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To  the  Battering  partimlity  with  which  you  regirdcd 
and  enoouraged  my  efforts  in  the  Public  Sendee,  I  owe  thoee 
opportunities  which  have  enabled  me  to  write  the  History  of 
Portia.  In  dedicating  it  to  your  T.ftiHri«K8p^  |K^«^flr^yr  j  f,]|'  - 
the  impulse  both  of  gratitude  ^Kf  or  duty  :  but  had  these  consi- 
dcraliofis  not  prompted  me  to  offer  you  this  sincere  token  of  my 
re^lMCt  and  attachment.  I  might  hare  claimed,  on  other  grounds, 
the  right  of  prefisiing  to  this  Work  the  Name  of  one,  whose 
administration  of  the  British  Possessions  in  India  has  connected 
fiune  with  the  history  of  almost  erery  kingdom  of  Asia. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Mv  Loan, 

With  the  greatest  respect. 

Your  Lordship's  most  faithful 

And  obedient  Senrant, 

JOHN  MALCOLM. 
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TO 


THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


Whilst  the  annals  of  almost  every  nation  that  can  boast  of 
any  political  importance  have  been  illustrated  by  eminent 
British  writers*  Persia  seems  hitherto  to  have  been'generally 
neglected*  It  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  be  highly 
desirable  that  this  blank  in  our  literature  should  be  filled 
up,  and  that  the  English  reader  should  be  made  aoquwnted 
with  the  history  and  condition  of  a  people,  who  have  in 
most  ages  acted  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  theatre  of  the 
work! ;  and  who  have  of  late  acquired  peculiar  claims  to 
our  attention,  from  the  nature  of  their  relations  to  British 
India,  and  from  the  renewal  of  their  intercourse  with  the 
States  of  Europe.  Though  I  have  for  many  years  con- 
templated such  a  work,  as  an  object  of  utility  and  import- 
ance, a  sense  of  my  own  want  of  qualifications  as  an  author 
long  deterred  me  from  undertaking  it.  I  had  left  my 
native  country,  and  entered  the  army  of  India,  at  an  age 
when  those  who  aim  at  literary  eminence  are  only  com« 
rocodng  their  studies ;  and  when  I  first  had  opportunities  of 
oollccting  the  materials  which  form  the  basis  of  my  present 
work,  I  neither  enjoyed,  nor  liad  any  prospect  of  enjoying. 
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the  necessary  leisure  for  putting  them  into  a  form  to  meet 
the  public  eye.  A  number  <^  advantageous  circumstances^ 
however,  concurred  by  degrees  in  ultimately  removing  the 
doubts  whidi  these  difficulties  had  at  first  excited  in  my 
mind.  During  the  last  fifteen  years,  I  have  three  times 
visited  Persia  in  the  charge  of  political  missions;  and  I  have 
C»r  ahnoit  the  whole  of  that  period  been  intrusted  with  the 
oanduct  of  the  negotiations  between  that  State  and  the 
British  Crovemment  in  India.  The  nature  of  my  public 
employment,  which  led  to  my  travelling  over  almost  all  the 
provinces  of  Persia,  gradually  improved  the  knowledge  I 
had  be&»e  possessed  of  that  kingdom  and  its  inhabitants ; 
and  a  sense  of  duty,  as  well  as  the  natural  curiosity  which 
I  felt  of  investigating  the  state  of  a  country  so  imperfectly 
known  to  Europeans,  equally  urged  me  to  endeavour  to 
amass  useful  information  of  every  description ;  whikt  it 
may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  diplomatic  character  vdth 
which  I  was  invested  greatly  facilitated  my  progress  in  the 
attainment  of  this  object. 

What  I  have  now  said  will  shew  that  I  do  not  come 
forward,  as  an  author,  with  those  pretensions  which  belong 
to  men  oi  high  literary  attainments ;  but  that  the  prosecu- 
ticMi  of  my  public  duties  first  led  me  to  feel  the  want  of  a 
History  of  Persia,  and  subsequently  involved  me  in  an  effort 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  I  should  never  have 
contemplated.     I  do  not,  however,  state  this  fact  with  a 
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of  dtpceeidiig  critkaim,  cr  of  dmani^  indulge        I 

« 

nn  fully  ftware  that  the  fate  of  every  work  mutt  be  deter* 
mined  by  its  own  merit,  and  haTe,  therefore,  laboured  to 
fender  that  which  I  hare  undertaken  as  complete  as  pos- 
rfhle.  I  have  studied  penpkniity — ^I  have  sought  truth ; 
and  my  opimons,  which  are  invariably  expressed  with  free- 
dom, may,  periiaps,  have  some  value,  fiom  being  those  of  a 
man  whoae  only  lessons  have  been  learned  in  the  school  <^ 


The  History  of  Persia  may  be  divided  into  two  parts : 
the  aneient  and  the  modem.  The  former,  whidi  com- 
menees  in  the  fabulous  ages,  terminates  in  the  conquest  of 
that  country  by  the  Caliph  Omar,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of 
the  Hqrah.  Throughout  this  period  the  Persians  come 
in  flrequent  contact  with  the  great  European  nations  of 
sntiqnity :  hot  as  my  principal  object  in  undertaking  this 
work,  was  to  supply  information  that  could  not  be  obtained 
from  the  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome,  I  have,  in  general, 
floUowed  Eastern  authors;  and  their  narrations  of  the 
events  of  these  distant  periods  will  at  least  be  deemed,  by 
the  Emopean  reader,  a  sul:gect  of  just  literary  curiosity. 
The  malwriah  from  which  this  part  of  my  work  is  com- 
posed, are  fully  stated  in  the  Appendix,  which  is,  in  fact, 
a  dissertation  upon  the  ancient  history  of  Peraa.  I  almost 
fcnr  that  this  Appendix  may  be  deemed  too  long.      It 

many  events  that  had  been  pre- 
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viously  stated :  but  I  was  more  willing  to  meet  the  charge 
of  tautology,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  not  rendering  complete 
in  itself  this  difficult  and  interesting  branch  of  my  subject. 
•  In  the  modem  parts  of  the  History  of  Persia,  I  have 
studied  brevity,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  introduce 
tion  of  every  fact  that  appeared  of  importance ;  but  the 
subject  was  so  copious  and  diverging,  that  it  required  a 
constant  effort  to  confine  myself  within  the  proposed  limits. 
In  one  point  I  have,  perhaps,  indulged  in  a  greater  latitude 
than  has  usually  been  assumed  by  writers  of  history.  I 
have  not  unfrequently  endeavoured  to  enliven  and  to  illus- 
trate my  subject,  by  the  relation  of  occurrences  in  which  I 
was  personally  concerned.  This  I  did  under  an  impression 
that  the  character  of  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  may 
often  be  better  appreciated  from  anecdotes,  than  from  a 
mere  narration  of  events;  and  when  such  passages  occur, 
they  will,  in  addition  to  that  light  which  they  throw  upon 
facts  and  observations,  serve  to  remind  the  reader  of  what 
I  before  stated,— -that  if  I  had  not  been  a  traveller  I  should 
never  have  been  an  historian. 

In  the  course  of  this  work  I  have  carefully  consulted 
every  European  author  of  eminence  who  has  investigated 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  Oriental  nations.  But  as  I 
have  always  quoted,  in  my  notes,  the  names  of  those  by  whose 
labour  I  have  profited,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  men- 
tion them  here,  the  more  especially  as  their  well-established 
reputation  could  derive  no  increase  from  my  eulogiums. 
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I  have  to  acknowledge,  with  sincere  gratitude^  the  aid  of 
thote  whom  mofives  of  personal  friendship  have  induced  to 
promote  the  success  of  this  work.  To  the  kindness  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh*  and  to  that  interest  which  he  takes  in 
ercry  effort  to  illustrate  Eastern  history,  I  owe  the  greatest 
obligations.  I  am  also  much  indebted  to  Mr.  William 
Erskioe*  of  Bombay,  from  whom  I  received  several  valu- 
able communications;  and  I  feel,  that  if  my  attempt  to 
throw  light  upon  the  more  remote  periods  of  Persian  his- 
tory should  prove  satisfactory  to  the  reader,  I  shall,  in  a 
very  considerable  degree,  owe  my  success  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  of  Hertford  College,  whose  superior  knowledge 
of  every  branch  of  Oriental  literature  enabled  him  to  give 
ne  the  most  essential  assistance  in  this  difficult  and  import- 
ant part  of  my  work. 

Before  1  left  India  I  was  indebted  to  Mr.  N.  H.  Smith, 
late  Envoy  to  the  C*ourt  of  Scind,  for  the  communication  of 
hb  Journals,  and  for  remarks  upon  the  character  of  the 
Arabian  tribes  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  I 
was  also  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Bruce,  the  present  Resi- 
dent of  Aboosheher,  for  obser>'ations  upon  the  constitution 

*  binet  By  rvtiim  u>  KogUnd,  1  recetvMl  a  vtry  iniemung  oummunica- 
Uoa  from  Mr.  Ertkinr  on  two  •epulchral  umi,  found  nrar  AtMothehcr, 
whUk  had  bMB  wot  to  him  by  Mr.  Bruce,  the  BritUh  Rnidnit  at  that 
rbee.  My  oUerrations  on  »imilar  umi  (Vol.  1.  p.  4W)  had  li«vn  printed 
More  I  recvired  Mr.  Rnkine*t  lett4*r :  but  it  tra*  with  the  (cntttcat  tatlftfar- 
tioB  I  §aaad  tlM  opiniona  I  had  ezpreased  upon  thi*  tuhjert  corretpood  with 
thote  of  one,  on  whoae  lesming  and  jndicment  I  place  f^reat  reliance. 
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of  the  Persian  army,  and  the  customfl*  of  the  wandering 
tribes ;  and  I  have  received,  ance  my  return  to  En^and, 
some  valuable  information,  upon  the  same  subjects^  firom 
Mr.  Cormick,  Surgeon  to  the  late  Embassy  in  Persia,  and 
from  Mr.  Willock,  who  has  reo^tly  been  appdnted  Chargi 
d^Affidres  at  the  Court  of  Teheran. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  those  Officcars  who  aooompanied 
me  to  Persia,  and  who  were  alike  led  by  zeal  in  the  public 
service,  and  by  personal  r^rard  for  me,  to  assist  in  my 
researches  to  obtain  information.  To  Captains  Grant  and 
Christie  -|-,  and  Lieutenant  Pottinger,  who  were  deputed 
by  me  to  explore  and  report  upon  the  provinces  of  Mekran, 
Balochistan,  and  Seestan,  which  divide  Indik  firom  Peraa, 
and  who  executed  that  difficult  task  with  a  spirit  of  enter- 
INrise  that  must  ever  reflect  the  highest  honour  on  their 

*  I  have  reoelved  eommnnications  upon  similar  sabjects  from  my  friend 
Jaffier  All  Khan,  an  Indian  nobleman,  who  has  long  reddedjit  Shinui ;  and 
I  have,  at  different  periods,  obtained  valuable  memoirs,  containing  historical 
fiiots  and  aneodoles,  from  several  Persians  of  rank  and  reputation,  who  are 
at  present  residing  in  that  country,  and  some  in  high  employment.  When 
such  information  is  referred  to  in  the  History,  it  is  always  marked  Persian 
MS^as  many  reasons  prevented  my  giving  poblidty  to  ihe  names  of  those 
from  whom  I  derived  it. 

t  Captain  Grant  of  the  Bengal  Establishment,  and  Captain  Christie  of  that 
of  Bombay,  were  employed  by  me,  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
native  languages,  and  the  high  reputation  they  had  in  the  armies  to  which 
they  belonged.  Their  success  justified  the  selection :  but  I  had  soon  after- 
wards to  regret  the  loss  of  Captain  Grant,  who  was  murdered  by  banditti  on 
his  journey  from  Bagdad  to  Kermanshah ;  and  Captain  Christie  lately  fell 
in  a  contest  between  the  Persians  and  Russians,  in  which  he  gallantly  sup- 
ported the  reputation  of  British  valour. 
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dianctar%  I  owe  in&muUioD,  which  b  the  more  valuable 
as  it  eould  have  been  derived  from  no  other  source.  I  am 
also  much  inddlHed  to  the  reports  and  communications  of 
Captmna  Frederick  and  Josiah  Stewart,  Mr.  Henry  Ellis, 
Captain  John  Briggs,  and  Captain  John  McDonald  Kinnier. 
The  latter  officer  has  since  acquired  a  just  reputation  by 
the  publication  of  a  Map  and  Greographical  Memoir  ^  on 
Perma,  which  is  pardy  compiled  from  his  own  surveys  and 
observations,  and  partly  from  those  of  the  other  Officers 
employed  in  my  several  Missions  to  that  country,  which  I 
put  into  his  hands  with  a  confidence  in  his  talents  that  has 
not  been  disappointed. 

To  mf  relation.  Major  Pasley,  who  accompanied  me  on 
all  my  Missions  to  Persia,  and  who  early  acquired  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  language  and  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country,  I  am  indebted  for  important  aid  in 
every  stage  of  this  work.  To  Mr.  Andrew  Jukes  my 
oMigations  are  equally  great.  TTiat  gentleman,  whose  long 
rrsidfticif  in  Persia  was  passed  in  the  attainment  ci  useful 
knowledge,  communicated  to  me  all  the  information  he  pos- 
sessed; and  I  owe  to  his  learning  and  research  many  im- 
portant fiicts  iUustrative  of  the  sdenoe  and  manners  of  the 
people  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 

I  could  dwdl  more  than  I  have  done  upon  this  subject, 

*  dptala  Jokii  M'Dofisld  Kinnkr  hat,  tinoe  Um  publication  of  hb 
ll«wir,  bMA  CBifloyad  in  Alia  Minor,  and  baa  vnmmtA  mom  of  the  laaat 
known  pnna  of  Uiat  celabrafd  eounuy. 
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XII  PREFACE. 

OS  there  is  no  dreumstance  connected  with  my  work  so 
pleasing  to  my  mind  as  the  recollection  of  the  assistance 
which  I  have  received  from  those  friends  whose  names  have 
been  mentioned.  I  might  indeed  swell  this  list,  but  I  fear 
that  I  have  already  too  far  intruded  my  feelings  upon  the 
reader. 
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Chaptse  I.  ' 

IMTEODUCTOEY  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  BOUN- 
DARIES, MOUNTAINS,  DESERTS*  RIVERS,  AND  CLIMATE 
OP   THE    KINGDOM    OK    IRAN,   OR    PERSIA. 

Bepoee  we  enter  on  the  history  of  a  people,  it  appears 
neoeMary  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  dwell,  llie  boundaries 
of  Iran,  which  Europeans  call  Persia*,  have  undergone  many 
changes.  The  limits  of  this  kingdom,  in  its  most  proA|)er- 
ous  periods,  may  however  be  easily  described :  the  Persian 
Oulf  and  Indian  Occan^  to  the  south,  the  Indus  and  the 

*  This  word  U  fptntrally  tuppoted  to  b«  dertred  from  Fan,  or  Farm,  m 
4Mmoa  d  the  flmpira  of  Irmn,  and  applied  liy  Europeans  to  the  whole.  It  if 
evtaialy  iinkiimm,  in  the  fente  we  u*e  it,  to  the  preient  nativea  of  Inw, 
tko«|cli  MMBt  Asiatic  writert  contend  that  Fan  formerly  meant  the  whole 
kinipidm.  In  proof  of  this,  a  pasaicv  of  the  Koran  is  quiKed,  where  one 
el  Mahomed's  eompanitma,  who  came  from  a  TiUaffe  near  Isfahan,  is  called 
Helm  in  of  Fan  or  Part.  We  have  also  the  authority  of  the  Scripture  fiir 
the  ■■me  Paras*  or  Phars.  The  authon  of  the  Unirersal  llistory^f  on 
whaft  aathority  I  know  not,  state,  that  Iran  is  not  a  icenrral  name  of  Persia, 
h«t  ti  a  part  of  that  niuntry.  This  is  eertainly  erroneous :  Iran  has,  from 
the  aoec  aadent  times  to  the  present  day,  heen  the  term  by  which  the  Per. 
siaas  call  their  country;  and  it  includes,  as  they  undentaad  it,  all  the 
prvriaces  to  the  rast  </  the  Tigris,  Awyria  Pnvper,  Media,  Panhia«  Penia, 
and  Hyroaaia  or  Maicendenin.  The  whide  of  this  country  has  pnihaltly 
been  styled  Pan  or  Persia  in  the  Bible,  and  by  (Ireek  and  Roman  writen 
■aeerynM. 

^  Pcniaa  nwfraphen  seen  me  more  mafcnifioent  limiu  for  their  andent 
•■pirvx  tiMf  My  it  included  four  teas  and  six  gr«al  riren t  the  lUacfc 
•  ltisssBSMiiBl)MMl,KaJr&s.ac.  t  VoL  V.^M. 
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Oxus  to  the  east  and  north-east,  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Mount 
Caucasus  to  the  north,  and  the  River  Euphrates  to  the 
west.  The  most  striking  features  of  this  extensive  country, 
are  deserts  and  mountains;  amid  which  are  interspersed 
beautiful  valleys  and  rich  pastures.  From  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus,  to  those  of  the  Karoon  and  the  Euphrates, 
the  narrow  strip  of  arid  and  level  country  which  lies  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  sea,  bears  a  greater  resemblance 
in  soil  and  climate  to  Arabia,  than  to  Persia.  Although 
this  tract  extends  in  length  for  more  than  twenty  degrees, 
it  cannot  boast  of  one  river  *^  that  is  navigable  above  a 
few  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  appearance  of  this  coast  is 
almost  everywhere  the  same,  a  succession  of  sandy  plains;  but 
the  eye  is  occasionally  relieved  by  large  plantations  of  date- 
trees,  and  by  patches  of  cultivation  near  the  wells  and  fresh- 
water rivulets,  which  are  thinly  scattered  over  this  extensive 
l)arren  region.  Inland,  from  the  chain  of  mountains  nearest 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf,  unto  the  Oxus  in  one 
direction  and  the  Caspian  Sea  in  another,  the  most  marked 
features  arc  nearly  the  same ;  a  succession  of  mountains  and 
valleys  of  different  elevation  and  extent.  There  are  only  a 
few  among  the  former  of  very  extraordinary  height,  though 
many  ranges  have  continual  snow  upon  their  summits. 
None  of  the  valleys  are  broad;  but  some  are  of  great  length, 
often  exceeding  a  hundred  miles.  The  only  tracts  within 
this  empire  which  spread  wide,  without  the  interruption  of 
mountains,  are  salt  deserts,  of  which  there  are  several;  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  extending  from  the  banks  of  the 
Heirmund  River**  in  Seistan,  to  the  range  of  hills  which  divide 

the  Red  Sea,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  Euphrates,  Tigrii, 
Araxox,  Phasis,  Indus,  and  Oxus. 

«  The  Tzab,  which  divides  Pars  from  Khuaristan,  is  navigable  for  boats  as 
far  as  Endian,  a  distance  of  IG  miles  from  the  sea. 

•*  I  have  written  Heirmund,  because  it  is  generally  so  termed  by  Persian 
authors ;  hut  it  is  also  called  Ilelmund.  This  line  river,  (the  Etymander  of 
the  ancients,)  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Hazara  to  the  north 
of  Cabul,  flows  through  Seistan,  fertilizing  part  of  that  arid  proYince,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Lake  of  ZenJu 
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that  pnmnce  firom  lower  Mekran,  a  distance  of  about  four 
hundred  miles.  This  may  be  deemed  the  extreme  length  of 
the  desert  Its  breadth  from  Noosky,  a  village  in  Sarawan% 
to  Jalky  in  upper  or  northern  Mekran,  is  nearly  two  hun* 
drcd  miles.  The  salt  desert,  which  reaches  from  the  TidU 
nity  of  Koom  and  Kashan  to  the  provinces  of  Mazenderan 
and  Khorassan,  is  as  long  and  some  miles  broader  than 
that  of  Seistan,  with  which  it  unites.  The  exact  nature  of 
diis  vast  wilderness  is  little  known.  It  abounds  with  salt 
marshes,  and  encircles  the  Sea  of  Zerah,  or  Lake  of 
Seistan.  In  many  of  its  dry  parts  it  presents  to  the  eye 
either  a  crusted  coat  of  brittle  earth,  or  a  succession  of  sand* 
URs.  The  latter  have  in  general  the  shape  of  waves,  and 
consist  of  particles  of  red  sand,  so  light  as  to  be  hardly  pal* 
pabie,  which,  scattered  by  the  violent  north-west  winds 
that  prevail  throughout  the  summer  months,  form  a  moving 
ckiud,  often  alike  destructive  to  animal  and  to  vegetable  life. 
The  influence  of  this  great  desert  on  the  countries  in  its 
vicinity  and  on  the  same  level  with  it,  is  very  great.  They 
are  subject  to  extreme  heats:  the  tem{)erature  of  Kashan  was 
fiNindf  from  observations  made  by  Falirenheit^s  thermo- 
meter, to  be  about  twenty  degrees  warmer  than  that  of 
Kohrood,  a  village  twenty-five  miles  from  it,  hi  a  small  valley, 
on  the  top  of  a  range  of  hills,  which  were  certainly  not  of  a 
height  to  account  for  this  great  difference  of  temperature, 
from  the  mere  difference  of  elevaticm.  The  hills  in  the  in* 
terior  of  Persia  are  not  quite  8o  barren  as  the  ranges  which 
meet  the  eye  of  the  navigator  of  the  Indian  Sea  and  the 
Peraan  Gulf;  but  none,  except  those  of  Masenderan  and 
of  Georgia,  are  covered  with  forest.^.  In  the  north-western 
parts  of  Kurdistan,  in  parts  of  Pars  and  Khorassan,  there 
are  woods  intennixcd  with  large  trees;  but  most  of  the 
mountains  in  Persia  are  either  bare,  or  thinly  clad  with 

underwood. 

The  valleys  in  the  central  provinces  of  Pcr&ia  abound  with 

<  A  dittrkt  In  Mekrsn. 
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the  rarest  and  most  valuable  vegetable  productions,  and 
might  be  cultivated  to  any  extent.  The  pasture  grounds 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  lands  in  the  world.  Trees  are 
seldom  found,  except  near  the  towns  or  villages;  but  the 
luxuriance  with  which  they  grow  wherever  planted,  shows 
that  the  climate  is  congenial  to  them.  The  orchards  of 
Persia  produce  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone;  and 
its  wilds  abound  with  flowers  that  can  only  be  reared  in 
the  gardens  of  Europe  by  care  and  cultivation.  Though 
there  is  a  resemblance  in  the  principal  features  of  the 
surface  of  this  kingdom,  some  of  its  provinces  are  marked 
by  a  very  distinct  appearance.  In  Fars,  Irak,  and  Khoras- 
san,  the  valleys  are  generally  level.  In  Aderbijan  they 
appear  like  a  succession  of  eminences  between- hills;  and 
Kurdistan  may  be  almost  termed  one  immense  cluster  of 
small  mountains,  occasionally  intersected  by  loftier  ranges ; 
on  the  top  of  which,  as  in  every  other  part  of  Persia,  are 
table-lands,  which,  from  their  great  elevation,  are  subject  to 
extreme  cold'. 

Persia  has  hardly  one  river  which  can  be  termed  naviga- 
ble, unless  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  it.  The  Earoon  in  Ehuzistan,  the  Arras 
or  Araxes  in  Aderbijan,  and  the  Heirmund  which  flows 
through  the  province  of  Seistan,  are  the  largest  within  its 
ordinary  limits.  The  rains,  except  in  M azenderan,  are  nei- 
ther frequent  nor  heavy ;  and  the  want  of  water  is  undoubt- 
edly the  great  obstacle  to  the  general  fertility  of  the  country. 
In  its  more  prosperous  days'?,  astonishing  efforts  were  made 
by  the  inhabitants  to  overcome  this  natural  defect :  but  the 
local  situation  of  Persia  was  unhappy  ;  and  the  ravages  of 
Imrbarous  invaders  often  destroyed  in  a  day  the  labours  of 

'  III  tho  year  1810,  when  encamped  on  the  plain  of  Hubatoo  in  Kurdistan, 
\\\^  WHtor  in  my  tent  froze  to  near  half  an  inch  thick  on  the  17th  of  August. 
Thi)  Itaitudo  WHS  thirty-six  degrees  north,  and  Falirenheit^s  thermometer 
Mt  iU  a.  in.  iit(H>d  at  thirty-four. 

»  In  tho  Numll,  hut  fine,  district  of  Nishabore  in  Khorassan,  there  are  said 
10  ha^t)  Ihm^u  twelye  tliousaod  water-oourses. 
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a  oratury,  and  made  a  nation  recede  in  despair  from  its 
pcDgrc»  in  improvement. 

The  climate  is  very  various.  It  is  not  more  affected  by 
the  difference  of  latitude,  than  by  the  opposite  nature  of 
the  iotl,  and  by  the  remarkable  inequalities  of  the  surface 
m  almost  all  the  provinces.  The  greater  part  of  the 
eountryy  as  has  been  stated,  is  a  succession  of  plains  at  the 
bMe  of  those  ridges  of  hills  by  which  it  is  intersected  and 
of  table-lands  nearly  on  a  level  with  their  tops.  To  pass 
bom  the  bwer  valleys  to  the  higher,  is  to  change  the 
lonperatureof  summer  for  that  of  winter.  But  the  climate, 
liiough  various,  is  healthy ;  and  few  countries  can  boast  a 
Biore  robust,  active,  and  well-formed  race  of  men.  Its 
■"'"*■>•  (particularly  the  horses  and  dogs)  are  of  uncommon 
die,  strength,  and  beauty.  The  vegetable  productions  have 
been  noticed.  In  the  mountains  some  valuable  minerals  are 
found,  but  none  in  any  abundance;  and  Persia  lias  conse- 
quently been  always  indebted  to  foreign  countries  for  lead, 
iroD,  silver,  and  gold. 


Chaptee  n. 

THE  PAISHDADIAU  DYNASTY  OF  PERSIAN  KINGS. 

If  we  desire  to  be  fully  informed  of  a  nation^s  history,  we 
must  not  reject  the  fables  under  which  the  few  remaining 
traces  of  its  origin  are  concealed.  However  extravagant, 
they  always  merit  attention.  They  have  an  influence  on 
the  character  of  the  people  to  whom  they  relate.  They 
mix  with  their  habits,  their  literature,  and  sometimes  with 
their  religion.  They  become,  in  short,  national  legends, 
which  it  is  sacrilege  to  doubt;  and  to  question  the  deeds 
of  Roostum  would  raise,  in  the  breast  of  a  Persian,  all 
those  feelings  which  woujd  be  excited  in  an  Englishman  if 
he  heard  a  foreigner  detract  from  the  name  of  Alfred. 
Such  heroes  often  rise  in  importance  (so  far  as  their  ex- 
ample is  of  value)  in  proportion  as  their  real  history  is  lost 
in  obscurity :  they  are  adopted  as  models  by  painters  and 
poets;  every  human  virtue  is  ascribed  to  them;  and  men 
are  taught  their  duty  from  fables  decorated  with  names 
which  they  have  learnt  to  venerate  from  their  cradle,  and 
the  love  of  which  is  cherished  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
national  pride. 

According  to  all  Mahoniedan  writers,  except  the  author 
of  the   Dabistan'',   Kaioinurs'  was   the    first  monarch   of 

■*  According  to  the  Dabistan,  Kuionmrs  was  preccnled  by  an  earlier  race  of 
monarclis  and  jiropliets.  This  work  states  that  Mab-ubad  and  his  wife  were 
the  parents  of  the  ])resent  race  of  men,  and  the  last  individuals  left  of  the 
former  cycle.  For  the  ii re-worshippers  believe,  as  the  Hindus  do  of  their 
Kalpas,  that  there  have  been  innumeral)le  periinls  or  cycles,  eacb.  of  which  in 
succession  has  been  peopled  by  a  male  and  female  spared  out  of  the  cycle 
that  preceded  it.  l»nt  who  were  the  first  progenitors  of  mankind,  and 
whence  they  came,  they  deem  impossible  to  be  discovered. 

Mali-abad  left  a  numerous  progeny,  whom  he  drew  from  a  savage 
state,  into  which  they  early  fell,  and,  aided  by  divine  power,  he  civilised 
them,  giving  them  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  the  luxuries  of  life.    He  had 
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Penia.  Thejr  follow  the  dironcdogy  of  the  Jews,  and  trace 
his  descent  from  Noah.  He  is  said^  to  have  reclaimed 
|ys  aubjects  from  a  state  of  the  roost  Kavagc  Imrbarity.  He 
vas,  we  are  told  by  oiie  author '«  the  son  of  Yessan-Ajum, 
while  others  call  him  the  grandson  of  Nuah  "* :  all  tLffree  in 
acknowledging  him  the  founder  of  a  dynasty,  known  in 
hislofy  as  that  of  the  Paishdadians,  or  first  distributors  of 
jiaslioe. 

The  efforts  of  Kaiomurs  to  civilise  mankind   were  in 


rbo  were  at  once  the  raonarchs  and  hi|cb.pri«tu  of  the 
eoaatry ;  but  the  bst,  called  Aier-abad,  abdicated  the  ihruoe,  and  retired 
le  a  liie  of  aolitary  devotion.  On  thii  a  loeiie  of  murder,  rapine,  and 
WftTf  enormity,  eniued  ;  and  the  human  rare,  tietvming  like  lieaati  uf  prey, 
mnmcid  to  their  rude  haliitatitmi  in  furrm*  and  romintainii. 

A  deeoot  man,  named  Jy-affram,  was  now  intreated  to  aMume  the  ifovem- 
Ment  and  rettore  the  iuttituiiiHu  of  Mah-abad  ;  but  be  refuned  till  enjoined 
kf  the  angel  (tabriel,  who  hnnight  the  divine  commands  II in  »uu'«»Mira 
the  Jy-anian  dyiia»ty ;  the  laiit  of  them  was  Jy-altad,  whu,  after  a 
ly  diiappcared,  and  the  empire  fell  again  into  confu- 
mmu  Ordtr  was  rtetored  by  one  of  his  sona,  naimed  Hhah  Kedeer,  the  bist 
ti  whise  sucressors  was  MalialMMd,  whose  depravity  was  such  as  cauMnl  him 
le  be  driven  from  the  thn>ne,  t<»  which  liis  eldest  son  VeMan  was  rai»ed,  and 
Ui  tfrnaaty  terminated  mith  Yetsan-Ajuni,  at  the  end  of  wh<Me  reii^i  the 
had  berume  so  wiciied,  that  (2<id  caused  them  to  «iestn*y  each 
by  their  mutual  contentions,  and  th«*  few  that  remained  fled  to  the 
and  mifuntains :  at  this  period  the  alUmen*iful  (  reatur  railed 
or  (iibhah,  t4»  the  throne. 
The  prri«)ds  of  time  asAifnittl  to  earh  d\'nasty  exceed  all  human  belief, 
to  be  calculations  applicable  to  the  reir'olution<i  of  the  heavenly 
and  not  dates  rrferalde  u*  real  history.  Thus  the  Jy-aniaii  race  is 
to  have  rei|pned  one  asper,  or  a  thmisaiid  millions  of  years. 

is  the  account  mtitaineil  iu  the  I>ubi«tan,  a  Prnian  m-(»rk  compiled 
in  India,  and  fcir  which  the  I>eMateer  is  quote«l  as  the  authority ;  hut  its 
It  pobiirstion  has  diniiitished  the  rt*ft|ie('t  ontv  entertained  for  its  opi. 
Tar  a  critical  examination  of  these  two  works,  see  an  admiraldo 
by   Mr.  Lr*kine,    in  the    second   vohune  of  the   Hvmfnijf    Trans* 


*  He  it  also  known  by  his  title  of  (liUhah,  or  King  of  the  Earth. 
^  Ferdod. 

■  Zeenut  ul  Tuarikh. 

*  Zeenut  ul  Tuarikh.  The  author  of  this  work  states,  that  tlie  word 
Kaaomurs  it  Syriar,  and  siiniiAcs  lly>Natuck,  or  the  Living  Word.  I  con* 
im  Biy  entire  ignonooe  of  thii  derivation. 
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the  beginning  only  successful  with  his  own  family;  the 
rest  retained  their  savage  habits,  and  carried  on  a  war 
against  him,  during  which  his  son,  Siamuck,  was  slain 
in  battle.  The  first  of  Persian  poets  °  has  described 
these  wars  in  a  work  founded,  no  doubt,  on  -  the 
most  ancient  histories  and  traditions,  but  heightened  by 
his  own  rich  imagination,  and  clouded  by  a  thousand 
fables.  In  his  page  these  barbarous  enemies  of  Eaiomurs, 
are  termed  deevs%  or  magicians;  and  when  that  monarch 
carried  Houshung,  the  infant  son  of  Siamuck,  to  share 
in  the  revenge  he  meant  to  take  upon  his  enemies,  his 
army,  according  to  the  poetP,  was  joined  by  all  the  lions, 
tigers,  and  panthers,  in  his  dominions;  and  the  deevs  were 
routed  and  torn  to  pieces  in  their  flight  by  the  auxiliaries 
who  had  left  their  native  forests  to  aid  the  just  king^i. 
After  this  victory,  Eaiomurs  retired  to  his  capital  of 
Bulkh%  where,  according  to  one  author,  he  resigned  his 
crown  to  his  grandson,  Houshung;  while  another*  asserts, 
that  he  died  and  was  succeeded  by  that  prince.  Both  state 
that  he  reigned  thirty  years. 

Houshung,  the  second  Paishdadian  king,  was  renowned 
for  justice  and  wisdom;  but  we  find  a  great  difference 

»  Ferdosi. 

°  Deev  means  magician :  in  Sanscrit  it  means  a  brahman,  perhapa 
from  some  of  that  tribe  pretending  to  be  sorcerers  :  but  such  is  the  term 
which  barbarous  men  in  all  ages  have  appUed  to  their  enemies  or  neigh- 
bours who  had  more  art  or  knowledge  than  themselves.  The  rude  inha« 
bitants  of  Tartary,  at  the  present  day,  gravely  assure  you  that  the  Chinese 
are  deevs  or  magicians. 

P  Ferdosi. 

4  In  another  account  of  this  war,  his  army  is  said  to  have  suffered  greatly 
from  the  unhealthinewi  of  the  country  into  which  he  marched ;  but  he  was 
relieved  l)y  a  divine  revelation,  made  through  a  voice  which  spoke  from  the 
mountain,  and  told  him  his  enemies  were  asleep  in  a  neighbouring  forest, 
where  he  instantly  marched  and  destroyed  them,.^Zeenui  ul  Tuarikh, 

r  This  dty,  which  hes  in  36°  28'  of  north  latitude,  and  in  65''  16' of  east 
longitude,  appears  to  have  continued  during  a  long  period  the  capital  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  Persia. 

•  Zeenut  ul  Tuarlkh. 
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among  Peniaii  authors,  both  as  to  the  events  and  the 
period  of  his  reigii.  He  is  said  to  have  founded  some 
noble  dties,  and  to  have  invented^  many  useful  arts; 
and  his  name  is  perpetuated  in  Persia  as  the  first  con- 
stnictor  of  aqueducts".  A  work*  of  some  merit,  which 
has  been  qucjted  by  Persian  writers,  is  ascribed  to  him. 
He  reigned  forty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Tahamurs,  conunonly  called  Dcev-bund,  or  the  Magician- 
bindery ;  a  title  be  derived  from  his  success  in  warring 
i^gainst  the  enemies  of  liis  family.  According  to  Persian 
fable,  he  was  aided  in  those  wars  by  the  supernatural 
wisdom  of  his  prime  minister,  Shecrasp,  who,  we  are 
informed,  used  aJl  kinds  of  spells  and  enchantments  to 
entrap  the  deevs.  The  latter,  however,  would  appear  to 
have  been  superior  to  their  conquerors  in  knowledge; 
for  it  is  confessed*  that  a  number  of  them  who  were 
prisoners,  redeemed  their  lives  from  Tahamurs  by  teach* 
tng  him  to  read  and  write.  We  learn  from  the  author 
who  records  these  events,  that  the  worship  of  idols  was 
first  introduced  under  this  prince;  and  the  account  of  its 
origin .  appears  very  natural.  A  malignant  disease  had 
raged  so  long  in  Persia,  that  men,  distracted  at  losing 
many  of  their  dearest  friends   and   relations,   desired   to 

I  Perdod  tutcs  that  Houahung  firit  dbmrercd  fire  by  the  ooUitioa  of  flint 
Mpoci,  and  ordained  its  worship  ai  the  Nuur-e-Khodah,  or  Light  of  Ood. 

*  ThcM  aqueducts  are  made  by  a  tuocctsion  of  small  weUs  a  few  yards 
dlnant  from  each  other,  and  of  such  depth  as  the  lerel  and  soil  require; 
llMy  are  eonnected  at  the  bottom  by  a  channel,  large  enough  for  a  man  to 
peas  and  clear  it.  These  wells  cummenoe  at  a  spring,  and  not  only  onnvey  its 
watan,  but  that  of  such  other  springs  as  are  found  In  the  course  of  the 
canal ;  they  are  common  through  Persia.    The  water  is  applied  to  irrigation* 

•  The  JauTeedan  Khird,  or  Eternal  Wisdom. 

f  The  Greeks  termed  all  others  barbarians ;  and  many  Atiatie  nations 
gepietent  the  enemies  of  their  eariier  power  as  demons  and  giants.  HImb 
Buddn  and  his  sucoMsors  conquered  ('<eylon,  they  are  suted  in  the  Cia- 
Reoords  to  have  extirpated  the  derils  by  whom  that  island  was  than 


•  Zaanut-ol-Taariklu 
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preserve  the  memory  of  them  by  busts  and  images,  which 
they  kept  in  thor  houses,  as  some  consolation  under  their 
affliction.  These  images  were  transmitted  to  a  posterity  by 
whom  they  were  still  more  venerated ;  and  in  the  course  fif 
time  the  memorials  of  tender  regard  were  elevated  into 
objects  of  adoration  *. 

Tabamurs  governed  Persia  thirty  years.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew,  the  famous  Jemsheed /*,  a  prince 

*  The  followiimr  passage  from  the  authentic  TrareUi  ofWilliam  de  Ralyta* 
quit,  a  monk,  who  was  sent,  in  A.D.  12fi3,  by  Louis  the  Ninth  of  Francs, 
(oonunonly  called  St.  Louis,)  to  the  Court  of  Mangou  Khan,  the  grandioa 
of  Chenghiz,  is  a  remarkalile  illustration  of  this  passage.  The  author  writea 
from  the  City  of  Cailac,  in  Tartary.  *^  After  I  had  sat  awhile,*'  he  ohserTea, 
*'*'  with  these  priests,  and  entered  into  their  temple,  and  seen  many  of  thair 
images  Itoth  great  and  small,  I  demanded  of  them.  What  they  believed  ooiu 
ceming  God  ?  They  answered.  We  believe  that  there  is  only  one  C^pd* 
Wliether  do  you  believe  that  he  is  a  spirit  or  some  bodily  substance  ?  They 
said.  We  believe  that  he  is  a  spirit.  Then  said  I,  Do  you  believe  that  Gkid 
ever  took  man's  nature  upon  him  ?  They  answered.  No.  Again  I  saMl, 
Since  you  believe  that  he  is  a  spirit,  to  what  end  do  you  make  so  many 
bodily  images  to  represent  him  ?  Since  also  you  believe  that  he  was  not 
made  man,  why  do  you  rather  represent  him  by  the  image  of  a  man  than  of 
any  other  creature  ?  Then  they  answered,  We  frame  not  these  images  to  re« 
present  God :  but  when  any  rich  mau  amongst  us,  or  his  son,  or  his  wife  or 
any  of  his  friends  dieth,  he  causeth  the  image  of  the  dead  person  to  be  made^ 
and  to  l>e  placed  here ;  and  we,  in  remembrance  of  him,  do  reverence  there- 
unto. I  replied  then,  Do  you  tbcse  tbings  only  for  friendship  and  out  of 
flattery  to  man  ?     No,  said  they,  but  out  of  regard  to  their  memories. 

'•^  And  again,"  this  author  observes,  ^^  the  Moals  [Moghuls]  or  Tartan 
are,  in  this  regard,  of  tlieir  sect ;  that  is  to  say,  they  believe  there  is  bat 
one  God ;  yet  they  make  images  of  felt,  in  remembrance  of  their  deceased 
friends,  covering  them  with  five  most  rich  and  costly  garments,  and  putting 
them  in  one  or  two  carts,  which  carts  no  man  dare  touch  ;  and  these  are  in 
the  custody  of  their  soothsayers,  who  are  their  priests,  concerning  whom  I 
will  give  your  highness  an  account  more  at  length  hereafter."*  Similar  it 
the  a«»unt  given  of  the  origin  of  idolatry  in  the  book  of  Wisdom,  c.  ziv.  16. 

^  Jemsheed  was  the  first  who  discovered  wine.  He  was  immoderately 
fond  of  grapes,  and  desired  to  preserve  some,  which  were  placed  in  a  large 
vessel  and  lodged  in  a  vault  for  future  use.  When  the  vessel  was  opened, 
the  grapes  had  fermented  :  their  juice  was  so  acid,  that  the  king  believed  it 
must  be  poisonous  :  he  had  some  bottles  tilled  with  it,  and  poison  written  upon 
each :  these  were  placed  in  his  room.    It  happened  that  one  of  his  favourite 

•  Harris's  Trsvels,  Vol.  i.  p,  570. 
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cdebimled  ai  the  founder  of  Penepolis  %  which  is  to  this 
day  called  Tukht-e-Jcmsheed,  or  Uie  Throne  of  Jemshced. 
To  him  Pcnian  muthon  attribute  the  invention  of  many 
Qflrful  arts;  and  refer  the  first  great  reform  in  the  manners 
and  unget  of  his  countrymen.  He  divided  his  subjects, 
they  inform  us,  into  four  classes.  The  first  consisted  of 
kamed  and  pious  men,  devoted  to  the  wonhip  of  Grod ; 
the  duty  assigned  to  them  was  to  make  known  to  others 
what  was  and  what  was  not  lawful  The  second  were 
writers,  whose  employment  was  to  keep  the  records  and 
aoeounts  of  the  state.  Soldiers  formed  the  third,  who  were 
directed  to  occupy  themselves  in  military  exercises,  that 
they  might  be  fitted  for  war.  The  fourth  clam  were  arti« 
fioov,  husbamlmen,  and  tradesmen  "*.  Jemsheed  also  intro- 
duced the  solar  year;  and  onierud  the  first  day  of  it,  when 
the  sun  entered  Ariw,  to  be  celcbrati»d  by  a  s[>lcndid  festival*. 
The  early  jiart  of  his  reign  was  jiro^piTous  In^yond  all  ex- 
ample; but,  immentcd  in  luxury,  he  at  la.Ht  forgot  the  source 
whence  his  giMxl  fortune  flowed,  and  pnielaimed  himself  a 
deity;  directing  his  statues  to  be  multiplied,  that  the  Per- 
might  adore  the  image  of  their  king,  as  the  dispenser 


Uift  vw  aSTrrt^  with  iH>n*otiA  hnul.a4-lu*)i :  thi*  iKiiii  diitnutnl  her  so 
wtii^  that  ih«  daiircd  death:  dbflcn'tiiir  a  hattle  with  pciiMin  writtru  oo 
it«  9hm  took  it  and  twalhiwed  ita  cmiteiu^.  The  uiiir,  for  MU*h  it  bad 
hapnnr,  oveqmwrrrd  the  1*m1t,  mho  fell  iiitii  a  Miuiid  !ilrt*p,  and  a«iuk« 
■twh  rrfrr«lied.  lMItrhti*d  with  tht*  rt^nittly,  %he  rt>}H':ttt*«i  tht*  iUiM*%  mi 
aftra,  Uiat  t)ie  kiiiK*ii  ihmimiu  w:i.«  all  dnuik.  lit'  mmhi  tliMii%*t'rr<l  this  and 
the  ladf  Vo  cunir%»  wiiat  %hv  hail  d«ne.  A  (quantity  of  wint*  wan 
;  and  Jnufthre«l  and  nil  his  omrt  drank  of  the  new  lievrrai^,  which, 
from  the  manner  nf  its  diK^irery,  it  to  thin  day  kntnrn  in  Per»ia  hy  the 
name  of  irher-e-kluHnh,  or  thv  dcliv;htful  ikhmmi. — Mori.i.AH  Acebi:m*s 

Jiaa. 

*  Thbritr  ia  flaUnl  both  Iitakhr  and  Tukhtu«*J(infthe«'4  hv  the  Peminna. 

«  • 

*  Thtf*  anth<intiea«to  whirh  we  ifive  tlie  Iii«t4iir)'  nf  Jtinnheeil  nuUie  no  men- 
of  Mah-abad  ;  but  if  we  are  to  credit  the  Duhistan,  the  inatitutions  of 

ran  only  liave  been  a  rerival  of  those  of  that  lami^ver. 
'  It  it  rmlh^l  N«Mirozr,  or  new  vrar*«i  dav.  anil  i*  Mill  the  irreateit  festiral 
ia  Perua.     Sume  of  the  tt-iilptureit  t»f  l*crM-)Milis  are  fupputed  to  reprcNntt 
al  tliia  (tmvL 
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of  all  earthly  good.  This  act  of  daring  impaety  disgusted 
his  subjects,  and  encouraged  the  Syrian  prince,  Zohauk', 
to  invade  Persia.  The  unfortunate  Jemsheed  fled  before 
a  conqueror,  who  was  deemed  the  instrument  of  divine 
vengeance.  The  wanderings  of  the  exiled  monardi  are 
wrought  into  a  tale,  which  is  among  the  most  pc^pular  in 
Persian  romance.  His  first  adventure  was  in  the  neigh- 
bouring province  of  Seistan  s,  where  the  only  daughter  of 
the  ruling  prince  was  led,  by  a  prophecy  of  her  nurse,  to 
fall  in  Icn'e  with  him,  and  to  contract  a  secret  marriage : 
but  the  unfortunate  Jemsheed  was  pursued  through  Sdstan, 
India,  and  Cliina,  by  the  agents  of  the  implacable  Zohauk, 
and  was  at  last  seized  and  carried  before  his  cruel  enemy 
like  a  common  malefactor.  Here  his  miseries  closed: 
for,  after  enduring  all  that  proud  scorn  could  inflict  upon 
fallen  greatness,  he  was  placed^  between  two  boards,  and 
sawn  asunder '  with  the  \xme  of  a  fish. 

There  arc  various  accounts  of  the  descent  of  Zohauk, 
who  now  became  the  sovereign  of  Persia.  Some  histo- 
rians'^, make  him  an  Arabian,  but  descended  from  Elaiomurs: 
others  trace  his  descent  to  Shedad,  and  term  him  a  Syrian ; 
and  it  has  even  been  conjectured  that  he  was  the  Nimrod 
of  the  Bible.  All  agree  that  he  was  of  a  cruel  and  san- 
guinary temper.  He  is  described  as  having  had  two  dread- 
ful cancers  on  his  shoulders,  which  the  Persian  fabulists 
have  changed  into  snakes  ^  whose  hunger  nothing  could 

'  This  prince  was  the  descendant  of  Shedad,  and,  aooording  to  Mme 
authors,  the  nephew  of  Jemsheed. 

f  Called  also  Zabulistan,  which  is  the  andent  name.   - 

^  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

*  Such  is  the  most  popular  aoonunt  of  Jcmsheed^s  reign ;  regarding  whom, 
however,  authors  differ  very  widely.  Ferdosi  says,  that  his  reign  lasted 
seven  hundred  years ;  and  adds,  that  when  the  news  of  his  death  readied 
the  Court  of  Seistan,  his  widow  put  an  end  to  her  existence  with  poison : 
but  she  left  a  son,  whose  descendant,  Roostum,  became  the  boast  and  glory 
of  his  country. 

^  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

1  The  whole  of  Zohauk^s  history  is  a  fable :  the  Btory  of  the  snaket  if 


\t 
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but  the  brains  of  human  beings.  Two  of  his  sub- 
jects were  alain  daily  to  furnish  the  horrid  meal ;  till  the 
indignation  of  Eiwfih,  a  blacksmith  of  Isfahan,  whose  two 
sons  were  on  the  point  of  being  sacriiiood,  relieved  the 
empire  from  this  tyrant,  and  raised  Feridoon,  a  Paishda- 
£m  prince,  to  the  throne. 

Feridoon  was  the  son  of  Abten,  an  immediate  descendant 
of  Tahamurs.  He  had  escaped  in  an  almost  miraculous 
manner  from  Zohauk,  when  that  prince  seized  and  mur- 
dered his  father  ".  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  joined  Kdwfth, 
who  had  collected  a  Urge  body  of  his  countrymen :  the 
Persians  fought  with  enthusiasm  under  the  standard  of  the 
blacksmith's  apron ",  which  continually  reminded  them  ot 
the  just  cause  of  their  revolt ;  and  the  presence  of  their 
young  prince  made  them  invincible.  Zohauk »  af^er  nu- 
merous defeats,  was  made  prisoner,  and  put  to  a  slow  and 
painful  death,  as  some  punishment  for  his  crimes. 

•rUfliUy  aUciporicml,  mnd  was  ftchMj  dcd(piad  to  rtprattnt  Um  fatal  conw- 
ai  jiMofi  to  erW  temptation.  We  are  told  liy  Ferdoii,  that  theDeril 
Zohank  to  murder  hit  rirtuoos  father,  Murdai :  and  afterwards 
him  to  eat  fleah,  which,  in  thoae  day*,  was  oonstdercd  a  fc^cat  sin. 
At  a  reward  for  the  enjoyments  he  had  obuined  for  him,  Satan  entreated 
Zohaak's  ptrmission  to  kiss  his  shoulders ;  which  his  lips  no  sooner  touch- 
ed, than  a  hissing  serpent  appeared  on  each.  These  were  expected  to  pru- 
4aoe  his  immediatff  death  ;  hut  the  monarch  was  assured  hy  the  Deril,  who 
LmI  assumed  the  form  of  a  physician,  that  if  the  serpents  were  fed  with 
the  brains  of  human  heings,  he  need  apprehend  no  danger.  The  re- 
medy was  tried,  and  prored  suoressful ;  and  Penda,  but  for  the  courage  of 
KAwik,  would  have  been  depopulated  by  this  diabolical  device. 

*  He  also  slew  the  peasant  who  had  sheltered  Feridoon  in  the  mountains, 
and  the  oow  whidi  had  nourished  him  with  her  milk.  The  name  of  this  cow 
was  Pourmaiah  ;  and  Feridoon,  in  honour  of  iu  memory,  carried  an  iron 
mmtm  with  a  oow*s  head,  as  his  weapon,  in  battle.  It  was  called  the  gurs 
fowerir,  or  the  dub  with  the  eow*s  head. 

*  FsridooB*s  Srst  act  was  to  convert  this  apron  into  the  royal  standard  of 
Ffrsia.  As  such,  it  was  richly  ornamented  with  jewels ;  t4>  which  every  king 
added,  from  Pcridooo  to  the  last  of  the  PehKri  monarrhs.  It  was  railed  the 
Derufsh-ewKAwAnee,  (the  standard  of  Kswili,)  and  cuntinued  to  be  the  royal 
standard  of  Persia  till  the  Mahomedan  am4|uest,  when  it  was  taken  in  battle 


\     by  flid  f  Tywfriir.  and  se»t  to  the  Caliph  Omar. 
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A  Persian  poct%  alluding  to  the  yictories  which  the 
youthful  Feridoon  obtained  over  Zohauk,  and  to  the 
enchantments  by  which  the  latter  was  guarded,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  overcome  by  his  antagonist* 
beautifully  exclaims  p  :  "  The  happy  Feridoon  was  not 
an  angel ;  he  was  not  formed  of  musk  or  amber :  it  was  by 
his  justice  and  g^ierosity  that  he  gained  good  and  great 
ends.  Be  thou  just  and  generous,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  Feri* 
doon/^ 

The  crimes  of  his  elder  sons,  which  embittered  the  latter 
years  of  Feridoon,  have  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most  affect* 
ing  tales  in  Persian  romance;  indeed  it  is  only  in  that 
form  that  there  remains  any  record  of  these  events. 
This  vutuous  monarch  had  three  sons,  Selm,  Toor,  and 
Erij.  The  two  former  were  by  one  mother,  the  daughter 
of  Zohauk;  the  latter  by  a  princess  of  Persia^.  After 
these  three  princes  had  been  united  in  marriage  to  three 
daughters  of  a  king  of  Arabia,  Feridoon  determined  to 
divide  his  dominions  among  them.  To  Selm  he  gave 
the  countries  comprehended  in  modem  Turkey;  to  Toor% 
Tartary  and  part  of  China ;  and  to  Erij  ■,  Persia.  The 
princes  departed  for  their  respective  governments;  but 
the  two  eldest  were  displeased  that  Persia,  the  fairest  of 

o  Sadl. 

P  ''  Feridoon  e  ferokh,  ferishta  na  boud; 
Z-mishk,  ou  z-amber,  seriahta,  na  boud : 
Be  dad  ou  dabish,  yaft  an  neekoee ; 
Tu-dad,  ou  dabutb  kun,  Feridoon  touee."— Gu/Mlafi. 
4  Her  name  was  Irandocbt,  or  daughter  of  Iran ;  her  father  was  Shah« 
murd. 

'  From  him  Eastern  authors  derive  Turan,  formerly  the  Persian  name 
for  all  the  countries  between  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Ozus.  in  one  direction, 
and  the  .Caspian  and  the  boundaries  of  China  in  another. 

*  Many  Persian  historians  derive  the  name  of  Iran  from  this  prince. 
Moullah  Firoze,  an  excellent  Pehlivi  scholar,  tells  me  it  is  the  plural  of  £er, 
and  means  tlie  country  of  believers ;  but  Erij  might  have  taken  his  name 
from  the  same  word.  Eeron  or  Aron,  I  am  told,  signifies  mountainous 
in  Hebrew ;  and  the  face  of  the  country  certainly  favours  this  latter  etymo* 
logy. 
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fauMis  and  the  sett  of  rojaltj,  abould  hare  been  ^rea  to 
their  younger  brother;  and  they  combined  tocfiect  his  ruin. 
They  fint  sent  <  to  their  father,  to  reproach  him  with  his 
partiality  and  injustice,  and  to  demand  a  revision  of  his 
UU  threatening  an  immediate  attack  if  their  request  was 
icAised.  The  old  king  was  gready  distressed.  He  repre- 
sented that  his  days  were  drawing  to  a  ckwe,  and  entreated 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  depart  in  peace.  Erij  disco- 
vered what  was  passing,  and  resolved  to  go  to  his  brothers 
and  lay  his  crown  at  their  feet,  rather  than  continue  the 
cause  of  a  dissension  that  afflicted  his  father.  He  prevailed 
on  the  old  king  to  consent  to  this  measure,  and  carried  a 
letter  from  their  parent  to  Selni  and  Toor,  intrcating 
that  they  should  live  together  in  peace.  This  appeal 
had  no  effbct»  and  Erij  was  slain ^  by  his  brothers';  who 
had  the  barbarity  to  emlialm  his  head  and  send  it  to  Feri- 
dooo.  The  old  man  is  said  to  have  fainted  at  the  sight. 
When  he  recovered,  he  seized  with  frantic  grief  the  head 
of  his  beloved  son,  and,  liolding  it  in  his  raised  hands, 
caUed  upon  Heaven  to  punish  the  base  perpetrators  of  so 
iinnatund  and  cruel  a  deed.     "  May  they  never  more,*^  he 

*  The  rviiian»trmDC«  of  Erij  to  lua  broOitTi  when  they  rffolvad  to  tky 
kfan  U  given  l>y  Ferdmi  in  mioic  rery  fine  and  iffectiiig  lilies. 

^  PoMindee,  on  hem  datuinee  k«Kmee, 
Ka  jan  dvet,  ou  jan  litanee  kotmee : 
My  un  mouret,  ke  danah  ku«h  est  i 
Ke  jan  dared,  ou  jan  tbereeu  khinudi  e»t«** 

^  VnU  yon  trtr  allow  it  to  be  raeorded 

That  you  poMeMiiifC  lift*  deprive  uUiem  of  that  hletainf;  ? 
Pain  not  the  ant  that  dragu  the  f^ruin  along  the  ground  ; 
It  kaa  life,  and  Ufe  i%  tweet  and  delightful  to  all  to  whom  tt  hehmg*.** 

Tk*  iMt  cmiflet  haa  heen  trantbted  hy  Sir  William  Jonea  into  EngUth 
Tern*.  We  are  U»ld,  in  a  IVmian  work  of  celebrity,*  that  a  pei wm  dreamt 
ke  aaw  Fefdoai  rompnaing,  and  an  angel  guiding  his  pen  :  he  hMiki<d  near, 
and  diM-orervd  that  h«>  had  jutt  written  the  aliove  couplet,  in  which  ha  to 
SMpfcatteHy  plwrti  for  humanity  to  the  unalleat  Insect. 

•  TV*  AUaU  KaJdAk. 
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exclaimed,  ^^  enjoy  one  bright  day !  May  the  demon  of 
lemone  tear  then:  savage  bosoms  y,  till  they  excite  compas- 
sion even  in  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest !  As  to  me, 
I  only  de«re  from  the  Grod  who  gave  me  life,  that  he 
will  continue  it  till  a  descendant  shall  arise  from  the  race  of 
Erij  to  revenge  his  death;  then  this  head  will  repose  with 
joy  on  whatever  spot  is  appointed  to  receive  it.^ 

The  daughter*  of  Erij  was  married  to  the  nephew  of 
Feridoon ;  and  their  young  son,  Meenucheher*,  proved  the 
image  of  his  grandfather.  This  child  became  the  cherished 
hope  of  the  aged  monarch ;  who,  when  the  young  prince 
attained  manhood,  made  every  preparation  to  enable  him 
to  revenge  the  blood  of  Erij.  Selm  and  Toor  trembled  as 
they  saw  the  day  of  retribution  approach;  they  sent  am- 
bassadors with  rich  presents  to  their  father,  and  intreated 
that  Meenucheher  might  be  sent  to  them,  that  they  might 
stand  in  his  presence  like  slaves,  and  wash  away  the  re- 
membrance of  their  crimes  by  tears  of  contrition.  Feri- 
doon returned  their  presents;  and  in  his  reply  to  thdr 
message  expressed  his  indignation  in  glovring  words:  ^*  Tell 
the  merciless  men,  that  they  shall  never  see  Meenucheher 
but  attended  by  armies,  and  clothed  in  steel''.'" 

A  war  commenced ;  in  the  first  battle  Toor  was  slain 
by  the  lance  of  Meenucheher.  Selm  retired  to  a  fortress, 
whence  he  was  drawn  by  a  challenge  from  the  youthful 
hero,  who  was  victorious  in  this  combat;  and  the  event 
restored  tranquillity  to  the  empire.  When  Meenucheher 
returned  in  triumph,  the  venerable  Feridoon  advanced 
on  foot  to  meet  him :  the  prince  dismounted  as  he  ap- 
proached, and,  after  kissing  the  ground  %  received  his  con- 

y  This  passage  ia  almost  literal  from  the  page  of  Ferdosi. 

*  The  name  of  the  lady  was  Peri^eher,  or  Fairy-face ;  that  of  her  hos- 
buid,  Pushung. 

*  The  literal  meaning  of  Meenucheher  is  Paradise-face. 
••  Ferdosi. 

'  Kissing  the  ground  appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  usage  in  Persia. 
In  the  Battle  of  the  Chase,  (a  canto  in  the  Shah  Namah,)  Roostum  and  hit 
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gratuladons.  Fcridoon  soon  afterwards  died;  before  he 
expired,  he  placed  his  crown  on  the  head  of  the  grandson 
of  Erij,  advising  him  to  attend  to  the  counsel  of  Sam**,  a 
Dobknian  of  great  wisdom  and  high  birth,  who  was  here- 
ditary Prince  of  Seistan.  Persian  authors  inform  us,  tiiat 
Peridooo  reigned  five  hundred  years.  They  add,  that  he 
waa  the  first  monarch  wh<i  ever  rode  upon  an  elephant,  or 
brought  those  animals  into  use  in  war*.  His  wisdom  and 
goodnen  have  been  universally  celebrated.  His  testament, 
addressed  to  his  descendants,  contained  the  following  admi- 
rable le«on  to  monarchs:  **  Deem  every  day  in  your  life  a 
leaf  in  your  history ;  take  care,  therefore,  that  nothing  be 
written  in  it  which  is  not  worthy  of  posterity.^ 

Meenucheher'  was  a  good  and  pious  monarch:  but  the 
great  prosperity  of  his  reign  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
wisdom  and  courage  of  his  prime  minister,  Sam,  whose 
dcaoendants  obtained  a  celebrity  which  has  led  Persian 
historians  and  poet^  to  s|)eak  only  of  the  events  connected 
with  their  lives.  The  eldest  son  of  Sam,  we  are  informed, 
was  bom  with  white  hair :  this  greatly  distressed  his  father, 
who  in  consequence  named  him  ZaI,  or  the  aged.  S(K>n 
after  his  birth,  Sam  was  persuaded  that  the  infant  was  not 
Us  own  but  that  of  some  deev  or  magician;  under  that 
inpresnon,  he  sent  it  to  be  exposed  on  KIburz',  a  lofty 
mountain,  which  the  Persian  historian  describes  as  *^  near  the 
sun,  and  far  from  mankind.**"     Here  fabulists  relate  that  the 


rrfmenttd  m  drinkinic  the  hfolth  (if  Kai  Kmmis,  in  liumprni 
flf  Zabttl  viae,  before  Uie  mrtkm  mmmenrt^.  ^^  Tht^  fimt/*  tlir  port  M\-f , 
^  praooujieed  the  name  of  Uieir  kinic«  then  ilrmnk,  and  fmiliiiK  pn»tnit4», 
hitmi  tlw  Kmund.** 

•  Tbe  too  of  Jeoitheed,  by  the  beautiful  Prinrev  of  Seitun,  was  called 
Atnit;  hk  fon  was  Otir»haip,  whoiie  mm  was  Neriman,  the  father  of  Sam, 
wham  mm  ZaI  was  the  father  of  Roottum. 

•  Perdou. 

'  7*hi«  priooe  istupposed  to  be  the  Maiidare*  o(  the  (i reek*. 

•  PcrdoiL  This  raounuia,  or  rather  nngp  uf  mountaint,  it  near  the 
maitnk  dty  of  Teheran. 

Vol.  I.  C 
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young  ZaI  wbb  nurtured  by  a  simurgh^,  or  griffin.  But  Sam 
was  soon  induced  to  repent  of  his  unnatural  conduct;  for 
he  heard  a  divine  voice  exclaim:  ^^  That  infant  which  a 
father  abandoned,  is  now  the  care  of  the  universal  Protec- 
tor^**^  He  went  to  Elburz,  where  he  humbled  himself 
before  God ;  and  his  son  was  restored.  They  embraced^ 
and  Zal  went  with  him  to  the  Court  of  Meenucheh^: 
the  father  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  Seis^ 
tan,  Cabul,  and  all  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Indus^; 
to  which  he  immediately  proceeded,  accompanied  by  his 
newly  discovered  son. 

The  first  adventure  which  the  poet^  records  of  Zal,  is 
that  which  led  to  all  his  renown^  as  it  made  him  the  father 
of  the  hero  of  his  country,  the  great  Roostum,  whose  name 
occupies  so  large  a  space  in  Eastern  history,  or  rather  ro- 
mance, that  it  must  prove  an  excuse  for  the  narration  of 
the  fabulous  particulars  connected  with  his  birth. 

One  day,  when  hunting,  Zal  came  to  the  foot  of  a  tower, 
on  one  of  the  turrets  of  which  he  saw  a  young  damsel  of 
the  most  exquisite  beauty.  They  mutually  gazed  and  loved ; 
but  there  appeared  no  mode  of  reaching  the  battlement. 
After  much  embarrassment",  an  expedient  occurred  to  the 
maiden :  she  loosened  her  dark  and  beautiful  tresses,  which 
fell  in  ringlets  to  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  and  enabled  the 
enamoured  prince  to  ascend.     The  lady  proved  to  be  Rou- 

^  It  is  possibly  to  this  fable  that  Grecian  historians  allude  when  they 
relate  that  Achemenes  was  nurtured  by  an  eagle.  He  is  termed  the  founder 
of  the  greatest  family  in  Persia :  some  authors  state  that  he  was  the  second 
\  of  this  family.  Supposing  Sam  (who  is,  according  to  Persian  authors,  the 
founder  of  tlie  greatest  family  in  their  country')  the  Perseus  of  the  Greeks ; 
Zal,  who  was  nursed  by  a  simurgh,  a  fabulous  bird,  was  his  son.  It  is 
certain,  that  all  these  heroes  had  many  names  or  titles.  Perseus  and  some 
word  like  Acheemeiies  may  have  been  those  of  Sam  and  Zal ;  but  I  am 
very  little  inclined  to  venture  on  this  field  of  endless  conjecture. 

*  Ferdosi. 
1^  There  appears  no  authority  to  conclude  that  the  possessions  of  the  axi« 

dent  kings  of  Persia  were  ever  permanently  extended  beyond  the  Indu9« 

*  Ferdosi. 
»>  Ferdosi, 
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ddhsli,  the  daughter  of  Mdirab,  king  of  Cabul,  «  prinoe 
of  the  face  of  Zohauk.  The  love  which  tfait  extiaordiiiary 
iBtenriew  gave  rise  to,  ended  in  a  marriage,  approved  both 
by  Saat  and  the  royal  father  of  the  prince»;  and  we  are 
■wnnd  that  aU  was  happineM,  till  the  pains  of  Roudabah 
threatened  her  husband  with  the  loss  of  his  beknred.  The 
griflhi,  who  had  nurtured  Zal  on  Elburs,  had  given  him, 
at  parting,  some  of  her  feathers,  and  directed  him  to 
bum  one  whenever  he  was  in  extreme  distress.  He  did  so 
now,  and  his  kind  nurse  appeared.  She  told  him  that 
it  was  necessary  to  make  an  incision  in  the  side  of  Roudabah, 
and  gave  him  some  intoxicating  drugs'^,  which,  when  ad* 
ministeted  to  the  princess,  would  make  her  insensible  to 
pain.  Zal  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  the  giant  child 
was  cut  from  the  side  of  his  mother,  who  was  soon  restored 
to  perfect  health.  The  infant  was  named  Roostum.  Seven 
miTkea^  were  assigned  for  his  support,  but  proved  insuf- 
ficient;  nearly  as  many  sheep  were  soon  required  for  his 
daily  sustenance.  Such  is  the  fabulous  account  of  the  . 
bMi  of  the  hero  of  Persia.  His  deeds  have  been  mag* 
ntfied  into  miracles  by  the  poet  who  describes  them ;  and 
thus  his  history  is  enveloped  in  romance.  One  of  his 
principal  achievements,  during  the  reign  of  Moenudieher, 
was  the  conquest  of  the  Kullah  SufTeedP,  in  the  province 
of  Pars.  This  fort  lies  about  Kcventy-six  miles  north-west 
of  Shiras,  situated  on  a  high  hill,  that  is  almost  perpendi* 
cttlar  on  every  side.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  incloses 
a  level  s|)ace  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  is  covered 
with  delightful  verdure,  and  watered  by  numerous  springs. 
The  ascent  is  nearly  three  mileti ;  for  the  last  five  or  six 
hundred  yards,  Uie  summit  is  so  ilifflcult  of  approach,  that 
the  slightest  oppositioo,  if  well  directed,  must  render  it 


*  Arrording  to  one  copy,  they  ghre  her  wine. 

f  ThiM  mcttui  xhe  Wliite  Fuit ;  ao  alkd«  do  doubt,  frum  Its  sppearance^ 
It  kat  ftiiU  ihs  asme  osmc 
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impregnable^.  In  the  rude  state  of  military  science,  it  can- 
not  be  surprising  that  even  Roostum  failed  in  subduing  by 
force  such  a  fortress.  After  a  tedious  blockade,  he  had 
recourse  to  stratagem.  Having  disguised  himself  as  a 
dealer  in  salt,  of  which  he  knew  the  garrison  was  much  in 
want,  he  put  bags  upon  his  camels^  and,  in  place  of  the 
article  in  which  he  pretended  to  trade,  concealed  an  armed 
man  in  each  bag.  No  suspicion  was  excited.  The  attack 
commenced  after  it  was  dark.  The  garrison,  though  sur- 
prised, made  a  desperate  resistance;  and  it  was  not  till 
daylight  that  Roostum  obtained  possession  of  the  fort,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  found  immense  treasure'. 

Meenucheher  died,  after  a  reign  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  On  his  death-bed,  he  entreated  his. son, 
Nouzer",  to  trust  to  Sam  and  his  descendants  as  the  best 
supporters  of  his  throne.  But  that  prince  forgot  his 
father'^s  advice  almost  as  soon  as  he  obtained  the  crown, 
and  never  even  consulted  the  advisers  of  his  father,  until 
he  saw  his  subjects  on  the  point  of  rebellion,  from  their 
resentment  of  his  cruel  and  oppressive  rule.  He  then  sent 
for  Sam,  who,  the  moment  he  arrived  at  court,  was  solicited^ 
to  take  upon  himself  the  government  of  the  country.  This 
he  refused;  but  promised  his  efforts  to  reclaim  the  un- 
worthy monarch,  whose  vices  and  weakness  had  led  Pu- 
shung,  the  King  of  Turan'* ,  to  threaten  an  attack  of  Persia 
with  thirty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  his  son,  Afrasiab. 
The  pretext  of  this  war  was,  to  revenge  on  the  Persians 

4  I  am  indebted  for  this  description  to  Lieutenant  McDonald,  who 
visited  this  fort  in  1810.  It  was  then  in  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Muma- 
senni,  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Persia.  Their  means  of  defence 
were  probably  still  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Roostum :  a  line  of  large 
stones  ranged  in  regular  order  around  the  edges  of  the  precipice.  Each  stone 
is  wedged  in  by  a  smaller :  when  that  is  removed,  the  large  stone,  or  rather 
rock,  is  hurled  down,  and  sweeps  every  thing  before  it. 

'  Ferdosl. 

*  The  Sosarmes  of  Greek  history. 

«  Ferdosl. 

"  Scythia. 
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the  death  of  Selm  and  Toon  The  real  cause  was  the 
dktiacted  state  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  troops  of  Turan 
were  encouraged  as  they  advanced,  by  hearing  of  the  death 
of  Sam«  from  which  they  anticipated  every  success.  Nor 
were  they  mistaken :  two  engagements  and  two  single  com* 
bats, — in  one  of  which  Kobad,  the  son  of  the  famous 
Kiwahy  was  killed ;  in  the  other,  Nouzer  himself  was  dis- 
oom6ted  by  Afrasiab, — placed  the  diadem  of  Perna  upon 
the  head  of  the  latter,  who  soon  afterwards  took  Nouzer 
prisoner  and  slew  him.  This  happened  in  the  seventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  that  unfortunate  monarch,  who  exhi- 
bited in  his  combat  with  the  Tartar  prince  a  personal 
oourage,  such  as  redeemed  his  memory  from  contempt 

After  the  death  of  Nouzer,  Afrasiab  ruled  Persia  for 
twelve  years.  Having  seized  all  the  chief  nobles,  he 
determined  to  put  Uiem  to  deatli;  but  was  diverted'  from 
this  by  his  brother,  Agrarees,  who  persuaded  him  to  rest 
ntisfied  with  confining  them  in  the  fortress  of  Sari  3^  in 
Mazenderan,  At  length,  Zal,  the  son  of  Sam,  who  com- 
manded the  army  of  his  father-in-law,  Mehrab,  the  King 
of  Cabul,  made  head  against  Afrasiab,  and  endeavoured  to 
gain  Agrarees  to  his  cause,  by  an  offer,  if  be  could  release 
the  Persian  nobles,  to  raise  him  to  the  throne  of  Persia. 
It  is  htated,  that  Zal  justified  this  measure,  on  the 
ground  of  the  two  sons'  of  Nouzer  being,  from  weak- 
ness of  chxuractcr,  totally  unfit  to  govern  the  empire :  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  he  saw  no  hopes  of  relieving  his 
country,  except  in  creating  dissensions  among  its  enemies. 
The  Tartar  prince  agreitl  to  tht*  pniposal ;  and  desired  Zal 
to  send  a  force  against  him  of  sufficient  strength  to  afford  him 

■  3(mioual.TQartkh. 

'  The  prratni  capital  of  Maiu^ndenin.  ThU  town  vm  riMted  by  Jonm 
Hmnwmy  in  A.D.  1 7411 :  then*  wrrr  thm  sUndinfC  fimr  anrirnt  tnnplm, 
built  in  the  ahape  of  nntiudas,  aUnit  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  near  a 
kiUKlml  and  twenty  fevt  higlu 

•  Tbcif  namcm  were  Tuo»  and  OuoatahoD. 
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a  fair  pretext  for  retreating  to  defend  Rhe*^,  the  9e$t  of  his 
government.  It  was  at  the  same  time  settled^  that  a  body 
of  men  should  march  to  Sari.  This  plan  was  executed ; 
the  small  detachment  which  went  to  that  city  succeeded 
in  releasing  the  Persian  nobles.  The  treachery  of  Agrarees 
was  discovered,  and  his  punishment  was  signal.  His  justly 
incensed  brother  slew  him  with  his  sabre^  befot^  the 
assembled  chiefs  of  Turan^. 

Zal,  when  he  heard  of  this  event,  raised  a  person  of  the 
Banone  of  Zoo*=  or  Zoowah  to  the  throne.  Zoo,  according 
to  some,  was  descended  from  Selm:  others  trace  him  to 
Meenucheher.  He  died  after  conquering  Fars,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Kershasp^.  That  prince,  who  was 
soon  set  aside  as  incompetent  by  Zal,  is  considered  by 
Persian  authors  as  the  last  of  the  Paishdadian  dynasty: 
who,  according  to  their  computation,  governed  Persia  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  names  of 
twelve  kings  only  of  this  race  have  been  preserved ;  and 
concerning  them,  we  have  hardly  one  fact,  except  the  revolt 
of  Kawfih%  which  can  be  deemed  historical. 

*  The  Rhages  of  the  ancients. 
i>  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

e  TheArtia  of  Greek  writers. 

^  The  Arbi&nes  of  Ctesias,  and  Cardicias  of  Moses  of  Chorene. 

*  The  conversion  of  this  blacksmith's  apron  into  the  imperial  standard 
has  been  related.  Its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  is  a  fact 
of  undoubted  authority,  and  confirms  the  truth  of  this  erent  in  the  remote 
history  of  Persia. 


Chaftee  III. 

THE   KAIAMIAH    DTHAtlTY   OF   KIMG*. 

Kai  Koiao,  the  founder  of  the  Kaianian  dyiuutjr, 
VBi  a  linral  dntci'tidaiit  frnni  Mit-nui'lifher;  accttnlitift  to 
anae  atxnunts,  he  was  his  grtat-ftnuHliNxi.  He  had 
Rtired  to  the  mounuin  Elburz:  but  hiit  reircnt  was  known; 
and '  when  Zal  found  Kcnhnsp  unequal  to  the  duties  of 
aatenignty,  he  tient  Itis  m>ii,  Hoosiuni,  to  invitt-  Kai  Kobad 
to  mount  the  ihronc.  Tlie  r<iuiifc  warrior  met  tliu  princv 
■t  the  foot  of  Klhurz.  Kai  Kolwd,  after  heaniifc  his 
errand,  told  him  Iw  had  deseended  tiie  iiiuuutajn  in  con- 
•equence  of  hdviitg  driMUii  that  the  crown  of  I'erua  waa 
placed  upon  his  head  by  two  white  hawks<.  The  royal 
youth  and  Ilaostuni  feasted  tof^ther;  and,  accurdinf;  to 
the  usage  of  thiKie  days,  the  goblet  was  freely  eireulaied. 
They  procetxled  to  the  ramp  of  Zal,  who,  however,  did  not 
prodaim  Kai  Kobad''  till  he  hod  assembled  the  chiefs  cf 
the  empire,  and  obtained  their  assent.  When  the  eenaiuny 
<tf  crowning  him  wan  otit,  the  new  king,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  withdrew  to  his  palace,  ami  committed  the  admi- 
nistration into  the  hands  of  Zal,  while  his  wai,  HoiiNtuin,  was 
appointed  to  lead  iIk-  IVrsiaiis  against  tlK>  dreaded  ^Vfra.->iab, 
who  bad  again  [lasscd  the  Oxuh  ami  invaik-d  Tersia.  The 
first  l)cldofRo>Mumi>a  theme  of  gWy  with  his  <-()untrynien. 
The  youth  had  rereivcil  fmm  his  father  the  club  of  his  ances- 
tar  Sam.  Thi^  tn-tnendous  weapon,  which  hud  long  Ixi-n  the 
tcmir  of  the  cm-iuie^  of  his  i-miiitry,  wa.'i  xwit  [H'reeirud  by 

»  Tlin  •lluiiiin  i»  niit  «|iUJmJ.  Tin-  1i»hK«  mn>  dii>>rrturtd  by  (oflM 
Ftnian  vriu^m.  lo  bstr  hrvii  Xal  and  tfaiMiiin. 

>  It  » pn4.il.lr  tlu.1  il.r  K:>i  K..t>..d  «t  thr  PmUM  li  IhsUsJsaSitf 
IW  Uneka :  bul  Uiii  *l11  be  licrr.Jlcr  iliiciuMil. 
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the  Tartars*;  and  in  answer  to  AfrasiaVs  demand,  who 
that  boy  was  that  made  such  havock  in  his  ranks,  one  of 
them  exclaimed,  ^*  Seest  thou  not  that  he  wields  the  club 
of  the  mighty  Sam?  that  he  is  a  youth,  the  object  of 
whose  soul  is  renown^?*'  Afrasiab,  despising  his  years, 
hastened  to  attack  him.  Roostum,  perceiving  his  intention, 
and  that  he  was  almost  unarmed,  threw  aside  his  club,  and 
rushed  to  the  combat.  After  a  short  but  violent  contest', 
the  Persian  hero  seized  the  prince,  and  bore  him  off  hisr 
saddle;  but  the  girdle,  by  which  he  held  him,  broke: 
Afrasiab  fell  to  the  ground,  and  his  soldiers  crowded  to 
his  defence  in  such  numbers,  that  it  became  impossible  for 
Roostum  to  recover  his  prisoner.  But  the  rich  crown  and 
girdle  of  the  Tartar  prince  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  victor,  whose  triumph  was  completed  by  the  entire 
defeat  of  the  enemy ;  according  to  Persian  authors"*,  Roos- 
tum slew  in  this  engagement  no  less  than  eleven  hundred 
and  sixty  men,  with  his  own  hand.  Afrasiab,  immediately 
after,  recreated  across  the  Ox  us,  and  advised  his  father  to 
make  peace  with  a  nation  which  he  could  no  longer  hope 
to  subdue.  A  negotiation  was  opened,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  decided  opposition  of  Roostum,  a  peace  was  concluded, 
by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Ox  us  should  remain,  as 
heretofore,  the  boundary  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

Kai  Kobad  lived  some  time  after  this  peace:  he  is  said*^ 
to  have  reigned  one  hundred  and  twenty  years**.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  justice,  which  was  so  great,  that 
men   ceased   to    lament  his   virtuous  ancestor,    Feridoon. 

'  I  have  in  this  place  and  others  used  the  European  names  Tartary  and 
Tartars.  These  terms  are  unknown  to  the  natives  of  the  £a8t.  Tartaiy 
was  formerly  called  Turan,  and  is  now  called  Turkistan. 

^  Ferdosi. 

'  Ferdosi. 

"  Ferdosi. 

■  Sliah-Namah. 

o  Ferdosi  assigns  an  antediluvian  age  to  Zal  and  Roostum,  the  heroes  of 
this  most  fabulous  part  of  his  history. 
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He  left  four  aoiis:  Kai  Kaoos,  Arisb,  Room,  and  Armen. 
To  the  former  be  bequeathed  bis  throne,  and  enjoined  the 
others  to  obey  bim. 

The  cummenccment  of  the  reign  of  Kai  Kaoos^  was  most 
prosperous:  but  he  was  deluded  by  the  representations 
which  a  favourite  mistress  made  to  bim,  of  the  delightful 
dimate  and  fertility  of  Mazendcran,  to  resolve  on  its  con* 
quest.  All  his  nobles  were  averse  to  this  enterprise,  as  that 
country,  the  ancient  Uyrcania,  was  inhabited  by  bar* 
barians^,  whom  they  thought  it  impolitic  to  disturb  or 
irritate.  They  entreated  Zal  to  hasten  to  court,  that  he 
might  prevail  on  the  king  to  abandon  his  intention ' ;  but 
the  sage  counsels  of  the  ok!  minister  were  vain.  Kai  Kaoos, 
however,  had  wisdom  enough  to  entreat  Zal  to  govern 
the  kingdom  in  his  absence:  but  that  chief  would  only 
oonsent  to  give  his  aid  to  a  noble  named  Meelad,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  great  charge,  and  directed  not  to  act 
in  any  affair  of  importance  without  tlie  concurrence  of  the 
Prince  of  Seistan. 

The  King  of  Mazenderan,  the  moment  he  heard  of  the 
^iproach  of  Kai  Kaoos,  solicited  aid  from  the  Deev-Suffeed, 
or  White  Demon*;  and  their  combined  troops  defeated  Kai 
in  a  great  battle;  during  which,  tliat  nHHiarcli  and 
army  were  struck  with  a  sudden  blindness*,  and  all 
who  were  not  slain,  were  mode  captives.  Kai  Kaoos  was 
among  the  latter.  lie  was  confined  in  a  strong  fort,  under 
the  custody  of  a  chief  called  Arjung,  who  used  often  taunt- 


^  TIm  nifpiai  Phraoru*,  Um  Mm  of  Dcjiicn,  b  amittcd  by  Persian  autlMirt. 
It  i*  prBbdbly  iiirlu«lc«i  in  the  incredible  period  aiaifcn^  U>  Kai  Kobad. 
Km  KMtMM  it  Cymiam  ;  bit  ton  and  turceMor,  Attj-agra,  is  also  omitted. 

^  They  are  termed  deeves  or  demons  by  Persian  writers. 

«  Pvdon. 

*  This  iras  probably  some  northern  prince,  whose  colour  and  prowess  had 
•kCained  htm  this  name  from  his  Persian  enemies. 

'  This,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  was  the  eclipse,  foretold  by  Thalcs  of 
Milrtus,  which  occurred  during   the  battle   between   Cyajuures  and    the 
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ingly  to  ask  the  royal  prisoner,  what  he  thought  of  the  de* 
lightful  climate  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  enjoy°. 

The  news  of  this  great  disaster  filled  Persia  with  dis- 
may* Zal  immediately  sent  Roostum  to  attempt  the 
release  of  his  king;  which  that  hero  effected  through  the 
double  means  of  force  and  stratagem,  though  opposed, 
according  to  the  fabulists  of  Persia*,  by  all  the  efforts  of 
valour  and  of  enchantment.  The  death  of  the  Deev-Suffeed, 
whom  Roostum  slew  in  single  combat,  terminated  this  enter- 
prise. All  the  subjects  of  the  deev,  who  sunrived  him, 
submitted  to  Eai  Kaoos,  and  presented  to  him  a  golden 
throne,  on  which  the  monarch  seated  himself,  while  his 
brave  deliverer  occupied  a  golden  chair  on  his  right  hand. 
The  king  of  Mazenderan  continued,  we  are  told,  for  some 
time  to  resist,  but  he  was  at  last  conquered,  and  fell  by  the 
lance  of  Roostum^ :  his  country  was  made  one  of  the  sub- 
ordinate governments  of  Persia,  and  granted  in  feudal 
tenure  to  Awlad,  a  deev  or  barbarian  chief,  who  had 
first  opposed,  and  afterwards  aided,  Roostum  in  his  ex- 
pedition. 

Kai  Kaoos  returned  to  Isfahan,  where  he  remained  for  a 
short  time  inactive :  but  in  an  attempt  to  compel  the  King 
of  Hamaveran  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  he 
fell  into  a  snare :  that  monarch,  having  invited  him  to  a  feast, 
treacherously  made  him  prisoner.  This  event  threw  Perria  . 
into  confusion;  Afrasiab  immediately  crossed  the   Oxus*. 

"  Fcrdosi. 

X  It  is  on  this  occasion  that  Ferdosi  celebrates  the  stages  of  Roostum :  in 
which,  with  the  aid  of  his  good  horse,  Ruksh,  he  prevails  over  a  lion,  a  ser* 
pent,  a  sorceress,  a  giant,  an  army  of  deeves,  and  at  last,  over  the  Deev« 
Suflfeed,  or  White  Demon,  himself. 

'  Koostum  is  said  to  have  killed  a  number  of  elephants  in  this  action 
We  must  conclude,  from  both  the  ancient  history  and  the  sculpture  of  Persia, 
that  this  animal  once  aboimded  there.    Masenderan  is,  from  climate  and 
richness  of  vegetation,  more  favourable  for  their  support  than  any  other 
province  in  the  empire. 

z  The  inroads  of  the  armies  of  Tartary,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  oon- 
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Bffffft^f?"  saWt  with  regret^  the  ntuation  of  his  country. 
HU  first  effort  wa^  to  release  hLs  sovereign;  with  tiiat 
▼few,  be  mardied  as  large  a  force  as  he  could  assemble 
againsC  the  King  of  HamaveranN  who  was  aided  by  the 
Kings  of  Egypt  and  Barbary.  Both  these  princes  fell 
priaoners  into  the  hands  of  Roostum:  who  not  only  com* 
pellcd  the  King  of  Ilamaveran  to  release  Kai  Kaoos,  but 
to  grant  his  aid,  and  that  of  his  auxiliaries,  to  ex]x?l  Afnu 
Mb  from  Persia.  The  Tartar  prince  was  obliged  to  fly 
before  their  combined  forces,  conducted  by  the  genius,  and 
anymfft4^  by  the  ralour,  of  his  former  vanquisher.  Kai 
Kaoos,  we  are  told,  was  vain  and  proud ^;  he  appears  to 
have  been  in  continual  distress  from  the  unfortunate  result 
of  ttchemes  which  his  ambition  led  him  to  form,  but  which 
he  wanted  ability  to  execute.  However  he  is  obviously 
thrown  into  these  situations  by  the  ])oet,  that  he  may 
introduce  his  heroes  to  relieve  him.  His  life  is  conse- 
quently connected  with  a  thousand  fables,  which,  though 
unsuited  to  this  place,  form  excellent  materials  for  Fenlosi ; 
and  he  has  given,  in  his  history  of  this  period,  the  extraor- 
dinary and  affecting  tale  of  die  combat  between  IlcxMtum 
mod  his  unknown  son,  Sohrab'' :   in  which  the  Persian  hero 

Ibmoo  ill  Penia,  hare  bcra  rmiMJuit^  from  the  Maliomcdaii  coniiueat  till 
the  pment  day  :  that  it,  for  twelve  ceiituriet,  uf  which  we  liare  authentic 
munUu  We  may  therefore  deem  tht*  (-uuttaiit  mention  uf  the«e  invaftiuns 
■I  ftiailar  pericidB  in  the  ancient  history  uf  Pemia,  ns  pruring  the  {(eneral 
tnith  uf  the  accuunta. 

*  lla  is  commonly  termed  the  tavereiKn  of  Arabia  t  hut  the  author  of  the 
**  Pcrhnng  Ichangheree**  layi  he  was  King  of  Syria. 

^  FenkKL 

'  The  poet  commences  this  episode  with  a  l»eautiful  Une,  which  truly 
characteriara  the  story  he  relates.  It  is,  he  says,  ^^  Hket  dmsian  jmr 
mU  cAraiiMSt**— '^  A  tale  full  of  the  waten  of  the  eye.' --Tlie  VoiinK  Kolirab 
vas  Um  fruit  of  one  of  Komtum**  early  aimwrs.  lie  had  left  his  mother, 
and  sought  lame  under  the  banners  of  Afrasiab,  whoso  armies  he  ci«n. 
mandad,  and  soon  ol>tained  a  renown  heyimd  all  nnitmuporary  h<*rtie^  Imii 
hb  father.  He  had  carried  death  and  ditinay  into  the  ranks  of  the 
PrrMaiis,  and  had  terrilit*d  thnr  UiMt*st  wjurior^,  tiefon.*  RiNVtum  en. 
cooatcred  him,  which  ai  last  that  hcfo  rvtulved  to  do,  under  a  feigned 
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is  described  as  having  gained  a  victory  that  embittered 
all  his  future  life. 

An  event  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Eai  Eaoos,  which 
involved  the  Persians  and  I'artars  in  long  and  bloody 
wars.  The  Persian  monarch^  had  married  a  niece ^  of 
Afrasiab,  and  had  by  her  a  son,  called  Siawush,  whom 
he  intrusted  to  Roostum  to  educate.  This  prince  is  said 
to  have  been  alike  remarkable  for  his  mental  endow- 
ments and  his  personal  beauty.      The  fur  Sudaba,   the 

name.  They  met  three  times.  The  first  time  they  parted  by  mutual  oon« 
sent,  though  Sohrab  had  the  advautafi^.  The  second  the  youth  obtained  a 
victory,  but  granted  life  to  his  unknown  father.  The  third  was  fatal  to 
Sohrab  ;  writhing  in  the  pangs  of  death,  he  warned  his  conqueror  to 
shun  the  vengeance  that  is  inspired  by  parental  woes,  and  bade  him  dread 
the  rage  of  the  mighty  Roostum,  who  must  soon  learn  that  he  had  slain  his 
son  Sohrab.  These  words  were  as  death  to  the  aged  hero;  when  he 
recovered  from  a  trance,  he  called  in  despair  for  proofs  of  what  Sohrab 
had  said.  The  afflicted  and  djnng  youth  tore  open  his  mail,  and  showed 
his  father  a  seal  which  his  mother  had  placed  on  his  arm,  when  she  dis- 
covered to  him  the  secret  of  his  birth,  and  bade  him  seek  his  father.  The 
sight  of  his  own  signet  rendered  Roostum  frantic:  he  cursed  himself, 
attempted  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the 
efforts  of  his  expiring  son.  After  Sohrab*s  death,  he  burnt  his  tents  and 
all  his  goods,  and  carried  the  corpse  to  Seistan,  where  it  was  interred.  The 
army  of  Turan,  agreeably  to  the  last  request  of  Sohrab,  was  permitted  to 
cross  the  Oxus  unmolested.  It  was  commanded  by  Haman ;  and  Zoarrah 
attended,  on  the  part  of  R(K)stimi,  to  see  that  his  engagement  was  respected 
by  the  Persians.  To  reconcile  us  to  the  improbability  of  this  tale,  we  are 
informed  that  Roostum  could  have  no  idea  that  his  son  was  in  existence. 
The  mother  of  Sohrab  had  written  to  him  that  her  child  was  a  daughter, 
fearing  to  lose  her  infant  if  she  revealed  the  truth;  and  Roostum,  ai 
before  stated,  fought  under  a  feigned  name,  an  usage  not  unconunon 
in  the  chivalrous  combats  of  those  days.  In  the  account  of  this  combat, 
Ferdosi  has  excelled  himself.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  picture  of  the  distraction  of  the  mother  of  Sohrab,  who  set  fire  to 
her  palace,  meaning  to  perish  in  the  flames,  but  was  prevented  by  her 
attendants.  They  could  not,  however,  console  her.  She  became  quite 
frantic :  her  wild  joy  was  to  clothe  herself  in  the  bloody  garment  in  whidi  he 
had  been  slain ;  to  Kiss  the  forehead  of  his  favourite  horse ;  to  draw  his  bow; 
wield  his  lance,  his  sword,  and  his  mace :  and,  at  last,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  poet,  ^^  she  died,  and  her  soul  fled  to  that  of  her  heroic  son." 

*  Ferdosi. 

*  This  princess  had  fled  from  her  native  country  into  Persia. 
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* 

dnigfatar  of  the  King  of  Hamaveran,  was  not  restrained 
bjr  her  marriage  with  his  father  from  becoming  enamoured 
of  Siawusb*  She  made  every  effort  to  seduce  the  young 
prinoe,  but  in  vain.  Rcsentfiil  of  the  reproach  which  his 
▼irtue  cast  on  her  conduct,  she  accused  him  to  Kai  Kaoos 
of  an  attempt  to  violate  her  person.  The  old  king,  judging 
from  the  contrast  in  their  appearance,  the  queen  being 
dresKd  in  a  rich  and  voluptuous  manner,  and  the  prince 
in  his  usual  plain  and  unadorned  attire,  deemed  her  the 
tempter,  and  refused  to  listen  to  her  complaint.  The  irri- 
tated Sudaba  soon  afterwards  made  another  endeavour  to 
min  the  prince,  who  had  disgraced  the  Haram,  she  said, 
by  his  intimacy  with  one  of  his  father's  ladies.  From  this 
second  diarge,  Siawush  cleared  himself  by  pasang  through 
fire'.  He  not  only  came  out  unhurt  fnnn  this  dangerous 
ordeal,  but  had  the  generosity  to  intercede  with  his  father  in 
behalf  of  his  guilty  accuser. 

Afrasiab,  who  had  long  threatened  another  invasion  of 
Persia,  was  at  this  period  alarmed  for  his  own  safety.  A 
mmMfous  Peruan  army  had  assembled ;  and  his  mind  was 
shaken  by  a  portentous  dream,  which  some  astrologers  ad- 
▼ited  him  to  disregard,  as  such  visions,  they  contended, 
were  always  to  be  interpreted  by  contraries  > :  but  others, 
an  whom  he  had  more  reliance,  told  him  it  foreboded  evil, 
mad  earnestly  entreated  him  not  to  prosecute  the  war.  He 
attended  to  the  advice  of  the  latter,  and  made  overtures  for 
peace;  they  were  acceded  to  by  Koostum  and  Siawush, 
who  commanded  the  army  appointed  to  act  against  him. 
Thcj,  however,  dictated  very  hard  terms,  compelling 
Um  to  make  great  cessions^,  and  to  give  one  hundred  hos- 
tages for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  engagement.     Kai 

'  Tkb  wtam,  wkidi  ttill  prermikAinanKiiuuiy  harlwrous  narioni,  temit 
■ft  aam  ftnod  to  hare  heen  coannon  in  almmt  vrrry  country. 

ff  Zcnmt-ul-Tuarikh.  The  Penaan  Me«rBJ^  who  asaisted  me  in  making 
tW  trmndation,  aasum  me  ihme  aitr(>kifcrn  were  wrong.  It  it  tuily,  ha 
■•ft,  tlM  4mmt  ot  wooMn  that  go  by  contrariei. 

^  AiMag  thsM  wirv  tb«  dtiM  of  Bukhara,  Samairiuid,  Cluck,  and  San  jam. 
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KaooSy  who  had  heard  of  Afrasiab's  dream*,  and  ex- 
pected nothing  less  than  his  head,  was  displeased  at 
the  peace;  and  after  ordering  Siawush  to  send  the  hos« 
tages  to  court,  gave  the  conunand  of  the  army  to  Toos, 
whom  he  directed  to  reccNnmence  the  war.  Siawush 
was  so  indignant  at  this  dishonourable  conduct,  that  he 
sent  back  all  the  hostages  to  Afrasiab,  and  joined  that 
prince  himseif,  declaring  he  would  never  be  a  party  to  so 
faithless  and  shameless  a  proceed'mg.  The  monarch  of 
Tartary  received  the  young  prince  with  joy,  called  him 
his  son,  and  vowed  eternal  war  against  the  tjrrant,  Kai 
Kaoos.  Siawush,  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  ascribed  this  act 
to  his  dread  of  the  intrigues  of  his  mother-in-law,  Sudaba, 
whose  active  resentment,  he  said,  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  preserve  his  honour  and  life  at  the  Court  of 
Persia.  The  self-exiled  prince  first  married  the  daughter 
of  Peeran-Wisa*^,  the  vizier  of  Afrasiab;  and  afterwards, 
Feringees,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  monarch  himself. 
With  her,  he  received  the  countries  of  Cheen*  and 
Khoten  as  a  dowry.  To  these  he  retired,  to'  await  pa* 
tiently  the  death  of  his  father.  Siawush  made  Kung"^ 
his  capital,  and  employed  himself  in  improving  his 
dominions:  but  his  success  only  excited  the  envy  of  several 
nobles  of  Tartary,  and  particularly  of  Gurseevas,  the 
brother  of  Afrasiab,  who  incessantly  endeavoured  to  in- 
jure   Siawush,   by    trying  to  persuade  his  brother  that 

'  This  is  not  extraordinary  in  a  superstitious  age,  where  dreams  are  often 
deemed  certain  indications  of  good  or  bad  fortune. 

^  Peeran-Wisa  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  termed  the  Nestor  of  tlie 
Tartars.  His  reputation  for  wisdom  and  goodness  is  such,  that  over  all 
Asia,  those  who  fure  sage  in  council  arc,  to  this  day,  compared  by  flatterers 
to  Peeran-Wisa. 

'  I  imagine,  wherever  this  term  occurs,  it  means  Chinese  Tartary ;  it 
is  here  evidently  used  to  signify  a  province. 

"*  Tlie  description  which  Ferdosi  gives  of  the  climate  of  this  dty  is  very 
happy.  "  Na  gurmish  gurm,  ou  na  surmaesh  serd,"— ."  Its  warmth  was  not 
heat,  its  coolness  was  not  cold." 
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tb0  Persian  prince  aimed  at  indqiendence.  Afrasiab" 
vas  alive  to  the  feelings  of  honour  and  hoefHtality,  and 
Jl  was  long  before  he  cxHild  be  induced  to  lift  hb  hand 
against  a  guest  who  had  sought  his  protection.  He  even  de- 
sired, after  he  believed  him  guilty,  to  allow  him  to  depart: 
but  Gunecvas  represented  the  impolicy  of  such  clemency ; 
and,  indeed,  its  cruelty  to  the  royal  family  of  Tartary,  which 
he  urged,  would  be  exposed  to  the  future  attacks  of  a 
iwwerftil  monarch,  not  only  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
part  of  their  dominions,  but  popular  with  their  sub- 
These  arguments  at  last  prevailed;  and  the  brave 
and  generous  Siawudi  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
Afrasiab.  Feringees,  who  was  pregnant  at  this  {)eriod, 
was  doomed  to  death  by  her  father,  iu  order  to  avert  that 
Vengeance  which  he  had  such  just  cause  to  dread  from  her 
cApring:  but  the  nobles  of  the  court  combined  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  this  horrid  purpose.  She  was  delivered 
over  to  Peran-Wisa,  who  however  was  directed  to  destroy 
her  diild  the  moment  it  was  bom.  But  the  heart  of  the 
■unisler  revolted  at  such  an  act ;  and  when  Feringees  was 
delivered  of  a  son,  Peran- Wisa  made  it  over  to  a  shepherd, 
tnforming  Afrasiab  that  he  had  directed  it  to  lie  exposed  in 
a  devrt.  He  nami^d  the  child  Kai  Khoosroo  %  and  took 
OBie  that  it  should  have,  in  a  secret  manner,  an  education 
aoited  tb  its  high  birth  and  future  destiny.  Rumours  of 
his  grandson  being  alive  n*ached  the  ear  of  Afrasiab,  who 
questioned  Peran-WJsa  on  the  suhjixrt.  The  minister  said 
he  had  heard  that  a  shepherd  hod  found  the  child,  and 
brought  it  up,  but  that  it  had  proved  an  idiot.  The  king 
dcnred  to  sec  it,  and  Kai  Khoosnm  made  his  appearance, 
after  being  instructed  by  Peran-Wisa  as  to  his  Ix^haviour. 
••  Conduct  younelf/*  said  ho  to  the  royal  !x>y,  **  liefore 
Afraidab  as  a  stronger,  and  let  folly  only  t*scaiK*  from  your 

•  FmlMU. 

*  The  frwuiidt  on  whirh  wc  may  conclude  the  Kai  Khnotroo  of  Pffiian 
wiitcn  to  bo  Uw  C  jnu  of  tlM  Greeks,  will  be  lUtod  hcroUlUr* 
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lips^."  The  young  prince  acted  his  part  to  admiration. 
To  every  question  he  returned  an  answer  so  nonsensical 
and  ridiculous^  that  the  court  was  convulsed  with  laughter. 
Afrasiab  even  ceased  to  have  alarms.  '*  That  poor  fooHsh 
child^*^  said  he,  ^^  and  its  mother,  may  hereafter  Hve  in 
peace  at  the  Mausoleum  of  Siawushi." 

The  murder  of  Siawush  excited  the  most  lively  indigna- 
tion in  Persia.  Kai  Kaoos  collected  an  army  to  revenge 
the  blood  of  his  son,  and  sent  to  solicit  Roostum  to  take  the 
command  of  his  troops.  The  only  condition  on  which 
that  chief  would  accede  to  this  proposal,  was,  the  death 
of  Sudaba,  to  whose  wicked  passion  he  ascribed  all  the 
misfortunes  of  Siawush.  With  this  demand  Kai  Kaoos  was 
compelled,  though  reluctantly,  to  comply ' ;  and  Roostum 
marched  towards  the  enemy.  Afrasiab  sent  his  general, 
Soorkhe,  with  thirty  thousand  men,  to  oppose  him.  This 
force  was  defeated  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Persian  army, 
under  Feramurz,  the  son  of  Roostum.  The  general  of  the 
army  of  Tartary  was  slain,  and  his  head'  sent  to  Kai  Kaoos. 
Afrasiab,  on  hearing  of  this  took  the  field  in  person,  and  in 
the  first  battle  a  celebrated  combat  took  place  between  Roos- 
tum and  a  hero  called  Peclsoom,  who  had  overthrown  two 
Persian  chiefs  ^  This  champion,  to  whom  Afrasiab  had 
promised  half  his  dominions  if  victorious,  was  discomfited 
with  disgrace,  and  thrown  amid  his  own  ranks  from  the  point 
of  Roostum's  spear,  which  however  had  only  pierced  his 
girdle,  as  that  hero  disdained  the  easy  conquest  of  his  life. 
After  this  combat,  it  was  in  vain  that  Afrasiab  called  upon 
his  nobles  to  enter  the  lists  against  Roostum.  Maddened  by 
their  refusal,  he  determined  on  a  trial  of  his  own  prowess,  but 
was  unhorsed,  and  his  life  was  only  preserved  by  the  most  des- 
perate efforts  of  his  troops.     A  general  engagement  now  took 

P  Ferdosi. 

'  Ferdosi. 

'  Ferdosi. 

*  This  inhuman  mode  of  treating  the  slain  prevails  to  this  day  in  Persia. 

*■  Geeve  and  Feramurz. 
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phoe^in  which  the  Persians  were  victorious,  and  pursued  their 
enemies  nine  or  ten  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  Afrasiab  in 
his  retreat  sent  for  Kai  Khoosroo,  and,  we  arc  told,  desired  to 
slay  him :  he  was  however  prevented  by  the  suggestions  of 
Peeran-Wisa,  who  represented  that  such  an  act  would 
tarnidi  all  the  glory  he  had  acquired,  and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  adopt  the  more  moderate  course  of  sending  the  royal 
youth  beyond  the  sea  of  China ",  a  country  whence  he  could 
never  expect  to  return.  Afrasiab  was  compelled  to  fly  from 
his  own  dominions,  over  which  Roostum  exercised  sove- 
reign sway  for  seven  years.  After  that  period,  he  com- 
mitted the  charge  to  his  son,  Feramurz,  and  returned  to 
the  court  of  Kai  Kaoos. 

Every  effort  was  nuide  to  discover  Kai  Khoosroo ;  and 
Geeve',  one  of  the  most  renowned  Persian  warriors,  tra- 
▼eilrd  oyer  all  China,  defeated  numerous  armies,  and  i)er- 
ibnned  a  thousand  wonders  before  he  completed  this  great 
adventure.  When  the  young  prince  was  at  last  restored  to 
his  aged  grandfather,  the  latter,  overcome  with  joy,  de- 
scended from  his  throne,  placed  Kui  Khoosroo  upon  it,  and 
directed  all  to  pay  him  their  homage.  He  was  obeyed  by 
every  one  except  Toos,  who,  tuniing  to  Feriburi,  the  son 
of  Kai  Kaoos,  said,  he  would  never  bow  the  head  to  any 
but  him  after  the  reign  of  his  father  was  over.  •'  If  the 
throne  is  resigned,*^  said  he,  *'  let  it  Ix?  to  a  son,  not  to  a 
grandson,  whose  blocxl,  we  must  remembiT,  is  contaminated 
by  having  been  mixed  with  that  of  Afrasia!)."*'  This  siKixrh 
produced  a  wann  altercation  ))etween  Tooh  and  (iudurz^, 
only  terminated  by  Kui  Kaoos  di'claring  he  hail  resolve<l 
to  send  his  son  and  grandson  against  the  dceves,  or  magi- 
cians, and  that  he  should  make  him  his  heir,  who,  by  his 
exploits,  showed  himself  worthit^st   of  the  throne.      The 

•  Thii  woiiM  imjily  thai  Ttiraii  or  S<  ythia  u*  il«  furthest  UmiuU,  wm 
mdrr  AfnMiah  ;  Imt  it  in  «{uite  ini}Mr%iiilile  U»  mv  U*  what  riNintry  thr  vmitiic 
KJkmwMi  VM  •cnt. 

•  FcniMi. 

'  Hie  father  of  Oeere,  and  gnuuUon  to  lUwih,  Um  bladunuUi. 
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result '  was  favourable  to  Eai  Ehoosroo,  who  was  crowned 
on  returning  victorious  from  an  enterprise  in  which  Feriburi 
had  failed. 

Though  Kai  Khoosroo  was  now  king  of  Persia,  he  paid 
as  much  attention  to  his  grandfather  as  if  that  monarch  had 
not  resigned  his  power.  His  conduct  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  instance,  gladdened  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  Zal 
and  Hoostum,  who  had  retired  to  Seistan,  hastened  to  pay 
their  respects  and  to  offer  presents^  to  the  young  king,  who 
received  them  with  rapture,  and  immediately  assembled  an 
army  to  attack  Afrasiab,  and  revenge  the  murder  of  his 
father.  Although  the  king  went  in  person  to  this  war,  the 
chief  command  was  given  to  Roostum,  and  the  advance  was 
intrusted  to  Toos :  the  latter  was  particularly  instructed  to 
respect  the  territories  of  Ferood,  the  brother  of  Kai  Khoos* 
roo^,  who  had  settled  in  Khorassan^.  As  Toos  passed  near 
this  country,  Ferood,  conceiving  his  intentions  hostile,  made 
preparations  to  oppose  him.  This  induced  the  Persian 
chief  to  send  his  son  and  nephew  to  desire  Ferood  to  wait 
upon  him  ;  an  insulting  message,  which  enraged  the  prince 

■  Feribtin  found  the  deeves  in  a  castle,  which  appearing  suBpended  in 
the  air,  he  could  not  attack  them ;  but  an  arrow,  on  which  the  name  of 
the  Almighty  was  written,  from  the  bow  of  Kai  Khoosroo  destroyed  thia 
charm,  and  brought  the  deeves  within  reach  of  his  sword — Febdosi. 

*  The  custom  of  approaching  superiors  with  presents  has  pievailed  in 
Asia  from  the  most  ancient  ages.  It  is  indeed  the  fee  which  a  barbaraut 
despotism  exacts  from  petty  rulers  and  governors  under  their  authority; 
and  in  feudal  governments  these  presents  form  a  principal  part  on  the  re- 
venue of  the  paramount  prince. 

^  The  son  of  Siawush  by  the  daughter  of  Peeran-Wisa. 

*  His  residence  was  Killaat  Jy  Jerme,  a  place  in  Khorassan^  now  known 
by  its  name  of  Killaat. e-Naderee.  Nadir  Shah,  who  was  bom  at  the  Mnall 
village  of  Abuver  in  its  vicinity,  desired  to  make  Killaat  the  strong  hold,  if 
not  the  capital,  of  his  dominions.  The  fort  of  Killaat  is  situated  about  thirty 
miles  N.K.  of  Mushed.  It  is  upon  a  very  high  hill,  only  accessible  by 
two  narrow  paths.  An  ascent  of  six  or  seven  miles  terminates  in  a  plain 
about  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  watered  by  several  fine  streams,  and 
covered  with  verdure  and  cultivation.  A  second  ascent,  by  a  route  of  tea. 
or  eleven  miles,  leads  to  another  plain  of  greater  elevation,  but  of  eooal 
richness.    Sinoe  the  dwth  of  Nadir  thia  plaos  hai  bem  ne^leotsd. 
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m  mucht  as  to  make  him  slay  the  messengers,  Toos',  on 
hearing  of  this  act,  immediately  marched  against  Ferood, 
who  fell  in  a  vain  attempt  to  defend  his  castle.  The  Persian 
army  advanced,  but  were  surprised  by  a  body  of  Tartars 
under  Pccran-Wisa,  and  after  losing  great  numbers,  were 
obliged  to  save  themselves  by  an  ignominious  fliglit :  their 
chief,  in  consequence  of  his  disobedience  of  orders  and 
subsequent  defeat,  suffered  a  temporary  disgrace  and  con- 
finement. The  corps  in  advance,  which  had  been  placed 
under  Feriburz,  was  again  defeated  by  Peeran-Wisa ;  and 
that  able  leader  gained  a  third  victory,  after  a  most  san- 
guinary battle,  over  the  Persians  under  Gudurz,  who,  we 
are  told,  lost  seventy  of  his  sons  and  grandsons  in  this 
hard-fought  action*.  The  joy  of  Afrasiab  at  these  successes 
knew  no  boundn :  he  resolved  on  attacking  the  main  body 
of  the  Persians,  commanded  by  Kai  Khoosroo  and  Roostum, 
who  oo  their  part  adopted  all  means  to  repair  their  misfor* 
tunes.  Toos  was  released  from  his  confinement,  and  sent 
at  the  head  of  a  fresh  army  to  meet  Peeran-Wisa;  he  had 
an  action  with  him,  which  lasted  for  seven  days,  but  termi- 
nated unfavourably.  lie  was  forced  to  retreat  to  the 
mountains  of  Haniavai,  whore  his  force  was  surrounded  and 
in  great  danger,  until  relieved  by  Roost  um,  who,  after  a 
number  of  single  annbats,  in  all  of  which  he  was  successful, 
obtained  a  great  victory,  and  made  prisoner  the  Emperor 
of  China',  one  of  Afrasiab's  chief  allies.  The  Chinese  army  » 
on  this  disperKtl,  and  Roost  um  immediately  marched  in 
pursuit  of  Afrasiab,  who  fled  to  his  capital :  the  conquest 
of  this  was  only  retanled  for  a  short  time  by  the  arrival  of 
Pouhulwund,  the  chief  of  Khoten,  who  fought  uith  great 
▼akNir,and  discomfited  several  of  the  most  renowned  among 

«  FrnL«i. 

*  Tfrifod  9tMU»  thht  nine  hnndrrd  of  thi*  mmc  distingiiUhed  hi^rnet  of 
Tvrui  fell  In  thii  action  ;  Imt  this  i«  a  poeticral  maniirr  of  tajing  that  aiiM 
knndffvd  d  the  rtieniy  wrre  tbdn. 

'  Thif  monafch  Is  repmcated  at  riding  on  a  whit«  elrphant. 

Ui 
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the  Persians,  but  was  at  last  overthrown  by  Roostum. 
Afrasiab,  destitute  of  all  resource  and  support,  fled  from 
his  territories,  which  were  divided  by  Roostum  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Persian  army.  The  hero  himself  returned  to 
the  court  of  Kai  Ehoosroo. 

Afrasiab  appears  soon  to  have  recovered  his  kingdom ; 
and  the  next  enterprise  of  importance  in  which  Roostum 
engaged,  was  the  release  of  Beejun,  the  son  of  Geeve  **, 

^  The  events  that  led  to  his  confinement  are  related  in  the  Shah  Namah 
nearly  as  follows : — 

One  day  some  peasants  app(*arcd  before  Khnosroo,  and  complained  that 
vrWd  hogs  were  laying  waste  their  fields,  and  that  they  should  all  be 
mined.  Beejun  volunteered  to  go  and  extirpate  them.  On  account  of  his 
extreme  youth,  Goorgin,  a  celebrated  pehlwan,  or  hero,  was  sent  to  acoom- 
pany  him. 

After  they  had  hunted  for  some  time,  they  set  fire  to  the  low  wood  of 
the  forest :  they  then  retired  to  a  ])leasant  spot,  where  they  drank  and 
amused  themselves  for  several  days.  But  Goorgin  having  killed  few  hogs, 
and  consequently  acquired  but  a  small  number  of  tusks,  resolved  to  lay 
aome  trap  for  Beejun,  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  that  he  might  not  return 
in  disgrace  to  the  presence  of  Klioosroo ;  and  his  envy  was  increased  by 
Beejun*s  telling  him  that  he  meant  to  have  the  lioars*  tusks  set  in  gold, 
and  suspended  as  trophies  round  the  neck  of  his  charger. 

Ooorgin  now  flattered  Beejun  by  assuring  him,  that  he  was  the  most 
valiant  of  heroes,  and  then  descril)ed  a  delightful  valley  at  some  distance, 
where  Mooneja,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Afrasiab,  held  her  court.  He 
proposed  that  they  should  proceed  to  the  spot  and  endeavour  to  seize 
her.  The  youth  was  tempted,  and  the  adventure  ended  in  his  being  made 
prisoner.  The  description  by  Goorgin  of  this  terrestrial  paradise  is  a  good 
example  of  the  style  of  Persian  poetry  : — 

^^  Seest  thou  yonder  valley  of  variegated  hues  ?  what  a  scene  to  fill  the 
heart  of  a  valiant  man  with  joy  !  Behold  these  sweet  groves,  beautiful 
gardens,  and  flowing  streams :  is  it  not  a  spot  for  the  abode  of  heroes  ? 
The  ground  resembles  velvet,  and  the  air  breathes  perfume.  Vou  would 
say  the  rose  had  imparted  its  sweets  to  the  water  of  that  rivulet.  The  stalk 
of  the  lily  bends  under  the  weight  of  the  flower,  and  the  whole  grove  is 
charmed  with  the  fragrance  of  the  rose-bush.  Sec  how  that  graceful  phea- 
sant  moves  among  the  flowers,  while  the  dove  and  the  nightingale  warble 
from  the  brunches  of  the  cypress.  From  this  moment  till  time  is  no  more, 
may  the  borders  of  these  banks  resemble  the  bowers  of  Paradise !  Cast  your 
eyes  on  every  plain  and  hill,  and  you  will  see  cheerful  circles  of  sweet  dam- 
sels, more  blooming  than  the  lovely  fairies.  Behold  Mooneja,  daughter  of 
Afrasiab,  who,  like  the  sun,  irradiates  all  the  garden.    There  too  is  her 
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who,  in  consequence  of  a  love  affair  with  Mooneeja,  the 
daughter  of  Afrasiab,  had  been  made  captive,  and,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  temerity,  8UK])cnded  by  the  heels  in  a 
pit,  where  his  life  was  only  preserved  by  the  secret  atten- 
tions of  his  mistress.  The  success  of  this  enterprise  would 
appear  to  have  depended  more  on  stratagem  than  force;  the 
Fernan  hero  went  to  the  capital  of  Afrasiab  in  the  disguise 
of  a  merchant.  Ueejun  was  freed  from  his  melancholy 
prison ;  and  the  tnxips  of  Afrasiab  sent  in  pursuit  of 
the  Persians  who  tiad  performed  this  service,  were  de- 
feated. The  young  Recjun  ^  was  a  great  favourite  of  Kai 
Khoosroo;  and  that  monarch,  overjoyed  at  the  result "^  of 
this  expedition,  when  he  met  Uoostum,  threw  himself  on 
the  ground,  and  returned  thanks  to  the  Creator  of  the  world 
for  the  success  of  that  hen),  upon  whose  head  he  placed  a 
Tcgal  crown,  as  a  just  reward  for  his  great  exploits. 

We  find  Roostum  next  engaged  in  a  series  of  conflicts 
with  his  unknown  grandson,  Boorzoo,  a  leader  in  tlie  army 
of  Afra»ab,  the  son  of  the  unhappy  Sohral),  who  had  fallni 
by  the  sword  of  his  father.  The  fate  of  Hoorzoo  might 
have  been  similar,  had  not  an  explanation  taken  place,  which 
revealed  his  birth,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  friendship 
between  him  and  his  renowned  grandfather.  The  despair 
of  the  Prince  of  Tartary  at  an  event  which  rendered  his 

mwtmr  Siumi  teAtfd  likr  m  qurtm,  attradtnl  liy  handinaidA  and  mplmdrat 
wiUi  ic^»ry.  Thin  lovrly  fair  one  in  tho  oriiaineiit  <if  thr  f^nive :  Uir  roaeaml 
Um  )r«Muniiie  yirld  Ut  hrr  l>i>auty.  IWhold  also  thme  Tiirkiah  maidi,  who 
bare  Uirir  rhamm  veil(<<l :  every  one  e<iunls  the  cypreM  in  form,  and  has 
rinicleU  like  miMk.  Their  ('h«'«'k)i  are  full  of  ro»e«,  their  eyrsof  tlerp;  thtir 
lipa  are  Termilioited  with  the  juice  of  the  frnip<*«  uid  twertenfd  with  the 
fra^ant  water  of  the  rune.  If  «'e  rhoiild  only  make  (me  day*t  journey  fur- 
warda,  we  bIiaII  rea«'h  thi»  U'nutiftil  vuUey  ;  and  BeixinfC  Mmie  of  theae  fair 
aoKrU,  we  wouhl  carry  the  glorious  |inxe  to  the  royal  Khnovmo.** 

*  Kai  Khonaroo,  we  are  UtUl,  wat  in  in^eat  distreM  when  this  hero  ftrtt 
diaafipeared  ;  and  not  Wiut^  aMe  to  diimver  him  hy  any  other  meant, 
had  rcoMirw  to  the  Jain^.Jehan.ntimai,  or  the  mirror  ahowinic  the  uni- 
verte,  whirh  had  de^<-rnde«l  from  Jenulitf«d :  in  it  he  uiw  Deejun  ■utpended 
in  a  |>it  at  the  capital  of  Afrasiab, 

»  Fcnioai. 
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ablest  leader  his  enemy,  induced  him  to  adopt  an  unworthy 
stratagem  for  deluding  Roostum  and  the  chief  heroes  of 
Persia  into  his  power.  He  employed  the  wiles  and  beauty 
of  a  dancing  girl ;  but  the  artifice  had  only  a  partial  suc- 
cesSy  and  ended  in  bringing  on  a  general  action,  in  which 
the  Persians  were  again  victorious.  Peeran-Wisa  now  ad- 
vised Afrasiab  to  retreat ;  but,  irritated  by  his  misfortunes^ 
he  refused  to  attend  to  the  counsel  of  his  wise  minister,  and 
challenged  Kai  Ehoosroo  to  single  combat.  The  Persian 
king  was  only  withheld  from  accepting  this  challenge  by 
the  united  prayers  and  entreaties  of  his  warriors,  who  re- 
presented  the  madness  of  giving  away  the  great  advan* 
tages  his  arms  had  obtained,  by  engaging  personally  with  a 
prince  whom  misfortune  had  rendered  desperate.  During 
the  conferences  that  took  place,  Boorzoo  advanced  to  meet 
Afrasiab;  and  the  latter,  mad  with  rage  at  the  sight 
of  an  opponent  whom  he  deemed  a  deserter,  exclaimed — 
"  Vile  upstart !  knowest  thou  thy  father,  that  tliou  pre- 
sumest  to  enter  the  lists  with  a  monarch  who  gave  thee 
br^ad  ?  Let  Kai  Khoosroo  advance.  Thy  punishment  shall 
be  the  wrath  of  God,  which  always  falls  on  the  ungrate- 
ful." The  young  warrior,  enraged  at  these  reproaches, 
rushed  to  the  conflict.  The  combat  was  however  prevented 
by  the  advance  of  both  armies,  and  by  a  general  action,  only 
terminated  by  the  approach  of  night.  The  troops  of  Afra- 
siab retired,  but,  we  may  conclude,  were  not  defeated,  as 
they  were  not  pursued. 

This  battle  was  fought  in  Seistan,  and  Kai  Khoosroo  com- 
plied with  the  entreaty  of  Roostum,  that  he  would  honour 
his  humble  dwelling  with  his  presence.  He  was  sumptu- 
ously entertained  for  a  week  by  his  general ;  who  now  re- 
quested that,  in  consideration  of  his  great  age*,  he  might 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement ;  while  his  son 

*  Roostum  is  made  to  say  that  he  is  four  hundred  years  old :  but  the  poet 
seems  reluctant  to  allow  his  great  hero  to  quit  the  scene  even  at  this  age ; 
and  he  is  soon  brought  forward  again. 
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FcnuDun  and  his  grandaon  Boorsoo  should  serve  in  his 
pbee.  The  monarch  consented,  and  gave  the  governments 
of  Obour  and  Hcri"  to  Boorzoo,  while  he  sent  Feramurs  on 
an  expedition  into  Hindostan,  with  orders,  after  subduing 
that  country,  to  co-operate  with  a  force  under  Gudurs, 
appointed  to  invade  Tartary.  Gudurz  was  opposed  in 
ihk  expedition  by  Pei*ran-Wisa :  after  some  operations  of 
fittle  consequence,  the  Tartar  general  iient  the  following 
message  to  the  Persian  leader":  '*  Can  the  life  of  Siawush, 
for  whom  lo  much  blood  has  already  been  shed,  be  restored 
by  the  further  destruction  of  armies  ?     Let  us  close  this 

w 

sanguinary  contest  by  combats  between  heroes,  and  spare 
the  further  effusion  of  the  bloixl  of  the  soldiers.*"  His  pro- 
posal  was  accepted;  and  ten  heroes,  including  the  two 
generals,  were  chosen  from  each  army"*.  All  these  combats 
terminated,  according  to  Persian  historians i*,  favouralily  to 
tbdr  champions.  That  between  Gudurz  and  Peeran-Wisa 
was  dreadful,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  skill  and  va- 
lour of  the  combatants.  Peeran-Wisa's  horse  was  at  last 
killed,  and  the  fall  bn>ke  his  right  arm.  Unable  to  continue 
the  conflict,  he  endeavoured  to  escape  to  some  neighbouring 
hills;  but  Gudurz  pursued,  and,  as  he  approached,  called 
to  hb  opponent  to  yield,  and  that  his  life  should  be  s}iarcd. 

*  The  ancient  naac  oC  llenc 

*  Their  namei  were  mm  foUiiw  :— . 

OuDfES.  Pec  RAM -Wis  A. 

Obbtb.  Gooaoox,  the  murderer  of  Siawuth. 

FBBiBUBa,tuidetoKjuKhooeroo.      Gt'LSAi:D^  the  brother  uf  Peeran. 

Wiia. 
RoBAir,  Mm  of  OtulurB.  BuRMArir. 

OoOBllBCy.  AVOCREMAS. 

floOBAXCII.  SlAMI'CII. 

Beeji'm,  ton  of  Gervr.  CiiorerKx,  ton  of  Peeran. 

ZrVKAr-^HAMWERAX.  At'KllAST. 

Obhbooii.  Bawta. 

Fbboonitl.  Zsmkula. 

Ur  JEBB,  aoB  of  Chidun.  SEuaaH  va« 
»  FeHoaL 
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^^  I  cannot  purchase  a  few  hours  of  ignoble  existence,''  said 
the  old  raan,  "  at  the  expense  of  my  honour."  With  these 
words  lie  turned  and  darted  his  lance  with  his  left  arm ; 
it  inflicted  a  slight  wound  on  Gudurz,  who  immediately 
threw  his  javelin,  and  pierced  the  heart  of  Peeran-Wisa, 
The  aged  hero  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.  Gudurz  caught 
the  blood  in  his  hand  as  it  gushed  from  the  wound,  and 
with  streaming  and  uplifted  eyes  drank  it  off  to  the  memory 
of  Siawush  and  of  his  own  children^,  who  had  fallen  in  this 
long  and  dreadful  war.  He'  covered  his  face  with  the  blood 
of  Peeran-Wisa,  and  raised  his  sword  to  sever  the  head  from 
the  body ;  but  a  consideration  for  the  virtue  and  dignity  of 
the  vanquished  arrested  the  blow.  When  he  returned,  he 
was  h^led  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  found  all  the  other  com- 
batants had  been  victorious,  each  having  slain  his  adversary, 
and  dragged  his  body,  at  the  tail  of  his  horse,  into  the 
camp.  The  son  of  Gudurz  was  sent  to  bring  the  corpse 
of  Pecran-Wisa:  it  was  laid  before  Kai  Khoosroo,  who 
forgot  the  murder  of  his  father,  Siawush,  in  mourning 
over  the  remains  of  the  preserver  and  protector  of  his 
youth  He  ordered '  the  body  to  be  embalmed  and  placed 
in  a  mausoleum,  with  the  throne S  the  mace,  the  cap,  and  all 
the  insignia  of  honour  usual  at  the  obsequies  of  the  greatest 
heroes. 

Kai  Khoosroo  pursued  the  advantage  he  had  obtained ; 
and  having  crossed  the  Ox  us,  took  possession  of  Samarcand 
and  Bokharah.     Afrasiab  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  ob- 


4  He  had  lost,  as  has  been  stated,  seventy  sons  and  grandsons  in  one  actiom. 
This  is  not  an  overcharged  picture  of  the  effects  of  the  feelings  cherished  by 
races  of  men,  who,  from  being  in  a  country  without  laws,  are  in  the  habit  of 
seeking  blood  for  blood.  The  sc'«ne  here  described  would  not  be  unlikely 
to  occur  in  our  own  times  in  a  contest  between  two  tribes  in  Persia  who 
have  a  blood-feud. 

*■  Ferdosi. 

•  Ferdosi. 

*■  In  the  original  of  Ferdosi,  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried  with  the  tuch|, 
goorz,  kuUah,  &c.  I  have  literally  translated  these  terms,  as  they  relate  to 
an  ancient  usage  in  funeral  rites. 
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Uin  peaoe>  sending  hit  son,  Sheydah,  as  ambassador.  This 
impatient  youth,  who  appears  to  have  been  ill-suited  to  his 
oflice,  delivered  his  father's  message  in  the  most  arrogant 
style,  and  finished  by  challenging  the  Persian  monarch  to 
Bieet  him  in  single  combat.  His  manner  and  insolence  so 
provoked  Kai  Khoosroo,  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
hui  accepting  the  ch«illenge.  They  fought,  and  Sheydah 
fell.  The  intelligence  of  his  death  no  sooner  reached 
Afrasiab,  than  he  precipitated  another  engagement,  in  which 
his  troops  fought  with  all  the  bravery  rage  and  despair 
could  inspire;  but  they  were  defitited,  and  Afrasiab,  after 
some  further  resistance",  was  taken  in  the  mountains  and 
brought  to  Kai  Khoosroo.  That  monarch  commanded  that 
he  should  suffer  the  same  death  to  which  he  had  doomed 
the  inmxrent  Siawush,  to  revenge  whose  bl(Kxl,  this  long 
and  sanguinary  war  had  been  undertaken. 

Soon  after  these  events,  Kai  Khoosroo  resolved  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  religious  retirement :  he  deli- 
▼crodover  Cabul,  Zabulistan,  and  Neemroz%  to  Hoomstum, 
as  hereditary  possessions:  and  resigned  his  throne  to 
Lohrasp,  the  son-in-law  of  Kai  Kaoos,  and  his  own  son 
of  adopticMi  and  of  affection.  Khorassan  was  delivered 
over  to  Toos :  to  whom,  and  to  Feriburz,  the  mn  of  Kai 
Kaoos,  he  gave  the  strictc*st  charge  to  preserve  their  alle- 
giance to  Lohrasp.  After  these  arrangements,  he  went, 
accompanied  by  some  nobles )^,  to  a  npring*,  which  had  been 

*  Hi*  r»piul  of  Behe»ht  Ouni?  stuod  a  »i«>gr, «  hu  h  it  dcmrrilitnl  by  Fenlou. 

*  NeonruB  is  part  of  th«  nHxirm  S*i»tan.  Th«>  Pmuuii  hare  m  tni- 
iiutm^  that  Uib  eountry  «m  formerly  cavtrrd  with  m  lakr,  which  wm 
draaavd  hy  toine genii  in  half  a  day,  whence  the  name  of  Nrenirua  or  half, 
day :  but  a*  Neemroa  mean*  alto  midday,  it  it  in  all  prubahility  oiecaplio. 
rically  uaed  in  Peraian,  at  in  FrriH-h,  (temian,  and  teireral  other  languaf^ea, 
to  4e<i|piaia  the  touth  ;  and  Uiit  province  Uet  directly  south  of  Dulkh,  the 
aoncnt  capital  of  Pemia. 

'  Tuoa,  Gcere,  and  Goottahem,  were  the  nobles  who  acoompanied  him. 

'  Thit  retirement  to  a  teerut  or  tprin|(  ar|nics  the  belief  of  a  reUfOon  noc 
ualike  that  of  the  Uindiioa,  amon|(  wliom  tprini^  are  peculiarly  sacrvd,  and 
are  gvnwmlly  fi&ed  oo  by  U»ose  who  rcaulve  ou  ndigiuua  raciroMnc. 
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fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  his  repose.  Here,  according  to 
the  author*  I  have  hitherto  followed,  he  disappeared,  and 
all  those  who  went  with  him  were  destroyed  on  their  return 
by  a  violent  tempest. 

Kai  Khoosroo  lived  ninety  years,  and  reigned  sixty.  He 
was  a  prince  of  the  highest  qualities,  and  his  name  is  still 
cherished  by  his  countrymen.  Some  authors^  assert  that 
he  is  not  dead,  but  concealed*^;  and  tradition  elevates  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  prophet. 

Lohrasp,  the  successor  of  Kai  Khoosroo,  met  at  first  with 
some  opposition ;  but  his  virtues,  the  excellence  of  his  civil 
institutions,  and  the  discipline  he  introduced  into  the  army, 
soon  established  his  authority. 

This  prince  obliged  both  the  rulers  of  Tartary  and  of 
China^  to  do  him  homage.  Raham  Gudurz,  more  com- 
monly known  by  his  title  of  Bucht-ul-Nasser',  the  governor 
of  Irak,  was  commanded  to  extend  the  empire  to  the  west : 
and  we  ore  told  by  a  Mahomedan  author^,  that  an  army 
was  detached  by  him  against  Jerusalem,  then  ruled  by  a 
descendant  of  David ;  who  submitted  on  its  advance,  and 
gave  up  one  of  the  principal  men  among  the  Children  of 
Israel  as  a  hostage  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
engagement,  to  pay  tribute  to  his  conqueror.  The  Persian 
army,  however,  had  only  marched  a  short  distance  on  its 
return,  when  its  commander  learnt  that  the  Jews  had 
risen,  and  put  their  ruler  to  death,  as  the  author  of  a  com* 

*  Ferdosi. 

^  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

«  Ohaib  is  the  Persian  phnue,  and  it  applied  to  such  of  their  prophets  M 
they  believe  are  not  dead,  t)ut  will  re-appear. 
^  This  term  describes  what  we  call  Chinese  Tartary. 

•  The  meaning  of  this  title  is,  the  "  Fortune  of  Victory." 

'  Tarikh  Tubree. — Abon  Jaaffer,  an  inhabitant  of  Tabreez,  wrote  this  Hig- 
tory  of  the  World  in  Arabic.  The  author  was  bom  in  224  of  the  Hejerah. 
In  310  of  the  Hejerah  this  work  was  translated  into  Persian,  by  Abou  Aly 
Mahomed  Alda^^mee.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  authentic  oriental 
histories.  The  Persian  work  is  more  valuable  than  the  Arabic,  many  addi- 
tions and  amendments  having  been  made  by  the  able  translator. 
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pact  which  they  deemed  disgraceful.  He  sent  an  aooount 
of  what  he  had  heard  to  Bucht-uI-Nasser,  who  immediately 
marched  in  person  to  Jerusalem,  took,  and  plundered  it ; 
carrying  away  into  bondage  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were 
not  put  to  the  sword. 

It  has  been  asserted',  that  Bucht-ul-Nasser  is  the  Nebu« 
cbadneasar  of  Jewish  writers ;  and  there  is,  no  doubt,  a 
near  agreement  between  the  relation  of  the  Mahomedan 
author  I  hare  followed  and  the  Scriptures :  but  many  facts 
must  be  reconciled  before  we  can  adopt  such  a  conclusion. 
This  subject  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

The  preference  which  Lohrasp  showed  for  the  children 
of  Kai  Kaoos  offended  his  own  son  Gushtasp;  on  the 
failure  of  a  plot  against  his  father's  power,  into  which  he 
had  entered,  he  fled  into  the  regions  of  the  West^,  where  he 
lired  for  some  time  in  disguise.  The  Persians*  are  too 
much  addicted  to  embellishment,  to  permit  one  of  their 
royal  race  to  wander  without  adventures ;  and,  acamling  to 
popidar  accounts,  the  elegant  figure  of  Gushtasp  causi*d  the 
Emperor  of  the  West's  daughter,  the  lx?autiful  Kattyoon^, 
to  neglect  all  the  noble  youth  of  her  own  country,  who  had 
been  commanded  to  display  their  figures  under  her  Imlcony 
in  order  that  she  might  si*lect  a  husband,  and  to  throw 
the  orange,  which  marked  her  election,  at  the  graceful 
stranger.  The  emperor  was  enraged  at  her  mean  choice ; 
and,  though  forced  to  comply  with  what  had  been  an 
established  usage  of  the  eni|)ire,  alxilisluKl  it  from  that 
instant,  and  expelled  his  daughtcT  to  the  low  dwelling  of 
her  husband.     The  same  fable  states^,  that  the  emperor 

*  RkhArdaon. 

^  Th«  PcrtiMi  word  it  Rimno,  m  ttrm  adopted  •inct*  tht*  mtahliidiiiirnt  of 
tht  CAfttem  empire  of  the  Romans.  It  may  aiway^  U*  n>n«idfn^  a«  a 
gmrrai  and  indrtinite  name  by  which  I'eniaii  author*  dr^rriU*  the  pn»vincr« 
of  the  Euphrates,  to  the  ahorm  of  the  Kuxine  and  .Mediterranean. 

*  Frrtkmi. 
'  Probably  a  comiption  of  Khatoon,  which  ftignities  lady. 

*  PcrdiMt 
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proclaimed,  the  hands  of  his  two  remaining  daughters 
should  be  given  to  whoever  slew  a  lion  and  a  dragon,  at 
that  period  the  terror  of  the  kingdom.  Two  princes, 
who  loved  the  princesses,  but  dreaded  the  conflict  with 
such  monsters,  applied  to  Gushtasp,  whose  fame  for  cou- 
rage had  spread  around,  and  that  hero  overcame  both 
the  lion  and  the  dragon ;  while  the  lovers,  assuming  the 
merit  of  these  actions,  married  their  mistresses.  The 
emperor  soon  afterwards  discovered  the  truth™,  and 
showered  favours  upon  Gushtasp,  whom  he  appointed 
the  leader  of  his  forces.  The  fame  of  the  young  prince 
spread  to  Persia:  Lohrasp,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of 
a  foreign  army,  headed  by  the  heir  to  the  throne,  gave 
the  command  of  his  troops  to  his  second  son,  Zurreer ;  to 
whom  he  also  intrusted  his  crown,  and  directed  him  to 
place  it  upon  the  head  of  his  brother  whenever  they  met. 
Gushtasp,  when  the  armies  approached,  did  not  hesitate  to 
visit  the  camp  of  his  countrymen  :  he  was  instantly  hailed 
their  king,  and  informed  by  Zurreer  of  the  commands  of 
his  father.  He  wrote  to  the  emperor,  whom  he  served,  to 
entreat  his  presence,  and  assured  him  that  every  thing 
should  be  settled  to  his  wish.  The  monarch  came,  and 
found  his  son-in-law  seated  on  a  throne,  the  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  Persia.  After  this  interview,  at  which  peace 
between  the  two  nations  was  concluded,  Gushtasp  marched 
with  his  princess  to  Persia,  and  became  a  faithful  servant  to 
his  father,  who  declared  him  his  successor,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  gave  over  to  him  the  charge  of  the  empire,  choosing 
to  end  his  own  days  in  pious  retirement.  It  is  stated  by 
Persian  authors,  that  Lohrasp  sat  upon  the  throne  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years". 

The  reign  of  his  son  and  successor,  Gushtasp^  owes 

"  FerdoAi. 

°  The  reign  of  this  prince  probably  includes  those  of  Cambyses  and 
Smerdis  31  agus. 

°  The  Darius  Hystaspes  of  the  Greeks.  This  sovereign,  according  to 
Oreek  writers,  was  the  first  who  coined  gold  in  Persia:  the  coins  which  he 
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much  of  its  celebrity  to  its  bein^  the  period  when  the  Per- 
sians were  converted  to  the  worship  of  fire.    Zoroaster,  who  . 
effected  this  change  in  the  religion  of  his  country,  is  called  - 
m  prophet  or  an  impostor,  as  the  events  of  his  Ufe  happen  ; 
to  be  drawn  from  Pehlivi  or  Mahomedan  authors.     The  i 
former  pretend  he  was  every   thing  that   was  holy   and; 
enlightened:  while  the  latter  assert p,  he  was  only  a  good; 
astrologer,  himself  deceived  by  the  Devil  into  becoming  the 
teacher  of  a  new  and  impious  doctrine.     All  agree  that  hf 
lived  under  Gushtasp,  and  led  him  either  by  his  arts  or  hi^ 
miracles*!,  to  become  a  zealous  and  powerful  propagator  €f 
his  faith.     The  royal  bigot  not  only  built  temples  of  fire  in 
every  part  of  his  kingdom,  but  compelled  his  subjects  to 
worship  in  them.    It  is  stated  in  one  work%  that  Isfundear, 
the  son  of  Gushtasp,  was  the  first  convert  made  by  Zoro- 
aster;   and  that   his  father  was   persuaded,   by    the  elo- 
quence of  the  prince  to  follow  his  example.     This  doctrine,    , 
first  taught  in  Aderbijan*,  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole 
empire.     The  king  ordered  twelve  thousand  cow-hides  to    ' 
be  tanned  fine,  that  the  precepts  of  his  new  faith  might 
be  written  on  them.     These  parchments  were  deposited  in 
m  vaults  hewn  out  of  the  rock  at  PersepoUs.     Holy  men 
were  appointed  to  guard  them ;  and  it  was  commanded  that 
the  profane  should  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  sacred 
records. 

The  first   result  from  this  change  of  religion,  was  a 

ilnirk  were  adl«d  aftrr  hit  mum*,  IHrim,  ms  the  gM  cuins  of  Philip,  the 
father  of  Airxaiider,  were  aUk*d  Phili)M. 

'  PenkMi  wmytj  the  Devil  tiMke  tu  ZonMuter  fnim  the  midst  (»f  a  flame. 

^  It  b  rebtod,  that  (lushtaup  f(ir  a  time  denied  the  truth  of  Zoruaster*t 
■UMMO,  aod  ooce  oon&iied  the  prophet**  penon  for  leven  years.  '  > 

'  Zeenuuul-Tuarikh.  '^ 

*  The  Pehlivi  mune  of  this  prin-iiire  is  Axerl»ijan,  or  the  House  of  Fire ; 
pftihalily  f^^ni  to  it  from  the  worsltip  of  fireoriiciiuitiiig  in  the  province  of 
vhirh  Zoroaster  was  a  native :  he  was  iMirn  at  the  town  of  i  K»nma. 

*  Some  vaults,  ordukhmahs,  as  they  are  tennnl  in  Pehlivi,  which  answer 
this  descripcioii,  are  still  to  lie  seen  at  the  niitu  of  Persepidis. 
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war  with  Aijasp,  King  of  Tartary " ;  who  wrote  to  Gusb. 
tasp^)  to  warn  him  agaimt  the  error  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  and  to  desire  he  would  return  to  the  faith  of  his 
anoeBtom,  threatening  him  with  an  attack  if  he  slighted 
his  advice.  The  Persian  King  was  indignant  at  this  letter, 
and  a  war  immediately  commenced.  In  the  first  action, 
fought  in  the  Persian  territories,  the  brother  ^  of  Gushtasp 
was  killed  by  the  son'  of  Arjasp;  but  that  young  prince  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  triumph:  he  fell  under  the  sword  of 
Isfundear^  the  son  of  the  Persian  monarch.  The  battle 
terminated  in  the  complete  defeat  of  Aijasp,  who  fled  into 
his  own  territories. 

A  short  time  after  this  action,  Isfundear  was  forced  into 
rebellion  by  the  intrigues  of  his  father's  court.  He  appears 
soon  to  have  submitted,   and  was  imprisoned:    but  the 

*  He  is  oftener  called  King  of  China ;  but  tbe  fact  is,  the  monarch  with 
whom  the  Persians  warred  appears  to  have  ruled  over  the  countries  we  now 
call  Chinese  Tartary,  and  probably  a  considerable  part  of  China. 

*  Translationn  of  tliiR  letter,  and  of  the  answer  sent  to  it,  as  given  by  Fer« 
dosi,  may  be  seen  by  the  English  reader  in  the  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Mis- 
cellany, published  at  Calcutta  in  \^8Q. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Shah-Namah,  will  show  the  feelings  ex* 
cited  at  the  Court  of  Tartary,  by  this  change  in  the  national  religion  :— 

^^  Know  ye,  (said  Arjasp  to  his  assembled  chiefs,)  that  glory,  wisdom,  and 
the  pure  religion,  have  fled  from  Persia.  A  certain  sorcerer,  styling  himself 
a  prophet,  hath  appeared  in  that  region  and  introduced  a  new  form  of 
worship  among  the  people ;  to  whom  he  hath  said — ^  I  am  come  from  above : 
I  am  come  from  the  God  of  the  world  :  I  have  seen  the  Lord  in  Heaven : 
and,  lo !  here  are  the  Zund  and  the  Osta,  as  written  by  himself.  I  also  saw 
Ahriman  in  the  midst  of  Hell,  but  was  unable  to  compass  the  circle  that 
enclosed  him.  And,  behold  !  I  am  deputed  by  the  Almighty  to  preach  the 
true  faith  to  the  king  of  the  earth.' — And  now  all  the  most  renowned  warriorg 
of  Persia,  with  the  son  of  Lohrasp  at  their  head,  have  fallen  into  his 
snares :  the  brother,  too,  of  Gushtasp,  that  valiant  cavalier  and  champion  of 
Persia,  Zurreer — nay,  all  have  embraced  his  doctrines :  all  have  wantonly 
sacrificed  their  eternal  happiness  to  the  old  magician,  whose  pemidoua 
precepts  threaten  to  pervade  the  whole  world.  He  rules  already  over  Persia 
as  a  prophet." — Ferdosi. 

y  Zurreer. 

*  Bederufsh. 

*  Some  say  he  was  not  his  son,  but  only  a  great  hero  of  loyal  blood. 
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mooieiit  the  news  of  his  confinement  reached  Tartary»  the 
nooarch  of  that  country  recommenced  hostilities,  invaded 
Persia,  defeated  Gushtasp,  and  made  his  daughter  pri- 
aoner  ^.  After  this  success,  he  returned  to  Tartary,  car- 
rying with  him  his  royal  captive  and  immense  spoils. 
Oushtasp  in  despair  not  only  gave  Isfundear  his  liberty, 
but  promised  to  resign  his  crown  to  him,  if  he  succeeded  in 
releasing  his  sister.  The  prince  agreed  to  the  terms,  col- 
lected an  army,  with  which  he  defeated  Arjasp,  and  pre- 
pared to  pursue  him  to  his  capital  of  Roueendeh^  It  ap- 
pears that  there  were  three  routes  to  this  city  from  Bulkh : 
one  four  months^  journey,  another  two  months*,  and  the 
third  not  more  than  six  or  seven  days^  march;  but  this 
last^,  was  over  a  desert  so  wild,  so  barren,  and  so  infested 
by  ferodous  animals  and  poisonous  serpents,  that  no  at- 
tempt had  ever  been  macie  to  traverse  it.  This,  however, 
was  the  route  which  Isfundear  determined  to  take,  accom- 
panied only  by  sixty  chosen  men.  He  sent  a  chief  called 
Pooshtung*  with  the  army  and  heavy  baggage  by  the  road 
which  was  two  months'  march.  This  officer  was  directed  to 
watch,  as  he  approached  the  capital  of  the  enemy,  for  a 
dgnal  of  fire,  and  commanded,  the  moment  ho  saw  it,  to 
leKl  his  men  to  the  assault. 

Isfundear  and  his  sixty  attendants  were  habited  as  mer- 
chants, and  carried  with  them  abundance  of  valuable  com- 
modities. They  pas!«ed  the  desert  in  safety,  and  entered 
Roueendeh  without  exciting  the  least  suspicion.  A  report 
was  carefully  circulated,  that  a  greet  and  wealthy  merchant 
attended  by  a  numl)er  of  friends  had  eseaiKtl  from  the 
tjrranny  of  Gushtasp.  This,  as  was  intended,  soon  reached 
the  oars  of  Arjasp,  who  sent  for  Isfundear,  that  he  might 
view  his  merchandise.     The  disguised  prince  attended, 

^  Zfiaiiit.al.TuAnkh. 

*  BBimn^gh  oiMiii  Um  Drascn  City ;  m  nanm  pruUUily  givvi  to  it  (rma 

*  ZMnnt-uI-Tuarikh. 

*  His  braUr,  or  hAlf4»n»tlier. 
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made  an  offering  of  some  rich  jewels,  and  was  assured  of 
favour  and  protection.  No  suspicion  whatever  appears  to 
have  been  entertained ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  day  when  the 
Persian  army  appeared  before  the  city,  Isfundear  made  the 
appointed  signal.  The  troops  from  without  instantly  as- 
saulted the  town,  while  the  prince  and  his  companions  made 
an  attack  upon  the  palace.  The  complete  surprise  and 
consequent  confusion  of  his  enemies,  gave  him  an  easy  vic- 
tory. When  he  approached  the  king,  he  exclaimed,  **  You 
miscreant  Turk^!  I  am  Isfundear,  Prince  of  Persia!*' 
Aijasp,  terrified  at  the  name,  fled,  but  was  soon  overtaken 
and  slain :  all  his  brothers  met  the  same  fate.  The  sister 
of  Isfundear  v^as  released,  and  restored  to  her  father,  to 
whom  his  victorious  son  also  sent  the  throne  of  Aijasp, 
and  an  immense  booty.  The  government  of  Turan  was 
bestowed  on  a  pious  man,  the  descendant  of  Agrarees, 
whose  dynasty,  the  author  ^  here  followed  adds,  continued 
to  rule  there  till  the  time  of  Alexander. 

There  are  various  accounts  of  the  achievements  of  Isfun- 
dear. According  to  Ferdosi,  after  the  first  war  with 
Arjasp  had  been  brought  to  a  favourable  conclusion  by 
his  valour,  Isfundear  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Bulkh, 
where  he  not  only  had  a  court,  but  was  vested  with  a 
power  over  the  whole  empire.  But  this  only  rendered  his 
enemies  more  active.  They  persuaded  Gushtasp  that  his 
son  was  forming  designs  against  his  life;  and  the  prince 
was  <tti^enly  summoned  to  PersepoUs,  where  he  no  sooner 
arrived,  than  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  a  fort  in  Aderbijan.  This  act  appears  not  only  to  have 
revived  those  religious  and  civil  disputes  with  which  Persia 
was  at  this  period  agitated,  but  to  have  encouraged  the  mo- 
narch of  Tartary  again  to  invade  that  empue.  His  success 
was  great :  Khorassan  was  plundered ;  Bulkh  was  taken ; 

'  Zeenut-ul.Tuarikh.  The  term  *^  Turk'*  is  used  by  the  author  of  that 
work ;  but  this  event  was  long  before  the  period  when  the  Turks  came 
into  that  part  of  Tartary. 

s  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 
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the  old  king,  Lohnup,  was  included  in  the  general  massacre 
of  the  priests  and  followers  of  Zoroaster^.  The  apron  of 
KAwAh»  kmg  the  standard  of  the  empire,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  was  carried  in  triumph  to  the 
capital  of  Tartary.  Gushtasp,  who  had  been  taken  by 
surprise,  assembled  a  large  army,  and  was  at  first  success- 
fuL  He  defeated  the  son  of  the  sovereign  of  Tartary,  who 
had  laundered  Bulkh,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat;  but 
pursuing  him  to  the  Oxus,  he  was  encountered  by  another 
army,  and  completely  routed :  half  his  troops  were  slain, 
and  the  remainder  with  difficulty  fled  to  Khorassan.  Re- 
duced to  such  distress,  he  had  no  remedy  but  to  implore 
the  aid  of  his  injured  son.  His  celebrated  minister, 
Jamasp,  was  employed  on  this  mission  ;  and  Isfundear  was 
not  only  prevailed  on  to  pardon  the  injuries  he  had  sus- 
tained, but  to  avenge  the  cause  of  his  sovereign  and  his 
country.  He  was*  chiefly  induced  to  come  forward  by  his 
devotion  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster ;  and  he  engaged  in 
the  holy  war  against  its  enemies  with  all  the  zeal  of  uncon- 
querable enthusiasm.  His  success  was  complete^;  and 
every  new  victory  gave  this  hero  of  Persian  romance  a  new 
opportunity  of  ihowing,  that  his  clemency  and  generosity 
were  even  more  conspicuous  than  his  wisdom  and  valour. 
He  not  only  defeated  his  enemies  in  the  field,  but  took  their 
capital  afker  a  series  of  exploits  \  not  surpassed  by  any  that 
Roottum  ever  achieved.     He  became  master  of  Roue^ideh ; 


^  ZoffMfttcr  died  a  few  mootht  before  thu  invmsion. 

*  Fcfdoa* 

'  In  one  of  hU  first  victories,  Ferdosi  infonni  us,  such  of  kis  enemies  as 
remained,  implored  for  mercy,  holding,.!  i^^^f  I"  thair  nuitith.  Xbll  ■'^^ 
■arkahle  nsy  still  ezisU  in  psru  of  Tnruiry  and  India. 
^  TEe  linftJchsn,  or  seren  stages,  by  which  he  made  hb  way  to  Rooeen* 
dch,  are  (amous  in  Persian  romance.  The  first  was  defended  by  two  sarage 
vohras ;  the  second  by  two  enormous  lions ;  the  third  by  a  dragon  witli 
•cren  heads ;  the  fourth  by  a  nuiuster  called  glioul  iir  demon ;  the  fifth 
kj  a  grifin,  or  winged  muuster;  the  sixth  by  a  perpetual  fountain  uf 
height;  and  the   seventh   by  a  great   lake  bounded   by    lofty 
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kiUed  the  king  and  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants; 
released  two  of  his  sisters,  who  had  been  taken  at  Bulkh ; 
and,  what  was  mcnre  important  than  all,  recovered  the  sacred 
banner  of  the  empire,  the  Durufsh  Kawanee"*.  The  author 
who  relates  this  great  conquest,  gives  no  particulars  of  the 
expeditions  of  Isfundear  to  India,  Arabia,  and  the  West  % 
which  he  merely  states  that  he  conquered.  We  have  how- 
ever a  romance  in  Pernan,  wholly  dedicated  to  the  exploits 
of  this  prince®;  and  in  it  there  is  a  long  fabulous  account 
of  his  western  expedition. 

After  Isfundear  had  subdued  every  foreign  enemy,  he 
expected  that  reward  which  he  had  so  long  been  promised — 
the  crown  of  Perma;  but  Gushtasp,  unwilling  to  resign 
power,  evaded  the  performance  of  his  promise.  **  I  diould 
feel  ashamed,^  said  he,  *Ho  give  you  an  unsettled  kingdom, 
such  as  mine  is  at  present.  RoQikiUjii  and  his  family,  have 
thrown  off  their  allegiance,  and  established  thdbr  mde* 
pendence  in  Selsian.  They  must  be  reduced ;  if  my  son 
effects  this;  and  brings  that  chief  bound  to  our  presence, 
he  shall  receive  the  reward  his  unequalled  valour  merits— 
the  sovereignty  of  a  great  and  tranquil  empre'.'*^  The 
prince  started  at  this  proposition;  it  required  all  the  flattery 
and  eloquence  of  his  father  to  reconcile  him  to  the  desperate 
attempt  At  last  however  he  was  induced  to  give  a  re- 
luctant consent  to  an  expedition  fatal  at  once  to  his  fame  and 
his  existence.  It  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  on  the  numerous 
adventures  which  preceded  the  combat  between  Isfundear 
and  Roostum.  They  are  all  honourable  to  the  valour  and 
generosity  of  both.  Isfundear^  earnestly  solicited  Roostum 
to  permit  his  hands  to  be  bound,  that  he  might  satisfy 
his  father's  command;  but  the  hero,  who  offered  every 
other  concession,  refused  to  assent  to  an  act  which  would 

»  The  standard  of  Kawfih. 

^  Room,  or  Asia  Minor. 

**  It  is  called  the  Isfundear  Namah. 

P  Ferdosi, 

<1  Ferdosi, 
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bring  dugraoe  on  his  family.  A  battle  oonmienced,  in  which 
aerend  principal  chiefs  on  both  sides  were  slain.  Isfundear 
encountered  Koostum;  and  the  latter  was  wounded,  and 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  field :  he  returned'  however  next 
day  to  the  combat;  and  on  this  occasion,  we  are  tdd,  had 
prorided  an  arrow,  with  a  double  point",  to  pierce  the  eyes 
of  Isfundear,  whose  body  was  invulnerable,  probably- from 
being  cased  in  armour  ^  Before  Hoostum  conunenced  the 
leoood  combat,  he  offered  all  his  wealth,  if  that  would 
satisfy  a  prince,  to  whom  he  professed  the  most  perfect 
allegiance ;  but  Isfundear  would  listen  to  no  terms,  except 
that  the  hero  should  permit  himself  to  be  bound,  and  led  to 
Gushtaqa.  The  contest  began,  and  continued  with  fury, 
till  Roostum  drew  the  fatal  arrow.  It  flew  with  too  certain 
an  aim,  and  closed  for  ever  the  eyes  of  the  brave  prince, 
who  exclaimed,  as  he  writhed  under  the  excruciating  wound, 
^  This  is  a  just  termination  to  the  desperate  and  senseless 
enterprise  in  which  the  schemes  of  my  wicked  father  have 
involved  me°.^  Before  he  died,  he  gave  over  his  son,  Bah* 
man,  to  the  charge  of  Roostum,  and  entreated  that  the 
hero  would  educate  him  as  a  warrior.  Pooshtung,  the 
brother  of  Isfundear,  took  up  his  body,  placed  it  on  a 
bier,  and  proceeded,  with  all  his  army  cbthed  in  black  ',  to 
Bulkh.  The  old  monarch  too  late  saw  the  folly  of  his 
plans:  he  long  mourned  over  his  irretrievable  loss;  before 
his  death,  he  sent  for  his  grandson,  Bahman,  and  appcnnted 
him  his  heir  and  successor. 

The   worship  of  fire  spread  in  ever/  direction  during 

'  Fcrdoii  nyt,  be  wm  miracakmsly  iccofered  by  tbc  linraryb,  or  Kriflhi, 
mmi  (turn  ii  rwrivad  tbe  (mxmI  arrow  wbicb  ga^e  bim  tbe  victory  In  tbo  next 
«Uy*»  rumt«t. 

*  Arrrwt  of  tbit  »bape  uv  ttill  oommon  in  Pntia. 

*  He  it  often  called  Koiuwtuu,  or  brau  liody,  to  express  bis  being  lo« 


•  FenloM. 

*  It  wottU  appmr  tbat  tbis  onbmr  baa  been  Uiat  of  moitming  in  F«wa 
frmn  tbe  most  andent  ages :  but  tbdr  term,  Sia,  may  |ierbapa  be  transbte^ 
dark,  as  it  applies  to  dark  blue  and  dark  lu-uwu  as  well  as  black. 

£2 
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Gushtasp^s  reign ;  this  circumstance  has  given  him  a  fame 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  merit  on  any  other  ground. 
Persian  historians  inform  us  that  he  reigned  sixty  years^. 

Gushtasp  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Bahman, 
better  known  in  history  by  his  title,  Ardisheer  Dirazdust'; 
the  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  cele- 
brated for  the  wisdom  he  displayed  in  the  internal  regula* 
tion  of  his  empire.  He  knew,  we  are  told,  by  means  of 
secret  agents,  every  action,  important  or  trifling,  of  the 
numerous  officers  he  employed;  and  they  were  rewarded 
or  punished  as  they  conducted  themselves.  Every  year, 
some  of  the  principal  cultivators  of  each  province  wsuted 
on  the  monarch;  and,  from  a  full  communication  with  them, 
he  became  minutely  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
country. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  the  celebrated  Roos- 
tum  was  slain ^  by  the  treachery  of  his  brother;  and 
Bahman  immediately  invaded   Seistan  with  an  immense 

7  It  has  been  before  stated,  that  he  was  the  Darius  Hystaspes  of  the 
Oreeks ;  if  so,  his  long  reign  probably  includes  both  his  own  and  that  of 
his  successor,  Xerxes,  who,  there  is  reason  to  think,  from  grounds  which 
will  be  stated  hereafter,  is  the  Isfundear  of  Eastern  authors. 

*  The  Persian  name,  Ardisheer,  would  at  first  seem  easily  dedudbterfrom 
the  compound  term  Oodod-^eco*,  which  means  the  lion  of  the  camp.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  such  etymologies,  unless  we  are^ell 
versed  in  the  language  of  the  period  when  the  title  was  given.  The  Zund 
and  Shanscrit  have  a  marked  affinity;  and  in  the  latter,  Urddha-Siras 
means  '^  of  exalted  head.**  All  Persian  authors  call  him  Diraz-dust,  or 
Long-Arms ;  and  Ferdosi  describes  this  deformity  in  one  of  his  stanzas : 

^^  Chu-ber-pai-budee,  ser-angoosha 
Az-zanu-f uzunter-budee-mushtee.  ** 

*'  When  he  stood  on  his  feet,  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of  his  hands  reached 
below  his  knee.*'  This  description  corresponds  with  that  of  Greek 
authors. 

His  name  Bah-man  is  a  Shanscrit  compound,  which  signifies  '^  possess- 
ing arnbis.'*" 

■  tf  Koostum  lived  to  this  reign,  the  four  preceding  must  have  been 
very  short,  as  he  liears  a  distinguished  part  in  each  ;  but  the  probability  is, 
that  the  hero*s  life  has  been  prolonged  by  those  fabulists,  who  have 
founded  their  fame,  and  that  of  their  country,  on  his  exploits. 
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anny.  According  to  one  account  ^9  he  was  completely  8uc« 
cessfuly  though'  opposed  not  only  by  Feramurz,  the  son, 
but  by  Banoo  Kaisbub,  the  redoubtable  daughter  of  Roos* 
turn.  Azerburzeen  ^^  the  son  of  Feriburz,  rebelled  against 
Bahman,  and  recovered  his  patrimony  of  Seistan ;  and,  if 
we  are  to  believe  Ferdosi,  (whose  partiality  to  Roostum  ex- 
lends  to  his  grandson,)  he  slew  Ardisheer.  This  however 
is  not  confirmed  by  other  authors.  It  is  alleged  that 
Bahman's  motive  for  invading  Seistan,  was  a  denre  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  father;  but  it  would  appear' 
that  Roostum  was  dead  before  that  attack  was  made,  and 
that  the  Pernan  king  mourned  him  for  one  week.  Old 
Zal,  we  arc  informed  %  was  still  alive,  and  was  confined  in 
an  iron  cage  by  the  conqueror. 

Bahman  is  said  by  one  author'  to  have  extended  his  con- 
quests to  the  westward,  and  to  have  deprived  the  son  «  of 
Bucht-ul- Nasser  of  his  government  of  Babylon,  on  account 
of  the  crimes  and  excesses  of  his  father.  He  appointed, 
the  same  author  adds,  Koresch  to  be  his  successor ;  under 
whom  the  Jews  were  treated  ^-ith  kindness,  and  had 
the  privilege  granted  them  of  bdng  governed  by  a  ruler  of 
their  own  nation.  It  is  added  that  these  favours  to  the 
Jews  were  by  the  express  orders  of  Baliman,  whose  favourite 
lady  was  a  Jewc^<i^. 

The  authors  whom  we  follow,  appear  to  become  more 
fabulous  as  their  history  advances.      Bahman*,   they  say, 

^  2S«cnnt^l.Tiiarikb. 

*  The  in«iiiuiig  of  this  word  it,  fitt  upon  th4  Middle ;  from  his  hisUiry, 
he  Buiy  be  cmlled  the  Persian  Hotspur. 

'  Z<enut.a].Tiuuikh«  D^llerbeloi  sutet  the  cootrBry,  but  doei  not  give 
his  authority. 

•  Ferdosi. 

'  Tarikh  Tubrf*. 

'  Tlic  Brlslianar  of  tlie  Scnptum. 

^  Jotc*|>huii  saTii,  ArtAxerxes  was  the  Ahasuenis  of  Scripture,  who 
married  Esther.  Tlie  Uwig  reifn^  of  this  monarch  includes  that  c£  two  or 
more  of  his  Bucct*&MirA,  who  arc  not  niHiced  by  Persian  writers. 

'  Aaurding  10  them,  he  ruled  Persia  one  hundred  and  twelve  years. 
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was  succeeded  by  his  daugfateri  Homm^  who  when  she 
ascended  the  throne^  was  pregnant  by  &er  own  father  ^ 
Shame  led  her  to  conceal  this;  and  the  child  was  given 
over  to  a  nurse  to  be  put  to  death.  Its  life  however  was 
miraculously  preserved*;  and  the  unnatural  mother  first  re- 
cognised her  son,  when  his  fortune  and  valoiur  had  made 
him  a  victorious  general  in  her  army.  Homai  immediately 
resigned  the  crown  to  him,  and  retired  to  a  private  life. 
She  rragned  thirty-two  years,  and  had  many  great  qualities. 
The  celebrated  hall,  Chdiel-Minar  *",  at  Istakhar  or  Perse- 
polis,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  her. 

The  reign  of  Darab  the  First  was  distinguished  by  several 
wars;  particularly  one  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  whom  Per- 
sian authors  call  Fhillippoos  of  Room.  Though  this  war  was 
unsuccessful  at  first,  they  state  that  its  termination  was  glo- 
rious ;  but  this  is  evidently  the  foundation  of  a  fable,  which 
national  vanity  has  led  them  to  devise,  respecting  the 
birth  of  Alexander  °.  They  affirm,  that  Philip  was  ulti- 
mately reduced  to  such  distress,  as  to  be  glad  to  extricate 
himself,  by  agredng  to  give  his  daughter^  to  Darab,  and 
to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute  of  one  thousand  ^gs  of  pure 
gold.  Darab  the  First  i^  reigned  only  twelve  years.  He 
built  Darabjird,  a  town  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
the  east  of  Shiraz ;  which,  though  fallen  from  its  former 
grandeur,  still  has  a  number  of  inhabitants. 

^  This  in  not  unlikely,  if  we  are  to  credit  Grecian  authors  regarding  the 
morals  of  Persian  monarchs  at  this  epoch  of  their  history. 

^  The  infant  was  given  over  to  a  nurse  to  be  destroyed ;  put  into  a  basket 
and  thrown  into  a  river,  whence  it  was  taken  by  a  peasant,  and  educated  to 
a  humble  life ;  but  the  royal  spirit  of  the  youth  soon  showed  itself,  and 
obtained  distinction,  &c.    This  fable  has  been  told  of  others. 

™  This  means '  forty  pillars.  In  Persia,  forty  signifies  an  indefinite 
number,  and  may  be  translated  ''  many.*' 

°  He  is  called  Secunder  by  all  Asiatic  writers. 

®  This  daughter,  they  assert,  was  sent  back  to  her  father  when  preg- 
nant with  Alexander.  Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  her  return.  The 
Zeenut-ul.Mujalis,  which  pretends  to  more  parHetUar  information^  declares 
it  was  on  account  of  her  bad  breath. 

p  I  have  stated  elsewhere  my  reasons  for  conjecturing  that  he  is  the 
Darius-Nothus  of  Greek  writers. 
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Dtnb  the  Seoond,  the  Darius  Codomanus  of  the  GreekSf 
aeoording  to  the  report  of  Persian  authors,  was  the  opposite 
of  his  fiitber.  He  was  deformed  in  body  and  depraved  in 
mind ;  and  his  bad  administration  ^  prepared  the  way  for 
die  success  of  Alexander.  But  the  Persians  have  always 
been  the  same ;  and  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  a  nation, 
distinguidied  for  vanity,  should  have  consented  to  any  fahicj 
however  improbable,  which  palliated  the  disgraceful  con- 
quest of  their  country.  To  this  feeling  we  must  ascribe 
their  tales  respecting  the  descent  of  Alexander.  He  ia 
described  as  a  son  of  Darab  the  First,  who,  aided  by  the 
Fenians  themselves,  easily  possessed  himself  of  a  crown 
which  was  his  right,  and  which  was  weakly  defended  by  his 
mpopular  and  unworthy  brother.  Several  oi  the  most 
respectable  Persian  historians '  reject  this  fable,  and  admit 
that  Alexander  was  the  son  of  Philip.  The  quarrel,  we 
are  told,  originated  in  Alexander  refusing  to  pay  the  tribute 
of  golden  eggs,  to  which  his  father  had  agr^.  *^  The 
bird  that  laid  the  eggs  has  flown  to  the  other  world  !^  is 
iteported  to  have  been  the  answer  of  the  Macedonian  prince, 
to  the  Persian  envoy  who  demanded  the  tribute.  After  this 
Darab  sent  another  ambassador*,  whom  he  charged  to 
deliver  a  bat,  a  ball,  and  a  bag  of  very  small  seed,  called 
gunjud.  The  bat  and  ball  were  meant  to  throw  ridicule 
on  Alexander's  youth,  being  a  fit  amusement  for  his  age. 
The  bag  of  seed  was  intended  as  an  emblem  of  the  innu- 
nerable  Persian  army.  Alexander  took  the  bat  into  his 
hand,  and  said,  *<This  is  my  power,  with  which  I  will 
strike  the  ball  of  your  monarchy's  dominion  ;  and  this  fowl 
(he  had  ordered  one  to  be  brought)  sludl  soon  show  what 
a  mere  morsel  his  army  will  prove  to  mine.**'  The  grain 
was  instantly  eaten  up;  and  Alexander  gave  a  wild  melon* 
to  the  envoy,  desiring  him  to  tell  his  sovereign  what  he 

<  Z«eiiat4il-Tiiar{kh« 
'  Z«nut.ul.Tuarikh,  &c 

*  Z«Riiit-uUTuArikh« 

*  lu  Pcnian  name  ii  hensal,  and  iu  taft«  rerj  Utter. 
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bad  heard  and  seen,  and  to  give  him  that  fruit,  the  taste 
of  which  would  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  bitter  lot  that 
awaited  him^.  Messages  of  this  character  are  not  un- 
common among  Asiatic  monarchs ;  and  we  have  a  popular 
instance  in  our  own  traditions,  of  one^  which  bears  an 
extraordinary  similarity  to  that  now  related. 

Alexander  was  for  some  time  occupied  in  subduing  the 
refractory  cities  of  Greece,  after  which  he  invaded  Persia ; 
but  few  particulars  are  recorded  by  the  Persian  historians  of 
the  operations  preceding  the  great  action,  wherein  Darab 
lost  his  throne  and  his  life^.  In  the  account  of  that  action, 
they  dwell  chiefly  on  those  circumstances  which  relate  tothe 
death  of  Darab,  and  the  conduct  of  his  conqueror. 

According  to  them,  during  the  heat  of  the  battle,  two 
soldiers  of  Darab',  taking  advantage  of  his  being  unguarded, 
slew  him,  and  fled  to  Alexander,  expecting  a  great  reward. 
That  monarch,  the  moment  he  learnt  what  had  happened, 
hastened  to  the  spot  where  the  Persian  king  had  fallen.  He 
found  him  in  the  pains  of  deatb»  stretched  on  the  ground, 
and  covered  with  dust  and  blood.  He  alighted  fit)m  his 
horse,  and  raised  the  head  of  his  enemy  upon  his  knees. 
The  soul  of  the  conqueror  was  melted  at  the  sight:  he  shed 
tears,  and  kissed  the  cheek  of  the  expiring  Darab ;  who^ 
opening  his  eyes,  exclaimed,  ^'  The  world  has  a  thousand 
doors,  through  which  its  tenants  continually  erfter  and  pass 
away!*' — "  I  swear  to  you,"  said  Alexander,  **  I  never 
wished  for  a  day  like  this !  I  desired  not  to  see  your  royal 
head  in  the  dust,  nor  that  blood  should  stain  these  cheeks  ^1*^ 


«  Zeenut-al.Tiiari&h. 

'  That  from  the  Dauphin  of  France  to  Henry  the  Fifth,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  related  by  Shakspeare. 

'  Persian  writers  give  no  detailed  account  of  Alexander's  operations  in 
Persia,  and  erroneously  state  that  Darius  was  killed  in  the  first  action. 

*  The  Zeenut-ul.Tuarikh  says,  they  were  natives  of  Hamadan.  Ferdosi 
calls  them  two  viziers :  their  names  were  Mahesiar  and  Jamisiar ;  in  which 
we  can  trace  no  similarity  to  that  of  Bessus. 

*  The  account  which  Persian  writers  give  of  the  death  of  Darius,  though 
embellished,  is  not  substantially  different  from  that  of  Plutarch,  Diodonia 
Siculus,  or  Quintus  Curtius. 
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When  Darab  heard  his  conqueror  mourning  over  him,  he 
flghed  deeply,  and  said,  he  trusted  his  base  murderers 
would  not  escape ;  that  Alexander  would  not  place  m 
stranger  on  the  throne  of  Persia;  and  would  not  injure 
the  honour  of  his  family,  but  marry  his  daughter  Rou* 
^ktimrik^.  '  The  moment  after  he  had  expressed  these  wmies, 
he  expired;  his  body  was  embalmed  with  musk  and  amber^ 
wrapt  in  a  cloth  of  gold,  and  placed  in  a  rich  coffin  adorned 
with  jewels.  In  that  state,  it  was  carried  to  the  sepulchral 
vault  with  the  most  extraordinary  honours.  Ten  thousand 
men  with  drawn  swords  preceded  it;  ten  thousand  more 
followed ;  an  equal  number  marched  on  each  flank.  Alex- 
ander himself,  with  the  nobles  of  Persia,  and  the  great 
officers  of  his  army,  attended  as  mourners'^.  As  soon  as 
the  funeral  was  over  the  two  murderers  of  Darab  were 
hanged^.  Some  time  afterwards,  Alexander  married  Rou- 
shunuk,  and  nominated  the  brother  of  the  late  king  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Persia ;  but  his  power  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  been  established,  as  the  policy  of  Alexander  led 
him  to  divide  the  empire  into  ninety  different  principa- 
hties. 

As  we  must  reject  those  fables  which  the  national  vanity 
of  the  Persians  has  invented,  about  the  descent  of  Alex- 
ander, he  cannot  be  considered  as  a  monarch  of  the  Kaianian 
dynasty,  of  which  there  were  nine  princes,  reckoning  Darab 
the  Second  as  the  last.  That  the  authorities  we  possess  for 
the  history  of  this  family  are  unsatisfactory,  is  but  too  ap- 
parent.    The  names  of  several  princes  have  been  omitted : 

^  Rodihnii  must  hare  been  her  name ;  the  final  Jir  U  a  diminntire ;  and, 
at  Mch,  often  added  to  a  term  of  endearment.    In  thit  name  we  easily  traoe 
the  Roiana  of  the  Hrrek*. 
*  Zeenut-til-Tuarikh. 
^^  *  Bewiia,  the  murderer  of  Dariui,  was  {mt  to  death  in  a  croel  manner  t 

»  *        hit  body  wat  fattened  to  the  fcround ;  Uie  bmif^t  of  two  treet  were  then 
,  ^  bent,  and,  after  betnK  fattened  each  to  one  of  hit  Itmhm  allowed  to  tpring 

^  bark  into  their  natural  putition.     It  t«ire  him  atunder.     Thit  it  mentioned 

by  Pktarrh.  The  tame  mode  of  ezeruting  criminab  b  ttill  oocationally 
uted  ia  Penia. 
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while  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  some,  and  the  actions  of 
others,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  But,  amid  the  fables 
that  doud  this  paiN;  of  ancient  Persian  history,  are  many 
facts  which  merit  to  be  preserved.  It  is  only  by  a  patient 
comparison  of  the  various  and  opporite  histories  and  tradi* 
tions  <^  early  nations  that  we  can  expect  to  arrive  at  truth : 
and  we  must  not  allow  our  search  after  the  intrinsic  ore 
to  be  retarded  by  disgust  at  the  dross  with  which  it  is 
always  surrounded. 


Chapter  IV. 

THE  HISTORY,  FROM  PERSIAN  AUTHORITIES,  OF  SECtrKDER 
ROOMEE,  OR  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT,  AND  HIS  IMME- 
DIATE   SUCCESSORS   IN    PERSIA. 

The  different  accounts  which  Persian  authors  give  of 
Alexandcr'^s  birth,  and  of  his  conduct  on  the  day  when 
Darius  lost  his  crown  and  life,  have  been  noticed  in  the 
preceding  ch^ter.  The  few  remaining  particulars  recorded 
in  their  histories,  of  a  monarch  who  conquered  their  country 
and  effected  so  complete  a  change  in  their  government,  are 
entitled  to  attention,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

They  state  that  Philip  King  of  Macedon  was  murdered ; 
and  that  the  assasnn*  was  impelled  by  love  for  Alexander's 
mother  ^  That  prince,  who  had  been  absent  <^,  returned 
at  the  moment,  and  slew  the  murderer.  Philip  did  not 
die  immediately,  but  lived  to  know  that  he  was  revenged 
by  his  son,  and  to  send  for  his  minister,  Aristotle,  his 

*  The  name  of  the  assassin,  acoording  to  them,  was  Kuloos. 

'  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

s  Alexander,  the  Persian  author  states,  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  a 
prince,  whom  he  calls  the  son  of  Kjlalous,  and  besi^ng  a  dtj  named 
Burakous.  The  assassin  of  his  father  fled  to  the  queen  for  protection,  and 
was  slain  by  the  young  prince  when  hokUng  his  mother's  robe* 
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oourtiere,  and  his  principal  officers:  he  commanded  them 
to  obey  Alexander,  who,  after  his  father's  interment, 
addressed  his  subjects  in  the  following  terms : — **  O  my 
people!  your  king  is  no  more!  and  I  have  no  right  to 
any  authority  over  you.  I  can  only  consider  myself 
as  one  of  yourselves,  and  must  in  every  thing  I  under- 
take seek  your  aid  and  support  But  I  entreat  you  to 
listen  to  my  counsel  at  thu  moment.  Elect  a  ruler  to 
govern  you;  continue  to  fear  Grod^and  he  will  protect 
his  subjects.^  The  people  exclaimed  ^,  '*  We  have  never 
been  addressed  in  this  manner  before;  but  we  will  take 
your  advice:  we  know  none  but  you  fit  to  rule.^  They 
all  rose  and  paid  him  their  obeisance,  and  placed  the  diadem 
upcmhis  head. 

The  arms  of  Alexander,  immediately  after  his  elevation, 
were  turned  against  different  states  of  Greece  which  resisted 
his  authority;  and  when  he  had  completely  succeeded  in  this 
object,  he  collected  a  great  army  to  invade  Persia.  After 
the  conquest  of  that  kingdom,  he  marched  toward  India. 
His  first  enterprise  in  this  quarter,  was  against  a  prince 
called  Keyd  \  to  whom  he  sent  an  envoy,  requiring  him  to 
submit  and  pay  tribute.  Keyd  not  only  agreed,  but  declared 
himself  ready  to  resign  his  power,  or  even  his  life,  if  Alex- 
ander desired  lie  should.  *^  I  wUl  send,""  he  said  to  the 
Grecian  envoy,  *'  to  the  great  conqueror,  your  master,  my 
beautiful  daughter';  a  goblet""  made  of  a  most  splendid 
ruby;    a  philoaopher  of  great  science;  and  a  physician, 

'  It  it  Um  bsUflf  of  aU  MAhomMUiu,  Uiat  Secander  (Uieir  nime  for 
Almntim)  mdond  one  fcntm  and  fupreme  God. 

'  This  may  allude  to  the  addreM  of  Alezandir  to  the  Stalaa  of  Qreoop, 
when  he  «ought  their  union  and  support  in  the  Persian  war,  and  to 
their  oooient  that  he  should  he  the  leader  of  the  Greeki  in  that  mcmorahle 
cspedition. 

'  K#yd.llindee  {  ptrhapt  the  Tazihu  of  the  Greek  hittoriam. 

'  Thf§  haaMfiet  of  thia  princiBt  are  glowiofcly  detcrihed  by  the  Ppnian 
Mthar,  who  terma  her  ^  a  tweet-tcented  roae,  that  had  ii«t«  looked  on 
daat ;  a  tfrit^  that  never  had  been  vexed  by  a  cold  hlan.** 

■  The  property  of  thia  goblet  waa,  that  it  amtiniudly  repleniahed  itaelf. 
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who  has  such  skill,  that  he  can  revive  the  dead°.^  The 
envoy  returned  to  Alexander ;  who  was  delighted  with  the 
success  of  his  mission,  and  instantly  sent  for  the  princess, 
the  goblet,  the  philosopher,  and  the  physician.  Keyd  not 
only  sent  them,  but  added  an  immense  present  of  his  richest 
jewels.  The  conqueror  of  the  world  became  enamoured  of 
the  fgir  princess ;  and  in  her  arms  lost  all  desire  for  the 
dominions  of  her  father.  He  next  made  war  against  Foor®, 
whom  he  defeated  and  slew,  and  then  marched  against  the 
Emperor  of  China^.  That  monarch  did  not  consider  him- 
self equal  to  the  contest,  and  went  in  disguise  to  the  Grecian 
camp.  He  was  discovered,  and  brought  to  Alexander, -who 
demanded,  how  he  could  venture  to  act  as  he  had  done? 
The  emperor  replied  :  **  I  was  anxious  to  see  you4and 
your  army  :  I  could  have  no  fear  on  my  own  account,  as 
I  knew  I  was  not  an  object  of  dread  to  Alexander;  besides, 
if  he  were  to  slay  me,  my  subjects  would  instantly  raise  an- 
other king  to  the  throne.  But  of  this  I  have  no  fear,  being 
satisfied  that  Alexander  can  never  be  displeased  with  an 
action  which  shows  a  solicitude  to  obtain  his  friendship.'* 
The  conqueror  was  gratified  with  this  flattery,  and  con« 
eluded  a  treaty  by  which  the  country  of  the  emperor  was 
spared,  on  his  agreeing  to  pay  tribute.  The  emperor  went 
to  his  capital  to  make  preparations  for  the  entertainment  of 
his  great  ally :  on  the  third  day  after  he  left  the  Grecian 
camp,  he  returned  with  an  army,  the  dust  of  which  an« 
nounced  its  immense  numbers,  and  made  Alexander  prepaid 
against  treachery,  by  arraying  his  troops  in  order  of  battle. 
When  both  lines  were  opposite,  the  Emperor  of  China,  with 
his  ministers  and  nobles,  alighted,  and  went  towards  the 
Grecian  prince,  who  inquired  why  he  had  broken  his  futh 


"  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

**  Certainly  Poor  or  Poms,  as  F  and  P  in  the  Pehlivi  are  the  same. 

P  Probably  Chinese  Tartary,  which,  in  Persian  authors,  is  always  con- 
founded with  China.  This,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  the  expedition  of  Alexander 
against  the  Scythians ;  but  the  events  are  related  differently. 


/ 
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and  collected  such  a  forced.  '*  I  wished,^  said  the  emperor, 
**  to  show  the  numbers  of  my  army*  that  you  mi;^t  be 
satisfied  I  made  peace  from  oth(»*  motives  than  an  inability 
to  make  war.  It  was  from  consulting  the  heavenly  bodies 
that  I  have  been  led  to  submit.  The  Heavens  aid  you, 
and  I  war  not  with  them^"  Alexander  was  gratified, 
and  observed,  it  would  ill  become  him  to  exact  tribute  from 
so  great,  so  wise,  and  so  pious  a  monarch ;  he  would 
therefore  be  satisfied  with  his  friendship.  The  emperor, 
OQ  hearing  this,  took  his  leave,  and  sent  a  present  of  jewels, 
gold,  and  beautiful  ladies',  to  the  illustrious  conqueror. 

The  astrologers  had  foretold,  that  when  Alexander's 
death  was  near,  he  would  place  his  throne  where  tlie 
ground  was  of  iron  and  the  sky  of  gold.  When  the 
hero,  fatigued  with  conquest,  directed  his  march  toward 
Greece,  he  was  one  day  seized  with  a  bleeding  at  the 
naie^.  A  general,  who  was  near,  unlacing  his  coat  of 
maily  spread  it  for  the  prince  to  at  on  ;  and,  to  defend  him 
from  the  sun,  held  a  golden  shield  over  his  head.  When 
Alexander  saw  himself  in  this  situation,  he  exclaimed, 
'*  The  prediction  of  the  astrologers  is  accomplished  ;  I  no 
longer  belong  to  the  living !  Alas !  that  the  work  of  my 
youth  should  be  finished !  Alas !  that  the  plant  of  tlic 
spring  should  be  cut  down  like  the  ripened  tree  of  au- 
tumn r*  He  wrote  to  his  mother,  saying,  he  should  shortly 
quit  this  earth,  and  pass  to  the  regions  of  the  dead.  Ho 
requestetl,  that  the  alms  given  on  his  death  should  Ik? 
bestowed  on  such  as  had  never  seen  the  miseries  of  this 
world,  and  had  never  lost  those  who  were  dear  to  them. 

^  ThcM  UetM  ftppcur  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  Tmxihia,  then  Prince  of 
flrytliia. 
'  Zerauunl-Tuarikh. 

*  Prom  the  earliMt  age*  to  the  present  day,  all  Aiiatic  oonqiieron,  from 
tW  monardi  wbi)  tubdiu**  kinj^omn  to  the  chief  that  uriwn  a  village^  havr 
dalmed  ftome  fair  females  a«  the  reward  of  cuiiqiint;  it  it,  then>fore,  iiatiinl 
fat  Pertian  authors  to  tuppute  that  Alexander  the  Ureat  did  not  fail  to  a%'.iil 
kimeif  of  this  cuatonu 

*  Zrenut-ul-Tuarikh. 
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In  oonfonnity  to  his  will,  his  mother  sought,  but  in  vain, 
for  such  persons :  all  had  tasted  the  woes  and  griefs  of  life; 
all  had  lost  those  whom  they  loved.  She  found  in  this 
a  consolation,  as  her  son  had  intended,  for  her  great  lose. 
She  saw  that  hor  own  was  the  common  lot  of  humanity. 

Alexander,  according  to  t'ersian  authors^,  died  at  the 
city  of  Zour';  though  some  say  at  Babul,  or  Babylon. 
He  was  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  had  reigned  twelve : 
six  previous  to  the  conquest  of  Per^,  and  six  subsequently* 
His  body  ^  was  embalmed,  and  sent  to  Greece. 

Persian  historians  seldom  give  a  character  of  the  mo- 
narch whose  actions  they  relate;  but  their  mode  of  recording 
his  remarkable  sayings  is,  perhaps,  as  happy,  and  as  de- 
scriptive as  the  more  laboured  efforts  of  European  writers. 
They  have  preserved  many  anecdotes  of  the  great  conqueror 
of  the  world ;  some  of  which  merit  notice,  as  they  show 
the  opinion  among  the  nations  he  subdued,  of  his  mode- 

^  Many  authors  b^eve  that  he  is  the  prophet  Znlkeniyn  mentioiied  in 
the  Koran,  and  built  the  celebrated  rampart  which  confines  Yijons  and 
Majouz.  These  evil  demons,  known  to  us  as  Oog  and  Magog,  abide,  ac« 
cording  to  Persian  fabulists,  at  mount  Kaf,  the  centre  of  the  world ;  and 
their  progeny,  who  are  of  all  mtes  and  shapes^  used  to  plunder  and  lay 
waste  the  neighbouring  countries,  till  the  inhabitants  complained  to  Alex- 
ander, who  built  this  wall  to  confine  them.  They  scratch  it  almost  through 
with  their  daws  every  day;  and  go  home,  expecting  they  shall  easily  destroy 
in  the  morning  the  little  that  is  left :  but  in  the  morning  they  find  the  wait 
rebuilt.  The  reason  of  their  not  effecting  their  object  is,  their  never  saying 
Jnshalla,  or  God  willing  ;  and  they  never  will,  we  are  told,  dertroy  this 
wall,  till  it  happens  that  one  of  their  children  is  called  Inshalla;  whea 
they  will  retire,  calling  to  the  boy,  *'  Come  along,  Tnshalla,  we  shall  finish 
to-morrow."  The  accidental  use  of  this  pious  expression  will  prevent  the 
wall  being  rebuilt.  They  will  thus  succeed  in  destroying  it ;  break  loose 
on  the  world ;  and  their  ravages  will  be  one  of  many  signs  that  will  precede 
the  dissolution  of  the  universe.  This  note  is  taken  from  a  Commentary  on 
the  Koran :  the  fable  probably  alludes  to  the  wall  at  the  Straits  of  the 
Caspian,  which  Alexander  built  to  prevent  the  destructive  inroads  of  the 
Scythians  into  Persia. 

^  This  city  is  in  Kurdistan.    It  is  the  Siazuros  of  the  Romans. 

7  The  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh  states,  that  the  body  of  the  conqueror  was 
first  put  into  a  golden  coffin;  but  afterwards,  at  the  command  of  his  mother* 
into  one  of  Egyptivi  marble. 
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rationy  wifldom,  and  magnanimitj.  A  chief  of  the  enemy 
was  one  day  brought  before  Alexander  with  his  hands 
bound :  he  ordered  him  to  be  Hberated.  One  of  his 
oourtters  observed,  ^  Were  I  you,  I  should  not  show  sudi 
humanity  to  that  man/'  ^*  And  it  is  because  I  am  not 
you,'*  replied  Alexander,  **  that  I  have  pardoned  him*.  I 
fieely  forgive  my  enemies,  because  I  take  pleasure  in  exep> 
cising  humanity,  none  in  cruelty  *.^  He  once  dqpraded  an 
officer  of  distinction  by  removing  him  to  an  inferior  situation : 
some  time  afterwards,  he  asked  him  how  he  liked  his  new 
office.  "  It  is  not  the  station,"  replied  the  officer,  **  which 
gives  consequence  to  the  man,  but  the  man  to  the  station. 
No  situation  can  be  so  trifling  as  not  to  require  wisdom  and 
virtue  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  ^'**  The  monarch 
was  so  pleased  with  this  answer,  that  he  restored  him 
to  his  former  rank.  The  same  author  who  has  re- 
corded the  above  informs  us,  that  Alexander,  benig 
asked  how  he  had  been  able,  at  so  early  an  age,  and  in 
m  short  a  period,  to  conquer  such  vast  regions,  and 
establish  so  great  a  name,  replied,  *^.I  used  my  enemies  so 
wdU  that  I  compelled  them  to  be  my  friends;  axA  I  treated 
iByJnend8jfith.8Uch  constant  amj.extraordinary.xcgard, 
tluU^they^bccame  unalterably  attached  to  me.***  When 
this  great  prince  was  asked,  why  he  paid  more  honour  to 
bis  master,  Aristotle,  than  to  his  father,  **  My  father,^  he 
replied,  ^^  brought  me  from  heaven  to  earth ;  by  the  aid  of 
my  master,  I  ascend  from  earth  to  heaven.^'  He  was  sub- 
ject, the  same  author  states,  to  violent  anger ;  and  used  to 
warn  those  he  loved  of  the  danger  of  speaking  to  princes, 
when  under  the  influence  of  passion.  **  They  are  as  a  sea,^ 
be  was  wont  to  say,  '*  dangerous  even  in  a  calm,  but  dread* 
ful  when  the  tempest  rages.*" 

The  account  of  Alexander  given  by  eastern  writers  con- 

>  Thb  UMcdnCc,  with  a  trifling  v»riatioi^  it  fcirm  by  Qrvck  mthfln. 
*  ZcTOut-uLTiumkh. 
^  Z«eout^.Tttarikli. 
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tains  little  that  can  be  deemed  authentic ;  and  the  instances 
are  not  many  of  its  according  with  those  facts  which  rest 
on  the  testimony  of  Greek  authors.  Nothing  however  has 
been  noticed,  but  what  the  Persians  consider  his  real  his- 
tory. They  have  innumerable  volumes,  in  prose  and  verse, 
which  relate  his  wonderful  adventures  by  sea  and  land ; 
but  even  they  deem  these  fabulous ;  and  the  character  of 
their  history  of  this  period  deters  us  from  giving  any  atten- 
tion to  their  acknowledged  romanqes. 

Persian  authors  say,  that  Alexander  had  a  son  named 
Askanderous,  but  that  he  did  not  succeed  to  any  part  of 
his  father^s  power,  having  devoted  himself  to  study  under 
the  celebrated  Aristotle.  We  are  informed  by  them^,  that, 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  Alexander  divided  Persia 
among  the  princes  of  that  country,  whom  he  had  deposed 
and  plundered.  He  restored  to  them  their  former  pos- 
sessions on  the  tenure  of  military  service.  Each  was  to 
maintain  a  fixed  quota  of  soldiers^.  But  these  princes,  at 
the  death  of  the  conqueror,  threw  off  their  obedience  to  his 
successors,  and  formed  a  feudal  commonwealth  of  petty 
principalities,  separate  and  in  a  great  degree  independent  of 
each  other,  but  recognising  some  principles  of  common 
policy,  which  occasionally  led  them  to  unite.  This  com- 
munity of  small  states  existed,  according  to  the  historians  of 
Persia,  with  various  changes,  for  more  than  three  centuries 
after  the  death  of  Alexander. 

We  learn  jfrom  the  more  authentic  Greek  writers,  that 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Persia  fell  to  the  share 
of  one  of  his  ablest  generals,  Seleucus',  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Nicator,  or  conqueror,     lids  monarch,  who 


"  Tuarikh  Mantukhub. 

*  This  measure  is  stated  to  have  been  taken  by  the  advice  of  Aristotle, 
who  considered  it  impossible  to  deprive  these  princes  of  influence  over  the 
inhabitants  of  Persia,  unjust  to  slay  them,  and  therefore  politic  to  give 
them  employment,  of  such  a  nature  as  might  render  them  useful  subjects, 
and  prevent  their  being  dangerous  enemies. 

*  He  founded  Antioch,  Seleucia,  and  several  other  cities. 
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also  reigned  over  Syria,  established  the  dynasty  of  the 
Seleuddce.  He  was  succeeded  by  Antiochus  Soter ;  in  the 
reign  of  whose  successor,  Antiochus  Theos,  a  tributary 
prince  or  chief  of  the  name  of  Arsaoes  revolted,  slew 
Agathocles,  the  viceroy  whom  Antiochus  had  left  in  Persia, 
and  founded,  what  is  termed  by  western  writers,  the  Par- 
thian dynasty  of  the  Arsadda*.  The  foundation  of  this 
dynasty  is  ascribed,  by  eastern  authors,  to  Ashk,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  former  kings  of  Persia.  This  chief,  we  are 
told,  obtained  the  aid  of  his  countrymen,  by  informing 
them  that  he  was  in  the  possession  of  the  sacked  banner, 
the  Durufshc  Kawanee,  which  his  uncle  had  saved  and 
concealed  when  Darius  was  defeated  and  slain  ^  Atier 
be  had  overcome  and  put  to  death  the  viceroy',  whom 
Antiochus  Theos,  the  third  king  of  the  Seleucidae,  had 
appointed  to  rule  Persia,  Ashk  fixed  his  residence  at  Hh6 ; 
invited  all  the  chiefs  of  provinces  to  join  him  in  a  war 
against  the  Seleucida?,  at  the  same  time  promising  to  exact 
no  tribute,  and  only  to  deem  himself  the  head  of  a  con- 
federacy of  princes,  formed  into  an  union  for  the  double 
object  of  maintaining  their  separate  independence,  and 
freeing  Persia  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Such  was  the  com- 
mencement of  that  era  of  Persian  history,  which  is  termed, 
by  eastern  authors,  the  Mulook-u-Tuaif,  or  commonwealth 
of  trilies.  As  they  are  and  always  have  been  totally 
unacquainted  with  tlic  constitution  of  free  states,  they,  no 
doubt,  mean  by  this  term  to  describe  the  league  of  petty 
princes  among  whom  the  empire  was  divided'*.  But  the 
accounts  in  Persian  writers  of  this  period,  are  vague 
and  contradictory :  they  have  evidently  no  materials  to 
form  an  authentic  narrative :  and  it  is  too  near  the  date 
at  which  their  real  history  couunences,  to  admit  of  their 

'  Zeenut-ol.Toarikh. 

<  A^C»lhorln.    Tbr  author  of  the  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh  cmlU  him  AhtAh«h. 
^  We  are  told  by  Pliny,  that  the  Parthian  empire  (eridently  applytnfp 
that  term  to  detrribe  the  kingdom  of  Penia)  wat  dividad  into  cightMO 
i-^nd^iil  //iflory,  roL  zL  p.  4. 
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indulging  in  fabk.  Their  pretended  history  of  the  Adi- 
kanians  and  Ashganians  is,  consequently,  little  more  than 
a  mere  catalogue  of  names;  even  respecting  these,  and  the 
dates  they  assign  to  the  different  princes,  hardly  two 
authors  are  agreed.  Ashk  the  First  is  said  to  haTe  reigned 
fifteen  years '4  Some  authors  ascribe  the  defeat  and  cap- 
ture of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  King  of  Syria,  to  this  mo- 
narch: others  to  his  son,  Ashk  the  Seixmd.  The  latter 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother ,  Shahpoor^,  who,  after  a 
long  contest  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  which  he  ex- 
perienced several  reverses,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
that  monarch,  by  which  his  right  to  Parthia  and  Hyrcania 
was  recognised. 

From  the  death  of  this  prince,  there  appears  to  be  a  lapse 
of  two  centuries  in  the  Persian  annals  of  their  country,  for 
they  inform  us,  that  his  successor  was  Baharam  Gudun ; 
and,  if  this  is  the  prince  whom  western  writers  term  6u- 
tarzes,  as  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  we  know,  from  au- 
thentic history,  that  he  was  the  third  prince  of  the  second 
dynasty  of  the  Arsacidse ;  it  was  he  who  revenged  the  death 
of  John  the  Baptist  upon  the  Israelites. 

Persian  authors  inform  us,  that  Gudurz  ^  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Volas",  from  whom  the  crown  descended  to 
Hoormuz  °,  and  then  to  his  brother,  Narsi.  At  his  death, 
another  of  his  brothers,  whose  name  was  Firoze®,  obtained 
the  throne:  his  successor,   Khoosrooi*,  carried  on  a  war 

*  Zeennt-ul-Tnarikh.    Khondemlr  only  allows  him  ten. 

k  Shahpoor  ii,  no  doubt,  the  Artabanet  of  the  Ore^i. 

'  They  pass  over  his  son,  Vonones,  who  reigned  for  a  short  period. 

™  His  name  is  sometimes  written  Pollas :  he  was  the  Volgeses  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  war  with  the  Emperor  Nero,  and  embassy  to  Vespasian,  are 
rdated  in  Roman  history. 

n  Hoormuz  appears  to  have  been  Artabanes  the  Fourth  of  the  Romans ; 
but  his  brother  and  successor,  Narsi,  is  not  noticed,  under  that  name,  by 
western  writers. 

Probably  Paconis. 

p  Some  Persian  authors  omit  even  this  prinGa,  but  h«  is  mentioned  by 
'Khondemir. 
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with  the  Emperor  Trajan»  in  which  he  was  unsucoeflsful, 
and  lost  his  capital,  Ctesiphon;  but,  at  the  death  c^  Trajan, 
he  ooncluded  a  peace  with  Adrian,  and  recovered  his  pos- 
msioni.  Volos  and  Volasin^i,  according  to  Persian  writers, 
were  next  in  succession  to  Khoosroo :  and  Volasin  left  the 
crown  to  his  son,  Arduan%  who  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Romans,  before  he  was  attacked  and  slain  by  the  cele- 
brated Ardisheer*.  Some  Peraan  authors  ascribe  his  death, 
and  the  overthrow  of  his  power,  to  Arduan,  the  son  of 
Ashg,  a  Uneal  descendant  from  Kai  Kaoos^;  saying  that 
Aiduan  founded  a  dynasty,  of  eight  princes,  whose  aggre- 
gate reigns  occupied  near  a  century  and  a  half.  But  we 
are  told  by  the  same  author"  who  informs  us  of  the  rise 
of  this  fiunily,  that  our  Saviour  was  bom  during  the  reign 
of  Khoosroo,  the  son  and  successor  <^  Ashg,  who  had 
obtained  the  crown  by  the  death  of  Arduan,  a  monarch 
that,  we  know,  lived  more  than  two  centuries  after  that 
event  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  family  of  the 
Ashganians  either  never  existed,  or  were  contemporary 
with  the  Ashkanians.  A  learned  and  respectable  oriental 
historian,  who  tries  to  reconcile  these  contradictory  ac- 
eounts,  confesses  himself  lost  in  the  confused  and  oppo- 
■te  statements  of  different  autliors.  One',  he  observes, 
says,  that  Arduan,  son  of  Ashg,  who  destroyed  the  Ashka- 
■ian  dynasty,  was  descended  from  Kai  Kaoos.  Another^ 
relates,  that  they  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  dynasty 
which  was  overthrown ;    while  many  historians   omit  all 

^  VoUs  and  VoUsIn  are  Volof;c>Ket  the  Sreond  and  Third  of  Roman  his- 
tory ;  the  Utter  of  whom  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Emperor  Severui. 
'  Artabanes  the  Fifth. 

*  Artazerxea. 

*  Khondfoiir  mvi,  that  Aili^  was  a  dtrrrt  dencendant  of  Kai  Kaoof. 
Many  authors  take  no  noticp  of  him  or  ht<  MircpMom,  whik*  other*  iuppuse 
they  were  rontemporariet  of  the  Athkaniaiu,  and  ruled  ■ome  of  the  pro- 
▼iacca  of  Pemia. 

■  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

*  Tttarikh  Gusedah« 
y  TariUi  Jnkalke.* 

Fa 
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mqiliun  of  tfaem*.     "  God  alooe,^  exdjums  tins  anthar* 
in  dexpaoTy  **  knoveth  the  troth.** 

From  the  death  of  A  Wander  till  the  reign  of  Aitaxerxes 
b  near  fire  centuries ;  and  the  whole  of  that  remarUble 
era  maj  be  termed  a  Uank  in  eastern  historj:  yet,  when 
we  refer  to  Roman  writers,  we  find  tins  pcaiod  abowids 
with  erents  of  which  the  vainest  nation  might  be  proud; 
and  that  Parthian  monardis,  whose  names  cannot  now  be 
discovered  in  the  history  of  their  own  country  \  woe  the 
only  sovereigns  upon  whom  the  Roman  arms,  in  the  very 
senith  of  thdr  power,  could  make  no  permanent  impression. 
But  this,  no  doubt,  may  be  attributed  to  other  causes  than 
the  skill  and  vak>ur  of  the  Persians.  It  was  to  the  nature  of 
their  country,  and  their  singular  mode  of  war£u-e,  that  they 
owed  their  frequent  advantages  over  the  disciplined  legions 
of  Rome.  The  frontier  which  the  kingdom  of  Parthia  pre- 
sented to  the  Roman  empire,  extended  from  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  consists  of  lofty  and  barren 
mountains,  of  rapid  and  broad  streams,  and  of  wide-spread- 
ing deserts.  In  whatever  direction  the  legions  of  Rome 
advanced,  the  country  was  laid  waste.  The  attacks  were 
made,  not  on  the  army,  but  on  tiie  supplies  by  which  it  was 
supported;  and  the  mode  in  which  ^e  Parthian*^  waitioi 

■  The  following  ii  an  aoeoont  of  the  AthganUn  princes,  agreeably  to  the 

Zeemit-ul-Tuarikh : 

Compatfd  jeara  of  rofs* 

Arduav,  fon  of  Af  HO 23 

Knoof  Roo,  ton  of  Arduait 19 

Pellai,  lonof  AsifR 12 

OUDURZ,  IKm  ofPKLLAf    30 

Narki,  %tm  of  OiJDiTRz 30 

Narhi,  fon  of  Nahni  18 

Arduav,  Mlain  hy  Arihiiiirrr:  the  num- 
ber of  yearn  he  reigned  U  not  noticed. 

*  Khondemir. 

^  Mithridates  in  not  mentioniM] ;  nor  Orodes,  in  whose  reign  Crassns 
was  defeated ;  nor  Hureiia,  tlie  ginioral  by  whom  that  great  victory  was 
obtained. 

*  Foster  deems  this  practice  of  the  Parthian  horsemen,  a  confirmation  of 
their  descent  from  the  warriors  of  Tartary ;  but  the  usage  is,  and  always 
has  been,  as  common  to  Persian  as  to  Tartar  tribes. 
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took  his  unerring  aim,  while  his  horse  was  carrying 
from  his  ^nemy,  may  personify  the  system  of  warfare  by 
which  his  nation  maintained  its  independence.  The  system 
was  suited  to  the  soil,  to  the  man,  and  to  the  fleet  and  robust 
animal  on  which  he  was  mounted ;  and  its  success  was  so 
certain,  that  the  bravest  veterans  of  Rome  murmured  when 
their  leaders  talked  of  a  Parthian  war. 


Chapter  V. 

UISTOEV  OF  THK  SASSANIAN  DYNASTY,  FROM  AEDISHEBR 

BABI6AN    TO   YEZD-E-JIAD. 

The  Sassanian  dynasty  forms  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
Persia.  These  monorchs  were  engaged  in  constant  wars 
with  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  events  recorded  by  the 
historians  of  Rome  enable  us  to  correct  the  accounts  c^ 
oriental  authors,  and  to  discriminate  with  more  exactness, 
than  we  could  before,  between  truth  and  fable.  I  shall 
continue  to  follow  Persian  writers ;  but  an  occasional  rcfor- 
cDce  to  better  authorities  will  explain  obscure  passages,  and 
fix  the  dates  of  the  different  reigns,  and  c^  the  most  im- 
portant occurrences. 

Ardisheer  Babigan  ^,  the  son  of  Babek,  was,  we  are  told, 
a  descendant  from  Sassan  *,  the  son  of  fiahman,  and  grand- 
son of  Isfundear.  His  father  was  an  inferior  officer  in 
the  public  service.  The  Governor  of  Darabjird,  Peri, 
learnt  that  Babek  had  a  son,  who,  though  quite  a  youth, 

'  ArUzrrxM  the  Pint  of  Uie  Greek!*. 

*  Arrorrftng  to  the  Zeenut-ul-Tumrikh,  the  mother  wai  the  duighter  of 
B«hck,  whote  father,  Sastan,  was  tlie  ton  of  SaMan,  a  mhi  (>f  llahnum,  the 
•oo  of  Iifuodear.  Other  aiithon  aMign  him  a  lest  noble  origin.  That  o( 
the  Zecnui-ul.Tuarikh  cannot  be  airrect,  a»  the  period  from  the  death  vf 
lifnndeMT  till  hit  reign  it  ux  ceuturiea. 
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was  already  distinguished  for  genius  and  courage.  He 
sent  for  him;  and  the  abilities  of  Ardisheer  recommended 
him  BO  much  to  Peri',  that  whenever  any  cause  pre- 
yented  his  attending  to  the  duties  of  government,  he  oom* 
mitted  the  charge  to  the  young  favourite,  who  gained  so 
much  credit  by  his  conduct  on  these  occasions,  that,  when 
Peri  died,  he  was  appointed  his  successor.  It  is  not  sur« 
prising  that  a  youth  like  Ardisheer,  whose  rise  had  been 
so  rapid,  should  have  formed  the  most  ambitious  schemes. 
We  are  told,  that  his  imagination  presented  to  him  in  his 
sleep  the  shadows  of  his  waking  thoughts;  and  these 
dreams^  of  glory  were  interpreted  by  flatterers  into  certain 
presages  of  future  success.  All  historians  agree  that  it  was 
the  belief  in  such  visions  which  first  led  him  to  attempt 
the  throne  of  Perua ;  and  if  their  truth  was  seriously  cre- 
dited by  him  and  his  fpllowers,  no  doubt  they  must  have 
aided  him  in  attaining  the  splendid  destiny  which  they 
promised. 

The  first  efforts  of  Ardisheer  to  seize  the  kingdom  were 
supported  by  his  father,  Babek;  who,  after  putting  to  death 
the  governor  appointed  by  Arduan,  made  himself  master  of 
Fars ;  but  Babek  was  partial  to  his  eldest  son,  Shahpoor, 
and  proclaimed  him  ruler  of  that  province  the  moment  he 
had  conquered  it.  The  old  man  survived  but  a  short 
time  an  act  which  proved  the  source  of  great  divisions  in 
his  family.  Ardisheer,  when  his  father  died,  advanced 
against  his  brother,  who  was  seieed  by  his  relations'^,  and 
put  into  his  hands.  This  made  him  master  of  Fars  K  We 
are  not  informed  what  he  did  with  Shahpoor ;  but  the  coa« 

'  Various  and  contradictory  aoxrants  are  given  by  historiaas  of  Ardithatr^ 
prog^ress  to  power.  I  have  generally  followed  the  Tarikh  Tubree,  Rozut-ul- 
Suffa,  and  the  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

«  The  dreams  of  Babek  and  Ardisheer  are  recorded  by  Persian  histo- 
rians  ;  who  aUo  ascribe  dreams  of  a  contradictory  tendency  to  his  enemy, 
Arduan. 

*»  According  to  some,  two  of  his  younger  brothers  were  the  leaders  of  thia 
conspiracy. 

^  Istakhr  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Fars  at  this  period. 
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ipinUon,  who  expected  he  would  rewurd  their  treediery, 
were  put  to  death. 

After  settling  Fare,  Ardishecr  undertook  an  expedilios 
agttnst  Kerman«  wliidi  he  subdued.  He  appears  to  hare 
met  with  hardly  any  opposition  in  his  first  enterprises;  and 
he  not  only  made  himself  master  of  Isfahan,  but  of  almost 
all  InJc«  brfore  Arduan,  the  reigning  prince,  took  the  field 
against  him.  Arduan  remained  in  the  mountainous  country 
about  Hamadan^  and  Kermanshah,  till  he  was  compelled,  by 
the  success  of  Ardisheer,  either  to  oppose  his  further  progreiB» 
or  to  abandon  his  throne.  He  resolved  to  put  all  to  the 
hasard  of  one  action.  The  armies  met  in  the  plain  of  Hoor- 
muB^  where  a  desperate  battle  ensued,  in  which  Arduaa 
kist  his  crown  and  his  life;  and  the  son  of  Babek  was  hailed 
in  the  field"*  with  the  proud  title  of  8hahan  Shah,  or  King 
of  Kings";  a  name  ever  since  assumed  by  the  sovereigns 
of  Persia. 

Ardisheer  took  advantage  of  the  impression  this  great 
victory  had  made,  not  only  to  subdue  the  remainder  of 
the  empire,  but  to  enlarge  its  limits,  whidi  he  extended^ 
if  we  credit  Persian  authors,   to  the  Euphrates®  in  one 


^  Thtm  amntrim  are  osUad  JuIaI,  or  ihm  MonnUiniiai  —  Tmrikk  • 

*  ProUilily  the  iiiie  rmUey  of  Ram- Hoonnux,  tituAUd  betireeQ  the  dtlst 
«f  Shutter  and  BebahaiL,  and  watered  by  the  JerokK.  which  haa  its  wiiroa  In 
1km  BMOBtains  Dear  the  latter.  This  raOey  it  ahoat  thirty  mOei  from  thm 
tea.  It  ia  one  of  the  mont  delightful  in  Pereia.  The  town  of  Ram-Uoormus 
oo  thit  plain  it  taid  to  have  been  built  by  Uoomua,  the  graodMHi  of  Ardi- 
■hcor,  who  uted  often  to  halt  here ;  and  it  wat  in  oooto^uenoe  callod 
Uoormtn,  or  the  Rest  of  Hoonnuz.  Ram  it,  in  Pehlivi,  the  taao  m 
ia  Parwan,  and  tignifiet ''  rest.** 

■  Zeeout^.Tuarikh. 

*  We  are  ako  infumked,  tliat  he  took  the  high  title  of  Kbootnxtr—aa 
■ifutt  name,  whirh,  Kerdoti  tayt,  no  ruler  tiaoe  Darah  had  Tootarid  §• 
aatume.  But  the  fart  it  otherwite  ;  one  mooarrh  of  the  Parthian  dyneely 
ia  only  known  by  the  name  of  Khooaruo,  and  many  king*  of  that  iMe  ia- 
•cribed  the  title  of  King  of  Kingi  on  their  ooina. 

*  Thiiugh  the  erent«  recurded  by  Penijui  author*  of  the  laign  of  drdiihwir 
are  ahnnat  all  confirmed  by  (irrek  writert,  and  the  reault  of  hia  war  with 
the  Emptror  Alezaoder  8er«iH  mom  to  hare  been  (aToiirahlo  to  the  Per. 
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quarter,  and  the  kingdom  of  Khaurizm  on  the  other*  He 
is  said  to  have  founded  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  ; 
and,  as  the  same  history  p  mentions  that  he  resided  at 
Madain,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  built  that  capital: 
we  have,  however,  evidence  of  its  existence  long  brfore. 
But  it  is  not  improbable  that  Ardisheer  found  Madain 
in  ruin,  and  might,  therefore,  from  restoring  it  to  its  former 
grandeur,  have  some  right  to  the  title  of  its  founder. 

The  fame  of  Ardisheer  spread  in  every  direction ;  all  the 
petty  states  in  the  vicinity  of  his  empire  proffered  sub- 
mission ;  while  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the  east  and  west 
courted  his  friendship,  by  sending  to  his  court  the  most 
magnificent  presents,  and  splendid  embassies.  Sated  with 
success,  and  wearied  of  power,  he  refflgned  the  government 
into  the  hands  of  his  son,  Shahpoor,  after  having  reigned 
fourteen  years  ^  as  absolute  sovereign  of  Persia,  subsequent 
to  the  defeat  and  death  of  Arduan.  He  had  exercised  a 
more  limited  authority  twelve  years  before  that  event. 

Ardisheer  Babigan  (whom  the  Roman  historians  call 
Artaxerxes)  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  valiant  princes 
that  ever  reigned  over  Persia.  His  life,  indeed,  affords  the 
best  evidence  of  his  extraordinary  character.  He  raised 
himself  from  the  lowest  situation  to  be  sovereign  of  a 
great  nation,  that  had  been  in  an  unsettled  and  distracted 
state  for  several  centuries.  The  revolution  which  he 
effected  in  the  condition  of  his  country  was  wonderful. 

sian  arms*,  yet  the  fact  of  his  having  extended  the  empire  to  the  Euphrates 
is  denied.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  he  did  not  recover  Mesopotamia  from 
the  Romans. 

'  Rozut-uUSuffa.  If  Madain  is  Ctesiphon,  that  city  had  certainly  heen 
built  long  before.  It  was  first  a  Persian  camp,  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  immediately  opposite  to  the  Grecian  city  of  Seleucia,  which  in  time 
rivalled  and  eclipsed  it.  Ctesiphon  was  often  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  which 
accounts  for  the  variations  in  the  descriptions  given  by  ancient  authors  of 
this  capitaL  One  great  arch  and  some  unshaken  mounds  are  all  that  is 
now  left  of  its  grandeur :  of  Seleucia  there  is  hardly  a  trace  remaining. 

4  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

.  •  Gibbon,  veil  i.  p.  356. 
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The  name  of  Pailhia,  which  western  writers  had  given  to 
Perua»  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  ceased  at  his  elevation ; 
and  the  kingdom  which  he  founded  was  recognised  as  that 
of  Persia.  His  countrymen  deem  Ardisheer  the  restorer  of 
that  great  empire,  which  had  been  created  by  Cyrus  and 
lost  by  Darius. 

Persian  writers  have  preserved  sayings  of  this  prince 
which  display  both  goodness  and  wisdom.  He  was  wont 
to  observe,  **  That  when  a  king  is  just,  his  subjects  must 
kwe  him,  and  continue  obedient;  but  the  woi*st  of  all 
monardis,^  he  added,  *^  is  he  whom  the  wealthy,  and  not 
the  wicked^  dread.^ — *^  There  can  be  no  power,'*  he  re« 
marked,  ^^  without  an  army ;  no  army  without  money ;  no 
money  without  agriculture;  and  no  agriculture  without 
justice.^  It  was  a  saying  of  his,  ^*  That  a  ferocious  lion 
was  better  than  an  unjust  king;  but  an  unjust  king  was 
not  so  bad  as  a  long  war."*^  He  also  used  to  say,  **  That 
kings  should  never  use  the  sword  where  the  cane  would 
answer.^  A  fine  lesson  to  despotic  monarchs,  whom  it  was 
meant  to  teach,  that  they  should  never  take  away  life  when 
the  offence  will  admit  of  a  less  punishment. 

Ardisheer  was  not  more  famed  for  the  splendour  of  hb 
military  achievements,  than  for  the  regulations  which  he 
introduced  to  preserve  internal  peace.  Daily  reports  were 
made  to  him  of  what  passed,  not  only  in  his  capital,  but  in 
every  province  of  his  vast  empire ;  and  his  knowledge  on 
these  points  extended  even  to  the  private  actions  of  his  sub* 
jccts%  who,  aware  of  his  extraordinary  information,  re- 
garded him  with  that  mixed  love  and  fear,  which  it  was  the 
object  of  his  rule  to  inspire*.     However,  Ardisheer,  with 

'  Zccnuuul-Tuarikh. 

*  We  are  told,  thjit  Ardithfer  was  learned  as  well  at  wi«e.  He  it  the 
reputed  author  of  two  rrmarkahle  wnrk«.  Thf*  fint  entitltMl,  ^*  The  Kar. 
nameh/*  iu  which  he  fpvrt  an  acrtmnt  of  hin  travrln  and  enterpritet.  The 
■cojud  waa  a  work  upon  the  bent  mode  of  lirin^;;  in  which  rulet,  drawn 
from  his  own  experience  and  judgment,  « ere  prescribed  for  all  ranlu  of 
This  book  appears  to  have  been  greatly  admired  by  his  couutrynim ; 
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all  his  great  qualities,  was  a  bigot:  he  not  only  laboured  to 
restore  the  authority  of  the  magi,  but  entbrced,  by  san^r 
guinary  persecutions,  a  strict  attention  to  the  orthodox 
tenets  of  th&r  religion.  Amid  the  general  ocmfusion  into 
which  the  empire  had  been  thrown,  the  worship  established 
by  Zoroaster  had  been  neglected,  and  the  nation  was  difrt 
tracted  by  a  thousand  schisms.  We  know  that  several 
monarchs  of  the  Parthian  dynasty  inclined  to  the  religioB 
of  the  Greeks.  It  probably  was  the  policy,  and  not  the 
bigotry  of  Ardisheer,  that  made  him  desire  to  introduce 
order  and  uniformity  in  religion  as  well  as  every  other 
branch  of  his  government;  but  his  strong  measures  to  effect 
this  object,  while  they  have  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
prophet  with  the  followers  of  Z(H-oaster,  have  sunk  him  to 
that  of  a  cruel  and  superstitious  tyrant  with  all  who  pro* 
fess  another  bdief.  Ferdosi  has  given  us  the  testament^  of 
this  monarch  in  the  form  of  a  dying  charge  to  his  son ;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  as  it  exhibits  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
religion  and  government. 

«  Never  forget,''  said  Ardisheer,  *'  that,  as  a  king,  you 
are  at  once  the  protector  of  reli^on  and  of  your  country* 
Consider  the  altar  and  the  throne  as  inseparable;  they 
must  always  sustain  each  other.  A  sovereign  without  reli* 
gion  is  a  tyrant;  and  a  pec^Ie  who  have  none,  may  be 
deemed  the  most  monstrous  of  all  societies.  Religiiin  may 
exist  without  a  state,  but  a  state  cannot  exist  without  reli-» 
gion;  it  is  by  holy  laws  that  a  political  association  can 
akme  be  bound.    You  should  be  to  your  people  an  examj^ 

tnd  fiouMheerwmaj  one  of  the  most  odebnted  of  his  suoceMors,  had  laiai^i 
copies  of  it  made  and  circulated,  with  a  view  of  establifthing  order  and 
morality  in  the  empire.  That  learned  orientalist,  Mr.  Richardson,  informs 
us,  that  this  work  was  written  in  the  Deri.  He  adds,  that  it  was  a  journal 
of  his  public  and  private  life,  and  contained  many  lessons  on  morality. — 
RiCHABD80x*8  Dissertations,  page  19. 

*  Ferdosi  wrote  from  Pehlivi  materials ;  and  that  many  of  these  contained 
authentic  accounts  of  Ardisheer  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  have  every 
ground  to  suppose  that  the  poet  has,  on  this  occasion,  given  a  faithful  tran- 
script from  hb  authorities. 
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of  piety  and  Tirtue,  but  without  pride  or  ottentatkm*/* 
After  nuny  nimkr  lessons,  he  concludes  in  the  foUov* 
ing  woids:  **  Remember,  my  son,  it  is  the  proqierity 
or  adversity  of  the  ruler  which  forms  the  happiness  or 
■usery  of  his  subjects;  and  the  fate  of  the  nation  de« 
peods  on  the  conduct  of  the  individual  who  filk  the 
throne.  The  world  is  exposed  to  constant  vicissitudes; 
learn  therefore  to  meet  the  frowns  of  fortune  with  courage 
and  fortitude,  and  to  receive  her  smiles  with  moderation  and 
wisdom.  To  sum  up  all:  may  your  administration  be 
such  as  to  bring,  at  a  future  day,  the  blessings  of  those 
whom  God  has  confined  to  our  parental  care,  on  your 
memory  and  mine  !^ 

This  great  monarch  appears  to  have  poasesaed  tiiose  four 
isBfnrisI  qualities,  which,  he  was  wont  to  say  ',  should  meet 
hi  a  aovcmgn :  ^^  True  and  innate  magnanimity  of  soul :"— • 
**  Real  goodness  of  disposition : " — *^  Firmness  enough  to 
repress  all  who  went  out  of  their  proper  ranks: " — *'  And 
prioctples  of  conduct  which  prevented  those  who  obeyed 
hini  Cram  ever  entertaining  apprehensions  regarding  their 
property,  their  honour,  or  their  livcs.^ 

6hafafX)or%  the  son  of  Ardisheer,  was  a  prince  of  ooo- 


'  A  hundred  fahlct  are  told  of  the  birth  and  education  of  Shahpoor, 
whoM  mother  it  vaid  to  hare  lieen  a  dau|^ter  of  Arduan.  This  princeea, 
mnm^m^  lo  the  Ro«ut-ul-8uira,  was  dedrcnu  to  reren|pe  her  Ikmily  hf 
poiaoninfc  Ardiaheer.  hhe  was  discovered  in  the  attempt,  and  deliTwad 
orer  to  a  minister  to  be  put  to  dfth ;  but  was  aeireUy  preaenred,  on 
kar  dtdarinf  herself  pregnant.  The  child,  the  infant  Shahpoor,  wm 
cnrtfnUy  reared.  The  minister  who  had  Tcntured  on  this  art  of  dis« 
«bidiflws,  afterwards  rercaled  it  to  his  sorereifcn,  when  he  was  lamenting 
that  he  had  no  heir.  Ardisheer  was  orerjojred,  but  was  dedrons  of  trying 
wheUMr  he  eoold  noognise  his  own  offspring  among  others  of  a  similar  age. 
A  number  of  youths,  among  whom  was  the  >'<>ung  prinee,  were  oommnnded 
to  play  a  match  at  lialls  li«rfun*  the  king.  In  the  course  of  the  play,  the  ball 
was  stmek  dose  to  the  thronet  all  the  boys  stood  aloof,  exrept  one,  (the 
ymuig  ahahpoor,)  who  went  lorwnrd  with  oonSdenoe,  and  picked  it  np. 
The  iiuMfrh  loohed  ansioualy  at  his  minister «  who,  oretjoyed  at  an  ind« 
dm  diepiirlng  ■udi  supinor  courage,  bade  him  mmktwm  hk  son.    Thb 
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siderable  reputation.  One  of  the  first  wars  of  any  conse- 
quence in  which  he  was  engaged,  was  against  Manizen,  an 
Arabian  chief;  who,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence  in 
Khorassan,  seized  on  the  Juzeerah,  or  countries  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  having  strongly  fortified  his 
capital  of  Khadr',  bade  defiance  to  the  Persian  army. 
Manizen  lost  his  power  and  life,  through  the  treachery  of 
his  daughter,  who,  actuated  either  by  love  or  ambition^ 
betrayed  him  to  Shahpoor,  on  a  promise  of  sharing  his  bed. 
But  horror  at  her  unnatural  guilt  prevailed  over  good  faith; 
and  instead  of  being  raised  to  a  throne,  she  was  delivered 
over  to  an  executioner,  to  receive  that  death  which  she  had 
so  well  merited. 

After  Shaihpoor  had  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the 
Juzeerah%  he  marched  against  Nisibis^,  which  long  resisted 
his  efforts.  According  to  Persian  authors,  this  celebrated 
fortress  was  at  last  taken,  more  through  the  prayers  than 
the  arms  of  his  soldiers^.  Wearied  with  the  siege,  Shah- 
poor commanded  his  army  to  unite  in  supplication  to  the 
Divinity  for  its  fall ;  and  Persian  authors  state,  that  the  wall 
fell  as  they  were  imploring  Heaven  for  success.  After  he 
had  taken  Nisibis,  Shahpoor  carried  his  arms  into  the 
Roman  territories.  He  gained  many  important  victories 
over  that  nation,  whose  emperor,  Valerian,  he  made  prisoner; 
and  an  emperor^  of  his  election  wore  for  a  short  period  the 

« 

atory,  which  I  have  taken  from  the  Zeenat*ul-Tuarikh,  is  related  by  all 
Persian  historians. 
'  This  fortress  is  also  termed  Khazm. 

*  Juzeerah  means  Island,  and  is  here  apj^ed  to  the  countries  between  the 
Buphratet  and  Tigris :  the  Mesopotamia  of  the  ancients. 

^  The  famous  Nisibis ;  a  fort  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  the 
possession  of  which  was  continually  contested  by  the  Romans  and  Persians. 
It  was  taken  after  Shahpoor  had  subdued  Armenia.  Persian  authors  term 
this  fort  Nisibyn  and  Nisibi. 

*  Zeenut.ul-Tuarikh. 

^  The  name  of  this  pageant  was  Cyriadis,  an  obscure  fugitive  of  Antioch. 
A  captive  Roman  army  was  compelled  to  receive,  with  acclamations  and  pre- 
tended joy,  the  emperor  whom  the  proud  victor  imposed  upon  them.  The 
first  act  of  the  pageant  waa  to  conduct  Shahpoor,  by  rapid  marches,  to 
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purple  of  Ciesar.  The  rerenes  which  the  anns  of  Shah- 
poor  suffered  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  are  unnoticed 
by  Persian  historians.  According  to  these,  he  reigned 
thirty-one  years,  and  was  always  prosperous.  After  his 
war  with  the  Romans,  he  founded  many  cities,  of  which 
two  received  his  own  name;  Nishapore*,  in  Khorassan, 
which  is  still  a  respectable  city  ;  and  Shahpoor,  near 
Kazeroon,  in  Pars  ^  Of  the  last  hardly  a  trace  is  left,  ex« 
cept  the  sculptured  rocks';  by  which,  it  appears,  this 
monarch  was  desirous  of  perpetuating  to  the  latest  ages  his 
victory  over  the  Romans,  and  the  great  glory  he  had  ac- 
quired  by  making  captive  one  of  the  Caesars^.  In  the  cha- 
racter which  the  eastern  writers  give  of  this  prince,  they 
dwell  chiefly  on  his  pergonal  courage  and  boundless  libe- 
rality. According  to  them,  he  only  deared  wealth,  that  he 
might  use  it  for  good  and  great  purposes. 

Hoormuz,  the  son  of  Shahpoor,  the  Hormisdas  of  Greek 
authors,  is  said  to  have  resembled  both  in  person  and 
character  his  grandfather,  Ardisheer.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Mahrek,  a  petty  prince,  whom  Ardisheer  had 
put  to  death,  and  whose  family  he  had  persecuted,  because 
an  astrcJoger  had  predicted  that  a  descendant  of  Mahrek 
riiould  attain  the  throne  of  Persia.  This  lady,  to  evade  the 
fiUe  of  her  fisimily,  had  fled  to  the  tents  of  a  diepherd,  where 

Antioch^  then  the  cmpiul  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  Eut^  which  wag  taken 
and  plandereil.  The  Penian  king  treated  all  the  Roman  pnnrinoetaad 
towns  which  he  fulKlued  like  an  eait4*rn  oon<{ueror,  and  dettroyed  what  he 
eould  not  hope  to  pmenre ;  hut  his  army  tuffered  greatly  in  their  retreat, 
wluch  was  enenmhered  with  spoils  and  captires,  from  the  actire  rakmr  oC 
04eBithut,  chief  of  Palmyra,  whose  prolTersd  friendship  and  splendid  pre* 
santa,  Shalipoor,  in  the  proud  hour  of  victory,  had  treated  with  scorn. 

*  Theprefiard  tyllahle,  i^i,  means  reed ;  and  is  said  to  aUnde  to  those  reeds 
fenad  in  the  roanh  on  which  this  city  was  originally  founded.  Nishapore, 
Msne  authort  sute^  was  first  built  by  Tahamurs,  destroyed  by  Akaaader,  and 
rebuilt  by  Shaltpour. 

'  Zcenut^.Tuarikh.' 

«  An  account  of  this  iculpture  will  \te  given  in  a  subftripient  diapter. 

^  The  emperors  of  Rome  are  always  termed  in,  Ptoiia,  the  Ctesart,  or 
Eysun. 
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she  was  seen  by  Shahpoor  when  hunting.  The  prince  be- 
came enamoured,  and  married  her,  but  carefully  concealed 
his  having  done  so  from  Ardisheer  ^,  who  going  one  day 
unexpectedly  to  his  son'^s  house,  saw  young  Hoormuz. 
He  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  child, 
and  made  inquiries,  which  compelled  Shahpoor  to  confess 
all  that  had  happened.  The  joy  of  the  old  king  was  ex* 
cessive:  *<  The  prediction  dP  the  astrologers,"  he  ex- 
claimed, ^'  which  gave  me  such  alarm,  is,  thank  Grod ! 
confirmed,  and  a  descendant  of  Mahrek  shall  succeed  to 
my  crown.** 

The  most  authentic  histories^  of  Persia  relate  a  very  ex- 
traordinary action  of  Hoormuz,  before  he  ascended  the 
throne.  His  father,  Shahpoor,  had  appointed  him  Governor 
of  Khorassan,  where  he  had  distinguished  himself,  not  only 
by  repelling  invaders,  but  in  preserving  the  internal  tran* 
quillity  of  that  unsettled  and  rebellious  province.  This 
conduct,  however,  did  not  prevent  some  envious  and  design- 
ing men  from  exciting  suspicions  of  his  fidelity  in  the  breast 
of  Shahpoor.  Hoormuz  was  soon  made  acquainted  with  the 
success  of  his  enemies.  He  saw  the  ruin  impending ;  and 
causing  one  of  his  hands  to  be  cut  off,  sent  it  to  his  father, 
desiring  him  to  accept  that  unquestionable  mark  of  his  de- 
voted allegiance.  Shahpoor  was  struck  with  horror  at  the 
act  which  his  rash  suspicions  had  led  his  son  to  commit.  He 
directed  him  to  repair  to  court ;  and  not  only  treated  him 
with  complete  confidence,  but  loaded  him  with  every  favour 
that  unbounded  affection  could  bestow.  This  virtuous 
prince  only  reigned  one  year.  He  founded  the  City  <^ 
Ram-Hoormuz,  where  they  show  an  orange  tree  *  which 
he  is  believed  to  have  planted,  and  which  is  on  that  account 
still  venerated  by  the  inhabitants. 

Baharam,  the  son  of  Hoormuz,  succeeded  that  monarch* 
He  was  a  mild  and  munificent  prince,  and  much  loved  by 

1  ZMant-ol-Tuirikh. 

^  Uozut-ul-Suffa  and  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

*  Moullah-Saaduck*8  MSS. 
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Ui  fulgectSy  whom  he  ruled  with  moderation  and  juitioe. 
The  moet  remarkable  act  of  his  reign  was,  the  execution  of 
the  celebrated  Mani,  the  founder  of  the  lect  of  the  Mam- 
chttana,  and  the  author,  if  we  believe  eastern  historians,  of  a 
book  called  Ertang,  which  he  pretended  was  divine,  and  in 
wUdi  he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the 
Metcsipeychods  as  taught  by  the  Hindoos,  and  Zoroaster's 
two  principles  of  good  and  evil,  with  the  tenets  of  the 
Christian  religion".  Many  followers  of  the  latter  faith 
looked  forward  to  the  early  fulfilment  of  the  promise  which 
Christ  had  made,  to  send  a  comforter  after  him.  To  gain 
these,  Mani  boldly  declared  himself  the  Paraclete.  He  ap« 
pevs  to  have  trusted  chiefly  to  his  pencil  for  success ;  and 
his  paintings"  were  deemed  miraculous  in  countries  where 
that  art  was  hardly  known.  This  bold  impostor  made 
many  converts,  but  was  forced  by  Shahpoor  to  fly  from 
Persia,  whence  he  went  to  Tartary  and  China  ®,  and  did 
BOt  return  until  the  reign  of  Baharam.  That  prince  at  flrsi 
showed  a  disposition  to  embrace  his  faith;  though  most 
anthors  contend  that  this  was  a  mere  pretext,  to  lull  Mani 
and  his  followers  into  a  fatal  security.  The  result  confirms 
this  opinion :  Mani,  and  almost  all  his  disdples,  were  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Baharam ;  and  the  skin  of  the  impostor 
was  stripped  off*,  and  hung'  up  at  the  gate  of  the  city  ot 
ShahpoorJ^.  Baharam  reigned  only  three  years  and  three 
Bonths,  during  which  Persia  enjoyed  perfect  tranquillity. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Baharam  the  Second  %  who 

"  8b  Waiim  JooM  (Works,  roL  ▼.  p.  601,)  insdmtCBUjr  ftidt,  *'  wiUi 
itwml  UBM«  q£  the  Koimn  ;**  bat  Mani  lired  Bumy  geamntiaoM  belbrv 


*  To  add  to  the  effert  of  hit  doctrines  and  paintings,  he  withdraw  for  a 
froB  the  woHd,  and  eoncraled  himself  in  a  ravem  while  finishing  those 

wwka*  which  on  his  re-apfMaranoe  ha  dedared  had  dcscendad  to  him  Iroai 
Ucaren. 

*  Amirding  to  Miror  authors,  he  also  visited  Indis. 
'  Zoenui.ti).Tuankh. 

^  Id  Fars,  near  Kaaeroon,  whidi  appears  to  have  been  then  lbs  capital  of 
liie  enipiftu 
'  Sobs  snihon  call  him  the  fourth  of  that  name. 
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80  much  disgusted  all  his  nobles  by  some  tyramiical  acts, 
that  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  depose  and  slay  him. 
His  life  was  preserved  by  the  virtue  of  the  chief  pontiff,  who 
begged  that  they  would  permit  him  to  make  an  effort  to 
reclaim  their  sovereign,  before  they  threw  off  their  alle- 
giance. They  agreed,  and  by  his  advice  absented  them* 
selves  from  court.  The  king  wandered  through  his  palace 
alone :  he  saw  no  one :  all  was  silence  around.  He  became 
alarmed  and  distressed '.  At  last  the  chief  pontiff  appeared, 
and  bowed  his  head  in  apparent  misery,  but  spoke  not  a 
word.  The  king  entreated  him  to  declare  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  virtuous  man  boldly  related  all  that  had  passed ; 
and  conjured  Baharam,  in  the  name  of  his  glorious  ances- 
tors, to  change  his  conduct,  and  save  himself  from  destruc- 
tion. The  king  was  much  movied,  professed  himself  most  pe- 
nitent ;  and  said  he  was  resolved  his  future  life  should  prove 
his  sincerity.  The  overjoyed  high-priest,  delighted  at  this 
success,  made  a  signal,  at  which  all  the  nobles  and  attendants 
were  in  an  instant,  as  if  by  magic,  in  their  usual  places.  The 
monarch  now  perceived  that  only  one  opinion  prevailed  on 
his  past  conduct.  He  repeated  therefore  to  his  nobles  all 
he  had  sidd  to  the  chief  pontiff,  and  his  future  reign  was 
unstained  by  cruelty  or  oppression.  But  the  reform  of 
the  monarch  did  not  preserve  his  country  from  the  miseries 
which  were  produced  by  his  weakness.  It  was  during  his 
reign,  that  the  Roman  emperor,  Carus,  conquered  Mesopo- 
tamia, carried  his  arms  across  the  Tigris,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Ctesiphon.  Persia  appears  at  this  period  to  have 
been  in  such  a  state  of  internal  distraction,  that  nothing  but 
the  death  of  Carus  could  have  saved  it  from  being  com- 
pletely subdued.  The  indolent  and  luxurious  Baharam 
was  idtogether  unequal  to  contend  against  a  veteran,  who, 
though  vested  with  the  purple,  retained  all  the  rigid  habits 
of  a  Roman  soldier  \ 

*  ZeenuUul-Tuarikb. 

*  We  are  told,  that  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Baharam  to  Carus  entered 
the  camp  about  sunset,  when  the  troops  were  satisfying  their  hunger  with  a 
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Baharanit  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years",  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Baharam  the  Third  ',  a  prince  only  remarkable 
for  his  desire  to  refuse  the  crown,  which  he  was  compelled 
by  the  nobles  to  accept.  His  reign  is  hardly  noticed  by 
Persian  historians,  and  is  undistinguished  by  any  event  of 
consequence.  He  only  filled  the  nigh  station  forced  upon 
him  for  the  short  period  of  four  montlis. 

His  brother  Narsi^,  (the  Narses  of  the  Greeks,)  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  does  not  enjoy  a  much  higher  place  than  Ba- 
haram the  Third  in  Persian  history ;  altliough  he  iqipears, 
from  the  little  tliat  is  said  of  him,  to  have  devoted  himself 
more  tlian  his  predecessor  to  the  cares  of  government.  After 
a  reign  of  nine  years ',  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  scm, 
Hoormuz ;  and  survived  that  act  but  a  very  short  }x^riod. 

We  meet  in  western  writers  with  a  fuller  narrative  of  the 
reign  of  Narsi*;  a  prince  who  subdued  almost  all  Armenia  S 
and  from  whom  the  Emperor  Galerius  suffered  a  signal 

fnigil  rvpMt.  They  cxpmaed  their  desire  of  heiog  introduced  to  the  pre* 
•rsMe  of  the  emperor.  They  were  conducted  to  m  soldier  seated  on  the 
gnm.  A  piece  uf  stale  haron.,  and  a  few  hard  peaa,  composed  his  supper. 
A  coane  wooUen  garment  <»f  puqde  was  the  only  thing  that  announced  hit 
dignity.  The  confer<>nce  was  cunductcd  with  the  same  disregard  of  eourtly 
ckicance.  Cams,  taking  off  a  cap,  which  he  wore  to  conceal  his  baldness, 
MBured  the  amhassadon,  that,  unless  their  master  acknowledged  the  supe* 
Hority  of  Rome,  he  would  speedily  render  Persia  as  naked  of  trees,  as  hit 
•vn  heftd  was  of  hair.  The  ministers  of  the  great  king  trembled,  and  re- 
tared«— Oiaaoy,  vol.  ii.  p.  05. 

■  Some  authors  say  he  reigned  thirteen  years. 

*  Varanes  the  Third  of  Rouuui  histor)*.  lie  lireJ  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Diocletian. 

'  According  to  the  Zeennt-ul-Tuarikh,  this  prince  tueoreded  hb  father, 
Baharam  the  8cooad.  The  short  reign  of  his  brother  is  not  noticed  in  that 
work. 

■  Tuarikh  Miujem.  The  Zeenut^l-Tuarikh  states,  that  this  prince 
rrigned  fourteen  \i*iun.  The  date  assigned  to  him  by  the  Tuarikh  Muajem 
accords  with  M^esteni  historians. 

*  Though  few  erents  are  recorded  of  this  monardi  by  Mohomedan 
writers,  I  am  told  by  .M<jullah  FiruoEe  tliat  he  i^  dtvuied  among  the  Parseet, 
or  Chiehers,  a  prince  of  great  fame  ;  but  thi<  was  pruUibly  from  hb  piety 
and  great  attachment  to  the  tenets  of  Zoroaster. 

^  Tuarikh  Mui^icm. 

Vol.  L  O 
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defeat  on  the  same  field  which  had  been  8o  fatal  to  Crassus^ 
and  his  legions.  Though  Persian  historians  are  general 
and  indistinct  in  relating  the  events  of  this  period,  we  can 
hardly  account  for  the  omission  of  an  evait  so  gratifying  to 
their  national  pride:  but  they  were  perhaps  withheld  from 
recounting  his  victories  by  a  desire  to  avoid  the  mention 
of  his  subsequent  discomfiture;  for  Narn  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  success.  The  Romans  advanced  next  year  into  Persia: 
their  emperor,  taught  by  experience,  left  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  on  the  right,  and  carried  his  forces^  through 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  as  more  favourable  for  the  ope* 
rations  of  infantry,  in  which  the  strength  of  his  army  chiefly 
consisted.  In  this  second  campaign  he  made  a  sudden 
attack  on  the  Persians,  whom  he  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  Their  monarch  was  wounded,  but  escaped, 
leaving  his  family,  his  sumptuous  tents  and  costly  equipage, 
a  prize  to  the  victors.  The  greatest  respect  and  humanity 
were  shown  by  Galerius  to  his  royal  captives.  Soon  after 
this  action  a  peace  was  concluded,  the  terms  of  which  mark 
the  reduced  state  of  Persia.  The  great  province  of  Meso- 
potamia, or  the  Juzeerah,  was  ceded  to  tlie  Romans.  Five 
districts  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris  were  also  ^ven  up.  This 
last  cession  included  the  greatest  part  of  Carduchia,  the 
modem  Kurdistan ;  a  country  more  fruitful  in  soldiers  than 
grain;  but  which,  from  its  strength  and  position  %  com- 
manded all  the  western  part  of  Persia.  The  five  districts 
thus  ceded  had  before  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Arme- 
nia ;  and  as  the  war  had  been  undertaken  by  Galerius  in 
defence  of  Tiridates^,  the  ruler  of  that  country,  the  fine 

^  Gibbon,  vol.  ii.  page  145. 

'  Gibbon *8  Roman  Empire. 

*  I  travelled  through  this  country  in  1810 ;  and  shonld  judge,  from  what 
I  have  read  and  seen  of  its  inhabitants,  that  they  have  remained  unchanged 
in  their  appearance  and  character  for  more  than  twenty  centuries. 

'  Probably  Teerdad,  literally  "  the  gift  of  the  arrow ;"  metaph(»ically, 
"  the  gift  of  the  planet  Mercury,"  whidi  is  called  Teer,  or  the  arrow,  and 
wafl  one  of  the  divinities  of  ancient  Persia. 
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imyvinoe  of  Atrapatcnc  (the  modem  Adcrbijan)  was  ex- 
tented  from  Nara,  as  a  compensation  to  the  Armenian 
prince  for  that  part  of  his  inheritance  which  had  been  made 
over  to  the  Romans.  Tiridatcs,  on  taking  possesaon  of 
this  province,  made  Tauris  (the  modem  Tabreez)  his  caju- 
tal»  and  greatly  beautified  it. 

Hoormuz  the  Second',  the  son  of  Narsi,  ruled  Persia 
seven  years  and  five  months.  No  events  of  consequence 
occurred  during  his  reign.  At  his  death  he  left  no  son  $ 
and  the  kingdom  was  on  the  point  of  being  thrown  into 
confusion,  when  the  principal  mobuds,  or  priests,  and  the 
chief  officers  of  government,  declared  that  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  haram  was  pregnant,  and  that  there  were  certain 
indications  of  the  embryo  being  a  male  ^.  The  next  step 
was  to  crown  the  expected  sovereign  of  Persia :  this  was 
done  by  suspending  the  royal  tiara  over  the  invisible  head 
of  the  imbcrn  monarch,  who  in  this  state  received  the  daily 
obeisance  of  his  court.  When  the  child  was  brought  forth, 
it  was  named  Shah{xx)r  by  the  unanimous  vcnce  of  the 
nobles ;  and  every  care  was  taken  to  give  the  young  sovo- 
reign  an  education  suited  to  his  high  duties.  The  whole 
nation  appears  to  have  taken  the  most  affectionate  interest 
in  his  progress  to  manhood ;  and  the  early  indications  of 
sense  and  spirit  that  he  displayed,  spread  joy  over  the 
kingdom  ^  His  minority  presented  on  opportunity  to  sur« 
rounding  nations,  the  temptation  of  which  they  could  not 
resist ;  and  tlie  empire  was  at  once  invaded  by  the  Greeks, 
the  Tartars,  and  the  neighljouring  Arab  tribes  of  Ik^n-Ayar 
and  Abdul-Kais,  uIk>,  leaving  their  arid  plains  on  tlie 
KHithem  shores  of  the  Gulf,  carried  iire  and  sword  into 

*  f  f  armiAdM  tbe  S«cuncl  of  Roman  histor>'. 

^  The  uiUior  of  the  Zeenut-ul.Tuankh  tuu«,  that  the  lady  htntU 
affirmed  her  lieUof  of  this,  from  the  extraordinary  liveUnees  of  Uie  infant, 
and  tu  lyinf^  on  tlie  n^jht  side.  ThtMi*  nlio  are  Kkffv  on  tuch  ■uhieeta  mutt 
determine  what  ri^ht  ^e  liad  to  be  poutiTe  frum  UieM  symptom*. 

*  ZeenuUoUTuarikh. 

*  Theie  tHhea  are  represented  t4>  have  been  inhabituUt  td  Lahili  and 

BahmiL    The  Utter  appvlktkm,  I  bcUcre,  b  not  limited  in  history  to  tb« 

O  2 
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the  fertile  vallies  of  Persia.  It  was  against  the  latter  that 
the'  first  eflforts  of  the  youthful  monarch  were  directed ; 
and  he  took  a  terrible  vengeance  for  the  excesses  they  had 
committed  in  Persia.  The  manner  of  his  chastising  these 
tribes,  is  perpetuated  in  his  title  of  Zoolaktaf^,  or  the 
Lord  of  the  Shoulders ;  which  originated  from  his  direct- 
ing the  shoulders  of  the  captives  to  be  pierced,  and  then 
dislocated  by  a  string  passed  through  them.  Shahpoor 
meant  by  this  cruel  punishfnent  to  strike  terror  into  the 
Arabs,  and  to  revisit  on  them  their  own  horrid  atrocities. 

Eastern  historians  have  decorated  the  life  of  Shahpoor 
with  fables,  which  appear  more  extravagant  from  being 
wholly  unnecessary  to  his  glory.  That,  so  far  as  it  depended 
on  his  success  against  the  Romans,  would  have  been  suffi- 
ciently confirmed  by  a  plain  and  true  narrative  of  the  events 
of  his  long  and  splendid  reign.  But,  while  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  passed  over  in  silence,  or  noticed  in  a 
very  general  manner,  they  dwell  on  a  strange,  improbable 
tale,  which  represents  this  proud  and  powerful  monarch  as 
leaving  his  kingdom  to  become  a  spy ;  as  being  taken  at  a 
royal  feast  at  Constantinople,  from  his  resemblance  to  his 
picture  in  the  possession  of  the  emperor ;  suffering,  while  a 
captive,  every  degradation  that  could  be  inflicted;  and 
being  at  last  carried,  harnessed  like  a  horse,  with  the  Roman 
army,  to  witness  the  pillage  and  devastation  of  his  king- 
dom"^. From  this  situation  he  is  said  to  have  escaped 
while  his  guards  were  feasting,  and  to  have  retaliated  all 

island  in  the  gulf  of  that  name,  but  includes  a  considerable  tract  of  the 
adjacent  continent. 

*  It  is  also  written  Zaulachtaf.  Eastern  authors  are  agreed  with  respect 
to  the  origin  of  this  title.  Gibbon  confounds  the  irruption  of  the  Arab 
tribes  with  an  attack  made  by  a  chief  of  the  Juzeerah,  odled  Tayer,  who 
made  prisoner  a  sister,  or  female  relation  of  Shahpoor ;  and  tells  us,  that 
after  conquering  this  prince,  he  treated  him  with  such  humanity,  that  he 
was  called  Dhoulacnaf,  or  Protector  of  the  Arab  nation.  This  is  evidently 
an  error,  as  there  is  no  difference  in  oriental  writers  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  appellation  given  to  Shahpoor. 

"  Zeenut-ul-Toarikh. 
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his  disgraces  and  injuries  on  the  Roman  emperor,  who, 
according  to  this  romance,  was  taken  jmsoner  when  his 
army  was  defeated,  and  only  released  after  ten  years*  close 
confinement.  During  this  period,  the  captives  were  com- 
pelled to  repair  the  injury  they  had  done  in  Persia,  even  to 
replanting  die  smallest  trees  which  they  had  destroyed. 

These  fables  refer  to  the  success  of  the  Persians  during 
the  reign  of  Constantius ;  and  their  authors  inform  us,  that, 
after  the  return  of  the  Roman  emperor  to  his  own  terri- 
tories, a  person  descended  from  the  great  Constantine  took 
possession  of  his  thn)nis  and  assembled  a  numerous  army 
to  attack  Persia.  The  Arab  tribes,  they  add,  eager  for 
revenge,  readily  joined  the  Romans ;  and  their  united  force 
amounted  to  an  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men°. 
Shahpoor  declined  meeting  this  formidable  army  at  the 
frontier,  sensible  that,  if  he  suffered  a  defeat,  as  their  over- 
whelming numbers  rendered  probable,  he  should  be  ruined. 
He  retreateil  to  one  of  the  interior  provinces  ;  and,  collect- 
ing all  the  force  he  could,  advanced  to  give  battle.  After  a 
dreadful  conflict  %  in  which  he  made  tlic  greatest  personal 
efforts,  his  army  was  routed  with  immense  slaughter,  and 
Shahpoor  himself  barely  saved  his  life  by  flying  with  a  few 
followers.  He  soon  however  recruited  his  army,  and  re- 
commenced operations ;  he  was  encouraged  by  the  retreat 
of  his  victorious  enemy,  in  pursuit  of  whom  he  advanced 
into  the  lioman  territory,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
emperor  with  the  following  message  p  :  "  I  have  re-assem- 
bled my  numerous  army.     I  am  resolved  to  avenge  my 

*  Thr  ffTVBt  Army  here  Alluded  to  was  conunAiMled  by  the  oelebnted 
JuDpenir  Julian ;  the  |>articulAn  of  u  ba»<*  vuccew  aim!  dcAth  Are  not  noticed 
Vy  PeniAn  historiAnii.  Indeed  they  do  not  even  mention  the  Cunous  bmttle 
of  StOKATAh,  in  which  8hAhpoor  gAined  his  gntLint  victory  over  the  Roouui 
Emperor  ConstAntiut. 

*  The  Author  of  the  Rosut-til^uffA  SAyi,  thAt  the  |>articulAn  of  this  Action 
will  rrmAin  engraven  on  the  }iAfce  of  tinus  till  the  day  of  judgment.  Ho 
IcAvca  bta  rewleni  to  consult  thAt  pAge  About  a11  pATtlculArt,  limiting  himself 
to  the  mere  roentimi  of  the  defeat. 

'  ZeemiWul-TuArikh. 
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subjects^  who  have  been  plundered,  made  captives,  and 
slain.  It  is  fot  this  that  I  have  bared  my  arm  and  girded 
my  loins.  If  you  consent  to  pay  the  price  *>  of  the  blood 
which  has  been  shed,  to  deliver  up  the  booty  which  has 
been  plundered,  and  to  restore  the  city  of  Nisibis,  which  is 
in  Irak%  and  belongs  to  our  empire,  though  now  in  your 
possession,  I  will  sheath  the  sword  of  war ;  but  should  you 
refuse  these  terms,  the  hoofs  of  my  horse,  which  are  hard  as 
steel,  shall  efface  the  name  of  the  Romans  *  from  the  earth : 
and  my  glorious  scimitar,  that  destroys  like  fire,  shall  exter- 
minate the  people  of  your  empire."*^  According  to  Persian 
history,  this  proud  and  insulting  message  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  alarmed  Emperor  of  Constantinople  agreed  to 
the  terms  prescribed ;  and  the  famous  city  of  Nisibis^  was 
delivered  over  to  Shahpoor,  who  immediately  sent  a  colony 
of  twelve  thousand  men,  drawn  from  Fars  and  Irak,  to 
inhabit  it,  and  to  cultivate  the  lands  in  its  vicinity  ^.  Such 
is  the  account  which  Persian  authors  give  of  the  expedition 
of  the  celebrated  Julian.  The  great  victory  which  they 
ascribe  to  him,  must  allude  to  his  passage  of  the  Tigris, 
and  the  action  near  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon.  They  relate 
with  fairness  and  truth  the  conduct  which  Shahpoor  adopted. 
The  usual  process  of  laying  waste  the  country,  and  harasring 

4  This  practice  of  paying  the  price  of  blood  for  the  murdered,  is  coeval 
with  the  earliest  traditionn  of  barbarous  nations ;  and  it  is  a  natural  demand 
from  an  arrogant  and  powerful  monarch  to  an  alarmed  enemy. 

'  Irak  is  divided  into  two  great  provinces,  Irak^-Ajum  and  Irak-e-Arab  i 
the  Irak  of  Persia  and  Arabia.     Nisibis  belonged  to  the  latter. 

*  Sometimes  called  Grecians. 

*  By  the  ignominious  treaty  of  Durah,  concluded  by  the  Emperor  Jovian, 
after  the  death  of  Julian.  The  five  provinces  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris, 
which  Narsi  had  granted  to  the  Romans,  were  restored.  Nisibis,  which  had 
often  resisted  his  arms,  was  given  up,  and  its  inhabitants  forced  to  remove 
from  the  city  and  its  surrounding  country,  to  make  way  for  a  Persian 
colony.  The  greater  part  of  Mesopotamia  Itecame  a  province  of  Persia. 
The  Prince  of  Armenia  was  abandoned;  and  almost  all  the  advantages 
obtained  from  the  victory  of  Oalerius,  and  the  peace  eonduded  by  that 
emperor  and  Diodetiau,  were  relinquished* 

"  Rozut-ul-Suffa. 
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the  enemy  by  predatory  attacks,  was  .resoried  to  with  mio* 
oeM.  The  retreat  of  Julian  is  mentioned,  but  not  his 
death ;  but  this  silence  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  It 
was  a  diminution  of  Shahpoor's  glory  to  refer  hb  triumph 
to  any  cause  but  his  own  wisdom  and  valour* 

The  reign  of  Shahpoor»  according  to  some  Persian 
htttorians',  was  a  few  months  longer  than  his  life ;  he  died 
at  seventy-one.  Others  state  that  he  was  not  crowned  till 
he  was  bom,  and  that  the  crown  was  then  suspended  over 
his  infant  head.  This  difference  is  of  little  consequence : 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  giving  credit  to  either  account* 
Those  loyal  and  virtuous  considerations  which  led  the 
Persian  nobles  to  preserve  their  country  from  the  troubles 
of  a  disputed  succession,  must  have  induced  them  to  give 
their  resolution  all  the  sanction  it  could  receive  from  the 
strictest  obhcr\'ancc  of  outward  forms ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider thdr  conduct  in  this  light,  tlieir  obedience  to  the  un- 
born Shahpoor,  after  their  priests  had  satisfied  them  that  the 
embr}'o  would  l)c  a  male,  appears  as  rational  and  praise* 
worthy  as  if  granted  to  an  infant.  The  same  wisdom  whicli 
led  them  to  jirescrve  the  crown  for  Shalipoor,  prompted 
them  to  give  him  an  education  worthy  of  his  rank ;  and  no 
history  affords  an  example  of  loyal  care  better  rewardetL 
Shahpoor  seems  to  have  been  all  that  his  subjects  could 
desire.  During  his  long  reign  he  raised  his  ctmntry  to  the 
greatest  pros|x?rity ;  having  defeate<l  all  his  enemies,  and 
extended  the  empire  in  every  direction.  His  success  against 
the  Romans  is  the  part  of  his  history  of  which  his  country- 
men are  with  justice  proudest.  lie  not  only  obtained  pis- 
acflsion  of  the  impregnable  Nisibis,  and  recovered  a  gn*at 
part  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  five  provinces  on  the  western 
frontier  which  his  ancestors  had  lost ;  but  he  reduced 
Armenia  from  an  indi*pendent  prinn{)al]ty«  which  had 
always  Ixvn  supported  by  the  Romans,  to  be  a  province  of 
his  empire.     In  effecting  die  latter  object,  he  is  accused  of 

*  Zocmit^-Tuarikh. 
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having  had  recourse  to  treachery  ^  ;  but  this,  even  if  true, 
would  little  diminish  his  glory  with  his  own  subjects  or  their 
posterity. 

Shahpoor  appears  to  have  been  alike  remarkable  for 
wisdom,  valour,  and  military  conduct.  Some  of  his  obser- 
vations have  been  preserved,  which  show  great  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind.  "  Words,^  he  used  to  say,  "  may  be 
more  vivifying  than  the  showers  of  spring,  and  sharper  than 
the  sword  of  destruction.  The  point  of  a  lance  may  be 
withdrawn  from  the  body,  but  a  cruel  word  can  never  be 
extracted  from  the  heart  it  has  once  wounded  ".'* 

Ardisheer  the  Second*  succeeded  Shahpoor.  We  are 
informed  by  some  authors  that  he  was  the  son  of  Hoormuz, 
'  and  consequently  the  brother  of  the  deceased  monarch. 
But  this  descent**  is  at  variance  with  those  extraordinary 
facts  relative  to  Shahpoor^s  succession,  in  which  all  eastern 
historians  are  agreed.  Ardisheer  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
Persia  only  four  years ;  during  which  period  no  event  of 
consequence  occurred.  He  was  deposed  by  Shahpoor  *^,  the 
son  of  Shahpoor-Zoolaktaf.  This  prince,  who  is  described 
as  virtuous  and  beneficent,  reigned  over  Persia  only  five 
years.     He  was  killed  by  the  foil  of  his  tent ;  the  cordage 

y  He  is  said  to  have  persuaded  Tiranus,  the  King  of  Armenia,  to  come  to 
his  court ;  to  have  seized  him  at  a  festival ;  and  to  have  thrown  him  into  a 
dungeon,  where  his  life  soon  termiuated..^OiBBOK,  vol.  iv,  p.  312. 

*  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

*  Artaxerzcs  the  Second.  He  succeeded  to  the  throno  of  Persia  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius. 

^  The  author  of  the  Tuarikh  Tubree  gives  countenance  to  this  descent  of 
Ardisheer;  but  reconciles  it  with  the  undisputed  facts  connected  with 
Shahpoor's  elevation,  by  stating  that  Hoormuz  disinherited  Ardisheer,  who 
was  his  first  bom,  in  favour  of  the  unborn  Shahpoor,  and  that  the  nobles 
attended  to  his  will.  But  this  is  improbable.  Other  authors  say,  Ardisheer 
was  an  uterine  brother  of  Shahpoor  the  Second ;  and  was  never  raised  to 
the  throne  of  Persia,  but  was  regent  of  the  kingdom  until  his  nephew  came 
of  age. 

*  Sapor  the  Third  of  Roman  historians.  He  also  succeeded  to  the  throne 
during  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 
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was  biokeii  by  a  whirlwind',  and  the  pole  struck  the  mo« 
narch  as  he  slept.  Shahpoor  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Baharam  the  Fourth  ',  distinguished  from  other  princes  <^ 
the  same  name,  by  his  title  of  Kermanshah,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  having,  during  the  reign  of  his  brother,  been 
ruler  of  the  province  of  Kerman';  and  he  perpetuated  it 
by  founding  the  city  of  Kermanshah,  which  is  now  a  lai^ 
and  prosperous  town,  and  the  capital  of  a  division  of  Persia. 
Within  five  miles  of  this  town  is  the  fine  sculpture  of  Tak- 
e-Bostan,  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  The  inscrip- 
tions' leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  made  by  order  of  Baharam, 
who  desired  to  perpetuate  his  own  name  ^,  and  that  of  hb 
glorious  father.  He  reigned,  according  to  some  accounts', 
eleven  years ;  according  to  others*',  fifteen.  He  was  killed 
by  an  arrow,  when  endeavouring  to  quell  a  tumult  in  his 
army. 

The  throne  of  Persia  was  next  filled  by  Yezdijird- 
Ulathim,  or  the  Sinner,  whom  some  authors  call  the  brother, 
others  the  son,  of  Baharam.  This  monarch  is  represented 
by  Persian  authors*  to  have  been  a  cruel  prince,  destitute 
of  virtue  and  abandoned  to  luxury :  so  that  the  nation 
rejoiced  when  he  was  killed  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  after  a 
reign  of  sixteen  years.  He  had  many  children ;  but  none 
of  his  sons  lived  to  maturity,  except  Baharam,  whom  be 

*  Tbc««  Tiolent  glints  arr  common  in  Ppnia.  I  hare  Men  a  line  of  tents 
InreUcd  by  their  force,  and  tome  of  them  carried  to  a  diftanoe  from  the  fpol 
where  they  were  pitched. 

*  Varane*  U»e  Fourth  of  Roman  histtiry. 
'  The  andent  Carmania. 

'  Tbew  toicriptioni  hare  been  tranalated  by  that  learned  orientalist, 
Sylrertre  de  Sary. 

^  The  name  in  the  intcriptioft  ti  Vararam,  or  Varaham,  which  approsu. 
mmtca  to  the  Roman  Varanes ;  Raharam  is  a  modem  Persian  corruption.  It 
is  the  fashion  to  ezrlaim  af^ainst  the  miMpelling  of  eastern  names  by  the 
CSreeks  and  Roman*  ;  btit  we  should  tie  more  fully  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  languages,  before  we  speak  so  decidedly. 

*  Ronit^^kiSTa. 

^  Zeenut-ul'Tuarikh. 

*  2Seciiui>aUTuarikh,  Itc 
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bad  intrusted '^  to  the  care  of  Noman",  the  ruler  of  all  the 
Arab  tribes  under  the  protection  of  the  Persian  govern^ 
xnent. 

The  character  of  Yezdijird,  the  Isdigertes  of  the  Greeks, 
is  very  differently  given  by  eastern  and  western  writers: 
the  former  represent  him  as  a  monster  of  cruelty,  whose 
death  was  hailed  as  a  blessing  by  his  subjects ;  according 
to  the  latter  he  was  a  wise  and  virtuous  prince.  Procopius 
says,  that  it  was  a  solitary  instance  of  wisdom  in  the  Em- 
peror Arcadius  to  leave  Yezdijird  the  protector  of  his 
infant  son,  Theodosius  ;  and  that  the  royal  guardian 
executed  his  trust  with  unexampled  fidelity.  The  truth  of 
this  is  not  denied  by  a  Christian  writer ;  who  at  the  same 
time  deems  it  a  crime  in  Arcadius  to  have  committed  such 
a  charge  to  a  stranger,  a  rival,  and  a  heathen.  But  we 
are  told  by  the  able  historian®  who  records  this  extraor« 
dinary  tradition,  that  it  is  not  confirmed  by  other  writers, 
and  consequently  not  worthy  of  credit.  Still  it  proves 
that  the  reputation  of  Yezdijird  among  western  nations  was 
high.  Perhaps  that  very  indulgence  and  toleration  which 
obtained  him  this  fame  among  strangers,  caused  his  nam^ 
to  be  handed  down  with  execration  by  the  bigots  p  of  his 
own  country.  But  even  they  have  preser\'ed  some  of  his 
sayings,  breathing  a  spirit  that  contradicts  the  character 
they  have  given  of  him.  Yezdijird,  they  inform  us,  often 
remarked,  "  That  the  wisest  of  monarchs  was  he  who  never 
punished  when  in  rage,  and  who  followed  the  first  impulse 
of  his  mind  to  reward  the  deserving.'*'  He  used  also  to 
observe,  "  That  whenever  a  king  ceased  to  do  good  actions 
he  necessarily  committed  bad;  and  that  the  thoughts  of 

^  He  was  induced  to  this  by  the  advice  of  astrologers  ;  who  said  it  was 
the  only  mode  in  whidi  the  life  of  the  young  prince  could  be  preserved. 

"  The  sou  of  Omar-ul-Kais. 

«  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  413. 

P  I  have  repeatedly  stated,  that  the  first  historians,  or  rather  preservers  of 
traditions,  in  ancient  Persia,  as  in  all  other  rude  nations,  were  the  priest- 
hood ;  and  we  must  read  their  accounts,  with  allowauce  for  the  prejudices 
which  their  occupation  was  likely  to  inspire. 
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eternity  could  not  for  a  moment  be  absent  from  the  mind, 
without  its  Terging  towards  sin.'* 

At  the  death  of  Yezdijird,  there  appear  to  have  been 
•omc  obstacles  to  the  succession  of  Baharam.  The  luxu« 
rious  nobles  of  the  court  of  Madain  dreaded  a  monardi 
educated  among  Arabs,  who  they  conceived  might  have 
acquired  habits  opposite  to  those  of  his  country.  Under 
this  impression  they  raised  Klioosroo,  another  prince  of  the 
royal  family,  to  the  throne;  but  their  proceeding  only 
afforded  to  the  true  heir  an  opportunity  of  showing  his 
courage**  and  magnanimity;  and  Baharam  obtained  his 
right  almost  without  a  struggle. 

Baharam  the  Fifth '  is  known  in  Persian  history  by  the 
name  <^  Baharam-Gour.  Gour  signifies  a  wild  ass;  on 
animal  to  the  chase  of  which  this  monarch  was  devoted. 
His  first  act  was  to  reward  Noman,  who  had  educated  him : 
bis  second,  to  pardon  those  who  had  endeavoured  to  deprive 
him  of  the  crown.  Such  gratitude  and  clemency  disposed 
the  hearts  of  all  towards  this  prince ;  and  his  future  conduct 
well  deserved  their  affection.  His  munificence,  his  virtue, 
and  his  valour,  are  the  theme  of  every  historian.  His  gene- 
rosity was  not  limited  to  his  court  or  capital,  but  extended 
cyver  all  his  dominions :  no  merit  went  unrewarded ;  and  it 
u  related,  so  unbounded  was  his  liberality,  that  his  minis- 
ters,  dreading  the  effc^cts  of  its  excess,  presented  a  memorial 
to  him,  pointing  out  how  essential  the  possession  of  trcastur 
was  to  support  the  dignity  and  power  of  a  sovereign.    Ba- 

■ 

^  ArardlfifT  to  Penian  hittonanft,  or  rathrr  fahuliKtu,  he  arf^ninred  into 
Peru*  wiUi  ft  Urge  army  of  A  rain ;  but  to  luivt*  the  IJood  of  hin  aiuntrymen, 
he  propHMtl,  that  the  (-nmu  ^!wMllll  W  phM^il  U*tn-(H*ii  two  furious  liiicu,  aiid 
th4m]d  bd  mg  Ut  llie  prince  w)io  had  the  nYunif*e  to  fttlark  Mich  |Ciuird«. 
This  wat  agreed  to ;  aiid  KhouMrwi,  tiK*  prince  whom  the  luibira  had  ele- 
Vftted  to  the  throne,  wat  invittHi  to  tlie  achieTciuent ;  but  the  sitimtMm  in 
which  he  taw  the  crown  pbced,  deprived  it  of  all  it«  attrartioos  in  hia  eyea, 
and  lie  declined  the  attempt.  IWiaram  flew  at  the  liona  s  and,  thait|;h 
ahiMat  unarmed,  loon  ftlew  both,  and  teiaed  the  crown,  amid  the  ahouti  of 


'  Vtfmoaa  the  Fifth  of  Roman  hiitory.    Some  autbon  call  him  Um  StfUu 
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haram  wrote  under  this  representation:  ^^  If  I  may  not 
employ  benefits  and  rewards  to  gain  the  hearts  of  free  men 
who  render  me  their  obedience,  let  the  framers  of  this 
memorial  inform  me  what  means  I  am  to  use  for  attaching 
such  persons  to  my  government".^  Under  this  sovereign, 
whose  reign  spread  joy,  minstrels  and  musicians  were  first 
introduced  into  Persia.  Baharam,  we  are  told*,  observed  a 
merry  troop  of  his  subjects  dancing  without  music:  he 
inquired  the  cause:  **  We  have  sent  every  where,  and 
offered,^  ssad  one  of  them,  "  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold  for  a 
musician  ^,  but  in  vain/^  The  king  sent  to  India  for  musi- 
cians and  singers;  and  twelve  thousand  were  encouraged  by 
his  munificence  to  enter  his  dominions. 

An  impression  was  produced  among  foreign  powers,  by 
the  conduct  of  Baharam  in  this  and  similar  instances,  that 
the  king  and  his  subjects  were  immersed  in  luxury ;  and 
that  the  love  of  the  dance  and  song  had  superseded  that 
martial  spirit,  which  had  so  lately  rendered  Persia  the  terror 
of  surrounding  nations.  The  khan  of  the  tribes  of  Trans- 
oxania  was  the  first  who  presumed  to  act  under  this  impres- 
sion :  he  crossed  the  Ox  us  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men',  and  laid  waste  the  whole  of  Khorassan.  This 
invasion  spread  a  dismay,  soon  greatly  increased  by  the 
disappearance  of  Baharam,  who,  it  was  concluded,  had  fled, 
from  a  sense  of  his  inability  to  meet  the  impending  storm. 
The  result  was  the  universal  terror  of  the  Persians,  and  the 
unguarded  confidence  of  the  Tartars,  whose  sovereign 
thought  the  war  was  over,  and  that  he  had  only  to  receive 
the  submission  of  the  Persian  chiefs,  daily  crowding  to  his 

•  Zeenut-uI-Tuarikh. 

^  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

"  There  were,  no  doubt,  always  a  few  of  this  class  in  Persia :  since  the 
days  of  Baharam  they  have  abounded.  The  dancing  and  singing  girls  in 
Persia  are  called  Kaoulee,  a  corruption  of  Cabulee,  or  ^^  of  Cabul  ;*'  which 
shows  the  quarter  whence  they  came. 

'^  Rozut-ul-Suffa.  The  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh  makes  the  number  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand.  I  have  followed  the  most  moderate  and  probable 
itatement. 
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Standard  and  imploring  his  favour  and  protection.  But  his 
dream  of  success  was  short.  His  camp  one  darlc  night  was 
suddenly  attacked  and  completely  surprised^.  The  lost 
Baharam,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand '  of  the  bravest 
warriors  of  Persia,  advanced  against  his  enemies :  upon  the 
neck  of  every  horse  was  a  dried  skin  filled  with  small  stones, 
which  the  rider  rattled  as  he  rushed  to  the  charge :  this 
astonishing  and  strange  noise  did  not  merely  terrify  the  Tar- 
tars; their  horses  partook  in  the  alarm  of  their  masters,  and 
the  whole  camp  fled  in  affright  and  confusion.  The  slaughter 
was  great ;  the  chief  of  the  enemy  fell  under  the  sword  of 
Baharam,  who  pursued  the  fugitives  across  the  Oxus*.  The 
use  he  made  of  so  great  a  victory,  was  to  establish  peace 
with  all  his  neighbours  ^ :  after  this  was  concluded,  he 
returned  to  his  capital. 

The  Persians  recount  a  long  tale  about  the  adventures  of 
Baharam  in  India ;  into  which  country  he  travelled  in 
disguise,  leaving  his  subjects  under  the  rule  of  his  wise 
minister,  Mehcr-Narsi ;  but  such  romances  hardly  deser\'e 
to  be  noticed.  After  his  return  from  India,  according  to 
the  some  authorities,  he  was  very  successful  in  some  incur- 
sbns  into  the  Arabian  and  Roman  territories;  and  these 
flatterers  assert,  that  he  carried  his  arms  to  the  vicinity  of 
Constantinople;  but  we  know  that  the  contest  between 
Baharam  and  Theodosius  was  attended  with  no  success  of 
any  consequence  to  either.     It  ended  in  a  truce  for  a  hun* 

y  ZcfnauuUTumrikh. 

■  Some  aathon  tute  the  number  with  the  king  ii  much  muUer.  I 
foUov  the  nuMt  prolnible  aorminL 

*  Thit  gloriout  exploit  of  Baharam  is  related  in  various  wav»  by  eastern 
vritera.  Accordinfc  u>  one,  he  did  not  conceal  hinuielf ;  but,  making  o%'t*r 
the  ktngdimi  to  his  brother,  Narsi,  niarclietl  tovrard  Aderbijan  with  a  small 
body ;  a  measure  which  per«uaded  the  Tartars,  and  his  own  subjects,  that 
he  had  fled.  He  afterwards  returned  by  s4vrt*t  niads  to  surprin*  the  enmiy. 
If  we  belietre  some  authors,  this  action  did  not  take  phKv  at  Kh<ira»an,  but 
at  Rh«.  These  are  immaterial  points.  The  subsUnce  of  what  has  hem 
staled  it  confirmed  by  every  historian. 

^  He  it  taid  to  have  erected  a  cidumn  oa  the  banks  of  ihe  Ozut,  to  mark 
tbt  bonndafy  of  the  Peniao  empire. 
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dred  years.  This  war,  says  the  eloquent  historian  of  the 
Boman  empire,  ^^  though  only  remarkable  for  failures,  and 
alike  inglbrious  to  the  arms  of  both  the  Romans  and 
Persians,  was  immortalized  by  the  conduct  of  Acadus, 
Bishop  of  Amida.  That  truly  Christian  prelate,  boldly 
declaring,  that  vases  of  gold  and  silver  were  useless  to  a 
Qod  who  neither  eats  nor  drinks,  sold  the  plate  of  his 
diurch,  employed  the  money  it  produced  in  the  redemption 
of  seven  thousand  Persian  captives,  supplied  their  wants 
with  affectionate  liberality,  and  dismissed  them  to  their 
native  country,  to  inform  Baharam  of  the  true  spirit  of  that 
religion  which  he  persecuted.'*' 

The  ruling  passion  of  Baharam  was  the  love  of  the  chase. 
His  favourite  game  was  the  gour,  or  wild  ass,  an  animal  at 
once  strong  and  fleet ;  and  it  was  in  pursuit  of  one  of  these 
that  he  lost  his  life ;  having  suddenly  come  upon  a  deep 
pool,  his  horse  plunged  into  it,  and  neither  he  nor  his  rider 
were  ever  seen  again.  This  accident  happened  in  a  fine 
valley  ^  between  Shiraz  and  Isfahan,  which  is  to  this  day 

*  In  1810  I  yitited  theniins  of  one  of  Baliaram^s  linnting-seats ;  and 
there  I  heard  the  following  story  about  his  skill  as  an  archer,  and  the  oc- 
casion of  Uiis  palace  being  built  :— 

Baharam,  proud  of  his  excellence  as  an  archer,  wished  to  display  it  before 
a  favourite  lady.     He  carried  her  to  the  plain ;  an  antelope  was  soon  found, 
asleep.    The  monarch  shot  an  arrow  with  such  precision  as  to  graze  its  ear. 
The  animal  awoke,  and  put  his  hind  hoof  to  the  ear,  to  strike  off  the  fly 
by  which  he  conceived  himself  annoyed.    Another  arrow  fixed  his  hoof  to 
his  horn.     Baharam  tui*ned  to  the  lady,  in  expectation  of  her  praises :  she 
coolly  observed,  Neeko  kurden  z  pur  kurden  est ;  "  Practice  makes  perfect." 
Enraged  at  this  uncourtly  observation,  the  king  ordered  her  to  be  sent  into  - 
the  mountains  to  perish.     Her  life  was  saved  by  the  mercy  of  a  minister, 
who  allowed  her  to  retire  to  a  small  village  on  the  side  of  a  hiU.    She 
lodged  in  an  upper  room,  to  which  she  ascended  by  twenty  steps.    On  her 
arrival  she  bought  a  small  calf,  which  she  carried  up  and  down  the  stairs 
every  day.    This  exercise  was  continued  for  four  years ;  and  the  increase  of 
her  strength  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  weight  of  the  animal.    Baharam, 
who  had  supposed  her  dead,  after  a  fatiguing  chase  stopped  one  evening  at 
this  village.     He  saw  a  young  woman  carrying  a  large  cow  up  a  flight  of 
twenty  steps.     He  was  astonished,  and  sent  to  inquire  how  strength  ao  ex- 
traordinary had  been  acquired  by  a  person  of  so  delicate  a  form.    The  lady 
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called  the  vale  of  heroes;  having  been,  on  account  of  its 
fine  pasture  and  abundant  game,  the  favourite  resmt,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  of  the  kings  and  nobles  of  Persia.  The 
whole  valley  abounds  in  springs ;  some  are  very  large  and 
of  great  depth :  their  sources  are  supposed  to  communicate* 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  body  <^  Baharam 
was  never  found,  although  every  search  '  was  made  by  his 
inconsolable  mother. 

Baharam-Gour  was  certmnly  one  df  the  best  monardis 
who  ever  ruled  Persia.  During  his  whole  reign,  the  hap* 
pineM  of  his  subjects  was  his  sole  object.  An  anecdote  is 
recorded  of  him,  which  shows  at  once  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  his  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
€?very  class  of  men  in  his  dominions.  He  had  a  son  who 
was  considered  an  idiot ' :  in  vain  the  best  masters  endea- 
voured to  instruct  him :  he  appeared  incapable  of  receiving 
their  lessons ;  and  hardly  a  liope  was  cherished  of  his  im- 
provement. One  day  liis  tutor  told  Baharam,  it  was  with 
grief  he  had  discovered  that  the  young  prince  added  vice  to 
stupidity :  *'  I  have  detected  him/'  he  said,  ^^  in  an  attempt 
to  seduce  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  poor  man  who  dwells 
near  his  palace.**  The  lunge's  countenance  beamed  with 
joy.     ^*  Thank   God!    tlie  clay   is  kindled!'*  said   he  to 

mid  ih«  vimld  ouoununicaUs  her  •ecret  to  iiooe  but  Bahanm ;  md  to  him 
€m\j  oD  hit  onmietrending  ti)  anse  alone  to  her  haute*  The  kiog  inttautly 
went ;  on  hit  repeAtin^^  hin  Adniirntion  of  vhat  he  had  leen,  the  hade  him 
■ot  brkh  t»nuN«  where  they  were  not  due :  **  Practice  makes  perfect," 
nid  the,  in  her  nutural  Toii*e,  and  at  the  tame  time  lifted  up  her  reiL 
B«karam  recognited  and  embraced  hit  favourite.  Pkaaaed  with  the  leaaon 
the  had  girrn  htm,  and  delighted  with  the  lore  which  had  led  her  to  paai 
fmtr  yeart  in  an  endeavour  u>  regain  hit  esteem,  he  ordered  a  palace  to  tic 
Imilt  <m  the  tpot,  at  a  hunti  ng-teat,  and  a  memorial  of  thi«  erent. 

*  When  encamped  In  1810  near  the  tpringt,  into  <me  of  which  Baharam 
plunged,  lieing  awan*  of  their  dhngennit  nature,  I  directnl  that  none  of  my 
ruettrl  thould  liathe.  Thit  order  wm  unfitrtunately  ditobe}*ed  by  a  young 
man  of  the  IJ^h  dragoons;  and  thotigh  reported  a  good  twimmcr,  he  wat 
drowned:  hit  l»ody  was  recovered,  lieing  near  the  e<ige.  The  tpringin  whidi 
ha  loM  hit  life^  w«  wem  toki,  wai  tha  Mine  into  whkh  Bahanim  had  UUcii. 

*  ZccnnuiiUTuarikh* 
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himself.  He  immediately  sent  for  the  girl's  father,  and 
addressed  him  in  the  following  words:  ^'  I  wish  not  to  trifle 
with  your  honour,  or  with  that  of  any  man  in  my  kingdom ; 
but  your  daughter  may  become  the  instrument  of  a  nation'^s 
happiness.  My  son  loves  her;  her  power  over  him  is 
therefore  imbounded;  bid  her  use  it  to  awaken  in  him  the 
desire  of  attaining  perfection,  that  he  may  please  her:  she 
may,  without  danger  to  herself,  give  liim  encouragement 
enough  to  keep  hope  alive,  and  love  will  do  the  rest."  The 
old  man  promised  to  lesson  his  daughter,  who  played  her 
part  to  admiration :  the  enamoured  prince  soon  became  all 
his  father  or  the  nation  could  wish ;  and  was  as  remarkable 
for  spirit  and  intelligence,  as  he  had  been  for  dulness  and 
insensibility  ^ 

Baharam  ruled  Persia  eighteen  years.  He  seems 
through  life  to  have  preserved  the  virtues  and  habits  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  by  the  precepts  and  example  of  the 
Arabian  chief  who  educated  him^.  His  government  was 
more  simple  and  patriarchal  than  that  of  any  Persian 
monarch.  Like  a  true  Arab,  he  was  devoted  to  the  chase, 
and  delighted  in  a  wandering  life ;  and  this  disposition  gave 
rise  to  the  romance  of  his  visit  to  India,  which  appears  an 
improbable  fable  ^. 

Baharam  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Yezdijird  the  Second*, 
a  wise  and  brave  prince,  who  took  the  best  means  of  insur* 
ing  the  prosperity  of  his  empire,  by  retaining  the  favourite 
ministers  and  officers  of  his  father.  During  his  whole  reign, 
which  lasted  eighteen  years,  Persian  historians  notice  only 
one  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  Romans.  The 
Emperor  of  Constantinople  had  departed  from  the  alliance 

'  This  has  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  tale  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia, 
told  by  our  great  poet,  Dryden. 
B  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

*■  The  authors  of  the  Ancient  History  have  related  this  romance  in  their 
life  of  Baharam. 

*  Isdigerteit  the  Second  of  the  Romans.  He  ascended  the  throne  daring 
the  reign  of  Theodosios  the  younger. 
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formed  with  Baharam,  and  ceased  to  pay  tribute :  but  when 
the  great  army  sent  by  Yezdijird  under  his  able  minister, 
Meher-Narsiy  had  made  a  few  marches  into  the  Roman  ter- 
ritories, the  emperor  ^  agreed  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of 
the  former  treaty.  This  prince  is  distinguished  from  others 
of  the  same  name  by  his  title  of  Sipahdost,  or  the  Soldier's 
Friend ;  a  term  which  well  manifests  the  impression  enter- 
tained of  his  diaracter. 

Hoormuz,  the  younger  son  of  Yezdijird,  succeeded  his 
father,  of  whom  he  was  always  the  favourite.  His  elder 
brother,  Firoze,  had  been  appointed  to  a  distant  govern- 
ment, with  a  view  of  facilitating  the  project  of  leaving  the 
throne  to  Iloonnuz,  who,  on  his  father^s  death,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  principal  lords  of  the  empire :  but  his  brother, 
though  at  first  compelled  to  fly  across  the  Oxus,  soon 
returned  to  assert  his  right  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
formed  of  the  warlike  tribes  from  that  quarter. 

Before  this  contest  and  the  events  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
are  related,  it  will  be  useful  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  name 
and  character  of  those  tribes  who  at  this  period  inhabited  the 
great  tract  of  country  between  tlie  Oxus  and  Jaxartes.  They 
received  from  the  ancients  the  general  name  of  Scythians, 
and  are  now  known  to  Euroin^ans  under  that  of  Tartars^ 
Altliough  this  country  has  been  subject  to  a  succession  of 
warlike  trilK's,  they  have  probably  all  been  derived  from  one 
stock  ;  for,  though  known  under  many  names,  their  habits 
and  character  have  always  been  the  same.  The  Scythians  of 
the  Greeks  differ  in  nothing  essential  from  the  Tartars  of 
modem  history.  Ik*fore  the  time  of  Alexander,  Transoxania 
was  inhabited  by  a  nation  known  under  the  generic  name  of 
Saca; ;  of  which  the  Geta»  and  Massugetaf  "*  were  powerful 
tribes.     The  appellation  given  in  the  history  of  ancient 

^  WMtmi  writer*  do  not  tM>tice  this  c^cnt ;  aiid  the  fmci  it  not  likely  to 
br  oifTcrt. 

'  Tki*  urm  it  di*nvr<l  from  Tatar,  the  name  of  a  tribe  (  which,  we  are 
toU  by  Abdul  Ohaati,  nmtitted  of  seventy  th(Mi»and  faxnilie*. 

*  The  cdebraied  Afratiab  was  probably  the  monarch  of  thenc  tribea. 

VOL.L  H 
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Persia  to  the  country  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes^  is 
Turan ;  but  oriental  authors  mention  no  particular  tribes  at 
this  period :  all  who  dwelt  beyond  the  limits  of  Turan,  to 
the  east  and  north-east,  were  considered  as  belonging  to 
Cheen  and  Khatai ;  which  names  may  be  generally  under- 
stood to  designate  the  large  tract  known  in  modem  geogra- 
phy as  Chinese  Tartary. 

From  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present,  the  nomads  or  pas- 
toral tribes  of  this  country  have  been  continually  changing : 
they  have  in  their  turn  subdued  others,  and  been  conquered 
themselves.  We  find  them  sometimes  improving  and  ex- 
tending their  dominions :  at  others,  compelled  to  leave  their 
pasture  lands  to  fiercer  and  more  numerous  hordes;  and 
forming,  as  they  proceed  into  the  fertile  plains  of  southern 
Asia  or  of  Europe,  part  of  that  great  tide  of  violence  and 
rapine",  which,  rising  near  the  Frozen  Ocean,  rolled,  before 
its  destructive  waves  subsided,  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  the 
Indian  Sea,  and  the  remotest  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  this  picture,  however  just  of  a  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Tartary,  can  never  have  applied  to  the  whole.  It  repre- 
sents the  progress  of  great  tribes  who  occupied  the  plains, 
and  in  turn  gave  sovereigns  to  this  vast  country.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  many  races  of  men,  unable 
to  defend  the  level  country  against  invaders,  took  refuge  in 
the  lofty  and  inaccessible  mountains  with  which  Tartary  is 
every  where  intersected ;  and  some  of  these  have  continued  for 
generations  to  maintain  inviolate  their  original  language  and 

■  The  progress  of  the  Tartar  bordes  is  finely  described  in  Scriptare. 
Bcekiel,  prophesying  of  Gog  and  his  people,  says : — 

^'  Thou  shalt  ascend,  and  come  like  a  storm ;  thou  shalt  be  like  a  doud 
|o  cover  the  land ;  thou,  and  all  thy  bands,  and  many  people,  with  thee. 

'*  And  thou  shalt  say,  I  will  go  up  to  the  land  of  unwalled  villages  ;  I 
will  go  to  them  that  are  at  rest,  that  dwell  safely,  all  of  them  dwelling 
without  walls,  and  having  neither  bars  nor  gates. 

'^  And  thou  shalt  come  from  thy  place,  out  of  the  north  parts,  thou,  and 
many  people  with  thee,  all  of  them  riding  upon  horses,  a  great  company, 
and  a  mighty  army.** 


\ 
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usages^.  Other  inhabitants  of  this  great  region,  devoted  to 
the  peaceful  arts  of  husbandry  and  trade,  roust  have  been 
preserved,  by  the  character  of  their  occupations,  from  those 
violent  changes  to  which  the  martial  tribes  were  exposed ; 
and  the  modem  distinction  between  Turk  and  Taujeck, 
that  is,  literally,  between  men  of  military  and  civil  pursuits, 
has,  we  may  safely  conclude,  existed  from  the  earliest  ages 
in  Tartary. 

We  learn  from  European  historians*  that  the  White 
Huns,  who  were  called  Hiatilla,  but  who  were  a  tribe  of 
Tartars  from  plains  near  the  north  wall  of  China,  made 
themselves  masters  of  Transoxania  about  the  time  of  which 
we  are  wridng.  It  is  remarkable,  that  some  of  the  most 
respectable  oriental  authors  discontinue,  henceforward,  to 
use  the  name  Turan  in  speaking  of  this  country.  They 
now  call  it  Turkestan,  and  its  inhabitants  Turks;  and  they 
describe  this  race  sometimes  as  coming  from  l)eyond  the 
Jaxartes,  at  others,  from  China.  But  the  oriental  his* 
torians  who  write  of  ancient  Persia,  though  often  correct  in 
general  facts,  have  as  little  minute  knowledge  of  dates  as  of 
geography ;  and  they  have  evidently  anticipated  the  irrup- 
tion of  those  Turkish  tribes,  who  some  years  afterwanls 
expelled  the  Hiatilla,  or  White  Huns,  from  the  lands  taken 
by  the  latter  from  the  Saca?,  or  Scythians.  There  is  ground 
to  conclude,  that  it  was  an  army  of  the  Hiatilla  which 
invaded  Persia  under  Daharam-Gour ;  and  it  was  to  one  of 
their  kings  that  Firoze  fled,  to  escape  the  effects  of  that 
combination,  which  his  brother  and  the  chief  nobles  had 
entered  into,  for  excluding  him  from  the  throne.  The 
name  of  the  Tartar  prince,  according  to  some  Mahomedan 

*  RnMian  trarellrni  h»rr  diiirorfrK!  m»ny  of  thfsa  ntet%,  who  are  quite 
dktlaet  in  th«ir  mannvn  fnm  the  modem  Tartan  and  Turks,  and  who 
hare  aUo  di(Ti*n>iu  Untn^NC*^  Itnii^runcc  drlii^hu  in  i(rneral  d(*M>ription«  ; 
but  «urh,  wh<Mi  applit^  Ut  a  va«t  rinpirt*,  tan  never  Ix*  tnic.  It  i«  anminum 
lauJt  of  historians,  to  W  drtiroat  of  alwa\-^  fCi^ing  finished  picttirra  of 
nadona  s  hit  auch  nmtt  often  be  like  fiuiihed  mape  of  unntnreyttl  regiona, 
only  oakukted  to  natlcod. 

B3 
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authors^  was  Khoosh-Nuaz ;  but  this  appellation,  which 
may  be  interpreted  "  The  Bountiful  Monarch,"  was  pro- 
bably only  given  to  denote  his  kindness  and  liberality. 
Ferdosi  calls  him  Paganish  and  Khakan.  The  latter  is  the 
title  assumed  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  great  tribes  of  Turks, 
who  afterwards  expelled  the  Hiatiila  or  Huns  from  Trans- 
oxania.  Khoosh-Nuaz  (for  I  shall  give  him  the  name 
which  his  generous  character  so  well  merited)  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  exiled  Firoze,  and  supported  him  with  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  troops :  aided  by  the  general  defection  of 
the  Persians,  who  deserted  his  weak  brother,  they  obtained 
an  easy  victory;  and  the  unfortunate  Hoormuz,  after  a 
reign  of  little  more  than  a  year,  was  dethroned  and  put  to 
death. 

Firoze  p  (the  Peroses  of  the  Greeks)  soon  evinced  a  dis- 
position which  gave  all  his  supporters  reason  to  regret  their 
success ;  and  to  a  superstitious  age,  a  dreadful  drought  ^  of 
seven  years,  which  occurred  after  his  elevation,  appeared  as 
a  punishment  from  Heaven  for  the  crime  of  acting  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  virtuous  Yezdijird.  Other  historians, 
more  favourable  to  Firoze,  state  that,  after  putting  to  death 
Hoormuz  and  some  officers  of  rank,  (acts  essential  to  secure 
the  throne,)  he  showed  great  clemency  and  justice;  and 
that,  during  the  dreadful  famine  which  ensued,  his  parental 
care  of  his  subjects  alone  saved  them  from  total  destruction ; 
for,  according  to  them,  his  pious  and  incessant  prayers  had 
the  effect  of  producing  that  rain  which  restored  abundance 
to  the  exhausted  kingdom.  But  it  is  from  actions  that  we 
must  form  our  opinions  of  characters ;  and  those  of  Firoze 
do  not  lead  us  to  credit  such  partial  accounts.  The  great 
object  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been,  to  destroy  the  power 
of  the  generous  monarch  to  whom  he  owed  his  throne.  He 
pretended  to  discover  %  from  the  evidence  of  some  Tartar 

*•  This  name  is  pronounced  Piroz  in  Pehlivi. 

4  This  drought,  according  to  the  Tubree,  was  so  excessive,  that  not  even 
the  appearance  of  moisture  was  left  in  the  lieds  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes. 
'  This  is  the  reason  assigned  in  the  Rozut-ul-Suffa. 
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exiles,  that  their  king  was  a  tyrant ;  and  with  the  pretext  <^ 
relieving  his  subjects  from  his  oppressive  yoke,  assembled  a 
largi»  force  to  invade  Tartary.     Khoosh-Nuaz,  too  weak  to 
oppose  the  Persian  army,  retreated  as  it  advanced ;  but  he 
was  soon  enabled,  by  the  noble  devotion  of  one  of  his  chief 
officers,  not  only  to  preser\'e  his  country,  but  to  retaliate  on 
his  enemies  that  ruin  with  which  he  was  threatened.     This 
officer,  after  communicating  the  plan  he  had  formed,  en- 
treated his  prince  to  order  some  of  his  limbs  to  be  cut  off, 
and  his  body  to  Ik*  otherwise  mangleil  *,  and  then  cast  in  a 
part  of  the  road  where  he  was  likely  to  lye  found  by  the 
Persian  soldiers.     It  was  done :  he  w&s  taken  up  and  car- 
ried to  Firoze.     "  Who  has  reduced  you  to^his  sad  con- 
dition ?  ^   said   the  king.     "  That   cruel  tyrant,  Khoosh- 
Nuaz,"  was  the  answer.     "  And  for  what?"     "  Because  I 
took  the  liberty  of  an  old  and  faithful  servant,  to  represent 
the  consequences  of  his  bad  government,  and  to  tell  him 
how  unequal  he  was  to  meet  the  valiant  troops  of  Persiat 
conducted  by  such  a  hero  as  Firoze.     But  I  will  be  re- 
venged,*" he  added,  as  he  writhed  with  pain;  **  I  will  lead 
you  by  a  short  route,  where  you  shall  in  a  few  days  inter- 
cept  the  tyrants  retreat,  defeat  his  disaffected  army,  and  rid 
the  world  of  a  monster.*'     His  situation,  his  words,  and 
his  ap|)arent  agony,  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  sincerity.     The 
Persian  army  marched  according  to  his  directions :  it  was 
not  till  they  had  In'en  several  days  without  water  and  food, 
and  saw  themselves  surroundixl  by  enemies  whom  they  could 
not  hope  to  es(*ape,  that  they  discovered  they  had  been  led 
to  ruin,  and  that  the  conquest  over  them  had  been  effected 
by   the  art  and  courage  of  one  patriotic  hero,  who  had 
courted  death  in  its  most  ap|>alling  form,  to  attain  the  glo- 
rious title  of  '*  The  l*reser>er  of  his  Country.'* 

The  greatest  part  of  the  Persian  army  perished  in  this 

*  Oiir  hand,  oni*  fimt,  his  dom*,  and  earm  wrre  rut  ci[,~^Rerut*ul-SMjfk, 
TIm*  nmdrr  of  Herodotus  vUi  cmll  to  miud  the  •ioiikr  act  of  Zopyrut, 
B.  uLc  154. 
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desert ;  and  Firoze  was  only  permitted  to  return  with  the 
survivors  tlirough  the  clemency  of  Khoosh-Nuaz,  to  whom 
he  sent  to  solicit  peace  ^     The  Tartar  monarch  gave  the 
following  answer :  "  After  I  had  loaded  you  with  favours 
and  benefits,  after  I  had  furnished  you  with  money  and 
troops  to  establish  you  upon  the  throne  of  your  fatlier,  you 
have,  in  return  for  such  great   obligations,  collected  an 
army,  at  the  instance  of  the  most  vile  and  despicable  of 
men,  and  advanced  into  my  territories  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  me.     Fortune  has  not  been  propitious  to  your 
wishes ;  you  are  now  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  distress : 
nevertheless,  if  you  swear  solemnly  not  to  make  war  upon 
me  again,  I  will  send  you  back  with  honour,  and  grant  you 
my  aid,  should  you   require  it,  to  maintmn   the  throne 
of  Persia"."     Firoze  was  in  no   condition  to  refuse  this 
offer:  he  took  the  most  solemn  oaths;  and  was  not  only 
permitted  to  return,  but  received  every  favour  and  atten- 
tion his  noble  enemy  could  bestow.     But  Firoze  was  tor- 
mented by  the  thought  of  the  degradation  he  had  suffered. 
The  humanity  and  generosity  of  his  enemy  were  hateful,  as 
they  made  his  own  conduct  appear  more  base  and  inex- 
cusable.    Tortured  by  such  reflections,  he  desired  to  wipe 
away  his  disgracfe  by  the  ruin  of  his  benefactor.     Disre- 
garding the  counsel  of  all  the  good  men  of  his  court,  and 
the  remonstrances  of  the  priests  who  entreated  him  to  think 
on  the  impiety  of  breaking  his  oath,  he  collected  an  army, 
delivered  over  his  kingdom  to  a  noble  named  Sukhvar,  and 
once  more  crossed  the  Oxus,  resolved  to  conquer  or  perish. 
Khoofih-Nuaz  awaited  his  approach.     He  had  directed  that 
a  long  and  deep  trench  should  be  cut  in  the  rear  of  his 
army,  over  which  two  or  diree  pathways  were  left ;  and 
these,  as  well  as  the  trench,  were  covered  with  light  broken 
twigs  and  earth,  so  as  to  resemble  the  plain.     When  Firoze 
advanced,  Khoosh-Nuaz  presented  on  the  point  of  a  lance 

'  Zeenut-iil-Tuarikh. 
«  Rozut-ul-Suffa. 
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the  treaty  to  which  he  had  sworn,  and  exhorted  him  yet  to 
desist  before  he  destroyed  his  fame  for  ever.  Firose,  who 
thought  this  proceeded  from  fear,  instantly  rushed  to 
the  attack.  The  Tartars  turned  their  backs  before  thf^r 
enemies  reached  them,  and  fled  with  a  rapidity  which 
increased  the  ardour  and  courage  of  the  Persians;  but 
the  columns  of  the  flying  army  were  carefully  led ,  over 
the  few  patlis  left  across  the  deep  trench,  which  received 
their  headlong  pursuers.  The  Tartars  instantly  rallied, 
attacked  '  and  routed  the  dispirited  remains  of  the  Persians, 
very  few  of  whom  escaped  ;  and  their  brave  ^  but  faithless 
prince  lost  his  life, after  a  reign  of  twenty-six*  years.  Khoosh- 
Nuaz  took  an  immense  booty  :  among  the  captives  was  a 
daughter  of  Firoze :  but  this  generous  ruler  of  the  tribes 
of  Transoxania  showed  himself  every  way  superior  to  his 
enemies ;  and  when  Pallas,  the  son  of  Firoze,  ascended 
the  throne,  Khoohh-Nuaz  not  only  sent  back  his  sister,  but 
all  the  other  pri.soners. 

When  Pallas*  or  Palasch  succeeded  his  father,  his  bro- 
ther Kobad,  who  had  aspired  to  tlie  tlu'one,  fled  toward  the 
territories  of  the  Khakan.  We  are  told  that,  as  he  parsed 
Nishapore,  he  s|)ent  a  nif^ht  with  a  iK^autiful  young  lady  of 
that  city,  and  that  when  he  returned  fouiv years  afterwards, 
accompanied  by  a  large  army,  with  whicli  the  Khakan^  had 

■  Aooording  to  GiMiofL,  this  Iwttle  took  pUoe  A.D.  488. 

'  Vinruf  luuftt  have  \itrt'n  rt*uuirkalilt*  fur  \\i%  aniragi*,  m  hr  U  called,  in 
Persian  history,  Firoxr  MunJaiiah,  or  Firoze  the  ( ^nim^iuji,  or  Manly. 

■  Sorae  authors  jpve  him  only  twenty.one. 

*  The  VaJent  of  Koman  history.  Thin  it  tht  ume  name  which  ocrun 
in  the  Parthian  dyiuuty,  ami  i»  called  VoUigetet  by  the  Romans.  Pallas 
lirrd  in  the  reign  uf  the  £ni)>en»r  'Aviut, 

^  This  Khakan  was  the  Mune  KhiMMh-Nuas  to  whom  Firose  had  fled. 
Ferdosi  says,  K(»had  wan  taken  pn»<tnrr  in  the  action  in  ik  hirh  his  father 
Just  his  life  ;  and  that  the  (iorernor  of  /abulisun,  SuflTrai,  collected  an  im- 
mense army,  and  marched  nfritin«t  Khoo«h-Nuax ;  a  battle  entue<l,  tur. 
rreded  by  negotiaiiuiui,  by  which  KhoonhAiiux  f^ave  up  KoImuI.  ^uffrai 
plarrd  him  on  the  throne,  and  depixM'd  FoiUs  after  a  reign  of  four  years. 
But  the  Greek  writers  are  probably  right,  who  tttate  that  Pallas  was  the 
brachcr  of  FiraWf  and  left  by  him  is  recent  in  his  absence. 
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furnished  him,  she  presented  him  with  a  fine  boy,  the  fruit 
of  their  casual  amour.  He  was  delighted  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  child ;  but  while  he  was  contemplating  him,  he 
received  accounts  that  his  brother  Pallas  was  no  more^  and 
that  the  crown  of  Persia  awaited  his  acceptance.  This 
intelligence  at  such  a  moment  made  the  superstitious  prince 
conclude  that  fortune  already  smiled  on  his  son,  whom,  from 
that  day,  he  treated  with  the  greatest  favour  and  distinction. 
He  gave  the  infant  prince  the  name  of  Nousheerwan ;  and 
in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  belief  of  a  good  omen 
aided  to  produce  its  fulfilment.  No  events  of  consequence 
occurred  during  the  reign  of  Pallas,  which  lasted  four  years. 
His  name  is  not  even  mentioned  by  some  historians  of  this 
dynasty. 

Although  Kobad^  succeeded  to  the  crown,  iill  aiTairs 
continued  to  be  managed  by  Soukra^  or  Sukhvar,  his 
minister,  who  had  made  Pallas  a  mere  pageant.  He 
desired  that  Eobad  should  be  the  same :  but  that  prince 
became  impatient  of  restraint ;  and,  irritated  by  the  open 
neglect  with  which  he  was  treated,  secretly  prevailed 
upon  Shahpoor,  the  commander  of  his  forces,  to  destroy 
Soukra. 

The  religious  impostor,  Mazdak^,  began  to  propagate 
his  creed  in  the  tenth  year  of  Kobad's  reign.  The  most 
alluring  tenet  of  this  new  religion  was,  the  community  of 
females  and  of  property  ;  a  popular  doctrine,  which  brought 
numerous  converts.  He  argued,  that,  as  every  thing 
animate  and  inanimate  belongs  to  God,  it  is  impious  in  man 
to  claim  or  appropriate  to  himself  the  property  of  his 
Creator,  which,  as  such,  is  destined  for  tlie  common  use  of 
all  human  beings.  Mazdak  forbade  the  use  of  flesh ;  and, 
clothed  in  coarse  woollen  and  devoted  to  prayer,  gave  in 
his  own  person  an  example  of  an  abstemious  and  pious  life. 

*  The  Cabades  of  the  Greeks. 

*  Zeermt-uJ-Tuarikh. 

*  He  was  a  native  pf  Ist^khr,  or  Persepolis.    He  is  Bometimes  called 
Mozdek. 
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This  impostor  would  probably  have  shared  the  fate  of  many 
others,  and  perished  without  a  place  in  history,  had  he  not, 
by  a  pretended  miracle,  obtained  a  victory  over  the  weak 
mind  of  Kobad,  who  became  his  zealous  proselyte.  He 
told  that  monarch  that  he  did  not  desire  to  be  received  as 
one  sent  from  heaven  until  he  exhibited  some  supernatural 
act  that  should  confirm  his  mission.  Kobad  attended  him, 
as  he  requested,  to  the  temple  of  fire,  and  heard  and  beheld 
Mazdak  hold  converse  with  the  sacred  flame ;  for  he  had 
to  artfully  placed  a  man  behind  it,  that  the  voice  which 
answered  his  questions  appeared  to  proceed  from  the  fire 
itself.  Kobad  was  convinced,  and  continued  through  life 
to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  Mazdak,  whose  followers 
greatly  increased  during  the  reign  of  his  royal  convert.  It 
is  related ',  that  the  impostor  had  the  insolence  to  require, 
that  the  king  should  give  him  the  mother  of  Nousheer- 
wan,  in  order  to  prove  his  sincerity ;  and  that  Kobad  would 
have  complied,  but  for  the  entreaties  of  the  young  prince, 
who  prayed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  both  to  his  father  and 
Mazdak,  that  his  mother  might  Ix?  saved  from  the  disgrace 
of  such  a  prostitution.  The  progress  of  the  new  religion 
introduced  complete  anarchy ;  every  where  the  votaries  of 
Mazdak  seized  the  wives,  the  daughters,  and  the  property 
of  others.  The  king  could  not  punish  them ;  for  their 
creed  was  his :  but  his  nobles  cherished  other  sentiments  ; 
and  thev  socm  saw  that  their  union  was  essential  to  their 
preser\'ation.  They  combined,  seized  KoImuI,  put  him  in 
prison,  and  raiscnl  his  brother  Jamasp  to  the  throne. 
Their  next  attempt  was  to  seize  Mazdak  ;  but  his  followers 
were  too  numerous,  and  they  found  themselves  compelled 
to  remain  satisfied  with  what  they  hod  done.  Kobad  did 
not  remain  long  their  prisoner :  he  was  released  by  the 
art  and  address  of  a  Ixnutiful  sister^,  who  was  connected 


'  Zr^nnUul'Tuarikh. 

'  It  ha*  been  »aid,  the  pr(Mtitut4*d  her  prr^m  U>  rffrct  thU  <4ij««ct.  This 
fact  b  denied  or  rmUier  eluded  by  other  autliort,  anxious  for  Uie  virtue  of 
tliia  fattcr*wife. 
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with  her  brother  by  other  ties  than  those  of  kindred.  He 
fled,  after  his  escape  from  prison,  across  the  Oxus,  to  the 
monarch  of  Tartary,  who  enabled  him  to  return  at  the 
head  of  an  army  to  assert  his  rights ;  and  his  rebellious 
subjects,  actuated  either  by  repentance  or  fear,  threw  them- 
selves on  his  clemency.  This  generous  but  weak  monarch 
forgave  all,  even  his  brother  Jamasp.  After  this,  he 
resigned  the  whole  power  of  government  into  the  hands  of 
Zermihir,  the  son  of  Soukra,  who  had  always  been  his 
favourite,  and  had  attended  him  in  his  first  flight  to  the 
court  of  Khoosh-Nuaz. 

Kobad  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  the  Roman 
Emperor  Anastasius ;  and  died  after  a  long  and  diversified 
reign  of  forty-three  years.  He  was  the  founder  of  several 
cities,  among  wliich  were  Burdah  and  Gunjah.  The  latter 
is  still  a  town  of  importance :  it  stands  on  the  A*ontiers  of 
Georgia,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Russia.  What  a 
change  has  the  lapse  of  some  centuries  produced !  The 
empire  of  Persia,  the  great  rival  of  the  Romans,  now 
appears  unable  to  resist  tlie  tide  of  civilisation  and  of  con- 
quest, which  comes  on  her,  not  from  that  fountain  of 
early  knowledge,  the  East,  or  the  learned  West,  but  from 
the  frozen  regions  of  the  North  ;  from  a  land  unknown  to 
her  historians,  long  inhabited  by  wretched  and  savage  tribes 
of  ignorant  barbarians,  who,  from  a  combination  of  power* 
ful  causes,  the  genius  of  some  of  their  sovereigns,  the 
example  of  southern  Europe,  and  the  influence  of  a  religion 
which  has  every  where  improved  the  condition  of  mankind, 
have  overcome  all  those  natural  obstacles  which  opposed 
their  rise,  and  started,  as  by  magic,  into  great  and  imperial 
power. 

It  was  during  the  latter  years  of  Kobad's  reign,  that  the 
Romans  built  the  famous  fortified  city  of  Dara,  meant  by 
the  Emperor  Anastasius  to  be  an  advanced  post  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  keep  the  Persians^  in  check.     This  for- 

^  See  Gibbon,  vol.  vii.  p.  139.    He  states,  that  Data  was  in  Mesopotamia, 
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tified  town  was  a  touroe  of  constant  jealousy  to  one  empire, 
and  of  confidence  to  the  other.  Gibbon  says,  that  it  an- 
swered the  object  for  which  it  was  built  during  sixty  years ; 
but  we  must  determine,  before  we  assent  to  this,  how 
far  its  erection  provoked  those  attacks  which  it  so  long 
resisted,  and  which  at  lost  brought  ruin  not  only  on  it, 
but  on  all  the  Roman  towns  and  territories  in  its  vicinity. 

Kobad  left  several  sons ;  but  he  appears  always  to  have 
shown  a  decided  preference  for  Nousheerwan ;  and  that 
early  sentiment  must  have  every  day  gained  strength,  from 
observing  the  extraordinary  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that 
princess  character.  At  his  death,  Kobad  bequeathed  his 
kingdom  to  this  favourite  son^  The  testament  was  com- 
mitted to  the  principal  mobud  or  high  priest,  and  read  by 
him  to  the  assembled  nobles  of  tlie  empire,  who  immediately 
declared  their  cheerful  submission  to  the  will  of  their 
deceased  sovereign ;  but  Nousheerwan  refused  the  proffered 
diadem,  on  the  ground  of  his  inability  to  reform  the  great 
abuses  of  the  government.  **  All  the  principal  offices,***  he 
exclaimed,  ^^  are  filled  by  worthless  and  despicable  men ; 
and  who,  in  such  days,  would  make  a  vain  attempt  to 
govern  this  kingdom  according  to  principles  of  wisdom 
and  justice.  If  I  do  my  duty,  I  must  make  great  clianges; 
the  result  of  these   may   he  bloodshed  ;    my   sentiments 

imiftrfn  miln  frnin  Niftit»ii,  and  fmir  da>V  jmimey  from  the  Tifnnt.  It 
bad  two  walli  (  the  intr rrd  hrtircm  wu  fifty  pem  wide,  aod  meant  for  the 
catlie  of  the  garriion.  The  fortiticationt  appear  tu  have  heen  like  thute  of 
Uie  proMnt  day;  walJ*  ur  curtuint  defended  by  tuwem.  In  tltrM*  hut  and 
In  thi*  walls  were  uumerotis  lo()p.hole«  and  galleries  for  the  Inrfi^Ted.  It 
liad  ditdieR,  filled  at  pleasure  from  a  river. 

*  It  k  related  that  Koliad  made  the  following  affectionate  remonstrsnee 
to  N'xtftherrwan  on  what  he  thought  the  only  defect  in  liii  rhanuter.  **  I 
ohaerve/*  laid  he,  **  e^ery  etlimahle  <|u;(lity  tiniie<l  in  ytni ;  but  ymi  have 
one  fault :  you  judge  too  severely  of  others.  I  denire^  my  son,  you  should 
art  aerording  to  ymir  own  opinions ;  hut  I  should  wish  yim  to  think  more 
^onrahly  both  of  the  character  and  judpnent  of  other  men.  iVpend  upon 
It,  more  great  enterprises  are  defeateil  by  dintnmt  tlian  by  rouHdeiioe.** 
NfRuheerwan  thanked  his  fatlier,  and  promised  amendment  t  he  waa  true 
to  hit  pftHnbei.— Zcmnt^til-Tujuikh. 
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toward  many  of  you  would  perhaps  alter ;  and  families 
whom  I  now  regard  would  be  ruined.  I  have  no  desire  to 
enter  into  such  scenes :  they  are  neither  suited  to  my  incli* 
nation  nor  to  my  character,  and  I  must  avoid  them''." 
The  nobles  could  not  deny  the  truth  of  what  he  said; 
and  convinced  for  the  moment  of  the  necessity  of  a  reform, 
they  took  an  oath  to  support  him  in  all  his  measures,  to 
give  implicit  obedience  to  all  his  orders,  and  to  devote 
their  persons  and  property  to  his  service,  and  that  of  their 
country. 

Satisfied  by  these  assurances,  Nousheerwan  ascended  the 
throne,  and  assembled  all  his  court.  He  then  made  the 
following  address :  *'  The  authority  which  I  derive  from 
my  office  is  established  over  your  persons,  not  over  your 
hearts :  God  alone  can  penetrate  into  the  secret  thoughts  of 
men.  I  desire  that  you  should  understand  from  this,  that 
my  vigilance  and  controul  can  extend  only  over  your 
actions,  not  over  your  consciences* :  my  judgments  shall 
always  be  founded  on  the  principles  of  immutable  justice, 
not  on  the  dictates  of  my  individual  will  or  caprice ;  and 
when,  by  such  a  proceeding,  I  shall  have  remedied  the 
evils  which  have  crept  into  the  administration  of  the  state, 
the  empire  will  be  powerful,  and  I  shall  merit  the  applause 
of  posterity  "."' 

The  conduct  of  Nousheerwan  was  at  first  correspondent 
with  his  professions :  but  the  moment  he  felt  secure  in  his 
strength,  he  resolved  to  eradicate  the  baneful  schism  of 
Mazdak.  The  doctrine  of  this  impostor  has  been  already 
explained.  His  faith  was  at  variance  with  the  established 
worship  of  the  kingdom ;  its  fundamental  tenet  was  the 
annihilation  of  all  property :  anarchy  was  its  certain  result ; 

^  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

*  This,  no  doubt,  implied  his  intention  to  exercise  toleration  towardi 
the  different  religions  which  then  distracted  the  empire ;  and  justifies  the 
opinion,  that,  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  temporized  with  the  foU 
lowers  of  Mazdak. 

"*  Zeenut«iil*Tuarikh. 
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and  a  monarch  like  Noushcerwan  required  not  the  aid  of 
that  resentment  which  the  insult  to  his  mother  had  kin- 
dled, to  induce  him  to  adopt  all  means  for  the  speedy  de- 
struction of  so  dangerous  a  behef.  But  the  numbers  of 
Mazdak^s  followers  may  have  compelled  him  to  use  artifice; 
and  we  cannot  altogether  reject  that  account,  which  repre* 
•ents  the  just  Noushcerwan  as  having  been  forced  by  atten- 
tion to  the  safety  of  ttie  state,  to  stoop  to  an  unworthy 
stratagi*m  in  order  to  prevail  on  the  ini]N)stor,  and  a  number 
of  his  followers,  to  assemble  near  his  ]>alace,  where,  instead 
of  meeting  with  that  kind  treatment  which  his  promises  had 
led  them  to  ex]>ect,  they  were  all  put  to  death  ° :  but  it  is 
more  probable,  and  much  more  consonant  to  the  character  of 
this  monarch,  to  credit  the  relation,  that  a  man  complained  of 
his  wife  having  been  taken  from  him  by  a  disi'ipleof  Mazdak. 
The  king  desired  the  pretended  pn>phet  to  command  his 
follower  to  restore  the  woman ;  but  the  mandate  of  the 
earthly  monarch  was  treated  with  scorn  and  contempt,  when 
its  effect  was  contrary  to  what  was  deemed  a  sacred  precept. 
Noursheerwan,  enragetl  at  this  l)old  op|X)sition  to  his  autlio- 
rity,  ordered  the  execution  of  Mazdak,  which  was  followed 
by  the  destructicm  of  many  of  his  followers,  and  the  pro- 
scription of  his  delusive  and  abominable  tenets  ^ 

Noushcerwan  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote the  pros]K*rity  of  his  dominions :  he  ordered  fdl  bridges 

*  The  f^rotind,  wlierr  tliry  were  onlrrtHi  to  WHwiiihlc,  arcurdinK  t«i  thit 
rplatioo,  had  liceii  pn'vimi&ly  cut  into  dci'p  welU  and  treiicbcv,  into  which 
tbry  were  predpitjitc^l. 

*  Antither  acx^riunt  is  fovrn  in  the  Tubree  of  this  trAn!UM*tion.  It  it 
ttaUsd,  that  Munier«  a  prince  of  Arabia,  wIm)  had  revolted  from  Kohad, 
vhen  he  embraced  Uie  faith  uf  Maxdak,  returned  to  the  court  «if  N<m«- 
•bcenrmn ;  who,  delighted  at  the  event,  said  [HiMirly,  wh«*u  twith  Munaer 
and  Masdak  were  preM*nt,  that  he  had  only  two  wishes  at  heart.  ^*  Chie, 
la  acrumpUshed  by  ymir  n*tuni  to  alleifiaiu^e  :  the  other  is  to  riMic  out  this 
new  faith.**  Mazdak  exrlaimed  in  a  |ias»ion,  *^  How  aui  you  cherish  a 
thou^t  of  destrm'iiiK  »  rali^on  which  s«»  many  thousands  liave  embraced  ?** 
Noushferwan,  offended  at  his  violence,  ordered  him  to  be  slain :  that  act 
waa  ibUowcd  by  the  death  oi  his  foUowers ;  and  the  women^  children,  and 
fWfiHy  ihej  iMd  takai,  were  reatored  to  their  owiMn-^raHM  Tm^rm» 
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of  every  description  which  had  fallen  into  decay,  to  be  re- 
paired :  he  directed  many  new  edifices  to  be  built;  and  we 
are  told  by  his  flattering  historians,  that  every  town  and 
village  within  his  kingdom  which  had  been  destroyed,  was 
restored  and  repeopled.  He  also  founded  schook^  and  col- 
leges ;  and  gave  such  encouragement  to  learned  men,  that 
philosophers  from  Greece  resorted  to  his  court  *J.  He  di- 
vided his  empire  into  four  great  governments:  the  first 
comprising  Khorassan,  Seistan,  and  Kerman :  the  second, 
the  lands  dependant  upon  the  Cities  of  Isfahan  and  Koom ; 
the  provinces  of  Ghelan,  Aderbijan,  and  Armenia:  the 
third,  Fars  and  Ahwaz ;  and  the  fourth,  Irak,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  empire'.  The  most 
excellent  regulations  were  introduced  for  the  management 
of  these  different  governments  ;  and  every  check  established 
that  could  prevent  abuse  of  power  in  the  ofiicers  appointed 
for  their  administration:  but  the  vigilance  and  justice  of 
the  monarch  were  the  great  source  of  the  prosperity  of  his 
territories;  and  historians  have  added  to  his  merit,  when 
they  have  attributed  a  part  of  the  success  and  glory  of  his 
reign  to  the  extraordinary  wisdom  of  his  favourite  minister^ 
Abouzurg-a-Mihir',  who  was  raised  from  the  lowest  sta- 
tion* to  the  first  rank  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  minister's 
virtues  and  talents  have  shed  a  lustre  even  on  those  of  the 
great  monarch,  whose  penetration  discovered  and  whose 
confidence  employed  them. 

I*  The  fables  of  Pilpay  were  introduced  into  Persia  from  India  in  hii 
reign. 
4  Zeenut*ul-Tuarikh. 

'  In  this  division  Isfahan  and  Koom  are  separated  from  Irak  to  which 
they  belong :  Mazenderan  is  not  noticed.  It  may  perhaps,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  reign,  have  been  possessed  by  the  Tartars.  Irak  includes  in  this 
account,  as  in  most  of  those  in  ancient  history,  both  the  Irak-Ajum  and 
Irak-Arab  of  modern  geography. 

*  The  Bouzurg-Mihir  of  the  Arabians. 

*  The  Persians  are  too  much  addicted  to  the  manreHous,  to  allow  a  good 
and  great  man  to  attain  his  level  by  ordinary  means.  Abouzuig*a- 
Mibir  was  disoovered,  aeoording  to  them,  when  a  disdple  of  a  gt«at  teaeher 
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The  aooounto  given  by  eastern  and  western  authors  of 
the  successes  of  Noushcerwan,  in  his  invasions  of  the  Roman 
empire,  differ  but  very  little:  some  of  the  former  have 
frltely  asserted)  that  he  took  an  emperor  of  the  Romans 
prisoner";  and  they  have  all,  with  a  partiality  which,  in 
national  historians  writing  of  this  monarch,  seems  almost 
excusable,  passed  over  the  few  reverses  which  his  arms  sus* 
tained.  But  the  disgraceful  peace  which  Justinian  pur« 
diascd  at  the  commencement  of  Nousheerwan^s  r«gn,  the 
subsequent  war,  the  reduction  of  all  Syria,  the  capture  of 
Antioch*,  the  unopposed  progress  of  the  Persian  monarch  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  his  conquest  of  Iberia, 
Colchis,  and  the  temporary  establishment  of  his  power  on 
the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
are  facts  not  questioned  by  his  enemies.  They  assert,  how- 
ever, that  his  genius,  as  a  military  leader,  even  when  his 
fortune  was  at  the  highest,  was  checked  by  Belisarius,  who 
was  twice  sent  to  oppose  his  progress;  and  whose  success, 
oonsideriug  his  want  of  means,  and  the  character  of  the 
court  he  served,  was  certainly  wonderful. 

In  all  the  negotiations  between  the  Emperor  Justinian 

it  M •?▼«  or  Menw,  by  tn  officer  of  th^  kinfif,  who  trat  trarelling  in  tnrch 
•f  MMne  one  to  ioterprrt  a  dn*ani  of  Nousheerwan.  This  tbo  unbttioua 
diad pie  offered  to  do:  wben  carried  before  tbe  King  of  Penia,  he  informed 
lib  majetty,  that  the  U»ar  which  he  had  teen  in  hii  tleep  take  the  cup  of 
wine  he  meant  tn  drink  fnim  hii  hand,  alhided  to  a  youth  who  had  found  hit 
wmy  into  the  hanun.  The  diaruvery  of  the  truth  of  tliit  npbuiation  wm 
•oly  made,  by  obli^ng  the  whole  hanun  to  paM  his  majesty  naked*  Tb« 
youth  and  his  mistress  were  put    to  dc*ath,  and   Abouturg^-Mihir  pro* 


*  This  probably  has  arisc*n  from  their  confotinding  his  actions  with  Uioat 
if  Sapor. 

X  The  habits  of  alM^dute  and  Imrltarous  mnnarchs  are  nearly  the  same  in 
•n  ages.  Kven  the  just  Nmuhperwan  briHight  away  the  inhabitants  of 
Antioth,  to  vet  tie  them  im  the  Tifp^n.  II  in  hifitorians  have  endraroured  to 
mitiicate  this  art,  by  »uting«  that  he  Imilt  near  Ctcitiphon  a  town  so  exactly 
Ske  Antiorh,  of  which  he  had  directed  a  mmt  minute  plan  to  be  drawn,  that 
mth  of  the  tnhabitanu  of  tliat  city,  when  they  reached  its  counterpart, 
wvnt  m  nacaraOy  to  his  own  house  m  if  b«  had  nerer  left  hit  nfttire  homs* 
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and  Nousheerwan,  the  latter  assumed  the  tone  of  a  superior. 
His  lowest  servantsy  were  treated  at  the  imperial  court  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  inflame  the  pride  and  raise  the  inso- 
lence of  a  vain  and  arrogant  nation :  and  the  impressions 
this  conduct  must  have  made,  were  confirmed  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Roman  emperor  to  pay  thirty  thousand  pieces 
of  gold ;  a  sum  which  could  be  of  no  importance  to  Nou- 
sheerwan,  but  as  it  showed  the  monarch  of  the  western 
world  in  the  rank  of  his  tributaries.  In  a  second  war  with 
the  Emperors  Justin  and  Tiberius,  Nousheerwan,  who, 
though  eighty  years  of  age,  still  led  his  armies,  experienced 
some  reverses ;  but  the  perseverance  and  valour  of  the  aged 
sovereign  were  ultimately  rewarded  by  the  conquest  of  Dara, 
and  the  plunder  of  Syria. 

During  these  great  successes  over  the  Romans,  the  em- 
pire of  Nousheerwan  had  been  equally  extended  in  other 
quarters.  The  countries  beyond  the  Oxus,  as  far  as 
Ferghana',  all  those  to  the  Indus,  some  provinces  of  India, 
and  the  finest  districts  of  Arabia,  acknowledged  the  sway  of 
the  mighty  monarch  of  Persia. 

The  only  insurrection  which  disturbed  the  reign  of  Nou- 
sheerwan, was  that  of  his  son,  Nouschizad.  The  mother 
of  this  prince  was  a  Christian  of  great  beauty,  of  whom  the 
king  was  passionately  fond :  but  his  entreaties  could  never 
induce  her  to  change  her  reUgion ;  and  her  son,  taught  by  her 
early  lessons,  rejected  as  impious  the  rites  of  the  Magi,  and 
openly  professed  his  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Christ.  The 
contempt  which  the  zealous  but  incautious  youth  showed 
for  the  religion  of  his  country,  enraged  his  father,  who,  to 
punish  what  he  deemed  heresy,  placed  him  in  confinement. 

Some  time  after,  when  Nousheerwan  was  in  Syria,  he  had 

7  A  servant  of  Nousheerwan,  below  tHe  rank  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  was 
allowed  to  sit  at  the  table  of  Justinian.  If  their  character  is  unaltered,  and 
I  believe  it  is,  this  circumstance  was  calculated  to  give  the  Persians  (who 
judge  chiefly  from  these  trifles)  a  mean  opinion  of  the  Roman  power. 

*  The  native  province  of  Baber ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  eastern  mo- 
narchs,  and  founder  of  the  imperial  family  of  I>elhi. 
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an  attack  of  illneas,  and  a  rqmrt  was  spread  of  his  death. 
Deceived  by  this  rumour,  Nouschizad  effected  his  escape, 
released  other  prisoners,  collected  a  number  of  followers,  of 
whom  many  were  Christians,  and  attempted  to  establish 
himself  in  Pars  and  Ahwaz.  Nousheerwan,  the  moment 
he  heard  of  his  revolt,  directed  Ram-Burzeen,  one  of  his 
principal  leaders,  to  march  against  him.  Mirkhond  gives 
the  letter  of  instructions  which  he  sent  to  that  officer.  ^^  My 
son  Nouschizad,"  the  monarch  wrote,  ^*  hearing  a  rumour 
that  went  abroad  of  my  death,  has,  without  waiting  for 
its  confirmation,  taken  up  arms:  he  has  released  many 
prisoners :  he  has  expended  treasure  which  I  meant  to  em- 
pkiy  against  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom ;  and  he  has  taken 
the  field  without  reflection  on  the  consequences  which  may 
result  from  such  a  number  of  Christians  acquiring  power. 
If,  however,  Nouschizad  will  return  to  his  allegiance,  send 
back  the  prisoners  he  has  released  to  their  places  of  confine- 
ment, put  to  death  some  particular  officers  and  nobles  who 
have  espoused  his  cause,  and  allow  the  rest  of  his  followers 
to  disperse  and  go  where  they  choose,  I  will  consent  to  par- 
don  him;  but  should  he  continue  in  rebellion,  and  not 
submit  when  he  receives  this  assurance  of  mercy,  llam- 
Burzeen  is  directed  not  to  lose  an  instant  in  attacking  him. 
A  man  of  illustrious  descent,  whose  dis{X)8ition  inclines  him 
to  e\'il,  should  be  treated  according  to  his  conduct,  not  his 
birth.  It  is  a  good  action  to  slay  a  wicked  man  in  arms 
against  the  king,  who  is  the  sovereign  of  the  earth.  Let  no 
fear  prevent  your  cutting  the  thread  of  his  days:  it  will  be 
by  himself,  not  by  you,  that  his  bkxxl  is  shed :  he  flies  with 
ardour  to  the  religion  of  Caesar,  and  turns  away  his  head 
from  our  crown. 

•*  But  should  Nouschizad  Ix?  made  prisoner  in  action, 
hurt  not  a  hair  of  his  hi*ad  :  .shut  him  up  in  the  same  palace 
where  he  was  Ix-fore  a>nfined.  along  with  the  slaves  who 
attended  him.     Let  him  be  furnished  with  all  lie  wants,  and 

allow  none  of  our  military  officers  to  use  expressions  that 
Vol..  I.  I 
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can  in  any  degree  insult  or  wound  the  feelings  of  a  son 
whom  we  still  hold  dear.  If  any  should  abuse  Nouschizad, 
let  every  dagger  be  pointed  at  him  :  first  let  him  lose  hii 
tongue,  and  then  his  life;  for,  although  that  prince  has 
dishonoured  his  birth,  still  it  is  from  us  that  he  derives  his 
existence,  and  our  affection  continues  his  security.*" 

There  is  perhaps  more  of  stern  justice  and  state  policy  in 
these  orders,  than  of  that  affection  and  goodness  which 
oriental  authors  delight  in  attributing  to  Nousheerwan.  His 
desire  that  his  son  should  be  put  to  death  *,  is  thinly  veiled 
by  the  affected  anxiety  for  his  respectful  treatment  if  taken 
prisoner*  His  mandate  was  fully  obeyed:  Ham-Burieen 
brought  the  prince  to  action.  A  few  raw  levies  led  by  an 
inexperienced  youth  were  soon  defeated  by  this  able  general. 
Nouschizad  was  slain ^:  his  conqueror  pretended  to  mourn 
over  the  victory,  exclaiming  against  his  bad  fortune,  in  being 
the  unhappy  instrument  of  death  to  one  of  the  Royal  House 
of  Sassan. 

Historians  have  dwelt  on  the  magnificence  of  the  courts 
which  sought  the  friendship  of  Nousheerwan.  The  Emperors 
of  China  and  India  are  the  most  distinguished.  Their  pre* 
sents  to  the  sovereign  of  Persia  are  described^  as  exceeding  in 

*  Nousheerwan  is  said  to  have  slain  two  of  his  brothers.  We  should 
reflect  seriously  upon  their  situation  and  duties,  before  we  execrate  the 
memory  of  the  absolute  monarchs  of  Asia  for  such  acts.  We  must  consider, 
that  their  will  is  to  the  nations  they  rule,  as  the  law  to  better  ordered  states  ; 
and  that,  in  many  cases,  the  indulgence  of  natural  feeling  and  clemency 
would  be  the  extreme  of  weakness,  partiality,  and  injustice. 

^  He  lived  long  enough,  after  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  to  request  hit 
body  might  be  sent  to  his  mother,  that  he  might  have  the  burial  of  a 
Christian. 

*  The  Emperor  of  China  sent  many  presents :  amongst  them  was  the 
image  of  a  panther ;  the  body  was  covered  with  pearls,  the  eyes  formed  of 
rubies.  He  also  sent  an  emerald  hilt  of  a  sabre,  ornamented  with  precious 
stones  of  immense  value :  a  silken  robe,  on  which  was  represented  a  mo- 
narch, in  the  costume  of  the  King  of  Persia,  when  clothed  in  his  royal  gar- 
ments,  with  his  crown  upon  his  head,  surrounded  by  his  attendants,  each 
holding  a  cloth  of  gold  in  his  hand.  The  border  of  this  wonderful  robe  was 
of  celestial  blue.    It  was  endoeed  in  a  box  of  geld ;  omtaining  also  a  femald 
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euriosity  and  richness  any  that  were  ever  seen.  Eastern 
monarchs  delight  to  display  their  wealth  and  grandeur  in 
the  splendour  of  their  embassies ;  but  this  conduct  has  in 
general  a  better  motive  than  vanity.  It  is  from  the  style  of 
his  equipage,  the  magnificence  of  his  presents,  and  the 
personal  deportment  of  an  ambassador,  that  ignorant  nations 
judge  of  the  power  and  character  of  the  monarch  whom  he 
represents ;  and  to  this  cause  we  must  refer  the  minute 
account  which  every  eastern  hbtorian  deems  it  his  duty  to 
give  of  the  state  and  appearance,  as  well  as  the  conduct^  of 
the  embassies  he  describes. 

The  internal  regulations  of  Nousheerwan  were  excellent. 
He  cstabliiihed  a  fixed  and  moderate  land-tax^  over  all  his 


figure,  whoAp  face  vrns  veiled  by  her  Umg  tresMt ;  but  whow  beftuty,  m  H 
Appeared  through  this  veil,  wan  overpowering  ai  a  flaih  of  day  dtiriiif  «  daik 
a%hL 

The  pretTfits  fn»m  the  Emperor  of  India  were  equally  magnifioent.  A 
thotiiaiid  p<ninds  weif(ht  of  aloe  wood.  A  vase,  formed  of  one  predoui 
■tone,  and  filled  wdth  pearls  On  one  side  of  this  vaae  vat  engraven  t^e 
igure  of  a  lion  ;  on  the  other,  that  of  a  young  maiden,  aeven  hands  in 
baight.  Her  eye-laxhe«  fell  on  her  cheeks ;  and  the  brillianry  of  her  eyea, 
increased  by  the  faimfss  of  her  complexion,  shone  through  them  like  light* 
ning.  The  Indian  monarch  also  sent  to  Nousheerwan  a  carpet,  made  of  a 
wrpent*s  skin,  finer  than  any  silk,  and  more  beautiAilly  spedded  by  |K« 
liand  of  nature  than  art  oould  ever  imitate. 

3iirkhond  and  other  Persian  historians  dwell  with  delight  on  the  csi^« 
gerated  accounts  of  the  presents  sent  to  tlie  greatest  of  Persian  klngi. 

*  When  he  ascended  the  throne,  one  of  his  first  meaturee  was  to  ix  ihs 
fwrnue  and  taxes.  Ue  levied  a  land-tax,  or  rather  a  crown  share,  on  ml* 
tivatfd  grounds,  by  the  yoke ;  a  term  expressing  the  quantity  of  land  which 
a  yoke  of  oxen  can  pUiuglu  The  tax  or  crown  sliare  was  fixed  at  one 
dirhem  and  sixty4^imr  {nmnds  weight  in  grain  per  yoke.  This  assessment 
was  settled  by  measurement  and  by  register.  He  also  levied  a  capitation. 
tax,  by  which  the  poorest  male  paid  six  dirhcms,  the  rtchcet  Ibrty-aight  t 
iHBalrs  were  exempt.  A  tax  was  laid  on  fruit  trees.  OAcert  were  ap. 
pninted  in  every  vilbge  and  town  t<»  collect  these  taxes  or  crown  sharat  i 
and  they  were  din^cted  to  be  levied  every  four  months,  that  It,  in  three 
aqoal  payments  a  year.  The  system  of  revenue  estaldished  by  Nousheerwan, 
WW  followed  by  his  successor ;  and  anxirding  u»  the  Tuahkh«e-Tubree,  ron« 
tiaued  in  foros  during  hb  tlma,  A.H.  3l»*i.  We  derive  little  InformatioQ 
AwM  this  general  account,  which  only  teUs  na,  that  Noaaht 
impnivcnicm  in  the  s yttem  of  collecting  tht  isrsaiiSt 

12 
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iliauinions.  He  imposed  a  capitation-tax  on  Jews  and 
Chrititians.  All  persons  under  twenty  and  above  fifty  years 
of  ajce  were  exempted  from  service.  The  regulations  for 
preserving  the  discipline  of  his  army  were  still  more  strict 
than  those  of  his  civil  government ;  and  this  great  and  dis- 
lH^rning  monarch  applauded  the  courage  of  one  of  his  in* 
fipecting  generals,  who,  armed  with  great  powers,  insisted 
on  his  sovereign  appearing  at  a  review,  and  refused  to 
register  his  name  as  a  soldier  of  Persia,  (a  title  of  which 
Noiisheerwan  was  proud,)  because  he  was  deficient  in  the 
e(|inpment  required  by  the  regulations  * ;  he  had  neglected 
to  bring  the  case  of  his  bow.  But,  whatever  may  be  his 
disposition,  and  however  splendid  his  talents,  one  man  can 
effect  but  little ;  and,  where  the  rule  is  absolute,  his  orders 
will  be  evaded,  and  his  confidence  betrayed.  All  the  vigi- 
lance and  justice  of  Nousheerwan  could  not  prevent  cor- 
ruption and  tyranny  among  the  officers  of  his  government. 
An  iunnense  number  of  jackalls  came  ^,  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  reign,  from  the  fields  of  Tartary  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  Persia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  horrid  shrieks  and  screams  ^  of  their  i\pw 
visiter.  Intelligence  of  this  event  was  sent  to  court.  The 
king,  partaking  in  the  superstition  of  the  age,  demanded  of 
the  chief  mobud  or  high  priest  what  it  portended.  The 
officer  gave  a  reply,  which,  while  it  shows  him  to  have  been 
a  virtuous  courtier**,  satisfies  us  that  Nousheerwan,  with  all 
hiti  great  qualities,  was  a  despot,  to  whose  ear  truth  could 
only  be  spoken  indirectly.     "  By  what  I  have  learnt  from 

•  Xeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

^  UuKUt-ul-Suffa  and  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

■  The  loreaxnt  of  jackalls  are  only  heard  at  night,  which  renders  them 
iDiire  terrific  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  noise. 

^  We  olMerve  in  all  oriental  histories  that  able  and  good  ministers  are 
reiireseuted  as  taking  advantage  of  any  incident,  to  convey,  in  an  indirect 
WMUiier,  Uieir  advice  to  their  sovereigns.  They  can  only  hint  at  abuses. 
TUe  (muse  of  this  lies  more  in  the  condition,  than  the  personal  ctiaracter,  of 
ihe  ruler.  A  despot,  to  have  sufficient  power  to  govern,  must,  in  a  certain 
<H^re«»i  be  deomed  infallible. 
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the  history  of  former  times/*  said  the  pontiffy  ^^  it  is  when 
injustice  prevails,  that  animals  of  prey  spread  over  a  king- 
dom.^ Nousheerwan,  who  well  knew  what  was  meant, 
immediately  appointed  a  secret  commission  of  thirteen  per- 
sons, in  whom  he  placed  complete  confidence,  and  directed 
them  to  traverse  every  province  of  his  vast  empire,  and 
bring  him  a  true  report  on  the  conduct  of  the  inferior 
officers  of  the  state.  The  result  of  these  inquiries,  was  the 
discovery  of  great  abuses,  and  the  execution  of  twenty-four 
petty  g«)vernor8,  convicted  of  injustice  and  tyranny*. 

Whatever  success  attended  the  endeavours  of  Nousheer- 
wan  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  by  the  esta* 
blishment  of  justice,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  personal 
love  of  it.  A  lloman  amiMissador,  sent  to  Ctesiphon  with 
rich  pri*sents,  when  admiring  the  noble  {>rospect  from  the 
windows  of  the  royal  palace,  remarked  an  uneven  piece  of 
ground,  and  asked  tlie  reason  why  it  was  not  rendered 
uniform^.  '*  It  is  the  property  of  an  old  woman,*^  said  a 
Persian  noble,  '^  who  has  objections  to  sell  it,  though  often 
requested  to  do  so  by  our  king  ;  and  he  is  more  willing  to 
have  his  prospect  spoiled,  than  to  commit  violence ^'*  ^^  That 
irregular  &|x>t,"  replied  the  Roman,  '^  consecrated  as  it  is 
by  justice,  appears  more  beautiful  than  all  the  surrounding 
scene.^  But  it  would  be  endless  to  repeat  the  anecdotes  ■■ 
preser\'ed  of  Nousheerwan,  who  may  certainly  be  considered 
as  the  greatest  of  Ahiatic  monarchs.     The  title  of  good  and 

*  Zrmut-uI-Tuarikh. 
^  RcNniUul'SuiTA. 

'  N<Nii^rfrwaji  was  wont  to  give  the  foIUiwinfc  nirioiit  aroount  of  the 
■MiM  of  jiistirr  fimt  upritifnnfc  tip  in  hin  mind.  *^  I  on«  day,  when  a  youth, 
•aw  a  man  on  foot  throw  a  stone  at  a  doff,  and  break  the  animal*t  leg ;  a 
■ftaneot  aftrrwardi  a  hone  pasard,  and  with  a  kick  broke  the  man*t  It^ ; 
and  this  animal  had  only  galloped  a  short  distance,  when  it«  foot  sunk  in  a 
bole,  and  its  le^^  was  broken.  I  fnuted  with  wonder  and  awe,  and  hare  ainoe 
feared  to  oocnmit  injustice.** — i'rrsian  MSS. 

*  lie  used  to  say,  *^  That  mau  was  the  ((rvate»t,  who  waa  least  dependant 
oo  worklly  means  for  his  enjoymenta.** 
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ju8t"  cannot  perhaps  be  given  to  any  human  being  placed  in 
such  a  situation,  and  in  such  an  age ;  for,  whatever  may  be 
his  disposition,  the  monarch,  whose  will  is  law,  who  is  com- 
pelled  to  repress  rebellion,  to  retaliate  attack,  and  to  attain 
power  over  foreign  nations  in  order  to  preserve  his  own  in 
peace,  must  commit  many  actions  at  variance  with  humanity 
and  justice ;  but,  if  we  are  to  deny  the  claim  of  Nourshee- 
wan  to  those  attributes  with  which  eastern  historians  have 
clothed  him,  we  must  admit  that  his  reign  was  glorious  for 
his  country ;  that  he  displayed,  during  a  life  protracted  for 
more  than  eighty  years,  and  a  reign  of  forty-eight,  all  those 
great  qualities  which,  by  the  concurring  opinion  of  man- 
kind, have  given  fame  to  their  possessors ;  and  above  all, 
that  he  was  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  unconquered  by 
prosperity.  His  firm  and  noble  character  resisted  the  in- 
fluence of  that  luxury  by  which  he  was  courted:  he  neither 
gave  himself  up  to  indulgence,  nor  permitted  it  in  others ; 
and  the  aged  monarch  was  seen,  shortly  before  his  death, 
leading  his  troops  to  the  attack  of  Dara,  with  as  active  and 
ardent  a  spirit  as  he  had  shown  in  his  earliest  enterprises. 

The  history  of  the  world  affords  many  instances  of  a 
brilliant  reign  preceding  the  fall  of  a  great  and  powerful 
dynasty ;  and  that  gleam  of  splendour,  which  a  nation  has 
hailed  as  the  meridian  of  its  fortunes,  has  too  often  proved 
the  last  ray  of  its  expiring  glory*  The  reason  appears 
plain :  an  able  absolute  ruler,  who  perceives  the  progress  of 
decay  in  the  state  he  governs,  fears  to  adopt  such  remedies 
as  could  alone  prevent  it :  his  own  condition  is  unhappily 
interwoven  with  the  causes  that  are  producing  the  effect ; 
yet,  willing  to  make  some  efforts,  he  hopes  to  find  a  remedy 
for  internal  weakness  in  foreign  conquest;  but,  in  exact 
proportion  to  his  success,  is  the  evil  increased.  He  leaves 
his  country  with  a  great  name,  but  with  exhausted  means : 

"  Mahomed,  who  was  bom  during  the  reign  of  Nousheerwan,  used  to 
boaat  of  his  fortune  in  being  born  when  00  just  a  king  reigned.  This  ii 
great  praise  from  a  source  which  cannot  be  suspected  of  flattery. 
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to  a  general  spirit  of  oomiptkm  he  has  only  afforded  a  wider 
scope  of  action :  while  he  has  multiplied  the  enemies  of  his 
country  by  the  subjugation  of  other  nations ;  impatient  of 
their  condition,  they  generally  find,  in  the  early  divisions  of 
his  leaders,  or  the  incompetency  of  his  successors,  that  op- 
portunity of  revenge  which  they  so  ardently  desire.  This 
was  the  result  of  all  the  glory  of  Nousheerwan,  who  found 
Persia  hastening  to  decay,  and  who  adopted  the  means 
described  to  restore  her  strength.  His  success  was  unpa- 
ralleled; and  his  great  genius  preserved,  during  his  own  life, 
the  mighty  empire  he  had  established.  The  limits  of  his 
dominions  were  even  greater  than  those  claimed  for  their 
country  by  the  vanity  of  Persian  geographers.  At  one 
period,  his  mandates  were  obeyed  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus ;  from  the  Hed 
Sea  to  the  Caspian ;  and  from  the  £uxine  to  the  Jaxartes. 

Hoormuz  the  Third  °  was  declared  successor  to  his  father, 
Nousheerwan,  as  his  title  was  deemed  superior  to  that  of  the 
other  princes,  from  the  illustrious  descent  of  his  mother,  the 
daughter  to  the  Khakan  of  Tartary.  The  claims  he  de- 
rived from  high  birth  were  supported  by  an  impression  of 
his  virtue  and  talents.  His  education  had  been  one  of  the 
principal  cares  of  his  father;  bis  tutor  was  Abouzurg-a- 
MihirP,  the  visier  of  Nousheerwan.  The  young  prince 
venerated  the  teacher  of  his  youth :  and,  so  long  as  he  re« 
mained  at  court,  the  country  pros{)ered;  but,  when  in- 
creasing age  and  infirmities  led  the  virtuous  minister  to 
retire,  his  pupil  appeared  at  once  to  change  his  character. 
Releaiicd  from  that  painful  restraint  which  the  example  of 
bui  father  and  the  lessons  of  his  tutor  had  for  a  time 
imposed,  he  plunged  into  every  excess.    All  the  respectable 

*  IIormiMUs  the  Third  of  Greek  writer*. 

9  Thit  minister,  who,  m  before  tuted,  it  tometimeB  cmlled  Doosur|r-Mihir, 
hm  been  termed  by  Gibbon  the  Seneca  of  thi*  tlatt.  He  i»  said  to  hare  in- 
wnud  chcM :  hit  ability  and  fame  were  tuch,  that  the  Chrittiant  bare 
•ouKht  to  prove  him  a  Chrittian ;  and  Mahomedana  rJaim  him  fur  Uieir 
Ijuth,  althoush  he  Ured  bdors  the  Kana  waa  made  jnihUc 
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officers  of  government  were  either  removed  or  put  to  death, 
and .  the  administration   of  affairs  committed  to  low  and 
wicked   men,  who  knew  that,  while  they  managed  to  pre- 
serve the  favour  of  their  weak  and  vicious  master,  they 
might  practise,  unpunished,  every  oppression.     The  early 
consequences  of  this  change  of  rule,  were  foreign  wars  and 
internal  rebellion.     India  and  Arabia,  which  had  confessed 
the  paramount  power  of  Nousheerwan,  disdained  to  pay 
tribute  or  obedience  to  his  unworthy  successor.   The  Roman 
army  advanced  into  Mesopotamia;  and  the  hordes  of  the 
great  Khakan  of  Tartary  crossed  the  Oxus,  and  demanded 
a  free  passage  through  Persia,  on  the  pretext  of  intending 
to  make  war  on   the   Emperor  of  Constantinople.     The 
alarmed  Hoormuz  at  first  consented  ;  but   their  conduct, 
and  the  counsel  of  the  wisest  men  still  remaining  at  his 
court,   soon  satisfied  him  that  he  had  admitted   into  his 
kingdom  the  most  dangerous  of  all  enemies  %     He  deter- 
mined therefore  to  make  an  effort  to  expel  them  ;  and  was 
fortunate  in   his  choice  of  a  general,  whose  person,  we  are 
informed,  was  described  in  a  prophecy '.    An  astrologer  had 
foretold  that  the  Khakan  should  be  slain,  and  his  army  dis- 
persed, by  a  small  force  commanded  by  a  leader  of  lofty 
stature,  an  open  countenance,  curled  hair,  dark  complexion, 
thick  and  joining  eye-brows,  a  lean  body,  and  an  awkward 
figure.     This  description  so  exactly  pointed  out  Baharam, 
one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  Persian  army,  that  the  king  could 
not  but  select  him  for  the  arduous  enterprise.     Baharam " 
knew  the  country  in  which  he  had  to  act ;  and  this,  com- 

*i  The  name  of  the  Khakan  of  Tartary  at  this  period  was  Saye  Shah ;  he 
was  the  maternal  uncle  of  Hoormuz. 

'  Mirkhond.  This  prophecy  was  probably  made  to  induce  a  weak  and 
su])erstitious  monarch  to  select  a  brave  and  experienced  officer  for  the 
command  of  his  army. 

*  He  is  generally  called  Baharam  Choubeen,  or  Baharam  the  Stick-like ; 
probably  from  his  appearance.  He  was  of  high  descent :  some  authors  say, 
of  the  blood  royal.  He  is  called  Varanes  by  Greek  writers ;  but  these  write 
Baharam,  Varanes,  Varaiius,  and  Vararanes.  The  last  is  nearest  the 
Pehlivi  name,  which,  I  have  before  stated,  ii  Vararam. 
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bined  with  a  superstitious  belief  in  the  prophecy,  led  him  to 
limit  his  force  to  twelve  thousand  men.     These,  however, 
he  took  care  should  be  the  oldest  and  best  soldiers  in  Persia. 
No  man  in  his  army  was  under  forty  years  of  age,  and  none 
above  fifty.     Hoormuz  entreated  his  general  to  increase  his 
numbers^;    but    Baharam   replied,    that    experience    had 
taught  him,  it  was  the  quality,  and   not  the   numbers  of 
soldiers,  which  gave  success ;  nor  was  he  deceived.     In  the 
strong  mountainous  country**  where  he  opposed  the  Tartars, 
his  hardy  veterans  gained  a  complete  victory  over  their  nu- 
merous but  encumbered  enemies.     The  Kliakan  was  slain ; 
and  his  son,  who  re-assembled  his  defeated  army,  met,  in 
a  second  action,  the  same  fate  as  his  father.     It  is  stated  by 
several  authors',  that  the  latter  was  not  sifun,  but  sent  pri- 
soner to  Madain,  with  all  the  l)ooty  and  tmasure  taken  from 
the  Tartars.     Though  the  spoil  was  immense,  an  insidious 
courtier  represented  to  Hoormuz,  that  it  was  but  a  small 
proportion  of  what  had  been  actually  taken  ^.     The  prince 
listened  to  these  insinuations;  full  of  envy  and  alarm  at  the 
great  success  of  Baharam,  he  learnt  with  satisfaction  that 
his  general  had  met  with  a  reverse ',  in  a  subsequent  action 
with  the  Roman  army.    Conceiving  this  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity he  desired,  to  disgrace  and  ruin  a  chief  whose  repu- 
tation was  his  crime,  he  sent  him  a  suit  of  female  apparel  *, 
a  distaff,  and  a  spindle.     The  rough  soldier  put  on  the 

*■  Home  authon  iiUt«,  that  a  larger  army  onuld  not  be  anemblcd,  and  that 
the  general,  to  prevent  an  unfavouralile  impmtiun,  pretended  he  vould  take 
no  more,  at  twelve  thousand  was  the  fortunate  number  foretold  ;  but  this  b 
improbable. 

"  Aomrding  to  some  authors,  Baharam  fought  the  Tartan  in  Maien- 
deran ;  others  say  in  Khoraasan.  It  probably  was  in  the  mountains  where 
these  provinces  join. 

*  Mirkhond,  Slc 

'  This  malicitms  insinuation  is  ascribed  to  Veidan-Ituksh,  the  favourita 
of  Hoormuz.     ^^  The  booty  sent  to  you,**  said  Vcidan-Uuksh,  **  is  only  the 
it  of  the  cow.*' 
"  This  reverse  is  not  noticed  by  Persian  historians. 

*  Aooording  to  soine  authon,  chains  and  a  distaff. — /r«nil-ii/-5if/b,  ^ 
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dress  he  had  recdred,  and  presented  himself  to  his  armj) 
**  Behold,""  said  he,  **  the  reward  with  which  the  monarch  I 
senre  has  deigned  to  crown  my  services."     The  burst  rf 
indignation  was  general ;  the  soldiers  hailed  fiaharam  their 
sovereign,  and  called  upon  him  to  lead  them  against  the 
despicable  wretch,  who  had  dared  from  his  luxurious  palace 
to  cast  so  insufferable  an  insult  on  the  brave  defender  of  his 
country.    Baharam  felt  too  great  indignation  at  the  conduct 
of  the  court,  to  think  of  repressing  the  violence  of  his  troops. 
But,  whatever  hopes  he  might  have  formed,  his  prudence 
forbade  an  immediate  declaration  of  an  intention  to  over- 
throw the  power  of  the  House  of  Sassan.     He  commanded, 
therefore,  that  money  should   be  struck  in  the  name  of 
Khoosroo  Purveez,  the  son  of  Hoormuz.     This  measure 
both  veiled  his  ambition  and  caused  dissensions  in  the  royal 
family.     Khoosroo  fled,  to  escape  the  danger  to  which  he 
saw  himself  exposed,  from  the  suspicions  which  the  conduct 
of  Baharam  had  excited  in  his  father.     The  king,  after  his 
son^s  flight,  imprisoned  two  of  that  prince's  maternal  uncles*'; 
but  this  act  precipitated  his  ruin.     The  friends  of  these 
nobles  not  only  liberated  them  from  prison,  but  were  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  confine  Hoormuz,  whose  eyes  they  put 
out,  to  disqualify  ^  him  for  reascending  the  throne.     The 
moment  Khoosroo  learnt  the  fate  of  his  father,  he  hastened 
back  to  the  capital;  where  he  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he 
found  that  Baharam  was  advancing  towards  Madain,  with 
an  intention  of  taking  the  government  into  his  own  hands. 
He  collected  a  force  to  oppose  him,  and  an  action  was  fought 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nahrwan ;  but  the  effeminate  troops 
of  the  capital,  under  an  inexperienced  prince,  were  unequal 
to  a  contest  with  a  veteran  army.     Khoosroo  was  defeated, 
and  with  great  difficulty  effected  his  escape  to  the  territories 
of  the  Romans;  from  whose  emperor,  Maurice,  he  met  with 

**  Their  names  were  Bundawee  and  Bostam. 

^  This  is  the  reason  given  in  the  East  for  this  horrid  act  $  the  practice  has 
been  the  disgrace  of  Asiatic  couutries  from  the  earliest  ages. 
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the  most  friendly  and  hospitable  reception*  At  the  moment 
of  his  flight,  one  of  his  uncles^,  resolved  that  the  claims  of 
his  nephew  should  meet  with  no  future  obstruction  from 
Hoormuz,  went  to  the  prison  of  that  contemptible  and 
unfortunate  monarch,  and  put  a  period  to  his  existence  with 
a  bowstring. 

Baharam-Choubecn  took  possession  of  the  vacant  govern- 
ment ;  but  his  rule  was  short,  and  few  historians  assign  him 
a  place  among  the  kings  of  Persia.  Khoosroo  had  not  been 
permitted  to  visit  Constantinople*,  but  was  treated  with  all 
the  distinction '  due  to  bis  rank  ;  and  Maurice  gave  him  the 
aid  of  a  well-appointed  army  to  restore  him  to  his  crown* 
This  enterprise  proved  easier  than  was  expected.  The 
Persians,  though  roused  to  rebellion  by  the  despicable 
tyranny  of  HoormuK,  were  still  attached  to  their  royal 
family;  and  young  Khoosroo  was  popular  with  all  ranks. 
Neither  the  courage  nor  the  conduct  of  Baharam  could 
support  him  in  the  povrer  he  had  usurped.  Within  eight 
months  from  his  taking  possession  of  Madain,  he  was 
defeated  by  an  army  of  Itomans^^  and  Persians^  commanded 
by  Khoosroo,  and  fled  to  Tortary.  The  Khakan  of  that 
country  was  not  withheld  by  the  memory  of  tlie  great 
overthrow  which  the  valour  of  this  chief  had  given  to  his 
predecessor,  from  welcoming  and  employing  him;  and 
Baharam  soon  attained  the  highest  distinction  from  his 
Dew  sovereign ;  but  his  days  were  shortened  by  poison  ^ ; 

*  BuiulawM. 

*  Penimn  aotbon  eiroiiMmftly  iUtf ,  that  he  went  to  Cooatantinople  and 
married  the  Emperor  Maurice**  daughter.  According  to  Mime,  tlus  princeNi 
was  the  celebrat*^  Shereen.  The  western  writere,  whom  I  hare  fulluwed, 
mutt  he  more  correct  on  theae  points. 

'  OibhoQ,  rol.  riii.  paf(e  ISO. 

<  The  Riimans  were  not  led  by  a  Mn  of  Maurice,  as  Persian  authors  state; 
but  by  Narses,  a  general  of  great  reputation.  He  was  a  Persian  by  birth  ; 
and  contemporary  with  Narses,  the  eunuch,  who  was  the  succruuir  of  Iteli- 
•ar'jji. 

^  He  was  poisoned,  according  to  Persian  autliors,  by  the  quern  o(  the 
Khakan,  a  relatioa  of  Khuoaroo,  who  dreaded  the  future  designa  uf  tt^^^r^m. 
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and  one  of  the  ablest  warriors  Persia  ever  produced,  died  an 
honoured  exile,  among  a  nation  whose  armies  he  had  van- 
quished, but  whose  respect  for  courage  and  military  genius 
led  them  to  welcome  their  conqueror,  when  his  misfortunes 
compelled  him  to  seek  their  protection. 

Khoosroo  Purveez,  the  moment  he  was  firmly  established 
on  the  throne,  fulfilled  in  the  most  faithful  manner  the 
engagements  he  had  entered  into  with  his  ally ;  and  publicly 
adopted  the  Emperor  Maurice  as  his  father.  Dara,  and 
other  strong  places  on  the  frontier,  were  surrendered  to  the 
Roman  emperor,  to  whom  the  most  costly  and  magnificent 
presents  were  also  sent.  All  the  Romans  who  had  aided  in 
restoring  Khoosroo  to  his  throne,  were  treated  with  marked 
favour  and  distinction.  But,  while  that  monarch  attached 
those  who  had  supported  him,  by  his  munificence,  he  ap- 
peared resolved  to  strike  terror  by  his  severity  towards  all 
who  had  opposed  his  elevation;  and  we  arc  shocked  to 
learn  that  his  two  uncles,  to  whom  he  owed  his  life  and 
throne,  were  put  to  death  *,  on  the  specious  but  cruel  pretext 
that  they  had  dared  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  sacred 
person  of  his  royal  father. 

The  Persian  monarch  never  violated  the  friendship  he 
had  contracted  with  Maurice ;  but,  when  that  emperor  was 
slain,  he  instantly  declared  war,  on  the  grounds  of  avenging 
his  father  and  benefactor.  His  generals  invaded  the  Roman 
territories^;  and  a  son  of  Maurice*  accompanied  one  of 
his.  In  the  state  to  which  the  empire  was  then  degraded 
by  the  rule  of  the  centurion  Phocas,  who  had  been  advanced 
to  the  purple  by  a  despicable  faction,  and  whose  authority 
was  hardly  acknowledged  beyond  the  walls  of  his  capital, 
little  opposition  was  made  to  the  sudden  and  formidable 
invasion  of  the  Persians.     Dara,  Edissa,  and  other  strong 

*  Mirkhond. 

^  Rozut-ul-Suffa.  According  to  this  work,  his  army  marched  in  three 
divisions  to  attack  the  Roman  territories. 

^  This  son,  if  we  believe  westeni  authors,  was  an  impostOTf 
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places  on  the  frontier,  were  soon  subdued ;  Syria  was  com- 
pletely pillaged  "*,  Palestine  overrun,  Jerusalem  taken,  and 
the  true  Cross,  which  had  been  enclosed  in  a  golden  case 
and  buried  deep  in  the  earth  °,  was  discovered  and  borne  in 
triumph  to  Persia.  The  historians  of  that  country  who 
give  us  these  details,  add,  that  the  sacred  relic  was  attended 
by  a  crowd  of  captive  priests  and  bishops. 

While  his  generals  were  subduing  the  Roman  empire, 
Khoosroo  was  devoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  unheard-of 
luxury  and  magnificence.  His  noble  ])alaces,  of  which  he 
built  one  for  every  season ;  his  thrones,  which  were  inva^ 
luable,  particularly  that  called  Takh-dis,  formed  to  repre- 
sent the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  tlie  hours  of  the 
day ;  his  treasures  ® ;  his  ladies,  of  whom  there  were  twelve 
thousand,  every  one,  if  we  l>elieve  the  gravest  Persian 
writers,  equal  to  the  moon  in  splendour  and  beauty ;  his 
horses,  of  which  fifty  thousand  stood  in  the  royal  stables ; 
his  twelve  hundred  elephants;  his  Arabian  charger,  Shub- 
Deez,  fleeter  than  the  wind ;  his  enclianling  musician, 
Barbud ;  above  all,  the  incomparable  Shereen,  with  whom 

"*  The  hinUinAii  of  the  Rmnan  empirr  inf«)niu  u*,  thftt  **  the  conquest  of 
Jemalem,  which  hjid  beeti  meditated  hy  Nuthirvan,  waji  M.*hie\'ed  hy  the 
wnl  and  avarice  of  hi«  f^rand»oii.  The  niiii/*  he  adds,  ^^  of  the  pnmdett 
monument  of  (^hriitianity  wan  vehemently  ui^ed  by  the  inUilerant  spirit  of 
the  maip  ;  and  he  could  enlist,  for  his  holy  warfare,  an  army  of  six-and- 
twenty  tlunisand  Jews,  whose  furimis  bi|Ci»try  might  iximpensate,  in  some 
dei^ree,  for  their  want  of  valmir  and  discipline.  After  the  redurtiun  of 
Galilee,  and  the  region  beyond  the  Jordan,  wh<Me  resistance  appeari  to 
hmre  delayed  the  fate  of  the  capital,  Jerusalem  itaelf  was  taken  by  assault. 
The  sepulchre  of  Christ,  and  the  sutely  churches  of  Helena  and  (  mistan- 
tiae,  w«re  amtumed,  or  at  least  damaged  by  the  flames ;  the  devout  olTer. 
iagt  of  three  hundred  years  were  rifled  in  one  sacrilegious  day ;  the  patriarch 
SCachariah,  and  the  tru4  Cra»$^  were  transported  into  Persia ;  and  the 
miMarri  of  ninety  thousand  Thristians  is  imputed  to  the  Jews  and  Arabs, 
who  swelled   the   dis«»rder  of  the    Persian    uuurh.** — Gibbox,   vol.  viii. 

»  RoBut^LHuffa. 

*  One  of  these  treasures  was  raOed  BadaietrH^  or  ^  The  Gift  of  th« 
Winds;**  hcrausc  it  had  been  cast  upon  his  territories  when  eoaveying  to 
the  Roman  cnperor. 
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he  was  distractedly  in  love;  are  subjects  on  which  a  thou- 
sand volumes  have  been  written  by  his  countrymen.  AI- 
thcAigh  the  magnificence  of  this  prince  has  been  much 
exaggerated,  we  may  conclude,  that  no  monarch  ever  lived 
in  greater  luxury  and  splendour.  His  reign  for  more  than 
thirty  years  was  marked  by  a  success  never  surpassed  by 
the  most  renowned  of  his  ancestors.  It  was,  however, 
the  weakness  and  distraction  of  the  Roman  empire  which 
gave  fame  to  this  vain-glorious  ruler ;  who,  while  his  gene- 
rals  were  conquering  Syria,  Nubia,  Egypt  and  Colchis,  and 
occupying,  with  his  victorious  troops,  a  camp  at  Chalcedon, 
which  for  twelve  years  insulted  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Con- 
stantinople, seemed  only  to  value  his  conquests  as  they  added 
to  his  pleasures.  The  vast  territories  which  his  armies  sub- 
dued were  exhausted,  that  his  palaces  and  the  gorgeous 
state  of  his  royal  person  might  exceed  all  that  history  ever 
told  of  kingly  grandeur.  But  Khoosroo,  while  satiating 
himself  with  enjojrment,  was  destined  to  become  a  memo- 
rable example  of  the  instability  of  human  happiness  and 
glory.  The  Mahomedan  authors,  from  whom  I  write, 
ascribe  the  dreadful  reverses  which  marked  the  latter 
years  of  this  prince  to  the  indignation  of  a  just  God, 
pouring  all  the  phials  of  his  wrath  on  the  head  of  a  guilty 
monarch,  who  had  dared,  with  impious  and  accursed 
hands,  to  tear  the  letter  of  the  holy  prophet  Mahomed i*. 
Christian  authors,  with  more  reason,  deem  his  end  a  just 

>*  Khoosroo  Purveez  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Karasoo  River 
when  he  received  the  letter  of  Mahomed.  Enraged  at  being  called  upon  by 
an  Arabian,  of  whose  name  he  had  probably  never  before  heard,  to  renounce 
the  religion  of  his  fathers,  he  tore  the  letter,  and  cast  it  into  the  Karasoo. 
For  this  action,  the  moderate  author  of  the  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh  calls  him  a 
wretch,  and  rejoices  in  all  his  subsequent  misfortunes.  These  impressions 
still  exist.  I  remarked  to  a  Persian,  when  encamped  near  the  Kunsoo,  in 
1800,  that  the  banks  were  very  high,  which  must  make  it  difficult  to  apply 
its  waters  to  irrigation.  '^  It  once  fertilized  the  whole  country,**  said  the 
lealous  Maliomedan  i  ^'  but  its  channel  sunk  with  horror  from  its  banks, 
when  that  madman,  Khoosroo,  threw  our  holy  Prophet's  letter  iiito  ill 
Btream ;  which  has  ever  since  been  accursed  and  useleH.** 


vl 
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punishment  for  the  cruelties  and  excesses  which  his  armies 
committed  on  the  Roman  territories ;  but  the  qiuse  of  the 
rapid  decline  of  his  fortune  is  as  obvious  as  that  of  its  rise. 
The  Emperor  Heraclius,  alike  remarkable  for  weakness  and 
indulgence  in  the  palace,  and  for  extraordinary  valour 
and  military  skill  in  the  field,  found  himself  compelled 
either  to  abandon  the  purple,  or  to  make  a  great  effort 
to  defeat  his  numerous  and  powerful  enemies.  His  first 
impulse,  we  are  told,  was  to  escape  from  a  struggle  that  he 
dreaded ;  but  the  patriarchal  of  his  capital  arrested  his  flighty 
and  made  him  swear  at  the  holy  altar  to  live  and  die  in  the 
defence  of  his  country'.  The  wonderful  success  with  which 
bis  resolution  was  crowned,  is  fully  related  by  the  historians 
of  the  West,  and  not  ointradicted  by  those  of  the  East. 
The  sudden  invasion  of  Persia  by  a  Roman*  army,  led  by  a 
warlike  emperor,  awakened  Khoosroo  from  his  dream  of 
pleasure:  within  six  years  he  lost  all  his  foreign  conquests; 
and  saw  Persia  overrun  by  victorious  enemies,  who  defeated 
his  troops  whenever  they  encountered  them,  and  marched  in 
one  direction  as  far  as  the  Caspian ;  in  another,  to  Isfahan ; 
destroying  in  their  progress  ail  his  splendid  palaces,  plun* 
dering  his  hoarded  treasuries,  and  dispersing  the  countless 
slaves  of  his  pleasure.  Khoosroo  Purveez  saw  all  this  with- 
out one  effort  to  stop  the  mighty  work  of  ruin.  He  fled,  at 
the  advance  of  Heroclius  alone*,  and  Hke  a  deserter,  from 


n  P«niui  Mithum  My,  with  Uiie  DAtiofial  tupentitiou,  that  he  wm  «ii« 
oouraftpd  to  attack  Prnuii  by  dreiunt. 

'  liibban^  vul.  viii.  page  2ia. 

*  The  Fenian  kiiif^  owed  much  of  his  tuooeii  to  the  aid  of  the  Avan,  a 
tribe  of  Tartan ;  who,  «  bra  drivvn  out  of  their  country  by  tooie  Turkish 
hordea,  lolirited  and  obtained,  from  the  weak  policy  of  Justiniaa,  leave  to 
feed  their  fliickB  within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  To  oppoae  Uie  raragct  of 
thaw  barbarian*,  Iferadiut  made  an  alUaniv  with  their  conqueron ;  and  a 
tribe  of  Turki,  termed  Kluiaan,  iMuc^,  under  their  chief,  Zubil,  from  th« 
plaint  of  Vi»l4(a,  and  joined  the  emperor  in  Ueurgia.  This  we  may  pro> 
Bouare  to  be  the  lint  appranuire  of  a  Turki»li  tribe  in  Perwa. 

It  ii  stated  by  tome  Uiat  he  carried  bhareeu  with  him.    Ua  fled  aiiis 
4ayi  bcfoe  Ucradiut  arrived. 


\ 
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his  own  troops  that  guarded  Dustajird.  Yet,  even  in  the 
wretched  s^te  to  which  his  fortune  and  character  had  re- 
duced him,  he  rejected  an  offer  of  peace  made  by  the  gene- 
rous humanity  of  his  conqueror.  But  the  subjects  of 
Ehoosroo  had  lost  all  regard  for  a  monarch  whom  they 
deemed  the  sole  cause  of  the  desolation  of  his  country :  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him ;  and  that  his  cup  of 
misery  might  be  full,  he  was  seized  by  his  eldest  son, 
Schiroueh",  cast  into  a  dungeon,  and  soon  afterwards  put 
to  death '  by  an  unnatural  prince,  who  pretended  that  he 
was  compelled  to  the  parricide^  by  the  clamours  and  impor- 
tunities of  the  people  and  of  the  nobles. 

Khoozroo  Purveez  reigned  thirty-eight  years  over  Persia ; 
and,  had  he  not  lived  six  years  too  long,  he  would  have 
been  esteemed  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  eastern  princes. 
From  his  history  it  appears  that,  in  his  youth,  he  displayed 
great  courage.  Mirkhond  records  several  combats  fought 
by  him  with  the  most  renowned  of  the  rebel  chieftains  who 
opposed  his  elevation  to  the  throne;  but,  enervated  by  a 

"  We  are  informed  by  Gibbon,  (vol.  viii.  page  254,)  that  Khoosroo  had 
resolved  to  place  the  tiara  upon  the  head  of  Merdaza,  the  most  favoured  of 
hit  sons;  and  that  Siroes  (Schiroueh),  indignant  at  this  attempt  to  put  his 
right  of  primogeniture  aside,  conspired  with  some  malcontents  to  dethrone 
his  father ;  who  was  seized,  and  expired  on  the  fifth  day  of  his  confinement. 
Both  Greek  and  Persian  authors,  he  adds,  state,  that  he  was  insulted,  fa- 
mished, and  tortured  by  his  inhuman  and  unnatural  son,  who  only  enjoyed 
for  eight  months  the  fruit  of  his  crimes.  The  principal  of  these  facts  are 
stated  on  the  authority  of  the  letter  from  the  Emperor  Ileraclius. — Chrtm, 
Paschaly  page  398. 

*  It  was  long  before  a  person  could  be  found  to  put  him  to  death  :  at  last 
Hoormuz,  the  son  of  Alurdou  Shah,  who  had  been  slain  by  Khoosroo,  offered 
his  services.  When  Hoormuz  appeared,  Khoosroo  understood  what  was 
meant,  and  exclaimed,  ^*  it  is  just  and  proper  for  a  son  to  slay  the  murderer 
of  his  father.**  After  killing  the  king,  Hoormuz  went  to  Sdiiroueh,  and 
told  him  all  that  had  passed.  '^  It  is  just  and  proper  for  a  son  to  slay  the 
murderer  of  his  father,"  repeated  the  cruel  prince,  who  had  employed  him, 
and  slew  him  on  the  spot. — Zeenut-ul-  Tuarikh. 

J  The  fate  of  Khoosroo  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Sennacherib,  who, 
thirteen  centuries  before,  had  desolated  the  land  of  Judah ;  and,  like  him, 
fell  by  the  hand  of  a  son. 
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]ife  of  luxury  and  indulgence,  he  shrunk  from  the  erils  by 
which  he  was  assailed ;  and  by  his  conduct  in  his  latter 
years  abandoned  all  title  to  glory,  except  such  as  the 
memory  of  his  magnificence,  and  the  tale  of  his  extravagant 
love  for  the  beautiful  Shereen,  can  bestow.  That  celebrated 
fair  one  has  been  accused  of  giving  those  affections,  whidi 
a  monarch  so  anxiously  sought,  to  the  lowly  Ferhad',  in 
whose  breast  her  beauties  kindled  such  a  flame,  as  deprived 
him  of  reason  and  of  life.  The  son  of  Khoosroo  Purveex 
sought  the  favours  of  this  enchanting  beauty*;  who  ap* 
pearcd  to  consent,  but  desired  to  take  one  look  at  the 
remains  of  his  father.  The  murdered  body  of  her  former 
lover  was  shown  to  her ;  and  she  immediately  swallowed  a 
poison^  which  produced  instant  dissolution.  Whatever 
was  her  motive ;  whether  horror  at  the  incestuous  passion 
of  Schiroueh,  love  for  her  lost  sovereign,  or  a  desire  of 
fame,  led  Shereen  to  sacrifice  her  life  at  the  tomb  of 
Khoosroo,  the  act  has  immortalized  her  name,  which  is  to 
this  dav  associated  in  Persia  with  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
delightful  in  the  female  sex. 

While  Ileraclius  retired,  **  after  six  glorious  campaigns, 
to  enjoy  the  sabbath  of  his  toils  at  Constantinople*,*"  Persia 
was  left  to  perish  under  the  accumulated  evils  of  a  dreadful 
famine ;  the  disputes  of  proud  and  luxurious  nobles ;  a 
succession  of  weak  sovereigns,  or  rather  pageants  of  power ; 

*  The  whole  of  the  unilptnre  at  Bo^tittoon  is  macHbed  to  the  chitel  of 
Ferhad.  He  was  promised,  we  are  told  in  Persian  romance,  that  if  he  cut 
throu|(h  tlie  rock,  and  brtni^^ht  a  stream  flowing  oi\  the  other  side  of  th« 
hill  into  the  valley,  the  lovrly  Shereen  ilumld  he  his  reward.  The  same 
ttory  ftdds,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  rompletin^^  his  lalNMir,  when 
Khoosroo,  fearinf(  to  Imc  his  mistrt>s!i,  sent  an  old  woman  to  inform  Ferhad 
that  the  fair  ohject  of  his  desire  was  dead.  He  was  at  work  on  one  of  the 
Kichest  parts  of  the  n>rk  when  he  heard  the  mournful  intelligence.  lie 
immediately  cast  himself  headlong,  and  was  dashi>d  in  pieces. 

*  Rinmt-ul-SnfTa. 

^  Some  authors  say  she  stahlird  herself ;  all  agree  she  put  an  cod  to  her 
existnire,  to  escape  the  lore  of  8chiroueh« 

*  Gibbon,  toL  riii.  page  2o(L 
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and  the  attack  of  a  terrible  enemy ;  for  the  flame  whidi 
Mahomed  had  kindled  in  Arabia,  began  akeady  to  spread, 
and  to  threaten  an  equal  fate  to  the  aged  and  decayed 
anpires  of  Rome  and  Persia. 

Schiroueh,  the  son  of  Ehoosroo  Fmrveez,  reigned  only 
dght  months.  He  is  described  as  a  prince  who  paid 
attention  to  justice  and  the  laws,  by  the  same  author^  who 
informs  us  that  he  killed  his  father  and  fifteen  of  his 
brothers;  and  who  adds,  that  the  reproaches  which  his 
sisters  cast  upon  him  for  these  acts,  threw  him  into  that 
deep  melancholy  which  terminated  his  life  and  reign  so 
early. 

On  the  death  of  Schiroueh*,  an  ambitious  noble  raised 
Ardisheer,  his  infant  son,  to  the  throne ;  but  another  noble, 
of  the  name  of  Shahryar,  disapproving  of  this  measure, 
marched  from  the  province  which  he  governed,  seized 
Madain,  put  Ardisheer^  to  death,  and  usurped  the  crown, 
which,  however,  he  held  only  a  few  days^,  being  slain  by 
the  adherents  of  the  royal  family'*.  These,  not  being  able 
to  discover  any  heir  male  of  the  house  of  Sassan,  elevated 
Fooran-dokht,  the  daughter  of  Ehoosroo  Purveez,  to  the 
throne.  We  are  told  by  Persian  historians,  that  this  queen 
restored  the  sacred  cross,  which  had  been  borne  away  from 
Jerusalem ;  and  by  that  act  acquired  great  favour  with  the 
Roman  emperor.  But  this  is  evidently  erroneous;  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Heraclius,  when  he  returned  from 
Persia,  carried  to  Constantinople  that  precious  relic,  which 
was  deemed  a  more  splendid  trophy  of  victory  than  all  his 

^  Rozut-ul-Snffa.  This  author  leexns,  however,  to  have  some  doubta 
about  the  murder  of  his  brothers. 

•  The  Siroes  of  Greek  writers. 

'  This  prince  was  a  child  seven  years  of  age ;  he  nominally  reigned  Ave 
months. 

>  The  author  of  the  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh  does  not  admit  Shahryar  into  his 
list  of  kings.  One  author  allots  him  a  reign  of  a  year ;  others  only  forty 
days ;  and  one  gives  him  only  twenty. 

^  31irkhond. 
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spoils  and  conquests*  Fooran-dokht^  ruled  Persia  only 
one  year  and  four  months.  She  was  succeeded  by  bar 
cousin  and  lover,  Shah-Shenendeh.  He  only  reigned  one 
month.  Nothing  is  preserved  regarding  him,  but  that  he 
had  a  very  large  head,  and  complained,  when  they  were 
placing  the  crown  upon  it,  that  it  was  too  small;  an 
expression,  Mirkhond  adds,  which  indicated  his  fall ;  for  it 
was  evident  the  royal  tiara  would  soon  be  removed  from 
a  head  to  which  it  gave  pain.  When  Shenendeh  was  de- 
posed, (for  he  appears  to  have  been  too  insignificant  to 
merit  death,)  Arzem-dokht^,  another  daughter  of  Khoosroo 
Purvcez,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  This  princess,  alike 
distinguished  by  her  sense  and  beauty,  resolved  to  take 
the  whole  management  of  affairs  into  her  own  hands.  She 
would  not  even  appoint  a  vizier.  But  the  fatal  passion  of 
a  Persian  noble  defeated  all  her  designs.  Fcrakh  Hoormus, 
the  Governor  of  Khorassan,  fell  violently  in  love  with  her ; 
or  perliaps  with  her  dominions.  He  committed  the  charge 
of  his  province  to  his  son,  Uoostum,  and  proceeded  to 
court,  where  he  soon  contrived  to  make  his  love  known  to 
bis  royal  mistress;  who,  though  indignant  at  the  discovery, 
pretended,  while  she  refused  her  hand,  to  return  his  passion, 
and  deluded  him  into  an  assignation,  where  he  was  murdered 
by  guards  stationed  for  the  purpose.  The  moment  his 
mehuicholy  fate  was  known  to  his  son  lloostum,  he  col- 
lected a  large  army,  and  marched  from  Khorassan'  to 
Madain.  The  queen  was  unable  to  oppose  him ;  and 
the  young  chief  revenged  his  father  by  putting  her  to  a 
cruel  death. 

Tlie  strictest  search  appears  to  have  been  made,  after  the 

*  8b«  If  odUd  Toormn-docht  bj  Greek  writcn  t  and  this  was  fnhMj 
her  name. 

^  Thii  prinoeM  ii  alto  called  Aierm-dokhc,  Aadmi-dokbt,  AiMoma- 
dnkkt,  and  Zadcmi^nkht. 

'  Khonunan  niemxu  the  pnivince  to  the  l-Ia»t.  Khour  tifntito  ika  Eait 
in  PeUifi.  TLia  pnnruioa  lias  aatt  oC  Isiaklir,  tha  udant  capital  ot 
Penia. 

K9 
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murder  of  Arzem-dokht,  for  an  heir  of  the  House  of  Sassan ; 
and  as  we  are  told  by  Persian  writers,  so  extraordinary  a 
regard  was  shown  for  the  blood  royal,  that,  on  a  report 
being  spread  of  Kesra,  an  inhabitant  of  Ahwaz,  being  de- 
scended from  Ardisheer  Babec,  he  was  placed  upon  the 
throne.  Being  found  unfit  to  rule,  however,  he  was  soon 
murdered  ™  The  next  story  circulated  was,  that  a  prince 
named  Fcrokhzad,  the  son  of  Ehoosroo  Purveez  by  a  female 
singer  of  Isfahan  °,  had  fled  from  the  cruelty  of  Schiroueh 
to  Nisibisy  where  he  then  resided.  He  was  sent  for,  and 
the  highest  hopes  were  entertained  from  his  elevation ;  but, 
before  he  had  reigned  a  month,  his  days  were  terminated 
by  poison.  Such  were  the  events  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  reign  of  Yezdijird,  and  the  fall  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.  They  denote  a  state  of  great  anarchy  ;  and 
the  elevation  of  so  many  puppets,  shows  that  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  was,  at  this  period,  a  subject  of  con- 
test among  the  chief  nobles,  who  desired  to  veil  their 
ambition  under  the  garb  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the 
family  of  Sassan ;  while  they  only  raised  such  creatures  to 
power  as  they  thought  would  be  subservient  to  their  own 
selfish  schemes  of  aggrandizement. 

Many  Persian  historians  ^  take  no  notice  of  some  of  the 
last-mentioned  kings,  but  pass  from  Pooran-doklit,  the 
daughter  of  Ehoosroo  Purveez,  to  Yezdijird,  son  of  Shah- 
ryar,  whom  they  term  a  lineal  descendant  of  that  monarch. 
Some  ^  state  that  he  was  a  grandson  of  Khoosroo,  being  the 
son  of  Shahryar ;  but  that  having  been  banished  from  court 
when  a  child  ^,  he  had  long  resided  at  Istakhr  as  a  private 
person.     This  prince  was  probably  like  others  that  have 

"*  He  is  not  admitted  in  the  list  of  Penian  kings  by  the  author  of  the 
Zeenut-ul-Tiiarikh. 

■  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

®  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

P  Kozut-uLSuifa. 

<i  He  was  banished,  these  authors  state,  on  account  of  a  prophecy,  which 
foretold  the  fall  of  the  empire  under  a  descendant  of  Shahryar. 
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been  nodced.  He  appears  to  have  had  no  talenU  for  rule ; 
and  to  hare  been,  from  the  hour  of  his  elevation  to  his 
death,  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  ambitious  nobles. 

The  reign  of  Yezdijird'  has  obtained  celebrity,  from 
having  been  that  in  which  the  ancient  empire  of  Persia  was 
subverted  by  a  band  of  naked  lizard-eaters ;  for  such  was 
the  contemptuous  appellation  formerly  used  by  their  vain 
neighbours,  when  they  mentioned  the  tribes  of  Arabia.  No 
common  cause  could  have  produced  such  a  revolution : 
Persian  historians  arc  alike  disposed,  from  superstition  and 
from  patriotism,  to  deem  it  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  by 
which  God  has  manifested  the  truth  of  the  Mahomedan 
religion.  Those  who  take  a  worldly  view  of  this  great 
event,  will  discover,  that  a  monarchy,  like  that  of  Persia, 
enervated  by  luxury,  distracted  by  internal  divisions,  ex« 
hausted  by  foreign  wars,  and  bending  to  its  fall  from  age 
and  weakness,  was  ill  calculated  to  resist  the  enthusiastic 
robbers  of  Arabia;  who,  fired  by  the  double  hope  of  present 
and  future  enjoyment,  rushed  like  an  overwhelming  torrent 
on  the  nations  around  them.  But,  Ix^forc  the  progress  of 
this  great  work  of  destruction  is  narrated,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  say  a  few  words  on  the  country,  character,  and 
religion,  of  that  extraordinary  race  by  whom  it  was  effected. 

Though  there  are  several  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  in 
the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  the  greatest  part  of  that  celebrated 
country  consists  of  level,  sandy,  and  arid  plains,  which 
can  support  but  few  inhabitants.  We  may  judge  of  this 
whole  extensive  tract  by  our  knowledge  of  Yemen,  or 
Arabia  the  Happy.  The  few  cultivated  spots,  the  thinly- 
scattered  groves,  and  the  small  though  pure  streams  of  this 
province,  could  only  be  deemed  delightful  by  men  whose 
eyes  were  unaccustometl  to  vegetation,  who  seldom  found 
shade  to  protect  them  from  the  scorching  rays  of  a  meridian 
sun,  and  whose  thirst  was  usually  allayed  by  the  Innckish 
water  of  the  desert.     The  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  are 

'  Itdcgertci  tlie  TlunI  of  tbe  Qrcdu, 
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an  original  and  unmixed  race.  They  boast  that  their 
country  has  never  been  conquered ;  and  we  have  no  record 
of  the  whole  being  subject  to  a  foreign  yoke :  but  the 
Bomans,  at  one  period,  possessed  a  part  of  Arabia ' ;  and 
Yemen  and  some  adjoining  provinces  have  been  often  over- 
run, and  at  times  been  tributary  to  Persia.  That  the  mo- 
narchs  of  that  country,  and  the  emperors  of  Rome,  did  not 
pursue  their  conquests  till  they  subdued  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  may  have  arisen  from  other  causes  than  a  dread  of 
the  courage  of  its  roving  inhabitants.  Independence  is  the 
certain  and  just  reward  of  all  who  consent  to  a  life  of  priva- 
tion and  hardship.  Deserts  and  mountains  have  ever  been 
the  sanctuaries  of  the  free  and  brave ;  and  those  who  are 
cqntent  to  inhabit  them,  are  seldom  exposed  to  attack:  for 
ambition,  only  grieedy  of  wealth  and  grandeur,  could  derive 
little  gratification  from  the  possession  of  a  country,  where 
no  labour  could  render  the  fields  fruitful,  and  no  time 
could  make  the  inhabitants  slaves  ^ 

The  Arab  is  not  very  robust,  but  he  is  well  formed  and 
active,  and,  from  habit  and  education,  careless  of  danger, 
and  insensible  to  fatigue.  His  mind  is  quick  rather  than 
intelligent;  and  his  character  is  at  once  marked  by  an 
extreme  of  credulity  and  of  enthusiasm.  He  is  allied  in  all 
his  pleasures  and  fatigues  to  the  horse  and  camel  of  his 
desert ;  and  these  animals^  appear  to  have  obtained  a  supe- 

*  The  Roman  province  of  Arabia  was  conquered  by  Palma,  a  lieutenant 
of  Trajan.  Its  capital  was  Petra ;  but  neither  Trajan,  nor  any  of  his 
successors,  made  any  serious  progress  in  their  further  attempts  on  this 
kingdom. 

<  The  history  of  Arabia  is  anticipated,  and  the  habits  and  independence 
of  its  free  and  brave,  but  rude  inhabitants,  is  described  in  the  following 
Terse  in  the  Bible,  respecting  its  founder,  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham  and 
Hagar: — 

^'  And  he  will  be  a  wild  man :  his  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and 
every  man*s  hand  against  him ;  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  hit 
brethren/' — Genesis^  chap.  vi.  verse  12. 

»  The  horse  of  Arabia  is  unequalled  for  speed,  temper,  and  bearing 
fatigue ;  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  in  natural  history,  that  throughout 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  the  best  and  most  valued  breed  of  this  noble 
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riority  orer  their  own  species,  from  being  eleratcd  into  the 
eompanions  of  their  masters. 

llie  Arabs  in  former  days  worshipped  the  sun  and 
planets ;  but  they  were  latterly  distracted  by  a  variety  of 
religions:  some  continued  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers; 
others  adopted  the  Jewish  or  Christian  tenets.  These  dif- 
ferences in  belief,  added  to  other  causes,  had  long  rendered 
their  country  a  scene  of  contention  and  weakness.  But  the 
doctrine  of  Mahomed  prevailed  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
promulgated ;  and  that  extraordinary  man  lived  to  see  his 
fiuth  acknowledged  over  all  Arabia.  That  the  religion 
which  he  taught  contained  some  of  the  noblest  and  most 
sublime  tenets,  is  as  true  as  that  these  were  taken  from  the 
purest  of  all  sources.  But  it  had  in  its  very  origin  the 
character  of  \'iolence;  and,  while  it  taught  one  great,  all* 
powerful,  and  merciful  Creator,  and  called  on  the  idolatrous 
Arab  to  renounce  his  plurality  of  gods  for  a  better  worship, 
it  offered,  as  the  reward  of  his  conversion  and  obedience, 
the  complete  gratification  of  all  his  desires.  The  goods  of 
this  world,  and  every  earthly  enjoyment,  were  the  pious 
prize  for  the  valour  of  the  faithful  soldier  who  drew  his 
sword  against  infidels ;  and  if  he  fell,  a  paradise  was  pro- 
vided,  and  he  was  promised  perpetual  youth,  amid  scenes 
where  palaces  of  gold  and  rubies,  virgins  of  never-fading 
beauty,  clear  streams,  and  sweet-scented  groves,  were  to 
afford  him  eternal  bliss. 

This  religion,  which  proclaimed  war  against  the  property 
of  all  who  did  not  receive  it,  was  well  adapted  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  habits  of  those  to  wliom  it  was  first  addressed. 
One  of  its  most  remarkable  features  was  the  great  indulgence 
which  it  granted  to  the  strongest  of  all  the  sensual  passions. 

ftnimal  it  drxcended  from  the  Ariln'iui  stcxk.  Thr  ramrl  and  dromedary  of 
the  dmert  arr  hardlv  mnMdeird  bv  the  Arab  at  inferior  to  hit  home.  Thii 
puient  anil  powerful  animal  mtpiilieii  him  wT*.h  milk  for  hit  lupfMirt,  trans- 
ports hit  pn*perty  and  family  fnim  one  (|n:irter  of  the  dfvert  to  amnher ; 
and,  whrn  <imuiaii  nHjuimK  cnahlcn  Itim  to  punue  or  fly  from  his 
to  any  distauoe,  with  alnKist  incrtxlihle  »}iccd. 
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^  By  this  indulgence,  it  enabled  those  who  had  wealth  or 
power  to  confirm  if  not  to  establish  usages  which  placed  a 
great  portion  of  the  females  of  the  countries  where  Maho« 
medanism  was  introduced,  in  a  condition  little  above  that  of 
slaves,  and  this  alone  perpetuated,  if  it  did  not  create,  an 

^  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  civilization. 

This  appears  to  be  the  general  character  of  that  religion 
by  which  the  enthusiastic  Arabs  were  kindled.  Their 
ardent  minds  received  with  delight  doctrines,  which  at  once 
elevated  the  soul,  fired  the  imagination,  and  gratified  the 
passions.  The  zeal  and  ardour  of  converts  were  not  likely 
to  seek  other  causes  for  the  success  of  their  arms,  than  the 
divine  ori^n  of  that  faith  which  they  had  embraced ;  and 
the  tenets  of  Mahomed  were  calculated  to  give  victory  to  his 
followers.  The  meed  of  superior  piety  was  the  reward  of 
distinguished  courage;  and  in  the  early  days  of  this  religion, 
the  hero  alone  was  deemed  worthy  of  Paradise. 

The  first  attack  made  by  the  Arabs  on  the  Persian  em- 
pire was  during  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  who  com- 
manded one  of  his  generals,  Abou-Obeyd,  to  cross  the 
Euphrates.  The  force  employed  must  have  been  small,  aa 
we  find  it  opposed  by  two  detachments  of  two  thousand 
men  each;  one  commanded  by  Jyan,  the  other  by  Roostum- 
Ferokhzad.  The  Persians  were  afterwards  reinforced  by  a 
corps  under  a  general  called  Jalenous,  and  took  post  on  the 
east  of  the  Euphrates,  where  they  were  attacked  by  Abou- 
Obeyd.  The  action  was  furious;  but  the  Arabian  chief 
lost  it  by  his  imprudent  courage.  He  observed  a  white 
elephant  in  the  centre  of  the  Persian  host ;  and  towards 
this  animal,  which  he  deemed  the  object  of  their  supersti- 
tion*, he  fought  his  way  with  irresistible  valour,  and  with 
one  blow  of  his  scimetar  struck  off  his  trunk  y.     Maddened 

*  I  have  followed  the  author  of  the  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh.  The  Persians 
had  no  religious  veneration  for  elephants  ;  but  ignorant  soldiers  might  have 
a  superstitious  feeling  regarding  the  fate  of  the  animal  that  carried  their 
commander. 

7  Mirkhond. 
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by  pain,  the  furious  animal  rushed  upon  the  rude  assailant, 
and  trampled  him  to  atoms.  The  Arabs,  dispirited  by  the 
fate  of  their  leader,  fled  in  confusion :  numbers  were  slain 
in  the  action;  more  were  drowned,  as  the  bridge  on  the 
Euphrates,  which  they  had  crossed,  was  broken  down.  The 
few  that  survived  retreated  to  Salalx^h,  a  place  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  and  informed  Omar  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  caliph  reinforced  them :  they  advanced  under 
Jereer-Ben-Abdullah  into  Irak;  but  were  again  encoun- 
tered and  defeated  by  Mehran,  the  general  of  Pooran-dokht. 
The  celebrated  Durufsh  Kawanee,  or  apron  of  the  black- 
smith Kuwuh,  which  had  been  the  royal  standard  of  Persia 
for  so  many  ages,  was  displayed  in  both  these  battles,  and 
was  for  the  last  time  propitious  to  Persia.  Encouraged  by 
success,  Mehran  ventured  on  another  action,  but  was  de» 
feated  and  slain,  and  his  dispirited  troops  fled  in  dismay  to 
Madain.  The  Persians  attributed  their  bad  success  to  the 
incompetency  of  their  powerless  sovereigns.  Ruler  after 
ruler  was  dethrone<l  and  murdered,  until  the  elevation  of 
Yezdijird,  which  seems  to  have  given  a  momentary  hope  to 
the  falling  nation.  1 1  is  tirst  measure  was  to  send  an  envoy 
to  Saad-ben-Wakass,  the  leader  whom  the  caliph  had  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  of  his  forces  against  Persia ;  and 
Saad,  in  compliance  with  the  rec|uest  communicated  through 
thispen«on,  sent  a  deputation  to  Madain,  consisting  of  three 
old  Arab  chiefs.  When  these  were  seated  in  the  presence 
of  Yezdijird,  that  monarch  addressed  himself  to  the  prin- 
cijNil  person  among  them,  whose  name  was  Shaikli  Mag- 
hurah,  in  the  following*  words: —  ^ 

•'  We  have  always  held  you  in  the  lowest  estimation. 
Arabs  hitherto  have  been  only  known  in  Pen»ia  in  two  cha- 
racters; as  merchants  and  as  beggars.     Your  food  is  green 

>  Pertian  author*,  in  tlieir  arrount  of  thU  intenietr,  detail  tome  prrrioiia 
trifliiij;  amv«rpation,  in  which  erery  auswer  fn^cn  iu  Arubic  amvpyi,  (mm 
\\M  dAtfvrrnt  ni^fnitit-atioii  in  Pehlivi,  MNue  iiorieutuua  meauiiig  to  the  luper* 
ttitioiia  and  alftrmed  Vextlijirii 
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lizards ;  your.^^rink,  salt  water ;  your  covering,  garments 
made  of  coarse  »air.  But  of  late  you  have  come  in  num- 
bers to  Persia;  you  have  eaten  of  good  food,  you  have 
drunk  of  sweet  water,  and  have  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  soft 
raiment.  You  have  reported  these  enjoyments  to  your 
brethren,  and  they  are  flocking  to  partake  of  them.  But 
not  satisfied  with  all  the  good  things  you  have  thus  ob« 
tained,  you  desire  to  impose  a  new  religion  on  us,  who  are 
unwilling  to  receive  it.  You  appear  to  me  like  the  fox  of 
our  fable,  who  went  into  a  garden  where  he  found  plenty 
of  grapes.  The  generous  gardener  would  not  disturb  him. 
The  produce  of  his  abundant  vineyard  would,  he  thought^ 
be  little  diminished  by  a  poor  hungry  fox  enjoying  himself; 
but  the  animal,  not  content  with  his  good  fortune,  went 
and  informed  all  his  tribe  of  the  excellence  of  the  grapes, 
and  the  good  nature  of  the  gardener.  The  garden  was 
filled  with  foxes;  and  its  indulgent  master  was  forced  to 
bar  the  gates,  and  kill  all  the  intruders  to  save  himself 
from  ruin.  However,  as  I  am  satisfied  you  have  been 
compelled  to  the  conduct  which  you  have  pursued  from 
absolute  want,  I  will  not  only  pardon  you,  but  load  your 
camels  with  wheat  and  dates,  that,  when  you  return  to 
your  native  land,  you  may  feast  your  countrymen.  But 
be  assured,  if  you  are  insensible  to  my  generosity,  and 
remain  in  Persia,  you  shall  not  escape  my  just  ven- 
geance*.'" 

The  firm  and  pious  envoy  heard  unmoved  a  speech  at 
once  displaying  the  extreme  of  pride  and  of  weakness. 
4*  Whatever  thou  hast  said,^  replied  Shaikh  Maghurah, 
"  concerning  the  former  condition  of  the  Arabs,  is  true. 
Their  food  was  green  lizards ;  they  buried  their  infant 
daughters  alive^  j   nay,   some  of  them  feasted  on  dead 

•  Zeenut-ul.Tuarikh. 

^  The  horrid  practice  of  female  infanticide  has  been  an  usage  of  many 
nations.  Among  the  ancient  Arabs,  as  among  the  Ilajpoots  of  the  present 
day,  it  proceeded  as  much  from  a  jealous  sense  of  honour  as  from  the  presmire 
of  want. 
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ouncaMCS  and  drank  blood ;  while  others  slew  their  relations, 
and  thought  themselves  great  and  valiant,  when  by  such 
an  act  they  became  possessed  of  more  property ;  they  were 
clothed  with  hair  garments ;  knew  not  good  from  evil ;  and 
made  no  distinction  between  that  which  is  lawful  and  that 
which  is  unlawful.  Such  was  our  state.  But  God  in  his 
mercy  has  sent  us,  by  a  holy  prophet,  a  sacred  volume 
which  teaches  us  the  true  faith.  By  it  we  are  commanded 
to  war  against  infidels,  and  to  exchange  our  poor  and 
miserable  condition  for  wealth  and  power.  We  now 
solemnly  desire  you  to  receive  our  religion.  If  you  con- 
sent, not  an  Arab  shall  enter  Persia  without  your  per« 
mission ;  and  our  leaders  will  only  demand  the  established 
taxes^  which  all  lielievers  are  bound  to  pay.  If  you  do  not 
accept  our  religion,  you  are  required  to  pay  the  tribute** 
fixed  for  infidels  ;  should  you  reject  both  these  propositions, 
you  must  prepare  for  war*." 

Yeidijird  was  still  too  proud  to  attend  to  such  degrading 
conditions.  The  embassv  was  dismissed ;  and  the  war 
renewed  with  all  the  vigour  of  which  the  declining  empire 
was  capable.  The  Persian  army  was  commanded  by 
Roostum  Ferokhzod,  who  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  general 
action';  when  at  last  compelled  to  fight,  he  was  defeated 
with  immense  kiPs.  Almost  the  whole  Persian  army,  which, 
we  arc  told,  was  one  hundred  thousami  strong,  fell  in  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Kudscah  ;  in  which  Mahomedan  authors 
assort,  that  the  Aralw  lost  onlv  three  thousand  men*.  The 
booty  was  great ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  were  yet 

*  The  mkmt,  or  religimu  charity  for  the  poor,  wmi  two  anil  a  half  per 
eent.  upon  property.  The  khunu,  or  Afth,  wai  a  tax  to  lupport  the  »yuda, 
or  family  of  the  prophet. 

'  Thirty  .five  per  (*eut.  was  the  tax  paid  by  infidels.  It  was  collected  on 
their  property. 

*  Zeenut-ul.Tuank}i. 

'  He  acted  iu  this  manner,  Persian  authors  state,  fron  motJres  of  super* 
tlitioo. 

*  This  is  the  report  of  Mahomedan  historians,  who  have  a  great  dispoaition 
to  th«  wonderful,  in  rvlating  the  fim  actions  of  the  faithfuL 
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ignorant  of  its  value.  *^  I  will  give  any  quantity  of  this 
yellow  metal  for  a  little  white^,^'  was  an  exclamation  made 
after  the  battle  by  an  Arabian  soldier,  who  desired  to 
exchange  gold,  which  he  had  never  before  seen,  for  silver, 
which  he  had  learned  to  appreciate.  But  what  gave  its 
chief  importance  to  this  action,  was  the  capture  of  the  famous 
Durufsh-e-Kawanee^  the  royal  standard  of  the  Persian 
empire ;  an  event  deemed  both  by  Arabians  and  Persians 
a  certain  presage  of  the  result  of  the  war.  Yezdijird,  when 
he  heard  of  this  great >  defeat,  fled  to  Hulwan  with  all  the 
property  he  could  carry.  Saad-ben-Wakass,  after  taking 
possession  of  Madain,  pursued  him ;  and  sent  his  nephew, 
Hashem,  to  attack  a  body  of  troops^  which  had  arrived 
from  Shirwan  and  Aderbijan.  This  force  took  shelter  in 
the  fort  of  Jel wallah,  where  they  were  attacked  and  made 
prisoners.  On  learning  this,  Yezdijird  left  his  army,  and 
fled  to  Rh6.  Hashem  advanced  to  Hulwan,  which  he  soon 
reduced.  The  city  of  Ahwaz,  which  appears  to  have  been 
a  plaoe  of  great  importance  at  this  period,  was  also  taken 
by  the  Arabs ;  thence  Saad  marched  by  the  caliph's  order 
to  Amber ;  but  finding  that  situation  unhealthy  he  halted 
his  army  at  Koofa, — a  place  which  soon  afterwards  acquired 
celebrity.  The  foundations  of  Bussorah  were  laid  in  the 
same  year  by  the  Arab  chief,  Alabah  Ghuzwan. 

Saad-ben-Wakass,  who  continued  to  govern  all  that  part 
of  Persia  which  he  had  conquered  from  his  fixed  camp  or 

^  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

i  We  are  informed  by  d*Herbelot,  that  this  famous  standard  was  ao 
richly  ornamented,  that  it  was  divided  into  many  portions,  and  enriched  all 
who  shared  in  it.  Major  Price,  in  his  valuable  history  of  the  Alahomcdans, 
is  more  particular ;  writing  from  the  Uubeeb.uKSyur  and  the  Rozut-ul- 
Suffa,  both  highly  respectable  works,  he  states,  that  for  the  tribe  of  Bene 
Temiem  ^'  was  reserved  the  additional  good  fortune  of  seizing  the  celebrated 
standard  of  the  Persian  empire ;  which,  from  the  original  dimensions  and 
shape  of  a  blacksmith's  apron,  had  been,  by  this  time,  enlarged  to  the  length 
of  two-and-twenty  feet,  by  about  fifteen  feet  in  breadth,  enriched  with 
jewels  of  great  value." — PnicE^s  History^  vol.  i.  p.  1 16. 

^  Under  the  command  of  Mehran,  the  sou  of  Baharam. 
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rather  new  City  of  Koofa,  was  recalled  by  Omar,  on 
account  of  a  complaint  made  against  him  by  those  under 
his  rule ;  and  Omar  Yuseer  was  appointed  his  successor. 
Yezdijird,  encouraged  by  the  removal  of  a  leader  whom 
be  so  much  dreaded,  assembled  an  army  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  from  Khorassan,  Rhi,  and  Hama- 
dan;  and  placing  it  under  the  command  of  Firouzan,  the 
bravest  of  the  Persian  generals,  resolved  to  put  the  fate  of 
his  empire  at  issue  on  one  great  battle. 

The  caliph,  when  he  heard  of  these  preparations,  ordered 
reinforcements  to  be  sent  to  his  army  in  Persia  from  every 
quarter  of  his  dominions ;  and  committing  the  whole  to  the 
diief  command  of  Noman^  he  directed  him  to  exert  his  ut« 
most  efforts  to  destroy  for  ever  the  impious  worship  of  fire. 
The  Arabian  force  assembled  at  Koofa,  and  thence 
mardied  to  the  plains  of  Nahavund"*,  on  which  the 
Persians  had  established  a  camp,  surrounded  by  a  deep 
entrenchment.  During  two  months  these  great  armies 
continued  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  many  skirmishes 
were  fouf^t.  The  Persian  general  appearing  determined 
not  to  quit  his  position,  the  zeal  of  the  leader  of  the  faithful 
became  impatient  of  delay.  He  drew  up  his  army  in  order 
o(  battle,  and  thus  addressed  them :  ^*  My  friends !  prepare 
yourselves  to  Conquer,  or  to  drink  of  the  sweet  sherbet '  of 
martyrdom.  I  sliall  now  call  the  Tukbeer  three  times: 
at  the  first  you  will  gird  your  loins ;  at  the  second  mount 
your  steeds ;  and  at  the  third  point  your  lances,  and  rush 
to  victory  or  to  Paradise.  As  to  me,"^  said  Noman,  with  a 
raised  and  enraptured  voice,  **  I  shall  be  a  martyr  !  When 
I  am  slain,  obey  the  orders  of  Huzecfah-ebn-Aly-Oman''.** 

'  H«  WM  called  Nommn-licn  Mukrmn  Muninnfc  t  the  Utter  term  b  the 
nune  uf  hit  tribe. 

*  Naluirund  it  a  unall  %'iUjige  tiluat^d  furty-five  miles  to  the  toiath  of 
JlanuMhuu 

"  In  wAim  oouiitriet,  and  anionf^  the  nations  where  religion  forUds  wine, 
•berhet  or  lemonade  U  the  bcrcraf*  in  which  they  delight. 

*  ZeeottUiit-TuariklL 
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The  moment  he  had  done  speaking,  the  first  sound  of  the 
Tukbeer  (AUah-Akbar,  or  God  is  great,)  was  heard 
throughout  the  camp.  At  the  second  all  were  upon  their 
horses ;  and  at  the  third,  which  was  repeated  by  the  whole 
army,  the  Mahomedans  charged  with  a  fury  that  was 
irresistible.  Noman  was  slain,  as  he  predicted;  but  his 
army  gained  a  great  and  memorable  victory.  Thirty 
thousand  Persians  were  pierced  by  their  lances ;  eighty 
thousand  more  were  drowned  in  the  deep  trench  by  which 
they  had  surrounded  their  camp.  Their  general,  Firouzan, 
with  four  thousand  men,  fled  to  the  hills;  but  such  was 
the  terror  on  onu  side  and  the  confidence  on  the  other^ 
that  he  was  pursued,  defeated,  and  slain  by  a  body  of  not 
more  than  a  thousand  men. 

The  battle  of  Nahavund  decided  the  fate  of  Persia, 
which  now  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabian  caliphs. 
Yezdijird  protracted  for  several  years  a  wretched  and  pre- 
carious existence.  He  first  fled  to  Seistan,  then  to  Kho- 
rassan,  and  lastly  to  Merv.  The  governor p  of  that  city 
invited  the  Khakan^  of  the  Tartars  to  take  possession  of 
the  person  of  the  fugitive  monarch.  That  sovereign  ac- 
cepted the  ofler;  his  troops  entered  Merv,  the  gates  of 
which  were  opened  to  thepi  by  the  treacherous  goveriflor, 
and  made  themselves  master  of  it,  in  spite  of  the  desperate 
resistance  of  the  surprised  but  brave  and  enraged  inhabit- 
ants. Yezdijird  escaped  on  foot  from  the  town  during  the 
confusion  of  the  contest.  He  reached  a  mill  eight  miles 
from  Merv,  and  entreated  the  miller  to  conceal  him.  The 
man  told  him  he  owed  a  certain  sum  to  the  owner  of  the 
mill,  and  that,  if  he  paid  the  debt,  he  should  have  his  pro- 
tection against  all  pursuers.  The  monarch  agreed  to  this 
proposal;  and,  after   giving  his  rich   sword  and  belt  as 

P  The  name  of  the  governor  was  Mahouyiah. 

<i  Khondimir,  who  quotes  the  Nizam-ul-Tuarikh,  says  it  was  the  King  of 
the  Hiatila,  or  Wliite  Hunt,  whom  he  invited.  On  the  other  hand,  Ferdosi 
says  it  was  Pizun,  a  chief  of  Xuran,  who  ruled  at  Samarcand. 
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pledges  of  his  dnoerityy  retired  to  rest  with  perfect  oonfi- 
denoe.  But  the  miller  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
making  his  fortune  by  the  possession  of  the  rich  arms  and 
robes  of  the  unfortunate  prince,  whose  head  he  severed  from 
his  body  with  the  sword  he  had  received  from  him,  and  then 
cast  his  corpse  into  the  water-course  that  turned  the  mill  '• 
The  governor  of  Merv,  and  those  who  had  aided  him,  began 
in  a  few  days  to  suffer  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Khakan,  and 
to  repent  of  the  part  they  had  acted.  They  encouraged  the 
citiaens  to  rise  upon  the  Tartars ;  and  not  only  recovered 
the  city,  but  forced  the  Khakan  to  fly  with  great  loss  to 
Bokharah.  A  diligent  inquiry  was  made  after  Yezdijird, 
whose  fate  was  soon  discovered.  The  miller  fell  a  victim 
to  popular  rage ;  and  the  corpse  of  the  mcmarch  was  em- 
balmed and  sent  to  Istakhr,  to  be  interred  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  ancestors.  This  prince,  who  appears  to  have  been 
as  weak  as  he  was  unfortunate,  sat  upon  the  throne  only 
nine  years ;  that  being  the  ]x*riod  from  his  elevation  to  the 
battle  of  Nahavund*.  He  was  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
House  of  Sassan,  a  family  which  govemed  Persia  during 
four  hundred  and  fifteen  yi^ars ;  and  their  memory  is  still 
cherished  by  a  nation  whose  ancient  glory  is  associated  with 
the  names  of  Ardisheer,  Sliahpoor,  and  Noushecrwan. 

We  here  close  the  history  of  ancient  Persia.  Since  the 
foundation  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  by  Artlishecr,  we  have 
been  assisted  by  the  authentic  records  of  contemporary 
Greek  writers ;  and  the  main  facts  subsequent  to  that  epoch 
may  be  considered  as  tolerably  well  established.  What 
precedes  has  been,  and  is  likely  to  continue,  a  matter  of 
curious  and  doubtful  speculation.     If  the  Persian  accounts 

'  ThU  acooant  of  the  dt«th  of  Vndijird  ii  ukra  from  Use  Zeenut-uU 
Tuarikh.  Fenimi  eztrimalr^  the  nnidurt  of  the  niilU*r;  who,  he  uyn, 
••Ted  the  wrrtrhed  riiotiarch  till  his  rctirat  wus  disctiverrtl  by  the  emisMiri<« 
ol  the  Koremor  (»f  Merv,  when  he  wm  ocmi|H»lled,  by  that  ruler's  mandate^ 
to  beponit  hit  murderer :  but  this  accoant  is  not  so  probalde  as  tha  oibor. 

*  Frmn  tha  battle  of  Naharund  till  the  death  of  VaHiginI,  a  period  U  Vm 
jnni  ihia  Booardi  waa  a  fugitifc,  poaimed  of  no  powor  wkalmr* 
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are  fabulous  and  poetical,  those  of  the  Greeks  are  narrow 
and  partial,  and  inconclusive;  and  the  discrepancies  are 
such  as  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile.  This  subject,  however, 
merits  great  attention,  and  has  received  it.  The  religion, 
the  polity,  the  language,  the  character,  and  the  fate,  of  a 
great  and  primitive  nation  can  never  be  without  interest  to 
the  thoughtful  mind ;  and  the  names  of  Persia  and  of  the 
early  Persian  kings  are  associated  with  some  of  our  earliest 
and  favourite  recollections.  It  has  therefore  been  thought 
that  the  present  work  would  be  incomplete  without  some- 
thing like  a  critical  comparative  view  of  the  various  docu- 
ments on  which  the  history  of  ancient  Persia  is  founded, 
and  of  the  events  related  in  them.  The  reflections  to  which 
this  comparison  has  given  rise  will  be  found  in  the  Appen- 
dix at  the  end  of  the  volume. 


Chaptee  VI. 

AK  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CALIPHS  IN 
PEItSIA,  AND  OF  THE  PETTY  DYNASTIES  OF  BEN  LEIS, 
SAMANEE,  AND  DILEHEE. 

We  now  commence  a  new  era  in  Persian  history.  The 
arms  of  the  Mahomedans  effected  a  great  revolution  in  that 
country ;  but,  though  its  religion  was  completely  changed, 
and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  much  altered,  the  govern- 
ment continued  essentially  the  same.  There  is  so  little  left 
concerning  ancient  Persia,  that  a  fear  of  neglecting  even 
trifles,  which  might  throw  a  light  on  it,  may  have  led  to 
prolixity  in  that  part  of  the  subject.  From  the  conquest 
by  the  Arabians,  to  the  reign  of  Nadir  Shah,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  give  a  general  and  concise  account  of  the  numerous 
dynasties  which  governed  that  kingdom.  After  the  eleva- 
tion of  Nadir,  more  detail  would  be  necessary,  as  every 
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event  will  then  derive  importance  from  its  comiexion  with 
the  present  state  of  the  East. 

In  modem  Persian  history,  we  cannot  complain  of  want* 
iog  materials ;  but  the  best  Mahomedan  authors  are  only 
good  annalists.     They  give  the  occurrences  of  the  year  with 
exactness,  and  sometimes  enliven  the  record  with  a  few  cha- 
racteristic anecdotes  of  the  monarchs;  but  though  their 
style  is  often  remarkable  for  perspicuity,  and  their  facts 
may  be  depended  upon,  (unless  when  they  are  writing  of 
the  princes  under  whose  protection  they  lived,)  their  pages 
have  seldom  much  interest.     A  Persian  author,  it  is  true,  is 
in  general  exempt  from  any  political  bias ;  and  though  his 
volume  may  have  the  colour  of  his  religious  feelings,  it  is 
never  written  to  support  a  system,  and  can  therefore  hardly 
mislead :  but  this  negative  merit  arises  from  the  scenes  amid 
which  he  lives,  and  the  actions  he  has  to  detail.     Asiatic 
historians  seldom  speculate  on  changes  in  the  manners  of 
men,  in  the  frame  of  society,  or  in  the  form  of  governments. 
They  are  entire  strangers  to  the  science  of  political  economy, 
and  never  reason  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  rise  or 
fall  of  nations,  except  with  reference  to  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  their  rulers.     It  must  be  obvious,  that  such  writers, 
though  they  may  be  more  free  from  error,  can  never  attain 
any  portion  of  that  excellence  which  belongs  to  those  who, 
living  under  happier  auspices,  have  niixctl  the  wisdom  of 
philosophy  with  the  facts  of  history,  so  as  to  instruct  future 
ages,  by  their  narration  of  the  events  of  the  |)ast. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that  the  defects 
of  c*asteni  history  are  not  to  l)e  oMrribcd  to  any  want  of 
talents  in  the  writers,  but  to  the  condition  of  the  society  they 
lived  in,  and  to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  The  tale  of 
despotism,  which  is  the  only  one  they  have  to  tell,  is  always 
the  same ;  and  the  <}uick  succession  of  al)soIute  monarchs 
and  servile  ministers,  often  renders  the  volumes  which  re- 
cord their  lives  a  mere  catalogue  of  names  and  of  crimes. 
The  difficulty  of  constructing  a  work  from  such  materials 
is  great,  and  is  hardly  lessened  by  their  abundance. 

VOL.L  L 
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After  the  flight  of  Yezdijird,  the  leaders  of  the  caliph^s 
armies  soon  overran  the  whole  of  Persia  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Oxus,  destrojring,  with  bigot  fury,  all  that  was  useful, 
grand,  or  sacred.  A  great  portion  of  the  conquered,  pre- 
ferring the  abandonment  of  their  religion  to  oppression  or 
death,  adopted  the  faith  of  their  new  masters;  while  those, 
who  were  unable  to  endure  the  scene,  fled  self-banished  into 
a  distant  land.  The  progress  of  the  conquerors  was  rapid 
and  wonderful:  colonies  from  the  burning  desert  of  Arabia 
were  spread  over  the  cold  countries  of  Ehorassan  and  Bulkh; 
and  they  flourished  in  the  soil  to  which  they  were  trans- 
planted. Their  descendants  still  remain  a  distinct  race^ 
and  continue  to  preserve  the  manners  and  appearance, 
though  they  have  lost  the  language,  of  their  forefathers. 
When  the  great  conquest  was  complete,  lieutenants  were 
appointed  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  country;  and 
iPersia  was  held  as  a  province,  in  the  vast  empire  of  the 
Arabian  caliphs,  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Its  history, 
during  that  period,  is  to  be  found  in  that  of  its  conquerors ; 
and  even  there  it  occupies  but  a  small  and  unimportant 
space.  The  only  events  of  consequence  are  petty  revolts  of 
insubordinate  governors,  who,  when  the  power  of  the  caliphs 
declined,  tried  to  render  their  provinces  hereditary  princi- 
palities, and  humbled  themselves  to  that  paramount  power 
when  it  was  strong  and  efficient. 

In  the  government  of  Ehorassan  we  trace  three  gene- 
rations descended  from  Tahir",  who  exercised  almost  regal 

•  I  have  conversed  with  a  man  of  the  trihe  of  Ben.Shybanee,  who  belonged 
to  a  branch  of  it,  settled  within  four  days*  march  of  Bokharah :  his  counte- 
nance and  manner  were  as  completely  Arabian  as  if  he  had  been  a  native  of 
Yemen,  which  he  accounted  for  by  saying,  that  none  of  his  tribe  intermarried 
with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  Arabs,  in  Khorassan,  in 
Bulkh,  and  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Bokharah,  are  still  numerous ;  but,  except 
in  the  former,  they  have  no  chiefs  of  any  distinction,  it  having  been  the 
policy  of  both  the  Tartars  and  Affghans  to  scatter  and  weaken  them. 
Though  many  of  these  tribes  have  preserved  the  name  and  appearance  of 
Arabians,  they  have  completely  lost  the  language. 

*  The  story  of  the  two  sons  of  the  celebrated  Haronn-ol-Rusheed,  is  fami* 
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power;  and  when  the  caliph,  Mamoan,  desired  to  remore 
the  grandson  of  Tahir,  he  was  compelled  to  employ  bis 
uncle  to  attack  him ;  a  proof  that  this  system  had  already 
created  a  number  of  great  feudatory  lords,  or  chiefs,  over 
whom  the  caliphs  could  only  maintain  their  nominal  autho- 
rity by  exciting  family  divisions.  A  country  could  not  long 
remain  in  such  a  state.  The  fever  of  religious  enthusiasm 
mxm  passed;  the  person  of  the  caliph  was  no  longer  held 
sacred,  nor  his  command  obeyed  with  that .  implicit  ob&> 
dience  which  the  followers  of  Mahomed  paid  to  his  first 
successors.  He  had  become  a  pageant,  who  resided  at  the 
palace  in  Bagdad,  and  acted  by  the  direction  of  some  chief 
who  was  the  nominal  slave  of  his  authority.  His  temporal 
power  was  nt  as  low  an  ebb  as  his  religious;  and  his  dis- 
contented and  mutinous  armies  were  hardly  able  to  protect 
from  usurpation  the  districts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
bis  capital,  much  less  to  hold  in  subjection  distant  pro- 
vinces, whose  governors  used  his  name  in  public  prayers, 
but  disdained  to  give  any  further  mark  of  their  duty  or 
allegiance. 

The  sceptre  of  the  once  proud  kingdom  of  Persia,  thus 
fallen  from  the  nerveless  grasp  of  the  despicable  successors 
of  Omar  and  Aly,  seemed  to  present  itself  to  any  bold 
leader  who  had  the  courage  to  seize  it.  So  dazzling  a  prize 
must  have  tempted  many  to  their  ruin.  It  was  at  last 
obtained  by  a  man  who,  bom  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  life, 
was  cnnobletl  by  his  valour,  gcnerositVy  and  wisdom. 
Yaooob-ben-Leis  was  tlie  son  of  a  |>ewterer  named  Leis,  in 

Utr  lo  9r9ry  rttkder  of  orimul  hSutnry.  The  ndiph,  Am«en,  tbe  ton  of  tha 
bewitiful^  irirtuuiis,  aud  high-l»am  ZolMedali,  was  the  wrakett  and  moat 
wretched  of  nu-ti;  while  his  bnuher,  Mamoon,  wha«e  imicher  waa  a  tUre, 
cmnmandcd  thf  r»tet'm  of  all,  by  hin  anirnge,  enterpriM*.  aiiU  tritd«'in.  Their 
father,  n*'»p«tinjc  the dfveiil  of  the  oiu»,  ami  ihf  iliararter  of  the  other,  left 
hia  empire  lietwerii  theni ;  tmt  An>een  uot  only  trietl  to  de^n^e  his  brother, 
hj  loiviu^  his  name  oiil  of  ilie  puUic  prayens  but  M*nt  an  army  to  deatruy 
him.  The  fi*rtuiiea  of  Mamoon  were  intrusted  u»  the  skill  and  iraloar  ik 
Tahir-iiil- Vemncvo,  who  defeat^  the  anny  of  Aineeii,  and  aftennnb  tlew 
Urn. 

L3 
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Seistan.  He  worked,  when  very  young,  at  his  father^s 
trade ;  but  all  his  gains,  and  all  he  could  obtain  from  his 
indulgent  parent,  were  squandered  among  a  number  of  boys 
of  the  same  age,  with  whom  his  boldness  and  prodigality 
made  him  a  favourite.  As  he  grew  up,  his  means  became 
unequal  to  his  increased  wants,  and  those  of  his  young 
friends,  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  supplying.  Tempted 
by  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  he  became  a  robber ; 
and  was  followed  by  those  whom  his  liberality  from  child- 
hood had  attached  to  his  person  and  fortunes.  The  number 
and  character  of  his  followers,  and  the  success  of  his  enter- 
prises, soon  gave  him  fame  and  wealth ;  and  his  generous 
and  humane  usage  of  those  whom  he  plundered,  added  to 
his  renown  and  popularity.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  the 
transition  from  the  condition  of  a  successful  robber  to  that 
of  a  chief  of  reputation,  was  easy  and  natural.  A  man 
who  possessed  activity  and  courage,  and  who  was  able  to 
command  a  number  of  adherents,  could  not  fail  of  early 
attaining  rank  and  consequence.  Salah-ebn-Naser,  who 
had  usurped  the  government  of  Seistan,  when  threatened 
by  an  attack  from  Tahir-ebn-AbduUah,  ruler  of  Kho- 
rassan,  was  glad  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  robber, 
Yacoob ;  who  rose  so  rapidly  to  power,  that  he  was  in- 
trusted by  Dirhem-ebn-Naser,  the  successor  of  his  brother 
Salah,  with  the  command  of  his  army.  The  first  use  he 
made  of  this  power  was  to  seize*  the  chief  that  had  bestowed 
it  on  him,  and  send  him  prisoner  to  Bagdad,  claiming  as  a 
recompense  the  government  of  his  native  province,  which 
he  promised  to  hold  as  the  servant  and  lieutenant  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Faithful.  His  pretensions  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  opposed  by  the  weak  and  cruel  Mutawukel,  who 
probably  was  caliph  at  this  period,  as  the  usurpation  of 


*  This  account  is  taken  from  the  Zubd-ul.Tuarikh.  Khondemir  says, 
that  Vacoob  continued  in  the  command  of  Dirhem^s  army  till  the  death  of 
that  chief,  vrhen.  the  troops  proclaimed  him  ruler. 
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Yacoob  must  have  been  prior  to  his  assassination  ^.  Yacoob 
lost  no  time  in  adding  to  his  strength :  his  first  efforts  were 
directed  against  the  Governor  of  Khorassan,  from  whom 
he  took  the  important  fortress  of  Herat ' ;  he  next  turned 
his  arms  against  the  province  of  Kerman,  which  he  re- 
duced ;  thence  he  marched  and  made  himself  master  of 
Shiraz. 

When  he  returned  from  this  expedition,  he  sent  a  present 
to  Muatamed-ul-ullah%  the  son  of  Mutawukel,  who  then  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  Bagdad,  by  an  officer,  who  was  com- 
manded to  say,  that  Yacoob  considered  himself  one  of  the 
lowest  of  the  caliph^s  slaves  ^.  This  mission,  however,  did 
not  prevent  tlic  caliph  from  remonstrating  with  him,  when 
he  again  invaded  Fars ;  and  an  offer  was  made  to  grant  him, 
if  he  desisted,  a  regular  investiture  for  the  government  of 
Bulkh  and  of  Bokharah,  in  addition  to  that  which  he  held 
of  Seistan.  He  accepted  these  terms;  and  assuming  the 
title,  which  he  had  now  a  right  to,  of  the  caliph'^s  lieutenant, 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Bulkh,  of  which,  and  the  dty 
€>f  Cabul  he  soon  made  himself  master;  and  then  turned  his 
arms  against  Khorassan.  In  the  same  year  he  fought  an 
action  near  Nishapore,  with  the  last  prince  of  the  family  of 
Tahir  ^,  whom  he  took  prisoner,  and  sent,  with  one  hundred 


'  Tbii  caliph  wu  ptit  to  dcttth  in  the  year  of  the  Hejirah  247)  by  lome 
contpirat<irB,  headed  Ky  his  son,  Moutahcr.  He  was  murdered  as  he  waa 
drinking  with  hit  friendn.  His  vizier,  Futteh,  seeing  he  oouUl  not  defend 
his  master,  excUimed,  **  O  Muuwukel !  I  do  not  desire  to  sunrive  thee  !  ** 
and  received  from  a  conspirator  the  death  he  wished.  Alutawukel  had  a 
Jaater,  as  all  Asiatic  princes  hare.  This  man,  when  he  saw  the  work  of 
death  commence,  crept  into  a  comer;  but  when  he  observed  the  viser'sfata, 
he  rushed  out,  and,  imitating  his  solemnity  oi  manner,  exclaimed,  **  O 
Mutawukel !  I  do  nM«t  anxiously  desire  to  survive  thee !  **  The  men  of 
Mood  could  not  help  smiling,  and  the  wit  escaped. 

■  Zeenut^.Tuarikh. 

*  The  name  of  this  prince  was  Alias-Abul-Ahmed.  The  name  in  the 
text  is  his  title.     It  signifies,  ''  The  trusted  of  Oud.** 

^  Zeenut^-Tuarikh. 

'  Zul-yemneen,  or  ^*  the  ambidexter,**  was  the  title  given  to  Tahir,  the 
fbundttr  of  this  family,  from  hia  having  used  both  bands,  when  ha  clove 
the  general  of  the  calipb,  Amaen,  in  two  at  tbo  head  of  his  army. 
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and  sixty  of  his  family  and  relations,  to  Seistan.  The  victo* 
nous  Yacoob  proceeded  in  his  career ;  and,  in  another  battle 
fought  near  Sari,  in  Mazenderan,  completely  routed  the  go- 
vernor^ of  that  province,  who  fled  towards  Ghilan.  Yaooob 
pursued  him,  and  lost  almost  the  whole  of  his  army  by  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  climate.  Checked  by  this  misfortune,  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  retreat  to  Seistan ;  whence  he 
immediately  sent  another  mission  to  Bagdad,  claiming  that 
reward  which  he  contended  he  had  merited,  for  doing  his 
duty  as  a  faithful  servant  of  the  caliph,  in  attacking  and  de- 
feating the  revolted  governors  of  Khorassan  and  Taberistan. 
The  caliph,  who  could  not  but  deem  this  message  an  insult, 
commanded  that  Yacobb  (whom  he  declared  a  rebel)  should 
be  publicly  cursed  in  all  the  mosques  of  the  countries  he 
had  conquered  ^ ;  but  that  chief  smiled  at  the  impotent  man- 
date of  his  nominal  sovereign,  and  advanced  against  Fars, 
which  he  compelled  to  subipit  to  his  authority^  The  means 
of  Yacoob,  after  this  success,  appeared  equal  to  the  great 
object  of  his  ambition,  which  was  to  seize  Bagdad  and  usurp 
the  power,  if  not  destroy  the  government,  of  the  caliphs. 
Muatamed  dreaded  the  result;  and  weakly  sought  to  evade 
the  contest  by  sending  him  an  investiture  as  governor  of 
Khorassan,  Taberistan,  and  Fars,  which,  in  addition  to 
what  he  possessed,  would  have  formed  a  great  kingdom : 
but  Yacoob  rejected  this  offer  with  disdain ;  "  Tell  your 
master,'^  said  he  to  the  envoy,  ^^  I  already  am  indebted  to 
my  sword  for  the  countries  he  so  generously  desires  to  be- 
stow on  me.  Let  him  keep  his  investiture  for  some  person 
who  will  own  the  obligation,  and  who  is  disposed  to  question 
my  title."  The  proud  insolence  of  this  message  proclaimed, 
too  openly  to  be  mistaken,  the  ambitious  designs  of  him 

^  Hussein-ben-Zyd-AIavee.  From  their  names,  it  would  appear  that,  at 
this  period,  all  the  Ueutenauts  of  the  caliphs  in  Persia  were  of  Arabian  fa- 
milies. 

•  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

'  The  government  of  Fars  had  beea  usurped  by  Mahomed-beu-Wasil, 
who  opposed  Yaooob,  but  was  defeated. 
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who  sent  it,  and  roused  for  a  moment  the  torpid  court  of 
Bagdad.  Every  possible  exertion  was  made  to  raise  and 
equip  an  army ;  and  the  command  was  committed  to  Muaf- 
fick,  the  brother  of  the  caliph,  who  appears  to  have  merited 
the  great  trust  reposed  in  him  on  this  occasion.  He  met 
and  defeated  Yaooob  near  Bagdad ;  but  that  chief,  undis- 
mayed by  a  casual  reverse,  soon  recruited  his  anny,  and  ad- 
vanced again  to  attack  that  capital.  The  caliph,  dreading 
a  war,  in  which  the  loss  of  one  batde  must  have  terminated 
his  power,  if  not  his  life,  sent  anotlier  mission  to  Yacoob. 
When  it  reached  liis  camp,  he  lay  dangerously  ill  of  a  pain* 
ful  complaint.  But  his  situation  did  not  prevent  his  insist- 
ing on  the  envoy  being  brought  to  his  presence ;  and  he 
commanded  at  the  same  time  that  his  sword,  some  coarse 
bread,  and  dried  onions,  should  be  laid  before  him.  ''  Tell 
your  master,"  said  he  to  the  envoy,  **  that,  if  I  live,  that 
sword  shall  decide  betwixt  us;  if  I  conquer,  I  will  do  as  I 
please ;  if  he  is  victorious,  that  bread  and  those  onions, 
which  thou  seest,  is  my  fare ;  and  neither  he  nor  fortune 
can  triumph  over  a  man  accustomed  to  such  diet  v.'^  This 
act,  indicating  his  stern  resolution,  is  the  last  recorded  of 
him :  he  died  "  two  days  afterwards,  leaving  almost  the  whole 
k'mgdom  of  Persia  to  his  brother,  Amcr. 

Yacoob-ben-Leis  is  described  by  all  authors  as  a  man 
whose  manners  were  very  winning,  and  characterized  by  great 
nmplidty.  The  attachment  of  his  followers  was  extreme ; 
the  playmates  of  his  boyhood  rose  to  the  first  stations  of 
his  government.  lie  seems,  from  his  s{K*ech  to  the  envoy 
of  the  caliph,  to  have  entertained  a  pride  in  his  abstemious 
habits:  his  tent  was  hardiv  blotter  than  that  of  the  lowest 
soldier.  His  contempt  of  luxury,  a)mbined  with  his  emi* 
nent  courage  and  firumess,  ap|x;ar  to  liave  rendenxl  him 
worthy  of  a  success,  which  he  never  abused  by  any  wantoQ 
cruelty  or  oppression.     But  we  read  the  history  of  Yacoob 

*  Zerant-ul-Tuarikh. 

^  Klundcmlr  pbcvs  Im  death  in  Uie  )'ear  uf  the  llejijr»ii  *iG5. 
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from  very  partial  historians.  The  Persians,  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  the  Sheah  sect,  are  delighted  with 
a  chief  who  made  so  formidable  an  attack  on  the  power  of 
the  Soonee  caliphs.  They  relate  the  following  anecdote  of 
Yacoob,  as  a  proof  of  his  attachment  to  their  opinions. 
He  was  informed  one  day  that  Abou  Yusoof,  an  officer  of 
his  army,  had  cursed  Osman^:  conceiving  the  personage 
cursed  was  Osman  Sunjuree,  a  contemporary  ruler,  mrith 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship,  he  ordered  Yusoof  to 
be  brought  before  him,  and  punished.  His  vizier,  who  was 
a  Soonee^  desired  to  inflame  his  anger,  and  pointing  at  the 
prisoner,  exclaimed:  *^  There  is  the  man  who  has  dared 
with  profane  lips  to  curse  the  holy  companion  of  our  pro- 
phet !^' — "  I  have  been  acting  under  a  mistake,*"  said  Ya- 
coob,  with  a  smile ;  "  I  thought  it  was  another  great  per- 
sonage he  had  abused :  release  Abou  Yusoof,  I  have  no 
alliance  with  that  Osman  ^!'*  Yacoob  was  the  first  of  a 
family  which  continued,  for  a  short  time,  to  exercise  sove- 
reign authority  over  great  part  of  Persia.  It  was  distin- 
guished from  other  dynasties  by  the  name  of  Suffaree ;  which 
signifies  a  pewterer,  and  denoted  the  original  occupation  of 
its  founder. 

Amer',  the  brother  and  successor  of  Yacoob,  showed  a 
very  difierent  disposition  in  his  conduct  toward  the  caliph, 
to  whom  he  addressed  a  respectful  letter,  and  readily  con- 
sented to  hold  Irak-Ajum,  Pars,  Khorassan,  Seistan,  and 
Taberistan,  or,  in  other  words,  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  as 
the  nominal  slave  of  the  Lord  of  the  Faithful.    We  are 


^  This  name  is  written  Othman  by  the  Arabians.  He  was  %he  third 
caliph ;  whose  right  to  the  caliphate,  as  well  as  that  of  his  predecessors, 
Aboubeker  and  Omar,  the  Persians,  being  of  the  Sheah  sect,  dispute.  Aly, 
they  affirm,  should  have  succeeded  Mahomed,  who  was  his  uncle  and  father- 
in-law  ;  and  the  prophet,  they  contend,  appointed  him  to  be  his  successor. 

^  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

1  He  is  generally,  from  a  common  mistake,  called  Amrou.  This  arises 
from  pronouncing  the  last  vowel  which  is  silent,  being  only  added  to  distin- 
guish Amer  from  Omar. 
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told"*,  that,  soon  after  his  accession,  Amer  directed  every 
commander  of  a  thousand  horse  to  appear  with  a  golden 
mace  in  his  hand  ;  and  when  he  saw  a  hundred  chiefs  with 
this  mark  of  their  rank,  he  sighed,  and  exclaimed :  *^  O  that 
Providence  had  permitted  me  to  lead  an  army  like  this  to 
the  defence  of  Hussein  and  Hussun"  on  the  plains  of  Ker* 
belah !"  This  pious  wish,  according  to  Mahomcdan  writers, 
has  given  him  a  higli  place  in  the  regions  of  eternal  bliss. 

For  some  years  Amer  prospered  :  he  continued  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  caliph  and  to  send  him  annual 
presents,  and  he  performed  by  deputy  the  duties  of  go- 
vernor of  Bagdad,  the  chief  station  in  the  empire.     The 
first  reverse  that  he  experienced,  was  a  serious  rebellion  in 
Khorassan.     The  inhabitants  of  that  province  demanded 
that  the  caliph  would  relieve  them  from  the  oppression  of 
bis  government.     The  affairs  of  the  court  at  Bagdad  were 
entirely  conducted  at  this  period  by  Muaffick,  the  brother  of 
Muatamed.     That  wise  and  brave  prince,  who  saw  the  im- 
portance  of  reducing  the  dangerous  power  of  the  family  of 
Ben  Leis,  not  only  ap[)ointed  a  new  governor  of  Khorassan, 
but  assembled  a  large  army  to  support  this  measure,  and 
commanded  that  Amer  should  l)e  jmblicly  cursed  in  every 
mosque  of  that  province ;  a  mode  of  excommunication  which 
must  have  had  some  efflxrt,  ns  it  a|)pears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  expedients  to  which  the  caliphs  had  constant  resort, 
to  support  their  declining  authority.     But  Muaffick  trusted 
more  to  temporal  than  spiritual  means :  his  army  advanciHl 
against  Amer,  and  gave  him  a  signal  defeat.     Amer  fled, 
by  the  route  of  Shiruz  ",  to  his  native  province  of  Scistan ; 
and  a  long  fwriod  seems  to  have  elapsed  before  he  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  this  reverse.     AVhen  his  power  was  re- 
stored, he  made  another  attack  on  Khoradson,  and  not  only 

"  Z«enuUul.Tuarikh. 

*  The  tmfiircunate  noiit  of  Aly,  ami  fn^ndson*  of  MahomptL 

*  From  hit  flyiiiic  in  thi«  route,  the  action  mutt  bare  beeo  fought  in  th« 
lonthtni  pwt  oif  Irak. 
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defeated  and  slew  the  governor  p,  but  made  himself  com- 
pletely master  of  that  turbulent  province.  The  conduct  of 
Amer  on  this  occasion  proves  that  the  paramount  autho- 
rity of  the  caliph  was  still  supported  by  public  opinion. 
Amer  sent  the  head  of  the  governor  of  Khorassan  to  Bag- 
dad, accompanied  by  rich  presents  %  and  solicited  forgive- 
ness and  restoration  to  power.  The  caliph,  pleased  with 
this  act  of  submission,  and  desirous  of  employing  him  at  a 
distance,  gave  him  a  grant  of  Khorassan,  Seistan,  Bulkh, 
and  the  province  of  Maverul-Naher,  or  Transoxania,  and 
directed  his  name  to  be  read  in  the  public  prayers  at  Bag- 
dad, next  to  his  own.  But  Amer  was  not  satisfied ;  and 
formed  a  plan  for  making  himself  master  of  the  person  and 
government  of  the  caliph.  To  accomplish  this,  he  advanced 
towards  Bagdad,  and  when  near,  went  forward  with  four 
hundred  horse  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  nominal  sovereign, 
who,  however,  having  suspicions  of  his  real  design,  devised 
a  counterplot  to  seize  him,  and  Amer  only  saved  his  life  by 
the  fleetness  of  his  horse,  after  losing  one  of  his  eyes,  and 
almost  all  his  followers,  in  a  sharp  conflict  at  the  palace  of 
the  caUph^  The  disappointed  chief  rejoined  his  army,  en- 
camped at  Jelwan,  near  Bagdad,  and  commanded  a  retreat. 
Irritated  at  this  attempt,  and  anxious  to  weaken  the  power 
of  so  dangerous  a  subject,  the  caliph  instigated  a  Tartar 
lord,  named  Ismail  Samanee,  who  had  already  gained 
great  fame  by  his  exploits  in  his  own  country,  to  usurp  the 
government  of  Transoxania.  Amer  detached  one  of  his 
generals  against  Ismail;  and  on  his  defeat,  determined, 

P  This  chief  appears  to  have  heen  an  usurper.  In  the  History  of  the 
Arabians,  voL  iii.,  page  306,  he  is  called  Mahomed-ben-Zyd,  and  is  said  to 
have  assumed  the  title  of  caliph.  I  have  followed  the  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 
Khonderair  says,  it  was  not  Mahomed-ben- Alavee,  but  his  general,  Kaffeah, 
that  Amer  defeated.  D^Herbelot  states,  that  Amer  sent  Mahomed-ben- 
Alavec  prisoner  to  Bagdad. 

^  Among  these  was  a  very  curious  idoL  It  had  four  hands ;  in  its  ears 
were  two  rich  jewelled  ear-rings.  It  was  mounted  on  a  cow  as  large  as  a 
camel,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  Hindoo  im&ge.^^Zeenut'Ul'Tuankh, 

'  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 
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contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  his  councillors,  to  croaa  the 
Oxus  himself.  He  carried  seventy  thousand  men  with  him 
on  this  expedition.  The  Tartar  chief  did  not  bring  above 
twenty  thousand  to  the  field ;  but  valour  overcame  num- 
bers, and  Anier  was  completely  routed*.  He  fled,  but  his 
horse  having  fallen,  was  made  prisoner.  The  change  of 
fortune  was  immense;  the  reverse  was  marked  by  a  trifling 
occurrence  so  ludicrous  that  even  Amer  was  compelled  to 
mirth,  at  the  alteration  a  few  hours  had  made  in  his  condi- 
tion. While  he  sat  on  the  ground,  a  soldier  prepared  a 
coarse  meal  for  him ;  as  it  was  boiling  in  one  of  the  pots 
used  for  the  food  of  the  horses,  a  dog  put  his  head  in,  but 
the  mouth  being  small,  could  not  draw  it  out  again,  so  he 
ran  away  both  with  the  pot  and  the  meat.  The  captive  mo- 
narch burst  into  laughter ;  and  on  one  of  his  guards  demand- 
ing what  ouuld  induce  a  person  in  his  situation  to  laugli, 
replied :  *'  But  this  iiioriiing  the  steward  of  my  household 
complained  that  three  hundred  camels  were  not  enough  to 
carry  my  kitchen  furniture :  how  easily  is  it  now  borne  by 
tluU  dog,  who  has  carried  ofi*  both  my  cooking  utensils  and 
my  dinner'!"  This  aiicalote  places  Amer,  on  one  essential 
point,  in  complete  contrast  with  Yacoob,  whose  diet  on 
bread  and  onions,  in  a  country  where  the  example  of  tlie 
chief  has  such  influence  on  his  followers,  was  as  likely  to 
raise  him  to  power,  as  the  luxury  of  his  brother  was  to  pro- 
duce his  downfall.  Amer  was  sent  by  his  conqueror  to 
Bagdad,  where  he  was  confined  for  some  years:  his  execu- 
tion was  the  la^t  act  of  the  Caliph  Muatezzeed,  wlu>  gave 
orders  for  it  a  few  minutes  before  his  death  "*. 

Amer  enjoyed  power  for  twenty-three  years.     He  used 

*  I  follow  the  ZeenuUiiUTuarikh.  IVIIrHtelot,  irritin^  from  Khotidr. 
mir,  does  noi  mentiuu  the  defKtt  uf  Aroer*»  fcenerml  brfarv  his  •drmact ;  and 
atMM,  Uuit  the  hone  of  Amer,  »ei]utkg  the  hit  iu  hit  month,  ran  off  with  his 
rider  into  the  niukA  of  Ismail,  who  thus  otitaiued  lui  easy  \  ictory. 

<  Zeenut-oUTiiarikiu 

"  8uaw  authon  deny  this,  and  lay  he  wia  rcileawd  at  t^  death  of  hit 
caUph. 
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one  method  of  preserving  it,  not  unsuited  to  the  nature  of 
his  government :  he  purchased  numbers  of  young  slaves, 
had  them  carefully  educated,  and  then  presented  them  to 
his  principal  military  and  civil  oiBcers ;  and  from  these  pri- 
vate agents,  who  were  brought  up  to  be  spies,  he  knew  all 
that  passed,  and  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  secrets  in 
the  families  of  his  chiefs,  that  many,  not  perceiving  his 
means  of  information,  believed  him  to  possess  supernatural 
knowledge.  Although  Amer  had  not  the  great  qualities  of 
his  brother  Yacoob,  he  was  not  deficient  in  courage  or  good 
sense:  his  disposition  was  cheerful.  When  reviewing  his 
army  ',  seeing  a  man  mounted  upon  a  very  lean  horse,  he 
exclaimed:  ^^  My  soldiers  have  all  lean  horses  and  fat 
wives.''  "  My  wife,**  said  the  man,  **  is  much  leaner  than 
my  horse ;  if  your  majesty  doubts  me,  I  will  bring  her  to 
muster."  The  prince  smiled,  and  gave  him  some  money, 
desiring  him  to  fatten  both. 

With  Amer  fell  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  His  grand- 
son, Taher,  struggled  for  power  in  his  native  province;  but 
after  a  reign  of  six  years,  during  which  he  conquered  part 
of  Fars,  his  authority  was  subverted  by  one  of  his  own 
oiBcers,  who  seized  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Bagdad.  The 
only  other  prince  of  the  family  that  attained  any  eminence, 
was  a  chief  named  Kuliph  ^,  who,  with  the  aid  of  Munsoor 
Samanee,  established  himself  in  Seistan,  and  maintained  his 
power  over  that  province,  until  Mahmood  of  Ghizni  de- 
feated and  made  him  prisoner. 

The  representations  of  Kuliph's  character  are  completely 
at  variance  with  his  history :  the  same  page  which  recounts 
his  barbarous  and  inhuman  actions',  contains  the  most  ex- 

X  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

'  Koliph  was  descended  from  Yacoob-ben-Leis  in  the  female  line. 

*  We  are  told  in  the  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh,  that  the  great  object  of  Kulij>h*f 
ambition  was  to  conquer  the  neighbouring  province  of  Kerman,  then  held 
by  the  Dilemee  family.  His  army,  commanded  by  his  eldest  son,  was  at 
first  successful,  but  afterwards  defeated  with  great  loss  t  when  its  leader 
returned  to  Seistan,  he  was  slain  by  his  merciless  father,  who,  after  thit 
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travagant  praises  of  his  great  wisdom  and  unbounded  libe* 
rality.  These  contradictions  are  easily  reconciled.  This 
prince  lived  in  the  Augustan  age  of  Persian  literature,  when 
the  example  of  that  munificent  patronage,  which  the  royal 
families  of  Saman  and  Ghizni  extended  to  men  of  learning 

ttiiiwtund  ftct,  pretended  to  mourn  aver  the  body,  and  insiited  on  hli  right 
to  avenge  the  blood  of  the  youth  on  the  ruler  of  Fars,  for  oompelling  him, 
he  taid,  to  commit  thit  murder.     But  in  vain  he  entreated  the  inhabitants 
«f  Seittan  to  make  a  second  attack  on  Kerman  ;  and  he  fell  on  an  expedient 
fttltad  to  the  atrocity  of  hi«  rharacter.     The  cazy  or  chief  judge  of  Seistan 
vas  desenredly  popular  from  his  justice  and  piety.  Kuliph  entreated  this  old 
man  to  prtxeed  on  a  peaceable  mission  to  Kerman,  to  settle  all  differetu:et 
by  an  amicable  negotiation.     Delighted  at  tlie  prospect  of  doing  good,  the 
caty  assented  to  his  request ;  but,  after  his  first  nmference  with  the  ruler  of 
Kerman,  he  was  poisoned  by  the  agents  of  Kuliph,  who  instantly  spread  a 
report,  that  this  horrid  crime  was  perpetrated  by  the  inhabitaiiu  of  Kerman ; 
and,  while  this  was  believed,  he  found  no  diliiculty  in  raising  an  army.    The 
inhabitants  of  Seistan  readily  enrolled  themselves,  to  arenge  their  venerable 
and  bdored  magistrate  :  their  fury  gave  them  success.     Kerman  was  sub. 
diMd ;  bat  the  son  of  Kuliph,  who  commanded  his  troops,  threw  off  all 
allegiance  to  his  father,  whose  enormous  guilt  he  had  proliably  discovered. 
Kuliph  inarched  to  reduce  his  sol^  but  he  was  deserted  by  his  followers,  and 
amipdled  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  fort,  where  he  was  on  the  point  of  being 
taken,  when  he  pretended  to  fall  sick,  and  affected  such  excruciating  pain 
that  all  near  him  thought  him  at  the  point  of  death.     In  this  situation  he 
sent  the  following  message  to  bis  S4>n  :  *^  A  few  hours  must  tenninate  my 
existence:  I  have  none  but  y(m  t4>  whom  I  can  It^ave  what  I  have  in  this 
waiid,  of  power  or  of  wealth.     The  honnlfd  tn>a'iures  of  our  family  must 
aoC  paM   into  a  stranger*s   hands.      Hasten   to  retvive  my  last  blessing, 
and  to  learn   where  all  that   I  possesn  is  aiucealed.**      The  youth   was 
deretvcd,  and  hurried  to  his  father,  who,  the  moment  his  um  was  cl«Me  to 
him,  sprang  up  and  stablted  him  to  the  heart.     This  deeil  pnrLumed  his 
wrovery :  he  returned  to  his  capital  amid  the  execrations  of  his  subjects, 
who  soon  afterwards  invited  Malim<MMl  of  (thizni  to  seise  i>eistan.     That 
BMmarch  accepted  the  invitation,  and  advanced  with  a  large  army.    Kuliph, 
deserted  by  his  followers,  C4mld  make  little  n^sistance :  he  shut  himself  up 
ia  the  strong  fort  of  Taak,  which  Mahmood  liesiei^.     TIte  diu*h  was  filled 
with  fagipots  of  wood,  and  the  gate  almost  d«*«t roved  by  an  elephant,  beforv 
Kuliph  solicited  merry.     We  are  told  that,  when  praying  f«ir  pardon,  he 
addressed  MahoMMid  by  the  high  name  of  sultan.   The  new  title  was  grateful 
to  the  monarch *s  ear  ;  it  recommended  him  who  had  u«ed  it  to  clemencr: 
and  the  last  descendant  of  Vacooh.hen.Iieis,  mKiced  in  histcvy,  was  sent  to 
CHiiaiii,  where  be  lived  four  years,  and  died  a  natural  death.     Kuch  is  the 
of  this  priaoii'i  Ufo,  as  givon  in  the  Zeenut-ttl« 
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and  genius,  was  imitated  by  every  petty  ruler  of  a  pro* 
vince ;  and  none  appears  to  have  lavished  his  bounty  with 
more  judgment  than  Kuliph ;  for  we  find  a  name,  which 
should  have  been  handed  down  to  detestation,  covered  by 
historians  with  a  veU  of  panegyric,  and  enshrined  by  poets 
in  the  temple  of  virtue. 

From  the  downfall  of  the  house  of  Ben  Leis  to  the  rise 
of  the  celebrated  Sultan  Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  is  a  period  of 
near  a  century,  during  which  Persia  was  divided  between 
two  families,  the  Samanee  and  Dilemee*.  The  power  of 
the  Samanees  extended  over  Khorassan,  Seistan,  Bulkh, 
aud  the  countries  of  Transoxania,  including  the  cities  of 
Bokharah  and  Samarcund ;  and  they  at  times  possessed  and 
often  ravaged  part  of  Irak.  Originally  rused  by  the  ca« 
liphs,  in  the  pride  of  power  they  threw  off  even  nominal 
allegiance ;  while  their  rivals  and  enemies  of  the  family  of 
Dilemee  always  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  caliphs; 
and,  during  their  rule,  one  of  this  family  was  vizier  of  the 
empire,  and  consequently  vested  with  the  management  of 
affairs  at  Bagdad.  But  though  the  Dilemee  princes  styled 
themselves  the  slaves  of  the-Lomi  of  the  Faithful,  they  ex* 
ercised  sovereign  power  over  the  greatest  part  of  Irak,  Fars, 
Kerman,  Khuzistan,  and  Laristan,  making  peace  and  war 
as  independent  princes.  This  family  survived  the  dynasty 
of  the  Samanee,  though  with  reduced  power,  and  were  not 
wholly  destroyed  till  the  capture  of  Bagdad  by  Togrul  Beg, 
the  founder  of  the  House  of  Seljookee. 

The  minute  history  of  the  wars  carried  on  by  the  mo- 
narchs  of  these  houses,  and  by  their  real  and  nominal  de- 
pendants, would  be  useless  and  uninteresting.  A  short 
account  of  the  founders  of  each  familv ;  of  the  characters  of 
the  most  distinguished  princes;  and  of  the  most  striking 
events  which  marked  their  rule,  will  throw  every  desirable 
light  on  such  a  period. 

Ismail,  the  first  king  of  the  race  of  Saman,  traced  his 

*  This  dynasty  is  often  called  that  of  A]y  Bnyah. 
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descent^  from  Baharam  Choubeen,  the  warrior  who  con- 
tended for  the  crown  of  Persia  with  Khoosroo  Purveeas^ 
Saman,  his  great-grandfather,  is  termed  by  European 
writers  a  keeper  of  herds  and  a  robber ;  but  this  merely 
designates  the  occupation  of  a  Tartar  chief.  That  his  fa« 
mily  was  noble,  is  proved  by  the  notice  which  the  Caliph 
Mamoon,  when  on  an  expedition  to  Merv,  took  of  his  grand- 
sons; he  desired  the  governor,  whom  he  left  in  Trans* 
oxania,  to  employ  those  young  men  on  account  of  their 
ability  and  high  descent  ^.  Noah,  the  eldest,  was  appointed 
to  the  important  government  of  Samarcund ;  Ahmed,  the 
second,  was  sent  to  subdue  the  province  of  Ferghanah*; 
another  was  appointed  to  Herat ;  and  a  fourth  vested  with 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  Maver-ul-Nahcr.  Such  were 
the  first  employment  of  this  family ;  and  they  establish  its 
eminence  even  before  it  was  raised  to  power  by  the  favour  of 
the  caliph.  Ahmed  afterwards  succeeded  his  brother  Noah, 
in  the  government  of  Samarcund,  which  he  held  under  the 
family  of  Tahir,  the  viceroys  of  the  caliph  in  Khorassan. 
He  left  seven  sons :  to  the  eldest,  Nasr,  he  made  over  his 
government  before  his  death.     When  Yacoob-ben-Leis  had 

^  The  fpnietloj^  of  this  familf  i^  fn^en  hy  tome  authors.  It  was  proba* 
htf  made  after  they  became  toTerci^^. 

•  Zcenuuul-Tuarikh. 
**  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikit. 

*  The  folhiwin^  iltH^'ription  <if  this  province  it  (extracted  fnim  the  me- 
Boin  of  the  relehnit4*«l  Ba*>er,  the  fminderof  the  royal  family  cif  Dehli,  who 
vaa  born  in  Ferf^lianah  : 

^  This  pruviiicu  luu  Kitsl^pu'  to  ilie  ca»t ;  on  the  we«t,  Samarmml ;  to 
tlie  louth,  the  hilly  oniiitry  that  lN>un(!H  niiiiiik«hun ;  to  the  North  were 
the  ancient  ritiiii  of  Macleit^h,  Mutti,  ami  Maka  ;  htit  the«e  ha\*e  Iniiff  l«ren 
dettroyed  by  the  IJiihefrt«  and  the  nNintry  i«  now  a  desert.  This  province 
b  imall,  but  very  fertile,  iNith  in  grain  and  fniiu.  It  if  fumiundeii  by 
hiUs  cm  all  Mden,  exr(*pt  tht*  wc^t,  toward*  >ainamitid;  and  from  that 
^larter  alone  it  is  ex]•l»^(•d  to  iii\  a^ioii.  The  KIvit  Sihimii,  (the  Jaxartn 
nf  eastern  f^t^iphiTH.)  HtiTiu'linifn  ralUtI  the  Hivrr  o(  Khojuiid.  ounini; 
from  the  north-east,  fli\  idr^  the  country  and  tiow*  west  {  after  pMsing  to 
the  north  of  Kliojiuid.  and  to  the  8«HitIi  of  Fiukut.  nuw  4*ulled  Shanier  Khia, 
It  then  indiuea  nortlierly,  and  flows  thnniKh  Tiirkutaii  without  meeting 
Mkj  Other  xivtr.    It  hMet  itidf  in  the  aaiida.** 
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destroyed  the  family  of  Tahir,  the  caliph  invested  Nasr 
>vith  the  government  of  Maver-ul-Naher,  in  the  hope  that 
the  elevation  of  so  powerful  a  rival  would  check  designs 
which  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  caliphate.     Nasr  ac« 
cepted  the  situation;  but  not  desiring  to  leave  Samarcund, 
sent  one  of  his  younger  brothers,  Ismail,  to  Bokharah. 
Ismail  established  an   intimate  friendship   with   RafFeah'^, 
who  then  ruled  Khorassan,  and.  through  his  influence  ob* 
tained  the  government  of  Khaurizm  in  addition  to  that  of 
Bokharah.     Nasr  was  easily  persuaded  that  this  act  of  his 
brother  was  only  a  prelude  to  an  attack  on  Samarcund,  and 
assembled  an  army  to  reduce  him.     Ismail  called  on  his 
friend  Rafieah,  who  joined  him  in  person,  and  succeeded 
in  negotiating  a  peace  between  the  two  brothers;  but  it 
was  not  of  long  duration.     Nasr  again  took  the  field:  he 
advanced  to  Bokharah,  where  his  army  was  defeated,  and 
he  himself  taken  prisoner ;  but,  instead  of  treating  him  with 
severity,  Ismail  refused  even  to  be  seated  in  the  presence  of 
an  elder  brother,  whom  he  declared  he  still  loved  and  re* 
spected,  however  much  he  had  been  deluded  by  bad  advisers* 
Ism^ul  not  only  gave  Nasr  full  liberty,  but  insisted  on  his 
returning  to  Samarcund  to  resume  his  government,  saying, 
he  should  be  quite  content  to  hold  that  of  Bokliarah  as  his 
lieutenant.     Nasr  at  first  could  not  be  convinced  that  his 
brother  was  serious ;  but  when  he  found  by  his  actions  that 
he  was  sincere,  gratitude  and  admiration  took  entire  domi- 
nion of  his  heart,  and  he  continued  until  his  death  to  cherish 
the  warmest  fraternal  feelings  towards  Ismail.     That  chief 
was,  if  possible,  more  distinguished  for  his  valour  than  his 
generosity:  nothing  but  heroic  courage  could  have  given 
him  the  decisive  victory  over  Amer-ben-Leis,  whom  he  en- 
gaged, as  has  been  related,  with  less  than  half  his  numbers. 
After  this,  the  power  of  Ismail  was  established  *  over  Kho- 

^  Raffeah  was  a  deputy  of  Mahomed.ben-Zeyd  Alavee,  who  has  been 
before  mentioned. 

ff  When  Ismail  sent  Amer-ben»Leis  prisoner  to  Bagdad,  the  caliph, 
Huatezzced,  returned  him  the  investiture  of  Seistan,  Mazenderan,  Kij,  and 
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rassaii,  Bulkli,  and  Seistan,  as  well  as  Samarcund,  Bokbarab, 
and  Khaurizm.  He  had  before  obtained  great  fame  by  the 
success  of  an  expedition  against  a  chief  in  Tartary,  styled 
the  King  of  Turkistan,  whose  territories  were  beyond  the 
Jaxartes.  This  ruler  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by 
Ismail;  and  we  may  form  some  idea  of  tlic  quantity  of 
booty  which  his  army  obtained  on  this  occasion,  when  every 
horseman,  in  tlie  distribution  of  plunder,  (which  Ismail,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  a  Tartar  chief,  made  after  his  victory,) 
shared  a  thousand  dirhems^  in  money.  Soon  after  conquer* 
ing  Amer,  Ismail  subdued  the  city  and  province  of  llhe, 
the  whole  of  Taberistan,  and  part  of  Irak.  After  his  re- 
turn from  the  invanion  of  Persia,  he  again  advanceil  into 
the  north-easteni  parts  of  Tartary,  and  subjected  many  pro- 
vinces to  liis  rule.  This  justly  celebrated  prince  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty  ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  liis  historians,  few 
absolute  monarchs  were  ever  more  regretted. 

All  eastern  authors  agree  in  their  character  of  Ismail  Sa- 
manee.  He  was  brave,  generous,  pious,  and  just.  He 
spumed  at  the  proffered  treasures  of  Amer-ben-Leis. 
**  Your  family,'*  said  he  to  that  chief,  (when  he  was  pri- 
soner, and  offered  to  reveal  lus  riches,)  "  were  j)ewterer8 : 
fortune  favoured  you  for  a  day,  and  you  abused  her  favours, 
by  plundering  the  faithful.  That  wicked  act  has  rendered 
your  fall  as  ra])id  as  your  rise.  Seek  not  to  make  my  fate 
like  yours,  as  it  would  Ik*  if  I  soiled  my  hands  with  such 
sacrilegious  wealth'.*'  But  his  virtue  endured  a  still  more 
severe  trial.  His  army,  after  he  lidil  taken  Herat,  was 
in  the  most  extreme  distress  for  want  of  money.     Ismail 

Irfihan.  I»mail  rfu*tr(Hl  On^to  marks  of  farour  with  a  Bhow  of  pttiuii  in^ti* 
tud^.  He  pniKtratiHl  hiiiiM*lf  tnitt?  livfi)n*  b«*  wuii  mUnl  in  vjwh  cin>M  uT 
boomir,  aiitl  if  wc  arv  to  li«*li<*ve  IVrsian  hi»tiiriuns,  pivt*  the  Ite^rvr  M;vfn 
buiulrcd  tliouMuid  diiiaars,  Ii2(),833/.  tis.  8J.,  calculating  tbe  diiiaar  at  uitie 
■biilinf^  and  two  peno*. 

^  Thii  ahare,  whuli  is  said  to  liAVf  liecn  indcpfnilcit  cif  hon«-«  and 
CBBwla,  amounts  to  thirty-one  |Kmuds  tivc  sbilliugi,  colculatiu^  tbv  dirbcin 
aft  ive  penee  halfprnny. 

*  Zfcimt-iil-Tuarikh. 

Vol.  I.  M 
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had  given  his  word  not  to  levy  8  contribution  on  that  city  i 
but  his  soldiers  clamorously  depnanded  that  he  should  con- 
sider their  merits  and  wants  before  a  fmth  that  had  been  too 
hastily  pledged.  Ismail,  however,  was  firm ;  as  the  army 
became  every  hour  more  distressed,  and  discontented,  hd 
ordered  them  to  march  away,  lest  the  temptation  to  violate 
his  word,  which  he  had  ever  held  sacred,  should  be  too 
great.  He  had  gone,  we  are  told  by  Persian  historians  *, 
but  a  short  distance,  when  a  ruby  necklace  of  one  of  his 
ladies  was  carried  away  by  a  vulture,  being  from  its  redness 
mistaken  for  meat.  The  bird  was  watched,  and  seen  to 
deposit  the  jewel  in  a  dry  well,  which  was  immediately 
Searched.  The  necklace  was  recovered ;  and  several  boxes 
of  treasure  were  found  lying  near  it,  which  proved  to  be 
part  of  the  wealth  of  Amer,  stolen  by  his  servant,  Sam, 
from  his  palace  at  Seistan.  The  monarch  rejoiced  at  this 
boon  of  fortune.  He  paid  his  army,  and  bade  them  learti 
from  what  had  happened,  that  God  would  never  desert  the 
man  who  withstood  temptation,  and  preserved  his  faith 
inviolate*. 

Ismail  was   succeeded  by  his  son,  Ahmed  °*,  an  inglo- 

^  This  tale  is,  I  believe,  told  by  almost  all  Persian  historians :  tbey  hare 
copied  it  from  each  other.  Ismail  was  a  great  and  virtuous  prince;  and  it 
is  likely  that  any  remarkable  occurrence  of  his  life  would  be  blended  with 
fable  to  convey  a  lesson  to  other  monarchs.  This  mode  of  instruction  is 
conunon  with  all  eastern  nations,  and  was  not  disdained  by  the  first  Greek 
writers. 

^  According  to  the  Kholausat*ul-Akhbar,  Ism^  exclaimed,  when  hit 
generals  urged  him  to  violate  his  word,  ^^  That  Being,  who,  with  the  scoui^ 
of  his  destiny,  compelled  the  horse  of  Omar  Lais  to  place  his  rider  at  my 
disposal,  is  also  able  to  supply  the  wants,  and  repair  the  equipments  of  my 
Boldiers,  without  the  guilt  on  my  part  of  a  breach  of  faith  with  his  era. 
tures."— Price's  Mohamedan  History,  vol.  ii.  page  236. 

"  The  character  of  Ahmed  may  be  judged  of  from  his  guards.  Two  lions 
watched  at  the  door  of  the  chamber  in  which  he  slept.  These  happened  to 
be  removed  on  Thursday  the  twenty-third  of  Jumadee-ul-akhur,  A.H.  301, 
when  the  assassins  entered  and  slew  him.  Ahmed,  we  are  informed,  re- 
ceived his  investiture  from  the  Caliph  Mokhtuffy  BiUah,  which  proves  that 
the  kings  of  the  Samanee  family  continued  nominal  dependants  on  tb^ 
sovereigxi  Lords  of  the  Faithful. 
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nous  and  cruel  prince,  who  contended  with  hit  uncle,  hi» 
brothers,  and  other  reUtions,  for  the  extensive  possessions 
of  his  father,  more  by  intrigues  at  the  Court  of  Bagdad 
dian  by  arms.  After  a  reign  of  seven  years,  he  was  mur- 
dered by  his  domestics ;  and  his  son,  Nasr,  then  eight  years 
df  age,  was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Bokharah  and  Kho- 
rassan.  This  prince  was  more  fortunate  than  his  father. 
After  a  variety  of  petty  wars  with  his  rebellious  generals, 
he  at  last  not  only  obtained  undisputed  possession  of  all  his 
grandfather^s  territories,  but  added  to  them  the  important 
towns  of  Rhe,  Isfahan,  and  Koom,  in  Irak ;  to  the  conquest 
of  which  he  was  invited,  by  the  Caliph  Mocktadir  soliciting 
him  to  expel  his  rebellious  lieutenants".  Nasr  enjoyed  a 
long  and  prosperous  reign.  He  died  at  Bokharah,  leaving 
all  his  territories  in  peace.  He  is  celebrated  for  many 
Tirtues,  particularly  for  his  generosity  and  justice.  Ho 
has  obtained  great  fame  as  the  munificent  patron  c^  Rudiki% 
a  Persian  bard,  who,  though  bom  blind,  soon  attained,  fitrni 
his  genius,  the  highest  rank  at  the  court  of  this  hberal  ruler. 
History  gives  no  instance  of  a  poet  so  honoured.  His 
establishment  was  raised  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  proudest 

*  The  rhief  of  these  wm  Faick,  or  Fattack^  who  had  rebelled  and  teiaed 
Bhex  b€  was  loon  defeated  ;  and  Ameer  Nasr,  after  taking  Kbe,  proceeded 
aoun  after  to  the  oonquput  of  Koom  and  Ufiihan. 

*  Tlie  following  trannlatum  of  a  few  linen  froni  hit  l)ewan,  or  oonectkm 
of  odet,  bv  the  late  Doctiir  I/evden,  is  at  once  characteristic  of  Rudlki*i 

r,  and  of  the  taste  of  my  deceased  friend  : 

*'  flc  who  my  brimming  nip  shall  tIcw 
In  trembling  radiance  shine., 
Shall  own  the  liqnid  niby^s  hue 
Is  matched  tiy  rosy  wine. 

**  tlarh  is  a  gem  from  Natnre*s  hand. 
In  living  lustre  bright: 
Hut  one  congeals  its  radiance  bland. 
One  swims  in  liquid  lighL 

^*  Kre  yon  can  touchy  ita  sparkling  dye 
Has  left  a  splendid  stain: 
Err  you  can  drink,  the  essence  higk 
Floau  giddy  through  the  brain.** 
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nobles ;  he  was  served  by  two  hundred  slaves,  and  when  he 
attended  his  patron  in  the  field,  his  equipage  was  conveyed 
by  four  hundred  camels. 

Nasr  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Ameer  Noah,  whose 
life  was  a  series  of  petty  wars.  They  were  principally  with 
one  of  his  own  generals,  Abou  Ali,  by  whom  he  was  both 
deposed  and  restored^  at  last,  however,  he  obliged  that 
chief  to  fly  his  dominions.  But  Abou  Ali,  aided  by  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  Dilemee  family,  then  vizier  to  the 
Caliph  Mothi,  obtained  a  grant  of  Ehorassan,  of  which  he 
took  possession,  and  struck  money  in  the  name  of  the  caliph. 
The  Ameer  Noah  died  at  this  period,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Abdul  Malick,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse  when  playing  at  ball^.  His  brother  and  successor, 
Munsoor,  compelled  the  Dilemee  ruler  of  Fars  and  Irak  to 
pay  him  an  annual  tribute  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dinaars^  of  gold;  and  the  peace  was  cemented  by  his  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  Rukun-u-Doulah,  the  reigning 
prince  of  that  family'.  Munsoor  died  after  a  reign  of 
fifteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Adul  Kassim 
Noah,  generally  termed  Ameer  Noah  the  Second,  whose 
reign  was  marked  by  extraordinary  vicissitudes.  He  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  Bokharah,  to  save  himself  from  a  com- 
bination formed  against  his  power  by  two  of  his  most  power- 
ful nobles  %  who  invited  Bograh  Khan,  a  ruler  of  Eastern 

>*  The  name  of  this  grame  is  ehougan.  It  is  played  on  horseback  on  a 
level  plain.  Two  pillars  are  fixed  near  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the 
play-ground,  and  the  game  is  won  when  the  ball  is  struck  between  them.  It 
is  a  kind  of  horse  golf :  there  are  often  ten  or  twelve  on  each  side.  The 
clubs  they  strike  with  are  crooked,  and  so  short,  that  the  rider  must  lean 
near  the  ground  when  he  strikes.  The  horse  must  be  at  the  gallop  when 
the  blow  is  made. 

4  About  sixty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

'  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

*  The  names  were  Faik  and  Abou  Aly  Sumjoovee.  The  former  had 
been  expelled  from  his  government  of  Bulkh  and  Herat  on  account  of  his 
frequent  rebellions :  the  latter,  when  he  joined  in  this  conspiracy,  waa 
governor  of  Khorassan. 
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Tartary  S  to  attack  his  capital ;  but  his  fortunes  were  re- 
trieved by  the  sudden  death  of  this  formidable  enemy",  sooq 
after  he  had  taken  Bokharah,  on  which  the  army  returned 
to  their  own  country. 

This  event  enabled  the  Amccr  Noah  to  regiun  his  power» 
and  compelled  his  rebellious  nobles  to  fly  to  KhorassaOt 
where  they  solicited  and  obtained  aid  from  the  ruler'  o[ 
Irak  and  Fars.  Unequal  to  a  contest  with  their  comtnned 
forces,  Noah  sought  the  support  of  Subuctageen,  a  chief 
of  high  reputation,  who  had  established  a  principality  at 
Ghizni.  That  noble,  who  already  exercised  the  power  of 
a  sovereign,  was  proud  to  be  the  ally  of  a  monarch,  to 
whose  family  his  predecessors  had  owed  allegiance ;  and 
the  accession  of  so  powerful  an  auxiliary  encouraged  the 
Amccr  to  march  against  his  enemies.  He  encountered  them 
near  Herat,  and  obtained  a  signal  victory,  memorable  in 
oriental  history  from  being  the  first  field  of  the  son  of 
Subuctageen,  who  gave  an  earnest  on  that  glorious  day  oi 
the  great  fame  he  was  destined  to  acquire,  as  Sultan  Mah* 
mood  of  Ghizni.  The  ruler  of  Bokharah  amply  rewarded 
his  friends.  Subuctagcen  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Nasr-u-dcen,  or  **  the  victorious  of  the  faith  C  and  his 
son,  with  that  of  Syf-u-doulah,  or  '*  the  sword  of  the  state.^ 
But  to  the  latter  a  more  substantial  favour  was  added.  The 
young  Mahmood  was  made  Governor  of  Khorassan,  and 
proceeded  with  his  father  to  take  possession  of  that  pro- 
vince, which  he  held  during  the  life  ^  of  Ameer  Noah '. 

*  Bofnh  Khan  waa  the  ruler  of  the  Torkiih  tribe  ot  Hoekee;  hb  pos. 
MMJuut  extended  over  Fcrghanah,  Kasbgrnr,  and  Khoten^  to  near  the  wall  of 
China. 

*  He  wM  letied  with  a  fever  in  Bokharah  :  hit  j^yiidam  recanmeiided 
hi*  native  air  :  he  had  made  three  marrhet  homeward,  when  the  inrrtie  of 
hit  maUdy  romprlled  him  to  halt,  and  he  died. 

*  Fakhr-ii-DtmUh,  one  of  the  Dilemee  princes. 

'  Hubtirtai^>n  aftrrtiBrdf  marrhed  to  aid  the  Ameer,  who  was  threatened 
hf  £lij  Khan,  the  ton  of  It^if^rah  Khan.  This  invasion  was  prevented  by 
an  unwise  and  inglorious  peace,  by  which  the  able  and  rettlcM  Faick,  who 
had  eacited  Klij  Khan,  waa  made  Goremor  of  SamarttiiML 

*  Zcenut-ul-Tiiarikh. 
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After  his  death,  his  son,  Munsoor,  occupied  the  throne  for 
little  more  than  a  year,  which  was  marked  by  disgrace  and 
misfortune.  He  first  fled  before  those  rebellious  nobles  who 
hod  opposed  his  father,  and  afterwards  was  degraded  by 
them  into  a  mere  pageant.  One  of  the  first  steps  which 
they  took  in  his  name,  after  they  had  reduced  him  to  this 
condition,  was  to  appoint  a  new  ruler  of  Ehorassan.  But 
Mahmood,  who  had  succeeded  by  the  death  of  his  father 
to  all  his  power,  soon  compelled  the  governor  whom  they 
had  nominated  to  fly;  and  on  hearing  that  they  had  de- 
priyed  Munsoor  of  sight,  and  elevated  his  brother,  Abdul 
Malik,  to  the  throne,  he  sent  a  secret  envoy  warning  the 
latter  against  their  designs ;  but  Abdul  Malik  was  also  a  pa- 
geant in  the  hands  of  ambitious  men:  they  made  him  advance 
to  Merv  to  encounter  Mahmood,  by  whom  his  army  was 
defeated  with  great  loss.  The  miserable  prince  fled  to 
Bokharah,  where  Elij  Khan,  who  had  added  Khaurizm  to 
his  other  possessions,  soon  arrived :  as  he  pretended  friend- 
ship, and  seemed  the  only  support  left  to  the  sinking  dy- 
nasty of  Saman,  he  was  admitted  into  the  city,  of  which  he 
instantly  made  himself  master,  seizing  the  unfortunate  Abdul 
Malik,  and  sending  him  bound  to  his  capital  of  Ourgunge, 
where  his  days  terminated.  Muztunza,  the  only  remaining 
son  of  the  Ameer  Noah,  fled,  disguised  in  a  female  habit, 
from  Bokharah  to  Maver-ul-Naher.  The  troops  of  Elij 
Khan  pursued  him  ;  and  he  in  vain  sought  safety  from  the 
Arab  tribe  of  Badeah,  whose  chief,  Mehrou,  an  officer  in 
the  service  of  Mahmood,  slew  him  *.  This  barbarous  act 
did  not  pass  unpunished.  The  prince  he  served  put  Mehrou 
to  death,  lest  his  name  should  be  stained  with  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  connived  at  the  murder  of  the  last  prince  of 
a  family  to  whom  he  owed  such  obligations  ^. 

*  Some  authors  state,  that  this  young  prince  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
banditti,  and  continued  for  seven  years  to  subsist  by  plunder.  This  story 
would  better  suit  the  first  than  the  last  of  the  House  of  Saman.  I  have 
therefore  rejected  it,  and  followed  the  account  given  in  the  Zeenut-ul 
Tuarikh. 

^  Zeenut-ul*Tuarik]ju 
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The  flatterers  of  the  family  named  Dilcmee  ^  from  their 
native  village,  Buyah  from  one  of  their  ancestors,  trace  their 
descent  to  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia ;  but  the  first  of  this 
race  whom  history  notices,  was  a  fisherman  of  Dilem.  His 
name  was  Abul-Shujah-ul-Buyah.  Some  authors  state,  that 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  Makan,  the  governor  of  his 
native  province:  when  that  chief  was  subdued  by  Asfar, 
another  ambitious  noble,  the  sons  of  Buyah  became  attached 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  conqueror^.  Their  rise  must  have 
been  very  rapid ;  for  we  find,  a  few  years  after,  when  Mu« 
ravij,  the  son  and  successor  of  Asfar,  was  assassinated,  that 
Aly  Buyah,  the  eldest  son  of  Shiijah,  was  in  the  command 
of  the  chief  part  of  his  army,  with  which  he  encountered 
and  defeated  Yakoot,  one  of  the  caliph^s  lieutenants,  and 
governor  of  Isfahan ;  and  by  the  immense  plunder  that  ho 
obtained,  he  became  at  once  a  leader  of  reputation  and 
power. 

AAer  this,  Aly  Buyah  pursued  Yakoot  into  Pars,  de- 
feated him  again,  and  took  possession  of  the  whole  of  that 
province,  and  of  Kerman,  Khuzistan,  and  Irak.  He  was 
afterwards  tempted,  by  the  weak  and  distracted  state  of 
the  caliphate,  to  a  still  higher  enterprise :  accompanied  by 
his  two  brothers ^  he  marched  to  Bagdad.  The  Caliph 
Mustukhfy  fled,  but  was  soon  induced  to  return ;  and  his 
first  act  was  to  heap  honours  on  the  occupiers  of  his  capital. 
Aly  Buyah,  on  agreeing  to  pay  annually  six  hundred 
thousand  dinaars  of  gold ',  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Pars 
ami  Irak,  with  the  rank  of  Amcer-uUOmrah  ',  and  the  title 
of  Umud-u-doulali  ^.  Equal  rank  was  given  to  his  younger 
brother,  Ahmed,  who  received  the  title  of  l^luaz-u-doulah', 

«  They  are  loroetlmM  oJlod  the  DiaUmah,  wUkh  is  the  plural  of  Dilcm. 

*  Zcemit-ul-Tuarikh. 

*  lIuAnun  and  Ahine«l :  accordinf:  to  Kome  author*,  the  youngest  brother, 
Ahnu*d,  condurted  the  fini  expedition  to  lU^ad. 

'  About  two  huiulri*«l  and  toeuty-flve  thousand  pounds. 
■  Chieiaf  the  noliles. 
^  Pillar  of  the  state. 

*  The  dignity  oT  the  state. 
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and  was  nominated  vizier  to  the  caliph ;  an  appointment 
involving  the  government  of  Bagdad  and  the  few  provinces 
subject  to  it,  with  the  conduct  of  all  aiTairs  arising  from  the 
little  influence  retained  by  the  caliphs  over  the  usurpers  of 
their  extensive  nominal  dominions^.  Hussun,  who  was 
the  second  brother,  received  the  title  of  Rukun-id-doulah, 
pillar  of  the  state,  and,  during  the  life  of  Aly  Buyah, 
acted  under  him. 

The  rise  of  this  family  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to 
the  treasures  of  Yakoot,  the  former  Governor  of  Fars, 
which  accident  gave  to  Ali  Buyah.  We  are  told,  that 
when  reclining  on  a  couch  in  the  palace  of  Yakoot,  at 
Shiraz^  he  observed  more  than  once  a  snake  show  its  head 
through  a  crevice  in  the  wall  and  retire  again.  Determined 
to  get  rid  of  so  dangerous  a  visiter,  he  ordered  that  part  of 
the  wall  to  be  thrown  down  ;  the  workmen  had  proceeded 
but  a  short  way  with  their  task,  when  they  found  hidden 
boxes  of  treasure,  which  proved  to  be  the  wealth  of  his 
predecessor.  According  to  Persian  authors,  this  was  not 
the  only  instance  of  his  good  fortune.  One  day  a  tailor, 
who  had  served  the  former  governor,  had  come  to  make 
him  some  clothes ;  he  happened  to  call  for  a  stick,  meaning 
a  measure;  but  the  guilty  conscience  of  the  tailor  gave 
another  interpretation  to  the  word,  and  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  "  Be  merciful !  do  not  flog 
me  to  death,  and  I  will  discover  all  the  cloth  belonging  to 
Yakoot!"  The  surprised  Aly  Buyah  bade  him  do  so; 
and  the  man  produced  seventeen  chests  of  clotli  belonging 
to  the  former  governor,  which  he  had  purloined  at  his 
flight".  This  discovery  caused  a  strict  scrutiny,  which  led 
to  many  others  of  a  similar  nature ;  and  Aly  Buyah  became 
possessed  of  the  wealth  and  means  which  enabled  him  to 
enlarge  his  power.     His  elder  brother  Murdaveenee,  en- 

^  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

'  The  author  of  the  Zeenut-iil-Tuarikh  gives  this  anecdote,  which  is  also 
related  by  every  other  Persian  historian  of  this  period. 
^  Zeeuut-ul.Tuarikh  and  Khoudemir. 
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vious  of  hU  good  fortunei  adyanced  to  attaek  him ;  but 
he  was  slain  by  his  own  servants,  and  left  Aly  Buyah, 
without  a  rival,  in  possession  of  all  the  countries  from 
Khorassan  to  the  vicinity  of  Bagdad.  He  was  ably  sup- 
ported by  his  brother  Muaz-u-doulah :  after  dethroning 
the  Caliph  Mustukhfy,  he  continued  through  life  to  exercise 
absolute  authority"  over  Mothi,  the  son  of  Mocktadir, 
whom  he  elevated  to  the  throne.  Aly  Buyah  had  no 
children.  When  he  found  his  end  approach,  he  requested 
that  his  brother,  Rukun-u-doulah,  whom  he  had  appointed 
to  manage  the  province  of  Irak,  would  send  his  eldest 
son,  Azud-u-doulah,  to  aid  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  The  young  chief  was  received  at  Shiraz  with  the 
most  distinguished  honours  by  his  dying  uncle,  who  imme* 
diately  placed  him  in  charge  of  all  public  affairs.  Ali 
Buyah  lived  only  a  year  after  the  arrival  of  his  nephew.  No 
prince  was  ever  more  deeply  regretted  by  his  subjects :  he 
had  used  the  favours  of  fortune  with  singular  moderation  3 
and  the  good  understanding  on  which  he  lived  with  his 
brothers,  Muaz-u-doulah  and  Rukun-u-doulah,  while  it 
promoted  his  success,  is  a  proof  of  that  kindness  and 
generosity  of  temper  which  all  Persian  historians  have 
ascribed  to  him.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Rukun-u-doulah ;  who,  however,  continued  to  reside  in 
Irak,  and  gave  the  charge  of  affairs  in  Fars  to  his  eldest 
son,  Azud-u-doulah  ;  and  at  his  death,  though  he  divided 
his  territories  among  his  sons,  he  commanded  they  should 
all  yield  obiHlience  to  that  prince.  A  few  years  afttT 
Azud-u-doulah  obtained  the  rule,  his  uncle  at  Bagdad 
died,  and  left  his  power  to  a  son  of  very  inferior  ability. 

■  Muix^i.4!ouUh,  who  was  a  bif^t^d  adhnnit  to  the  Mct  of  Aly,  when 
bit  power  was  fully  eauMialird,  roinmandnl  the  fint  ten  dayt  of  the  month 
Mohumiro  to  lie  wi  %%'u\c  for  a  general  iu<mniiiig  over  the  fate  of  Iltunrin, 
the  •on  of  Aly,  who  was  ulain  on  the  plaint  of  Kerheileli,  in  the  tiztieth 
year  of  the  Ilejirah.  The  ronimenMiration  of  tlii*  ereut  has  lieen  reli- 
irioiuty  obaenred  rxrr  ttnre  hy  the  Sheaht ;  and  this  annual  cerrmony  bat 
tenM  in  po  slight  degree  to  beep  abre  ibcir  hatred  against  the  Sooocca. 
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One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  young  prince^  was  to  quarrd 

with  his  cousin ;  and  a  contest  ensued,  which  terminated  io 

the  loss  of  his  life,  and  the  establishment  of  Aaud-u-doulah 

as  vizier  to  the  Caliph,  and  ruler  of  Fars  and  Irak.     This 

great  man  enjoyed  till  his  death  this  extensive  power  over 

a  part  of  Arabia  and  the  finest  provinces  of  Persia*    He 

was  treated  by  ndghbouring  princes  as  a  sovereign  p,  which 

heinfiu;t  was;  although  respect  for  the  prejudices  of  the 

age  made  him  call   himself  Slave  of  the  Lord    of  the 

Faithful^  and  appear  only  as  the  minister  of  the  pageant 

Caliph.    He  greatly  improved  the  capital  of  the  empire, 

carefuUy  repahing  all  the  damages  it  had  sustained  from 

si^es.     He  discontinued  the  tax  on  religious  pilgrims,  and 

restored  the  sacred  buildings  at  Medinah,  Kerbelah,  and 

Nujuff  to  their  former  splendour.     He  also  built  hospitals 

for  the  poor  in  Bagdad ;  to  which  he  appointed  physicians 

with  regular  salaries ;  and  purchased  a  sufficient  quantity 

of  medicines  for  annual  consumption  <).     Nor  was  he  less 

attentive  to  the  prosperity  of  Irak  and  Fars  than  of  Arabia ; 

all  the  evils  which  they  had  suffered  from  preceding  wars 

were  repaired  under  his  long  and  happy  rule.     The  most 

remarkable  of  his  works  remaining  is  a  dyke  over  the  river 

Kur',  which  passes  through  the  plain  of  Murdasht.     This 

dyke,  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ruins  of  Perse- 

polis,  gives  water  to  fertilize  the  whole  country  near  it ;  it 

is  called  Bund-Ameer,  or  the  dyke  of  the  ameer,  or  lord  ; 

and  this  name  has  been  given  by  early  travellers  to  the 

*  The  name  of  this  prince  was  Izz>u.doulah,  which  means  ^'  the  pride, 
or  glory,  of  the  state.*' 

p  We  are  told  that  he  obtained  by  an  artifice  an  embassy  from  the  Greek 
Emperor  of  Ckmstantinople.  A  secret  agent,  disguised  as  a  merchant,  pre- 
tended to  discover  in  that  city  an  old  fragment  of  writing,  which  contained 
a  prophecy  foretelling  the  future  greatness  of  Azud-u-doulah,  and  imposed 
on  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  a  weak  eotut. 

4  In  the  History  of  the  Arabians,  one  hospital  only  is  mentioned  t  this  Is 
said  to  hare  been  large,  and  amply  endowed  by  its  princely  founder.-. 
VoL  iv.  p.  61. 

'  This  18  the  name  given  to  it  by  Khondemir,  and  «ome  other  authors. 
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river  itself.  Hitlorians»  \fawef€f  partial  to  the  memory  of 
this  prince,  have  imputed  three  levere,  if  not  oppreMire, 
measures  to  him.  He  raised  the  land-tax,  laid  a  duty  on 
cattle,  and  created  a  revenue  from  a  monopoly  of  the  sale 
of  ice;  a  cheap  and  essential  article  of  enjoyment  in  a 
eountry  subject  to  such  great  vicissitudes  of  climate. 

We  are  informed  by  Persian  historians,  that  the  reigning 
caliph  read  the  prayers  at  the  funeral'  of  this  good  and 
great  man,  who  is  one  of  the  few  characters,  amid  the 
vast  catalogue  of  oriental  despots,  on  whose  name  we  can 
dwell  with  pleasure.  He  long  possessed  the  authority  of  a 
sovereign;  during  the  latter  period  of  his  rule,  all  the 
honours  due  to  a  monarch  were  paid  to  him  by  contem- 
pocary  princes  and  by  his  own  subjects.  In  the  former, 
this  conduct  proceeded  from  respect  to  his  character  and 
power;  in  the  latter,  it  was  the  result  of  gratitude  and 
affection ;  and  both  were  countenanced  by  the  mandate 
of  his  nomitud  master,  the  Lord  of  the  Faithful,  who 
commanded  that  his  virtuous  and  beloved  vizier  should 
be  addressed  and  treated  as  a  king.  Except  his  first 
struggle  with  his  weak  and  ambitious  cousin  S  and  the 
expulsion  of  one  of  his  brothers*^  from  Khorassan,  of 
which  he  had  usurped  the  government,  we  do  not  find  him 
engaged  in  any  war  of  consequence ;  and  he  cultivated  all 
the  arts  of  peace  with  an  ardour  showing  the  sincerity  of 
his  disposition  to  promote  the  happiness  of  those  whom  he 
governed.  His  name  is  still  fondly  cherished  in  a  country, 
over  which  he  endeavoured,  through  a  reign  oi  thirty-four 
years,  to  diiTuite  prosperity  and  joy.     But  in  a  dynasty  of 

*  There  If  a  diflTemird  of  no  Um  than  twent^r  jtu%  between  Um  date 
ofhiB  death  in  the  2Scenut.ul.Tuarikh  and  Uie  Hiicory  of  the  Arabiant; 
hut  this  <>m>r  exisu  thn>ughu«it  the  history  c^  the  Dilemee  prinort.  The 
History  of  the  Amhtan«  in  very  incorrrct :  in  it,  Asud-u-doulah  it  termed 
the  wan  ci  MtiMi.u-doulah  ;  from  thit,  I  arn  disposed  to  think  the  author 
has  confimnded  him  with  hit  cousin,  Irz^oi-douUh. 

*  lauu-doiilah. 

*  The  name  of  ihit  bruiher  ir.*a  Fukhr*UMioalah.  or  **  the  Qhutrloiu  of 
fortune.** 
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absolute  rulers,  we  seldom  find  a  succession  of  virtues  and 
able  men ;  and  this  prince  was  the  last  of  his  family  entitled 
to  our  notice.  His  power  and  possessions  became,  from  the 
moment  of  his  death,  a  subject  of  contest  between  his 
brothers,  sons',  and  nephews.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  dwell  on  such  a  scene.  After  a  lapse  of  thirty 
years,  we  find  his  nephew,  Mujid-u-doulah^,  (who  had  for  a 
short  time  governed  Khorassan,  and  assumed  a  regal  state,) 
taken  in  Rhe,  by  the  victorious  Mahmood  of  Ghizni. 
Mujid^u-doulah  had  been  raised,  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
when  very  young,  to  the  government  of  that  city  and  the 
surrounding  country.  During  his  minority,  all  the  power 
was  in  tlie  hands  of  his  mother,  who  was  of  high  birth,  and 
had  great  energy  of  character.  Mahmood  commanded  one 
of  his  officers  to  inform  this  lady,  that  she  must  submit  to 
his  authority,  or  prepare  for  war.  ^^  Had  such  a  message 
been  sent,"  replied  this  heroine,  ^^  in  the  life  of  my  deceased 
lord,  it  must  have  occasioned  great  embarrassment.  That 
is  not  now  the  case.  I  know  Sultan  Mahmood ;  and,  (rom 
his  character,  am  assured  he  will  never  undertake  an  expe- 
dition without  calculating  all  the  chances.  If  he  attack  and 
conquer  a  weak  woman,  where  is  the  glory  of  such  an 
achievement  ?  If  he  be  repulsed,  the  latest  ages  will  bear 
of  the  shame  of  such  a  defeat  *P  Mahmood,  swayed  by 
the  above  reasons,  or  by  others  of  more  weight,  did  not 
prosecute  his  designs  upon  Rhe  till  Mujid-u-doulah  was  of 
age,  and  had  assumed  the  government.  He  then  advanced 
an  army,  by  the  leader  of  which  the  prince  was  deluded  to 
an  interview,  and  seized:  his  treasures  and  dominions 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Sultan  Mahmood ;  who  sent  him 
and  his  family  prisoners  to  Ghizni.  From  that  period, 
the  power  of  this  dynasty  was  limited  to  Fars  and  Herman ; 

*  To  Ilia  eldest  son,  Sumeanee-u*douIah,  the  final  destruction  of  the  once 
famouH  latakhr,  or  Peraepolis,  is  ascribed. 

y  This  chief  was  the  son  of  Fukhr-u-doulah,  the  brother  of  Asad-u- 

•  2e«uut»uUTuarikh. 
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but  they  also  exercised  authority  over  Irak-Arab,  or  the 
territories  immediately  around  Bagdad,  as  they  retained 
the  high  office  of  Ameer-uUOmrah  *  till  the  capital  of  the 
caliphs  was  plundered  by  Toghrul-beg-Seljookee,  who 
seized  Malick  Rehim  Dilemee,  then  vizier,  and  kept  him 
prisoner  till  his  death.  For  nearly  forty  years  more,  we 
find  some  of  this  family  governors  of  Shiraz,  under  the 
Seljookee  kings;  and  the  last^  of  the  race  of  Dilemee 
mentioned  in  history,  died  in  the  service  of  Alparselan. 

While  the  dynasties  of  Saman  and  of  Dilemee  divided 
the  empire  of  Persia,  many  chiefs  maintained  themselves 
in  small  principalities ;  which  they  preserved  by  balancing 
between  these  two  powerful  families.  Among  these  the 
House  of  Shemgur*",  whose  capital  was  first  Khe,  and  after- 
wards Jirjan,  in  Khorassan,  was  one  of  the  principal,  and  it 
is  consequently  noticed  in  all  histories  of  tliis  age.  At  the 
death  of  this  chief,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Besitoon, 
of  whom  nothing  particular  is  related.  The  next  of  this 
family,  Kal>oos'',  has  obtained  a  reputation,  which  he 
appears  to  merit,  from  the  generous  courage  with  which  he 
maintained  the  laws  of  hospitality,  when  one  of  the  family 
of  Dilemee,  who  had  thrown  himself  on  his  protection,  was 
pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  his  jwwerful  brothers*. 
Kaboos  not  only  refused  the  largest  rewards,  but  endured 
the  loss  of  all  his  possessions,  and  shared  for  a  period  a 
proud  exile  with  his  guest,  whom  he  at  last  restored  to 
power ;  and  he  deemed  himself  repaid  by  the  gratitude  of 
the  prince  whom  he  had  so  nobly  protected'.     Kaboos  is 

*  Chirf  of  the  nohlfs. 

^  In  Uiis  khort  hittory  of  the  I>ilmice,  I  hare  followed  Uie  Zeenut-ul- 
Tiuuikh ;  but  I  have  ooniulted  other  Pemian  authors,  and  find  no  tubatan* 
tial  variation  in  the  factA  reconled,  tliou^^h  some  of  the  dates  differ  alighUy. 

*  He  vas  oriicinally  an  officer  in  the  amiy  of  the  Ameer  Noah. 

^  Ilia  title  vas  Hhema.ul-Muluk,  or  *^  the  randle  of  the  kingdom.** 

*  Muax.u.4loulah  and  .-\zud-u^oii1ah.  Both  fought  to  seixe  their  rrbeU 
lioiu  beuUier,  Fukhr-u^loulah,  to  whom  Kaboon  gave  protection. 

'  Zeenuuul.Tuarikh. 
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celebrated  for  his  extraordinaiy  wisdom  and  learning.  Hig 
words  were  repeated  as  maxims;  and  he  appears,  in  all 
accomplishments',  to  have  been  advanced  beyond  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  But  his  virtue  was  stem  and  severe,  and 
not  calculated  to  gain  the  affections  of  men  who,  living  in 
troubled  times,  desired  to  make  amends,  by  indulgence  in 
all  their  passions,  for  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  they  wefe 
continually  exposed  to^ ;  and  Kaboos  was  slain  by  his  own 
mutinous  officers,  whose  excesses  he  had  probably  desired 
to  restrain.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Manucheher, 
who  submitted  to  Sultan  Mahmood;  but  that  monarch  not 
<mly  continued  him  in  his  family  possessions,  but  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage  ^  The  chiefs  of  this  family  have 
been  classed  with  kings ;  but  they  have  no  pretensions  to 
such  distinction.  By  taking  advantage  of  a  period  of 
general  weakness  and  distraction,  they  established,  for  a  few 
years,  an  independent  rule  over  certain  districts ;  but  their 
power  had  never  either  solidity  or  magnitude. 

*  Rozut-uKSuffa. 

**  Our  great  philosopher,  Bacon,  when  speaking  of  that  love  of  disaipatioil 
by  which  toldien  are  distinguished^  ohsenres,  *^  I  know  not  how,  bat 
martial  men  are  given  to  love :  I  think  it  is  but  as  they  are  given  to  wine  | 
for  perils  commonly  ask  to  be  paid  in  pleasures.'* 

>  This  chief  died  in  the  year  of  the  Hejirah  462.  He  was  succeeded  iii 
the  goreniment  of  Jirjan  by  his  son,  Ghilan  Shah. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ACCOUNT  0?  THE  80LTAKS  Oft  MONAftCRS  OF  ORIZKI. 

Ths  history  of  the  first  monarchs  of  Ghisni,  whose  rule 
was  established  for  a  short  period  over  a  great  part  of  Persia^ 
affords  a  more  pleasing  subject  than  the  preceding  djrnas- 
ties;  for  that  absolute  power  which  in  Europe  is  softened 
by  the  usages  and  the  knowledge  of  a  civilised  age  into  a 
moderate  government^  has,  among  the  nations  of  Asia^ 
always  the  same  character,  and  nearly  the  same  course.  The 
few  shades  of  distinction  which  exist,  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  personal  disposition  and  power  of  the  despot,  and  often 
more  on  the  latter  than  the  former :  for  no  country  can  be 
happy  or  prosperous  if  exposed  to  continual  war ;  and  such 
appears  always  to  have  boen  the  state  of  every  eastern  kingu 
dom,  the  sovereign  of  which  was  not  powerful.  It  follows, 
that  the  greatest  happiness  which  the  mass  of  the  populft* 
tion  can  obtain  under  such  a  government  must  have  its 
source  in  the  power  and  fame  of  the  monarch;  and  the 
comparative  blessings  which  his  subjects  enjoy  form  the  sub- 
stantial ground  of  their  pride  in  such  rulers.  We  must  not, 
therefore,  solely  refer  to  base  and  venal  motives,  that  flattery 
which  they  bestow  on  them.  Insensible  to  the  value  of 
hberty,  ignorant  of  all  other  forms  of  government,  they  na- 
turally prize  that  state  of  their  own  in  which  they  find  nuist 
security  and  enjoyment;  and  arc  not  only  content,  but 
pn)ud  to  humble  themselves  before  one  exalted  man,  when 
they  see  in  his  power  a  certain  reftigc  against  more  intole- 
rable and  oppressive  o-iLh. 

Abustokccn^,  one  of  the  chief  nobles  of  Bokharah',  hav« 


^  He  if  oftm  called  AhntM^^  ami  Miinetimef  Al4*pt»keen,  or  Alpnttt- 
karn :  th«  former,  Major  Prioe  Uiinki  the  ime  readiiig.  I  hare  omnI  tlM 
one  moit  fiunUiar  to  the  European  reader. 

>  Uo  waa  gorsnuor  oC  KboraHan  wbea  Munsoor  was  deratad  to  tbs 
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ing  renounced  his  allegiance,  retired  with  his  followers  to 
Ghizni,  then  an  insignificant  town,  to  escape  from  the  re- 
sentment of  Munsoor,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Saman,  whose 
elevation  to  the  throne  he  had  opposed,  on  the  ground  of  his 
extreme  youth".  It  does  not  appear  that  his  follower^  at 
first  amounted  to  more  than  seven  or  eight  hundred ;  but 
with  these  he  defeated  a  considerable  force  sent  to  attack 
him ;  and  by  this  and  other  successes,  established  a  petty 
principality,  of  which  Ghizni"  became  the  capital.  When 
he  died,  his  son  Isaak  succeeded  him ;  but  that  weak  and 
dissipated  prince  did  not  long  survive  his  father,  and  the 
sufirage  of  all  ranks  gave  the  rule  to  Subuctageen,  a  man 
of  Turkish®  descent,  who,  according  to  some  historians^, 
was  bought  as  a  slave  by  Abustakeen ;  while  others,  with 
more  probability,  make  him  a  common  soldier  of  his  per- 
sonal guards,  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  name  of  ^*  the  slave 
of  the  king^,"*^  which,  among  eastern  nations,  is  deemed  a 
distinction.  But  the  descent  of  such  a  man  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, except  that  his  fame  rises  in  proportion  to  the 
lowness  of  his  origin.  He  had  been  promoted  and  employed 
by  Abustakeen,  and  his  character  obtained  him  the  support 
of  all  the  adherents  and  ofiicers  of  that  chief  who  deemed 
his  power  essantial  to  their  security  and  their  advancement. 

throne ;  and  is  said  by  several  authors  to  have  maintained  himself  in  the 
rule  of  that  province  for  some  years. 

*"  Zeenut-ul-Tuorikh. 

**  This  city  is  situated  about  sixty  miles  directly  south  of  Cabul.  The  cli- 
mate is  good,  but,  from  its  elevated  site,  the  winter  is  very  severe.  This 
once  famous  capital  is  now  reduced  to  a  miserable  town,  n^ith  about  a  thou- 
sand poor  families  in  it. — Elpuinstone's  MSS. 

**  The  expression  in  the  original  is  Turk  and  Tajuck^  which  implies  men 
of  the  most  opposite  classes ;  Turk  signifying  a  Turkish-born  soldier,  and 
Tajuck  the  opposite. 

P  Zeenut-uUTuarikh. 

1  Gholam,  or  slave,  has  1)een  always  given  as  a  title  to  the  personal  guards 
of  eastern  monarchs.  If  the  son  of  the  first  nobleman  in  Persia  is  admitted 
among  the  gnards,  he  claims  the  envied  title  of  Gholam-e-Shah,  or  *'  the 
slave  of  the  king.*' 
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Nor  were  they  mistaken ;  the  country  of  Ghizni  under  his 
administration  attained  to  the  greatest  prosperity.  He  en- 
larged its  dominions,  established  the  fame  of  its  warriors, 
and  became  the  first  of  a  family  which^  though  of  short  dura- 
tion»  outshone  at  one  time  the  glory  of  the  proudest  Asiatic 
monarchs. 

Subuctageen^s  reign  had  nearly  closed  immediately  after 
it  commenced.  He  had  aided  a  chief  named  Tegha  to  re- 
cover the  town  of  Bu8t%  from  which  he  had  been  expelled. 
T^ia,  in  return,  agreed  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  conuder 
himself  an  adherent  of  the  ruler  of  Ghizni ;  but  soon 
afterwards  showed  a  reluctance  to  fulfil  his  engagements. 
Subuctageen,  when  they  were  hunting  together,  took  an 
opportunity  of  expostulating ;  and  Te^a,  irritated  by  some 
expressions,  suddenly  assailed  him,  and  gave  him  a  severe 
wound  before  he  had  time  to  defend  himself.  Their  fol- 
lowers, seeing  their  chiefs  engaged,  rushed  to  a  combat, 
which  was  maintained  for  some  time  with  great  fury,  but 
terminated  in  the  flight  of  Tegha  and  his  attendants  to 
Bust:  it  was  immediately  attacked  by  Subuctageen,  and 
soon  fell  into  his  possession ;  but  its  governor  escaped  from 
the  just  indignation  of  the  conqueror. 

The  reputation  which  Subuctageen  obtained  by  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion,  was  soon  eclipsed  by  the  glory  which 
attended  his  holy  wars  (as  they  were  termed)  on  the  infidels 
of  India.  To  attack  that  country  he  was  invited  by  the 
desire  of  fame,  of  phmder,  and  of  fulfilling  the  commands 
of  the  prophet  by  converting  or  destroying  idolaters.  He 
defeated  Jypaul*  then  ruler  of  northern  India,  took  Cabul» 
and  overran  the  fine  province  of  the  Punjaub\  in  his  first 

'  Ic  b  oft^n  written  D^Mt :  and  it  tlie  ancient  Abctte.  The  Ileirmniid 
flowi  [HUt  thii  city,  which  it  •Unit  three  hundred  miles  fnim  Gbixui. 

*  lli«  name  it  ttiinetiuieii  written  rhtpaul. 

*  It  it  railed  Punjaiih,  iir  '*  fire  waters/*  fnmi  the  five  celebrated  rirert 
that  flow  through  it,  tlie  Sut]ed|(e,  tlie  neimh,  tike  Ra%'ee,  the  C'hunab,  and 
th»  Behnt ;  which  tro  Um  socteot  ilyiudrus,  Uyphaiit,  llydfV>iet,  Aoesi^ 

VoL-L  N 
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expedition^.  In  his  second,  he  was  still  more  successful,  and 
defeated  the  Indian  monarch  '  in  a  great  action.  After  this, 
he  accepted  the  submission  of  Jypaul,  who  agreed  to  midce 
him  valuable  presents,  and  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
princes  of  Ghizni.  The  zeal  of  young  Mahmood,  the  son  of 
Subuctageen,  spumed  at  these  offers ;  he  vehemently  Urged 
his  father  to  enter  into  no  compact  with  idolaters ;  whom,  he 
said,  it  was  pious  to  destroy.  The  Indian  prince,  when  he 
heard  of  Mahmood's  intolerance,  bade  him  beware  how  he 
drove  brave  men  to  despair  y.  **  My  followers,^*  he  said, 
^^  who  appear  so  mild  and  submissive,  will,  if  they  see  no 
escape,  or  are  irritated  beyond  their  power  of  sufferance, 
soon  change  their  character :  they  will  murder  thdr  wives 
and  children,  bum  their  habitations,  loosen  their  hair,  and 
encounter  your  army  with  all  the  energy  of  men,  whose 
only  desire  is  revenge  and  death '.^     Subuctageen  knew 

nw,  and  Hydaspes.  The  dlmate  is  exceedingly  healthy ;  and  the  ooantry 
IS  highly  cultivated  and  very  populous.  It  is  at  preient  inhabited  by  the 
Sikhfl,  a  warlike  nation,  distinguished  by  the  singularity  of  their  religion 
and  usages. 

■  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

*  The  Zeenut-ul.Tuarikh  gires  the  same  fabulous  account  as  the  Indian 
historian,  Ferishta,  of  the  causes  of  Subuctageen^s  yictory.  ^'  There  was," 
it  states,  *'*'  a  clear  well  in  the  Indian  camp  of  such  a  quality,  that  the  effects 
produced  by  any  impure  substance  cast  into  it  were  terrible.  Subuctageen 
sent  a  secret  emissary  to  throw  dirt  into  this  mysterious  fountain.  The 
moment  his  order  was  obeyed,  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  a  dreadful  tempest 
arose.  The  coldness  of  the  air  was  so  excessive,  that  the  tear  was  conr 
gealed  in  the  eye,  and  the  blood  became  stagnant  in  the  veins.  Both  armies 
suffered;  but  the  delicate  Indians  ten  times  as  much  as  the  hardy  warriors 
of  Ghizni." 

Fables  of  this  description  meet  general  belief,  both  among  Hindoos  and 
Mahomedans.  The  former  are  more  pleased  to  refer  disgrace  to  the  im* 
piety  than  the  cowardice  of  their  ancestors ;  and  the  latter  glory  in  any  tale 
which  supports  their  faith,  by  proclaiming  them  favourites  of  the  Almighty. 

'  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

'  This  speech  conveys  a  true  picture  of  the  character  of  the  Hindoos  of 
the  military  class ;  and  the  history  of  India  abounds  in  examples  of  their 
acting  in  the  manner  here  described.  When  with  the  army  of  Nizam-u- 
doulidi  in  the  year  1790,  I  witnessed  a  scene  of  this  kind.  The  Hindoo 
Hajah  of  Deudroog,  a  hill  fort  in  the  Deckan,  was  at  war  with  the  Bajah 
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that  there  was  truth  in  thia,  and  refused  to  listen  to  his  son: 
but  the  policy  of  Mahmood's  suggestion  was  confirmed  by 
the  conduct  of  the  faithless  Hindoo,  who,  taking  advantage 
of  the  retreat  of  Subuctagcen  to  Ghisni^  confined  the 
officers  left  to  receiye  the  tribute,  and  refused  to  ftilfil  any 
of  his  engagements.  Aware  of  what  he  Imd  to  expect,  ha 
assembled  troops  from  every  quarter  of  his  extensive  domi* 
nions;  which  appear,  from  the  chiefs  who  jobed  him,  to 
have  included  all  the  countries  from  the  Indus  to  the  pro* 
vince  of  Malwa  in  one  direction,  and  to  Bengal  in  another  ^ 
But  this  vast  army,  which,  we  are  told,  exceeded  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  was  attacked  and  defeated  by 
Subuctageen,  whose  force  did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  of  their 
numbers.  The  cavalry  of  Ghiani  assailed  this  army  by 
repeated  charges  of  small  divisions*  which,  acting  in  a  drclct 
alternately  retreated  and  advanced  ^ ;  and  so  harassed  the 
enemy,  tliat  they  at  last  fled,  leaving  an  immense  booty  to 
the  conqueror.  The  latter  took  possession  of  the  fine 
country  of  Paishawur,  and  the  province  of  Lumgfaan*; 

of  SoUpons.  The  NisuB,  to  whom  buth  were  tribntariae,  aided  the 
Utter ;  and  the  Frvnch  corps  under  Rajrmond,  in  that  prinoe*f  wnrioe,  were 
detached  a  few  miUt  from  our  camp  to  take  Deudroog.  After  making 
a  breach,  they  itormvd ;  and  we  heard  a  heavy  fire  o(  cannon  and  musketry 
ihitNigh  the  fcreateet  part  (d  the  night,  which  terminated  In  an  ex|daekNi* 
We  learnt,  neat  moniing,  that  the  gallant  rajah,  after  defending  the  breaeli 
to  the  hut,  and  lieing  severely  wounded,  retired,  with  a  few  lunriring 
adherenta,  to  a  fortiSed  palaee,  where  he  had  lodged  aU  hit  women  and 
children.  It  had  lieen  undermined,  that,  if  driven  to  despair,  he  might 
amid  a  disgrace,  which  he  deemed  far  more  terriUe  than  death.  The  hour 
was  arriTed  :  he  ordered  the  train  to  be  Ared ;  and  the  exploeioii  leti  not  a 
of  the  family  of  the  Rajah  of  Ueudruog  for  his  euemies  to  triumph 
Dow,  in  his  History  of  India,  has  reeorded  many  similar  Instances t 
but  the  atfecting  relation  giren  by  Orme  of  the  massacre  at  Roobilee,  whea 
that  place  was  assailed  by  the  French  under  the  justly  relehrated  Bussy,  k 
the  most  authentic  and  characteristic  example  uf  the  action  of  this  braw 
spirit  of  resistance. 

a  Zeenut-iil-Tnsnkh. 

^  This  maniriivro  is  still  practised  by  the  Pemisn  raralry,  who  nee  their 
—I shots  as  the  Parthians  did  their  bows,  in  firing  at  the  enemy  the  moment 
they  eommeaee  their  rrirml. 

*  This  it  probably  IiinghMi,  a  diitrict  now  subject  to  the  King  of  CaboL 

N3 
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which,  combined  with  his  former  possesions  of  Ghizni 
and  Cabul,  gave  him  a  kingdom  extending  from  Ehorassan 
to  the  Punjaub. 

Subuctageen,  although  he  had  not  assumed  the  name  of 
a  sovereign,  had  attained  royal  power  some  time  before  he 
was  called  upon  by  Ameer  Noah  Samanee  to  aid  him 
against  his  rebellious  subjects ;  and  even  the  profes^on  of 
allegiance  from  such  a  chief  must  have  been  gratifying  to 
the  weak  ruler  of  Bokharah.  Historians  inform  us,  that 
Subuctageen  was  so  overcome  by  his  feelings  at  his  first 
interview  with  Noah,  in  whom  he  beheld  the  representative 
of  the  royal  family  of  Saman,  that,  by  an  involuntary 
impulse^,  he  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  kissed  the 
stirrup  of  the  young  prince  * :  but  this  seeming  act  of  sub- 
mission, while  it  gave  popularity  to  Subuctageen,  substan- 
tially advanced  his  power,  which,  after  the  battle  of  Herat, 
was  increased  by  a  grant  of  Ehorassan^;  he  at  the  same 
time  received  the  high  title  of  Nasr-u-deen,  or  '^  the  vic- 
torious of  the  faith ;  ^  a  name  by  which  he  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  Persian  history. 

Subuctageen  died  soon  after ;  and  the  last  act  of  his  life 
appears  the  only  one  which  can  impeach  the  prudence  and 

It  borders  on  Palshawur,  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  on  the  Indus.  The 
town  of  Paishawur  is  stiU  of  some  magnitude,  having  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants. — £lphinstone*8  MSS, 

'  If  we  credit  Ferishta,  we  must  believe  that  Subuctageen  had  a  feeling 
heart.  He  is  described  by  that  author  as  having  one  day,  when  a  private 
horseman  in  the  service  of  Abustakeen,  taken  a  fawn ;  but,  as  he  was  carry- 
ing it  home,  he  happened  to  look  round,  and  saw  the  mother  following  in 
evident  affliction.  The  rude  Tartar  gave  way  to  the  momentary  impulse 
of  feeling,  and  restored  the  fawn  to  its  dam ;  and,  as  they  bounded  from 
him,  his  imagination  interpreted  the  looks  of  alarm  which  tbey  cast  behind 
them  to  be  those  of  gratitude.  The  scene  haunted  his  dreams,  and  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  vision  of  his  prophet,  who  promised  him  sovereign  power, 
as  the  reward  of  the  mercy  he  had  shown  to  an  innocent  and  defeucelesi 
animal. — Dow^s  Hindostan,  voL  i.  p.  34. 

*  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

'  Though  tliis  province  was  given  to  his  son,  Mohmood,  it  was  sub^ 
Btantially  an  addition  to  his  territories,  or  at  least  to  those  of  the  family. 
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good  conduct  he  had  uniformly  displayed  through  a  long 
and  prosperous  reign.  Unmindful  of  the  superior  right  as 
well  as  character  of  his  eldest  son,  Mahmood,  who  was 
employed  in  the  government  of  Khorassan,  he  bequeathed' 
his  kingdom  to  Ismail,  a  younger  son,  who,  being  con- 
stantly  at  court,  had  probably  won  on  the  weakness  of  age 
so  far,  as  to  induce  his  father  to  commit  this  injustice. 
Ismail  attempted  to  confirm  his  power  by  a  profuse  expendi- 
ture of  his  father's  treasures,  which  he  scattered  with  an 
indiscriminate  hand  among  the  soldiery:  but  his  injudicious 
generosity,  instead  of  creating  attachment,  excited  a  spirit 
of  rapacity  and  turbulence  among  veterans  accustomed  to 
regularity  and  order:  the  moment  Mahmood  advanced, 
they  deserted  the  weak  Ismail,  who,  after  a  vain  attempt 
at  resistance  in  Ghizni,  was  compelled  to  throw  himself  on 
the  clemency  of  his  brother.  Malimood  had  anxiously 
sought  to  avoid  this  unnatural  contest ;  he  had  pointed  out 
his  claims  as  senior ;  his  means  of  establishing  them ;  and 
had  even  proposed  a  division  of  territory ;  but  the  vain  and 
infatuated  prince  would  listen  to  no  terms,  and  precipitated 
his  own  ruin.  In  his  conduct  to  his  captive  brother, 
Mahmood  considered  more  what  was  due  to  himself,  than 
what  his  prisoner  merited ;  and  Ismail,  though  deprived 
of  liberty,  was  treated  through  life  with  humanity  and  in- 
dulgence. 

To  detail  the  actions  of  Sultan  Mahmood  would  fill  a 
vcdume;  yet  they  cannot  easily  be  abridged.  He  succeeded 
to  the  great  power  of  his  father  at  a  ripe  age,  when  his 
character  was  matured  by  experience,  botli  in  war  and 
government.  His  ruling  passions  were  devotion  to  religion 
and  love  of  glory;  they  had  become  more  ardent  from 
restraint,  and  blazed  forth  on  his  accession  to  the  throne 
with  a  splendour  which  (to  use  the  words  of  a  Mahomedan 
author)  filled  the  whole  world  with  terror  and  admiration^. 

*  Zcenot-uUTiumkh. 
^  Zeeaut-ttl-TujuilUi. 
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Mahmood  felt  or  affected  an  attachment  to  Cawder,  the 
reigning  Caliph  of  Bagdad  ;  and  rejected  all  the  adTances 
made  by  his  rival,  the  ruler  of  Egypt*,  whose  family,  on 
the  pretext  of  their  descent  from  Fatimah,  the  daughter  of 
the  prophet,  had  assumed  the  proud  title  of  Lord  or 
Commander  of  the  Faithful.  Cawder,  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  such  a  friend  and  supporter  as  Mahmood, 
praised  his  pious  zeal,  and  encouraged  him  to  obtain  a 
never-dying  name  in  this  world,  and  eternal  happiness  in 
the  next,  by  spreading  the  religion  of  Mahomed.  This 
eastern  pope  granted  to  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
temporal  sovereign  the  titles  of  "  the  right  haiid,'*  and 
"  the  protector  of  the  faith.''  The  prince  promised,  in 
return,  that  his  sword  should  through  life  be  sacred  to 
the  service  of  the  religion  he  loved ;  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  compute  the  millions  whom  he  forced,  by  that 
powerful  instrument  of  conversion,  to  adopt  its  tenets. 
After  securing  the  friendship  of  the  caliph,  settling  the 
governments  of  Eliorassan  and  Rhe,  and  connecting  him- 
self by  the  most  intimate  ties  with  the  ruler  of  Tartary, 
Ilij  Khan,  whose  daughter  he  married,  Mahmood  com- 
menced that  religious  war  upon  the  idolaters  of  India, 
which  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  his  reign. 

In  his  two  first  expeditions  to  India  he  was  completely 
successful ;  he  not  only  defeated  his  enemies,  but  established 
his  government  over  almost  the  whole  of  that  country  now 
known  as  the  Punjaub.  Jypaul,  who  had  opposed  Subuc- 
tageen,  took  the  field  agsdnst  his  son ;  but  his  army  was 
defeated ;  and  the  superstitious  but  patriotic  prince  deter- 
mined, by  an  heroic  sacrifice  of  his  own  life,  to  propitiate 
the  gods  whom   he  adored,   and  thus  save  his  country 

*  The  first  of  this  family  was  Abul  Kassim  Mahomed,  the  son  of  Abdul- 
lah, caUed  Mehdy,  who  traced  his  descent  from  Ismail,  the  eldest  son  of 
Jaffier  Saduck,  the  sixth  Imam.  Hence  they  are  often  termed  Ismalians. 
•The  first  of  this  dynasty  established  himself  in  Egypt  in  the  year  of  the 
Hejirah  296.  It  was  finally  destroyed  in  567  by  the  celebrated  Salah-u- 
deen. 
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from  the  ruin  which  threatened  it''.  He  delivered  over  the 
government  to  his  son  ;  and  mounting  a  funeral  pile, 
prayed  that  his  death  amid  the  flames  might  expiate  those 
nns  which  he  conceived  had  drawn  divine  vengeance  on  his 
unhappy  kingdom.  We  derive  our  information  of  this 
event  from  sources  which  cannot  be  doubted* ;  and  the 
conduct  of  Jypaul  on  this  extraordinary  occasion  is  truly 
characteristic  of  that  complete  devotion  to  the  religion  and 
usages  of  their  ancestors,  which  distinguish  the  higher 
classes  of  Hindoos. 

Anundpal,  the  son  of  this  devoted  sovereign,  was  not 
more  successful  than  his  fatlier:  Mahmood,  in  two  inva- 
sions'*, defeated  the  Indian  army,  and  lKX»me  master  of 
the  province  of  Mooltan".  He  would  probably  liave  sub- 
dued all  Hindostan,  if  he  had  not  been  compelled  to  defend 
his  own  dominions,  attacked  by  Ilij  Khan,  who,  unable  to 
resist  the  temptation  oflTered  by  the  absence  of  Mahmood, 
bad  sent  two  armies  to  invade  Khorassan.  They  were 
soon  driven  back  by  the  Sultan  of  Ghizni ;  and  Ilij  Khan, 
provoked  at  this  disgrace,  advanced  across  the  Ox  us  with 
his  whole  army,  which  was  joined  by  ('awder  Khan,  Prince 
of  Kboten%  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  horse*     Mahmood 

'  I>ow*t  TraniUUon  of  Ferishta^  vol.  I.  p.  4S. 

>  n>id. 

"*  In  the  year  of  the  llejirah  dOt,  only  %  part  of  hif  anoy  cmii  hare  been 
employed  in  the  atuck  of  India,  a»  it  wan  in  that  year  that  he  tubdued 
Kuliph,  Prince  of  S^'istaa,  the  la»t  of  the  family  of  IV'n  I^eii. 

■  Oo«  of  the  rajahf  of  this  prorinre  whom  he  attacked  was  named 
Bi^row  t  he  took  tlie  fort  of  Uhatteah  from  this  prince. 

*  The  town  and  pmvince  of  Khoten  it  lituated  in  the  part  uf  Tartary 
known  In  eastern  history  an  the  kinfcdom  of  Ka»hfcar,  and  familiar  to 
Caropean  ^^enfn^phen  by  the  nnme  u(  IJttle  Durharia.  Khoten  wai 
furmerly  of  Hmie  iro|iortanre,  and  its  chiefs  are  often  mentioned.  It  was 
coo4|uercd,  with  Ka»l)^^ar,  Varktmd,  and  other  provinces  in  the  tamo 
<piarter,  hy  the  Chin<'*e  in  A.I>.  I7'»7»  and  now  forms  part  of  that  in'**at 
empire.  A  resptvtat'le  inhabitant  of  Tartur\',  i»hi>  visit(*«i  thr  town  of 
Khoten  alHHit  twfiity  yean  ago,  desrnti«n  it  a*  in  a  Soun»hinf:  %t.»t»% 
aithou|^  inferior  in  siie  to  the  city  of  Varktind,  fnim  which  it  is  distant 
about  on«4  hundred  and  forty  milea.  Khoicn  is  still,  acoordiof  to  this 
trsveUer*s  aoooimt,  celebrated  for  its  muik. 
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did  not  hesitate  to  encounter  this  immense  army,  which 
had  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Bulkh.  His  rights  was 
commanded  by  his  best  general,  Altoun  Tash;  his  left 
by  an  Affghan  chief,  called  ArsiUa;  he  himself  led  the 
centre,  by  a  furious  attack  on  which  Ilij  Khan  commenced 
the  action.  It  was  at  first  thrown  into  disorder  by  the 
violence  of  the  charge ;  but  Mahmood,  alighting  from  his 
horse  and  mounting  an  elephant,  from  which  he  could  be 
seen  by  his  whole  army,  encouraged  his  troops  by  his 
speeches  and  actions,  to  follow  him  to  victory  or  to  death. 
The  elephant  appeared,  we  are  informed,  to .  be  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  his  master :  he  spread  terror  and  confusion 
amid  the  ranks  of  Ilij  Khan,  and  with  one  blow  of  his 
trunk  struck  his  standard-bearer  p  to  the  ground.  The 
Tartars  were  dispirited :  the  troops  of  Ghizni,  recovering 
from  their  disorder,  seconded,  with  a  valour  that  nothing 
could  resist,  the  heroic  courage  of  their  king.  The  enemy 
soon  fled  in  all  directions,  and  were  pursued  across  the 
Oxus;  many  who  had  escaped  the  sword  were  drowned. 
The  fame  and  fortune  of  Ilij  Khan  were  destroyed  by  this 
defeat :  and  though  he  survived  it  four  years,  he  never 
again  ventured  to  oppose  Mahmood.  That  monarch,  who 
had  pursued  the  Tartars  across  the  Oxus,  was  reluctantly 
forced  to  retreat  by  the  severity  of  the  winter ;  but  he  did 
not  yield  to  the  elements  until  he  had  lost  a  number  of  his 
soldiers:  and,  impatient  of  inaction,  he  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  Paishawur,  to  punish  Zabsius,  a  Hindoo  prince, 
who  had  embraced  Mahomedanism,  and  been  raised  to 
power  as  the  reward  of  his  religious  profession ;  but  who, 
taking  advantage  of  Mahmood*s  absence,  had  recanted  and 
thrown  off  his  allegiance.  This  double  apostate  was  sur- 
prised and  taken  by  the  advance  guard  of  the  army  of 
Ghizni.     He  was  fined  in  a  large  sum,  and  condemned  to 

P  D*Herbelot  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  he  killed  Ilij  Khan.  That  chief 
did  not  die  till  some  years  aftenvards.  D*Herbelot,  indeed,  contradicts 
bimself  in  another  p9999g9  on  this  subject* 
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remain  a  prisoner  for  life.  Mahmood  now  returned  to  hit 
capital;  but  marched  early  next  seaaon  to  encounter  the 
Hindoos,  who  had  assembled  from  the  roost  distant  regions 
of  India,  under  the  standard  of  Anundpal,  and  appeared 
resolved  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  resist  the  further 
progress  of  the  Mahomedan  conqueror.  Their  army,  en* 
camped  near  the  Indus,  is  said  to  have  exceeded  three 
hundred  thousand  men.  Malimood  appears  to  have  re- 
garded it  with  some  apprehension ;  for  he  not  only  remained 
in  sight  for  forty  days  without  coming  to  action,  but 
thought  it  necessary  to  defend  his  camp  by  a  deep  entrend)* 
ment.  His  enemies  at  length  resolved  to  attack  him.  The 
trench  was  carried  by  the  fury  of  the  first  assailants,  and 
great  numbers  of  the  Mahomedans  were  slain ;  but  victory, 
which  long  wavered,  at  length  decided  for  Mahmood  ;  who, 
however,  is  said  to  have  chiefly  owed  this  important  success 
to  the  elephant  of  Anundpal  taking  frights  and  flying  with 
him;  this  event  spread  dismay  and  confusion  among  his 
troops,  who  instantly  abandoned  the  field.  They  were 
pursued  for  two  days,  and  above  twenty  thousand  were 
slain ;  all  the  wealth  of  their  camp«  which  was  great,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mahomedans.  Mahmood  improved 
this  success  by  advancing  into  India,  destroying  temples' 
and  idols  in  his  progress;  but  his  desire  of  fame,  as  a 
breaker  of  images,  does  not  appear  to  have  diverted  him 
from  seizing  the  wealth'  of  those  whom  he  had  vanquished. 
We  are  told  by  eastern  writers,  that  on  his  return  to 
Ghizni  he  celebrated  a  festival,  at  which  he  di^layed  to  the 
admiring  and  astonished  inhabitants,  golden  thrones  mag. 
nificently   ornamented,   constructed  from   the  plunder  of 

«  Dow  tutet,  on  the  toUiority  of  a  MfthonedAn  writer,  that  the  report 
of  a  auwon  made  tlie  animal  take  friirfat ;  but  the  period  b  belure  fnui- 
powder  was  invent^  in  Kumpe ;  and  had  Srp-amu  been  then  in  tue  in 
Alia,  we  must  have  had  other  acrounu  o(  them. 

'  lie  destroyed,  on  this  occasion,  the  relehrated  Temple  of  Nafcraoote. 

*  It  was  in  the  fortreas  of  Bbeeo^ur,  which  Mahmood  took  on  this 
opadition,  that  he  foitad  the  pwttH  pw%  of  the  {■■if  ■■  pluadar  which 
U  carrM  to  Ohini. 
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seven  hundred  maunds*  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  forty 
maunds  of  pure  gold,  two  thousand  maunds  of  silver, 
and  twenty  maunds  of  set  jewels.  In  the  same  year  be 
ihade  prisoner  Daud^  the  rebellious  Oovemor  of  Mooltan, 
and  subdued  the  province  of  Ghour,  then  held  by  the  Aff« 
ghan  tribe  of  Soor,  which  did  not  yield  without  an  obstinate 
resistance:  their  chief,  Mahomed,  disdaining  a  life  over 
which  his  enemy  had  power,  poisoned  himself  soon  after  he 
was  made  captive. 

Mahmood^s  next  expedition  to  India  was  directed  against 
Tannaser^y  a  celebrated  place  of  Hindoo  worship,  about 
seventy  miles  to  the  north  of  Delhi*  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  opposed  in  this  invasion  by  Anundpal,  who, 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  feudal  lord,  seems  to  have 
remained  in  his  capital  of  Lahore  a  passive  observer  of  an 
inroad  he  could  not  prevent.  The  Temple  of  Tannaser 
was  destroyed,  its  celebrated  idol,  Jugsoom,  broken,  and 
the  fragments  sent  to  Ghizni  to  be  converted  into  steps  tor 
the  principal  mosque,  that  the  faithful  might  tread  on  the 
mutilated  image  of  superstition,  as  they  entered  the  temple 
of  the  true  Grod.  After  this  exploit,  the  army  of  Ghisni 
returned  encumbered  with  riches  and  with  captives.  The 
two  next  years  were  devoted  to  the  conquest  of  Cashmere, 
and  the  hilly  provinces  in  its  vicinity ;  a  great  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants,  as  in  all  the  countries  which  Mahmood  an- 
nexed to  his  government,  were  compelled  to  embrace  the 
religion  of  their  conqueror.  India  obtained  a  short  respite 
of  a  year,  from  her  indefatigable  enemy  being  employed 
in  settling  the  distant  country  of  E^aurizm  ' ;  but  that  was 

^  Dow  states  that  there  is  no  maund  in  India  under  thirty-seven  pounds ; 
but  the  maund  generally  meant  in  Persian  history  is  the  Tabreese,  (so 
called  from  the  dty  where  it  was  first  used^)  which  is  not  quite  sered 
pounds  weight  i  this  renders  the  story  more  credible. 

°  This  celebrated  place  of  Hindoo  worship  is  now  the  capital  of  a  Sikh 
chief,  who  is  a  dependent  on  the  British  government. 

'  Mi^or  Stewart,  in  his  excellent  History  of  Bengal,  states,  that  this  year 
panad  in  an  nnwioeMfal  attack  of  Caahmere ;  and  that  Mahmood  failed  in 
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■oon  efleeted ;  and  Mahmood  immediately  commenced  pre* 
parmtions  to  attack  the  fimious  city  of  Cannouge^.  The 
distance  waa  great,  and  the  obstacles  numerous ;  the  march 
itself  was  computed  to  occupy  three  months.  Mahmood 
selected  a  hundred  thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot, 
the  best  soldiers  of  his  army ;  and  commencing  his  march 
by  the  route  of  Cashmere,  continued  it  through  the  moun- 
tains, probably  to  aroid  the  broad  and  deep  streams  of  the 
Punjaub*  After  he  descended  into  the  plains  of  Hindostan, 
he  adranced  rapidly  upon  Cannouge ;  and  so  remarkable 
was  the  cderity  of  this  movement,  that  Korrah,  its  ruler, 
was  completely  surprised,  and,  being  unable  to  oppose  the 
inraders,  threw  himself  upon  the  generous  clemency  of 
Mahmood,  who  took  possession  of  the  city,  but  only  re* 
mained  in  it  three  da)rs.  His  next  conquest  was  Meerut ', 
which  is  styled  a  great  and  rich  principality.  Among  other 
great  cities  which  he  took  and  destroyed  in  this  invasion, 
was  Muttra*,  then,  an  at  present,  deemed  by  the  Hindoos  a 
holy  city.     He  broke  all  the  idols  he  found  there ;  but  the 

an  mntrnfi  to  take  the  fortrm  of  Koh  Kate.  Tt  tf  iu»t  {ropmbalile  that  a 
fan  of  kii  amy  wa*  «nployed  in  this  attcnpt,  whila  tlie  main  body  wat 
wy^rd  in  Kbauricm. 

'  This  city  if  suppoted  to  be  the  Palibothra  of  the  ancienta,  from  the 
extent,  magniBcence,  and  fcrandeur,  ascriYieil  to  it  in  Indian  hiitorieii.  It 
ia  titnated  about  two  milei  from  the  Ciani^et,  In  SO*  l!r  eaat  loni^tude, 
and  in  27*  S'  north  latitude. 

*  A  town  in  the  Ihiab ;  a  eoiintry  between  the  riTen  Jumna  and  Oanfia, 
DOW  in  the  pnanewion  of  the  DritiAh  gorerument.  Mr«nit  bai  bcecNne  one 
of  the  prinrlpal  military  rantmimrnt^  in  that  quarter. 

*  A  dty  on  the  rii^ht  bank  of  the  Jumnah,  l>etween  I>enii  and  Aj^ra.  Tt 
eoatinnea  to  be  held  tacred  by  the  Hindoot.  It  if  in  the  pnnefiion  of  the 
Britiik  goremment.  There  is  an  extraordinary  and  •uikin«(  oontraat 
between  the  ooiidurt  (if  Lord  Lake,  th«*  cunimjuider  of  the*  army  by  which 
this  plane  was  taken,  and  that  of  MahmcMMl.  The  Rn^lith  fteneral  not 
cnly  proiotted  the  {lersons,  and  retpertnl  the  worvhip  of  its  Inhabitants, 
but  ordered  hisi  owu  army,  whili*  they  lay  within  thf>  town,  not  to  sUuKhter 
cattle,  an  their  doin^'  so  wmild  lie  drcuied  a  sacriief^v  by  the  lliudoot.  Thr 
power  of  the  monardi  of  (thixni  soon  pa<»9rd  away  ;  that  of  the  English  will 
rtnunn  at  long  as  they  have  tlie  Srmncsa  and  \  irtue  to  preaerrt  those  prin* 
ciplea  of  wisdom,  toleration,  and  justice  on  which  it  If  cataUiahcd. 
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complete  destruction  of  its  great  and  solid  temples  was, 
we  are  told»  beyond  his  power.  It  is,  however,  consoling  to 
hope,  that  his  bigotry  was,  in  this  instance,  restrained  by 
his  love  of  the  arts,  as  he  gave,  in  the  letters  which  conveyed 
the  account  of  his  success  to  Ghizni  ^,  the  most  enraptured 
account  of  the  beautiful  structure  of  these  sacred  edifices. 
He  conquered,  in  this  invasion,  many  forts  and  cities,  be- 
sides those  mentioned ;  and  when  he  returned  to  his  capital, 
his  own  plunder  was  estimated  at  twenty  million3  of  dir- 
hems^,  fifty-three  thousand  captives,  and  three  hundred 
and  fifty  elephants,  besides  an  immense  number  of  jewels, 
the  value  of  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  fix.  The 
private  spoil  of  the  army  is  stated  to  have  been  still  greater 
than  what  came  into  the  treasury  of  the  sovereign. 

Mahmood,  as  if  sated  with  conquest,  seemed  for  a  mo- 
ment bent  on  enjoyment ;  and  part  of  the  wealth  he  had 
accumulated  was  laid  out  in  adorning  his  capital.  The 
nobles  imitated  the  example  of  their  king :  and  Ghizni  soon 
rivalled,  in  the  beauty  and  magnitude  of  its  public  and 
private  buildings,  the  proudest  cities  of  the  East.  But  a 
grand  mosque,  which  Mahmood  erected,  surpassed  every 
other  edifice.  The  beauty  of  the  marble  of  which  it  was 
built,  and  the  superior  style  of  the  architecture,  were  not 
more  admirable  than  the  richness  of  the  carpets  and  golden 
branch-lights  with  which  it  was  ornamented :  and  the  vanity 
of  the  monarch  was  flattered  by  hearing  this  favourite  edifice 
called  by  the  lofty,  if  not  profane,  title  of  •*  The  Celestial 
Bride.*'  He  sent  an  account  of  his  victories,  written  in 
verse,  to  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  with  a  variety  of  valuable 
and  curious  presents ;  and  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful 
did  not  disdain  to  bear  incense  to  the  hero  of  that  religion 
of  which  he  was  the  spiritual  head.  The  poetic  eulogy  on 
Mahmood  was  ordered  to  be  publicly  read  at  the  capital  of 

^  Dow*8  Translation  of  Ferishta. 

^  Four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thoasand  three  hundred  and  thirty^three 
pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence. 
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the  caliph ;  and  all  means  were  used  that  could  stimulate 
the  fNide  and  bigotry  of  the  conqueror  to  further  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  that  faith»  of  which  he  was  the  avowed  cham* 
pion.  But  the  character  of  Mahmood  required  no  such 
encouragement:  he  was  sufficiently  prone  to  enterprise;  and 
that  time  which  appeared  given  to  enjoyment,  was  probably 
only  spent  in  preparation  for  fresh  labours.  He  had  learnt 
that  Korrahy  the  Rajah  of  Cannouge,  had,  in  consequence 
of  a  treaty  he  had  entered  into  with  a  Mahomedan  prince, 
been  attacked  and  slain  by  a  combination  of  neighbouring 
diiefs.  Nunda,  the  Rajah  of  Kalinjur,  in  Bundelcundt 
had  been  the  most  forward ;  and  Mahmood,  who  had  ad- 
vanced into  India  to  support  his  ally,  crossed  the  Jumnah 
to  attack  this  chief :  but  Nunda  retreated  before  him ;  and 
the  deep  ravines  and  low  woods  of  his  country  gave  him  a 
safety  in  flight,  beyond  what  he  could  hope  for  from  resist- 
anoe.  Mahmood  subdued  some  forts,  and  compelled  several 
small  nations  to  adopt  his  religion,  as  he  retreated  toward 
Ghizni.  He  returned  early  next  season  to  attack  Nunda ; 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  foiled  in  the  attempts  he  made, 
during  this  invasion,  to  reduce  the  strong  fortresses  of 
Gwalior  and  Kalinjur.  Mahomedan  historians  ascribe  his 
having  raised  the  si^e  of  both  to  the  rich  ransom  offered  in 
the  shape  of  presents  by  their  governors ;  and  Nunda,  the 
rajah  of  the  latter,  is  stated  to  have  gained  greatly  in  the 
favour  of  Mahmood,  by  sending  him  a  poem  which  he  had 
written  in  praise  of  his  great  qualities.  But  this  flattery, 
which  may  have  been  acceptable,  as  it  afforded  a  pretext  for 
retreat  from  a  hopeless  enterprise,  would  have  had  little 
effect  on  the  monarch  of  Ghizni,  if  he  had  seen  a  prospect 
of  making  himself  master  of  forts,  which  would  have  com- 
pleted the  subjection  of  the  countries  he  had  so  often  in- 
vaded. It  is  not  probable  that  he  possessed  any  means  of 
reducing  these  mountain  fortifications,  which,  from  their 
natural  strength,  have  of  late  years  confidently  braved  tlie 
improved  science  and  disciplined  valour  of  a  British  army*** 

'  OwaUor,  which  lies  ia  the  null  prorioos  of  Gohn^  htt  ttood  two 
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AAm^  kb  necum  from  ihU  expedition,  Mahmood  resolved 
«Mi  (he  m^Mt  Arduous  of  all  his  enterprises.  His  avarice  and 
U^rv  wviv  alike  simulated  by  the  reports  of  a  rich  temple 
in  iiuATJO*  the  priests  of  wluch  boasted  of  the  power  of 
dwtr  fiiuMUs  idiJ>  Somnauth,  and  attributed  all  the  misfor- 
tuues  uf  mwthera  India  to  the  wickedness  and  impietj  of 
the  inhahiiant$>  and  the  comparative  impotency  of  their 
)M\t|«^clil^  g^nls.  Determined  on  the  destruction  of  this  last 
(vfu^  i)f  idolatry,  as  it  was  then  termed,  he  commenced  his 
luarvh  through  MocJtan,  and  thence  crossed  the  deserts  of 
JiHid^wa'**  to  Ajimere;  he  then  directed  his  route  to  Som« 
iiauth,  which  is  described  by  Persian  authors  as  a  lofty 
caslKs  situated  in  Guserat  on  a  narrow  peninsula,  with  its 
thnv  sides  defended  by  the  sea.  The  sultan  had  scarcely 
eiutuu|KHl  near  it,  when  a  herald  from  the  fort  told  him, 
lluit  Somnauth  (the  name  of  the  image  they  worshipped) 
ImiI  brought  the  Mahomcdans  before  the  walls  of  his  templa 
tlmt  he  might  blast  them  with  his  wrath  f.  Mahmood  smiled 
at  the  thn^ateniHl  vengeance  of  the  idol,  and  gave  orders 
that  his  nruiy  sliould  prepare  for  the  assault,  which  was 
nuido  no\t  nioruing  at  dawn  with  the  most  determined  va» 
kuir.  The  wretched  Hindoos,  forced  from  the  ramparts, 
cntwtled  to  the  temple  of  their  idol,  and  implored  his  aid: 
Imt  (heir  appHeutions  were  in  vain ;  and  the  exckmation  of 
Alkih-^ickluir!  or  *HTod  is  great  1*^  resounding  from  the 
MatuMiUHlAn  trtM^iis  who  had  mounted  the  walls  they  had 
iK^M'rliHl.  tukl  them  they  must  trust  to  their  valour,  not 
Uieir  pmyerst  if  they  desired  preservation  from  ruin  and 
(k'Mtli.  Sunuuouocl  by  tins  awful  warning,  they  rushed 
\\\M\\\  (heir  foes  with  all  the  fury  of  despair.    Nor  were  their 

«H'fl^'«  simI  Innui  twice  taken  by  the  Engliih.  The  ilrtt  time  it  was  takea 
li>  iMMwUu  w  mthttr  by  iiirpriKe ;  the  8ec»nd,  it  capitulated.  It  has,  eo 
KmU  «H\^«i\mHt  \vi>n  inndo  over  to  the  Mahrattas.  Kalinjur,  the  diief 
UMii>«Mk\  «a  lluiuMmnd,  capitulated,  and  is  now  a  Britisli  fortress. 

*  MikUuMtml  api^eart  not  to  have  suffered  any  loss  in  this  advance.    H« 
^•^4  ^MH^yUiMT  precautious;  twenty  thousand  camels  were  laden  with 

^  IVw^iTnuiaUtiauofFerishta. 
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cffbrU  luiavaOing;  they  forced  the «>ldien  of  Mahmood  to 
abuidcm  all  the  advanUgeB  they  had  gained.  Night  ended 
the  dreadful  carnage,  and  the  attack  was  renewed  next 
morning  with  increnied  vehemence.  Every  where  the  Ma- 
homedana  mounted  the  ramparts^  but  every  where  they 
were  cast  down  headlong  by  the  Hindoos,  whose  eyes,  wc 
are  told,  were  streaming  with  tears,  while  their  bosoms  were 
burning  with  rage.  They  believed  themselves  abandoned 
by  the  god  they  adored,  and  liad  no  desire  for  life,  but  as  It 
enabled  them  to  take  vengeance  on  the  authors  of  their 
misery.  Their  desperate  valour  was  successful :  Mahmood 
drew  off  his  dispirited  troops,  having  resolved  to  raise  the 
aege  rather  than  hazard  further  disaster.  But  fortune 
seemed  resolved  not  to  desert  her  favourite.  A  Hindoo 
army  arrived  to  succour  Somnauth,  which  the  king  imme- 
diately resolved  to  attack.  He  had  hardly  ounmenced  the 
action,  when  a  considerable  reinforcement  under  two  rajahs' 
joined  the  Hindoos:  this  infused  such  spirits  throughout 
their  ranks,  that  success  seemed  certain.  Mahmood  saw 
the  efforts  of  his  troops  become  faint,  and  that  they  were  on 
the  brink  of  defeat :  he  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  pros-* 
trating  himself  on  the  earth,  implored  God  to  favour  one 
who  liad  no  desire  but  to  advance  the  glory  of  his  mighty 
name.  In  an  inhtant  he  was  remounted ;  and  seizing  Abdul 
Hussein  Cherkani,  one  of  his  Iiravest  generals,  by  the  hand, 
invited  hun  to  a  cliarge,  in  which  they  should  either  gain 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  or  a  glorious  victory**.  The 
Mahomedans,  when  they  saw  their  prince  resolved  not  to 
survive  defeat,  determined  to  share  his  fate,  and  rushed 
again  into  action  with  a  spirit  tliat  was  irresistible.  The 
Hindoos  gave  way  in  every  direction;  and  a  complete 
victory  crowned  the  determined  valour  of  Mahmood.  The 
inhabitants  of  Somnauth,  who  had  watchtxl  the  battle  with 
trembling  bolicitude,  no  Mx)ner  saw  their  friends  put  to 
flight,  tlian,  seized  with  a  panic,  diey  abandoned  those  walb 

•  Btthh  Deo  and  DBUfdima. 
^  llow*t  TnuuJatioa  <tf  Fcriahuu 
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.^^«*  -*    '«•'«•>•«'  irfended*.    A  great  por- 

^m     ic-.:?  a^ar  families  and  property; 

•^li     aiiiKuiditely  seized  their  town, 

..r^u     :x»n*  JOil  either  captured  or  de- 

^^-^       Aoxoiing  to  all  authors^,  the 


^  ..,«,  i*T»  Tw\wiled  this  celebrated  expedition  of 

..    fi»i=  :^  wets :  but  tliey  are  seldom  very 

^-.^v  ■'!•»* '•"^^  descriptions,  or  on  points  con- 

.^-      '    '.ive  received   the  following  curious 

.  -    .  »*»v*  »,»«*  ilie  Temple  of  Somuautli  from  a 

^_     ^.^  Kxcwl^dge  give  authority  to  his  communis 

^     .^  ■.:  *  -•<■  S*»reth,  a  province  of  the  penlnsuhi  of 

^ . ,.  ^.  M* .  -u :  y  known  under  the  name  of  Katty  war  ; 

.«    'kx'kAus  for  containing;  five  inestimable  hless- 

^» «.,•*«;   >econdly,  beautiful  women;    thirdly, 

^  .  .M.—*;   and    fifthly,  Dawarka.      Among  the 

,^>««i  ^v  the  Hindoos,  Somnauth,  or  Somnauth 

.%.•«.>  sifTiwHi,  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 

^  ^    .«    «  -.«o  miles  from  the  sea,  at  the  junction  of 

.^  V  -^--u^iik  aikd  Sersutty,  three  mili-s  to  the  east  of 

.,  >   >  '.i.J  down,  in  the  most  accurate  charts  of  the 

^  _    *,  ;.4U«.»  '£V  :*l\\  and  East  longitude  70°  31'. 

..•%   .««v^^«^  *\*uiliols  of  Mahadeo,  which  are  said  to 

.^^.vti  lo  earth.     The  great  fame  of  tliis  temple 

.«  .-ti^tt^u  A»  has  U'cn  noticed,  the  bigotry  and  cupidity 

.    ••  •■■'«■-     The  holy  image,  airording  to  Malionu^dan 

Hkk  .Ni«  i*  denied  by  Hindoos,  who  assert  that  the 

^    ^,^,.      V■•^<»  timiple,  though  despoiled  of  its  enormous 

.WW  ssl  fituie  and  wealth  sufficient  to  make  it  an  ob- 

H^wivk^'^tdui  princes :  and  Sultan  Mahmood  Begharah, 

^v>«."<^«««  ^"^   '^**  thnme  of  Amedabad  in  the  year  of  the 

...>NW  ^.*;-«^  jHHunauth,  razed  the  temple  to  the  ground, 

^  ..»..    **••  *•*  *  Mahometlan  c<mqueror,  built  a  mosque  on 

^**v.      t'^*  pnwince  of  Soreth  has  ever  since  remained 

^v..^*.*>«  **••<* **«**^**  •  but  the  perse\'ering  piety  of  the  Hindoos 

j^   ^^,,  «  ,'t  their  nilers.    The  mosque  has  fallen  into  ruin  ; 

%tw.%%%   'W  '•■»A»w  %»f  a  prince  of  the  Mahratta  family  of  Holkar, 

»   .%  ••  A'^'v'^  **"  ^^^*^  exact  site  of  that  wliich  was  d(>mo- 

...\«    «    Vk^XvitM  has  lieen  plac^  in  this  temple,  which  is 

.  .\*.»*   K^v*-**-**.*  10  such  as  desire  offspring;  and  Somnauth, 

^«*    *A  vvv.H'r  splendour,  still  retains  its  reputation,  and  is 

..^  rv«,«  <^vry  <|uarter,  who  pay  a  uifliug  duty  to  the  Ma« 
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spoil  found  in  the  temple  of  Somnauth  was  immense;  but 
the  glory  wliich  ]Vf  ahmood  claimed,  was  the  destruction  of 
the  celebrated  idol,  which  is  represented  as  a  gigantic 
image*,  fifteen  feet  in  height.  The  king,  after  giving  it 
a  blow  with  his  mace,  ordered  that  it  should  be  broken, 
and  that  two  fragments  should  be  sent  to  Ghizni:  one  to  be 
thrown  at  the  threshold  of  the  great  mosque,  the  other  in 
the  court  of  his  })alace  :  two  more  were  to  be  transmitted  to 
Mecca  and  Medinah,  that  they  might  remain  in  these 
sacred  cities  as  monuments  of  his  pious  valour  **.  At  this 
moment,  a  number  of  brahmins  came  forward,  and  offered 
several  millions  of  money  if  he  would  spare  their  idol.  His 
nobles  entreated  Mahmood  to  accept  the  ransom ;  but,  ex- 
claiming that  he  desired  the  title  of  a  breaker,  not  a  seller, 
of  idols,  he  commandcil  them  to  destroy  it.  A  few  more 
blows  discovered  an  immense  quantity  of  rich  jewels  con* 
cealed  in  the  hollow  parts  of  the  image ;  and  proved,  that 
the  priests  of  the  temple  had  been  actuated  by  other  than 
pious  motives ;  for  these  treasures  were  of  much  greater  value 
than  the  sum  they  hod  offered  fur  the  ransom  of  their  idol. 

iMfnedAn  mler,  for  the  liberty  of  payinff  their  devotions  at  this  favourite 
ahriiie. 

Not  only  thi*  Kpot  on  wliicli  the  T«'tnple  of  Soninauth  standx,  but  its  vici« 
liity,  i«  r«*Iclir;tU*<i  in  the  tales  uf  lliiuIiN)  myiholofcy*  It  was  on  the  plains 
near  it  tlint  the  immt  u*U*brut(><l  liattle  of  t!ie  Jadoos  was  fought.  We  are 
tidd,  that  in  tliis  nrtion,  whir!i  ti)i»k  plare  alNuit  five  tliounand  years  a|^, 
ihrrt*  were  six  rrure  or  sixty  millions  of  combatants,  and  all  were  idain. 
About  a  milt*  fnnu  .Sminantli,  at  a  place  called  Bhalka,  the  Hindoo  pilj^rint 
is  sliown  a  solitary  PiH'pul  tree,  on  the  liank%  of  the  S«r»utty  River,  and  is 
assun^  that  it  stands  on  the  ex;u't  t^intt  where  the  (((mI,  Shree  Krishen,  re- 
ceived the  nukrtal  wmind  fn>tn  an  arrow,  wliich  tenninated  hi*  incarnation. 

'  I  have  ft>ll4)%vi*d  Dow'm  Trannlation  of  Terishta  in  tlie  description  of  this 
idul.  Acntrdin^  to  the  Kozut.nl-SufT.i,  the  temple  wbich  contained  the 
imaj(e  of  S<»mn:tuth  **  was  decorattnt  by  tliirty.<«ix  pillar^  inbid  with  pre. 
CUIUS  »t4me«  (»f  the  roost  In^autiful  and  c<}%'Jy  deMrription.  The  ima}{e  itst^lf 
Was  ol  puli»hed  sUme,  or  marble,  alxait  the  bright  <»f  live  nihtU ;  three  above 
the  fluiirin^  of  the  temple,  and  twti  beneath  iL**.— Paic;;*s  AiahomedttM 
Hisittry^  vol.  ii.  p.  2SH. 

*"  liaw*s  TraiuUtiun  of  Feri»hta. 

Vou  1.  O 


•  .i/erat  diirin*^ 

ij  hands  of  ii 

.  .  a  his  airivciiiir 

.  •  -i:  a.^  a  vassal  of 

•.  •».:  much  more  in 

i  thuir  advance. 

^-   .vi\  astray   three 

••     .  a  <jjuide  who  jhv- 

••.\ul ;  hut  >vlio  con- 

•  .  -.0  diTcptioii  he  had 

x\  Sonmauth,  and  liad 

^  the  troops  of  Ghi/ni 

.  .  '^ras'cd  in  a  war  with  a 

-.-i  thru  tlu»  sivit  of  a  nijali. 

«^    ^  M>   a   (U'tailni   aiul    roiuantii: 

■.III   3IaliiiiMO(|    cxaltcil  to  tlie 

•.  i  r.»i>iiii^'   to  )»(«\viT  a  ivchi*-!', 

^viliinu.  ulio  Iiaii  l«Mif^  j^ovrriunl 

^'ViiiisL:-  ]»riia'f  ol*  tin*  .saini*  rai*i'. 

-'    -.   :i:i»i't'luM!.vi<»ii>  of  his   |n»u'i'rriil 

--.  and  iiiaih;  him   ]irisoiur.     The 

Mv  iMUiitry,  l>y  juiltin^  tho  jirinre 

*    .'.  -.'..rrfriuv  ihal  lii*  iiiiiiht  Itv.  tarricii 

.   \.  iN  Ifss  (l.'Mi-rr  JVoio  his  I'fin^  kc'j»t 

,»;  with   all  his  \\'i>hcs ;  ami  some 

'..»  his  native*  •oiiiitrv.     Thi' rulintc 

!.ix  throne,  where  \n-  meant  to  inu 

-.:,  that  when  lie  n»-eive«l  him  from 

».  .IN  eonveyeil  to  the  fn»iili»'r,  lie  mi^lit 

■.■;  l»y  his  iioise  like*  a  sla\e.      Tht'  ilay 

.  1  e  \\as  fatiuue«i,  ami  lay  <l«»wu  on  tlie 

s'  I'eail  a  re<l  handkerehief  o\er  hi.sfaei» 

ot.iken  for  a  ]»ieet*  of  nual  hy  a  vulture, 

.  -.:  one  t»f  th»'  jjrinte's  eyes.     The  usages 

iH'ini;   ruh'r  with  sneh  a  defeet.     The 

.  :lje  j>rinee  and  his  ea])tive  ehanp-d  ;  and 

«\\ated   to  the  thnnie,  liad  to  walk  ahm)|f 

,  r.  and  was  duonu-d  to  inhabit  the  dungeon 
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people  in  tlio  neighbourhcxxl  of  Mooltan,  called  JaUi*, 
whose  fleets  he  encountered  with  success  on  the  rivers  of  the 
Punjaub;  and  the  same  year  defeated  an  army  of  the 
Turks  of  the  Seljookee  tribe,  who  had  invaded  his  terri- 
tories in  Persia,  and  obtained  several  advantages  over  his 
generals.  The  last  of  his  successes  was  the  ccmquest  of 
almost  all  Irak,  which,  with  Khe  and  other  territories,  be 
formed  into  a  government  for  his  son,  Massoud,  declaring, 
at  the  same  time,  that  his  other  son,  Mahomed,  was  b^  to 
his  throne  and  all  his  other  possessions. 

At  tlie  commencement  of  the  next  year,  Mahmood  died 
of  the  stone,  with  which  he  hod  been  long  afflicted.  His 
life  terminated  in  a  magnificent  edifice,  which  be  had  vainly 
called  **  The  Palace  of  Felicity:'^  immediately  before  he 
expired,  he  took  a  last  and  mournful  view  of  bis  army,  bis 
court,  and  the  enormous  treasures  which  he  bad  accumulated 
by  his  im})araileled  successes.  He  is  said  to  have  ooo* 
templated  them  with  a  sigh,  which  may  have  proceeded 
either  fmni  a  sense  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  glory,  or 
from  a  reluctance  to  abandon  his  vast  wealth  and  power. 
The  character  of  this  extraordinary  prince  has  been  given 
by  prejudiced  Mahomedan  authors:  justly  considering  bim 
as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  among  those  heroes  wbo  have 
propagated  their  faith  by  the  sword,  they  deem  him  worthy 
of  every  praise ;  but,  tliough  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  bis 
great  talents  as  a  warrior,  he  has  few  claims  to  any  other 
eulogium.  His  de!>irc  of  conquest  was  rendered  more  ter* 
rible  by  his  cruel  bigotry  ;  in  every  country  that  be  nib- 
dued,  the  horrors  of  war  were  increased  by  those  of  reli« 
gious  persecution  :  and  we  have  no  other  evidence  of  bis 
good  govenmient,  than  the  general  traiu^uillity  of  bis  own 
dominions;   an  effect  which  was  the  consequence  of 


9  The  JaU  are  a  trilie  of  Uitid«>ut,  many  of  whom  art  McUad  in  Hiiu 
dotitaii.  This  T:%Lif  art*  ver>  hr:ivt%  and  Iiave  uttaintHl  cuii»i<ltfrable  power. 
Many  of  t)ie  IIiii(U»o  T%)til\%  Xh'Vwx^  to  this  trilx*.  Tli«ry  onoe  |icmcwnl  a 
grr%x  part  of  the  Punjaub  and  Mooltan ;  and  a  largip  partioo  of  tha  Sikhi, 
wbo  at  prctent  inbabit  tboM  ooumriM,  are  dtacendad  Uron  th*  Jattk 
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j(f«al  &iKX««s  iu  foreign  wars,  and  might  have  proceeded  as 
wuch  from  a  dread  of  his  severity,  as  from  a  confidence  in 
hU  Jiu»tice«  The  popular  tale,  which  represents  his  vizier  as 
furelvudiug  to  ^now  the  language  of  birds,  and  explaining 
ilk'  UU'mlity  of  an  old  owl,  who,  after  wishing  ^*  Mahmood 
H  lok^  lUc,^^  offered  a  hundred  ruined  villages  as  a  dowry 
li>  Iwr  daughter,  presents,  in  an  eastern  form,  the  picture 
\^  41  n^i^^n  more  marked  by  desolation  than  improvement. 
klUlory  has  recorded  one  memorable  proof  of  his  resolute 
juailHw  A  poor  man  complained  that  a  young  noble  of 
t)H>  iHRirt  came  constantly  to  his  house  at  night,  turned  him 
ikUt  of  doom,  and  slept  with  his  wife.  The  monarch  bade 
him  give  him  notice  the  next  time  this  occurred.  He  did 
M^ ;  luui  Mahmood  went  with  him  to  his  house.  When  he 
l\>ai'htHl  it,  he  put  out  a  lamp  that  was  burning,  and  having 
ftnuul  the  paramour,  struck  off  his  head  with  one  blow  of 
KiA  ainiuitar.  Ho  then  called  for  a  light ;  and  after  viewing 
|h\>  iXU'iue,  fell  on  his  knees  and  returned  thanks  to  Heaven; 
Ht\ov  which,  he  bade  the  astonished  husband  bring  him 
¥(hU'4\  and  drank  an  immoderate  quantity.  ^^  You  are 
Mur|ii']HHl  at  my  actions,^^  said  Mahmood;  '^but  know, 
aiiuv  you  Informed  me  of  the  outrage  you  had  suffered,  I 
h^vv  U«>ither  Hlopt,  eat,  nor  drunk;  I  conceived  that  no 
yn^luM^  cxivpt  one  of  my  sons,  would  dare  openly  to  commit 
«^^  K^"^^  *  crime :  resolved  to  do  justice,  I  extinguished  the 
\{^\\\\  that  u^y  ftH?ling8  as  a  father  might  not  prevent  my 
\Kui*g  mv  tUuy  as  a  sovereign :  my  prayers  were  a  thanks- 
lltvtivy  to  thi)  Almighty,  when  I  saw  that  I  had  not  been 
\H^M)hvIKhI  Ui  kill  one  of  my  own  offspring;  and  I  drank,  as 
^\\H^  wiw»  Hko  a  man  dying  from  thirst*^." 

NUKuhhhI  hu»  Invn  charged  with  avarice;  but  there 
I^^H^r  \\^  \^  no  just  grounds  for  such  an  accusation.  His 
«^VUV\  Nva^  dUtingiiisluxl  for  its  attachment  to  him;  and  that 
Ivs^U^  \Hin  only  have  been  produced  in  such  men  by  libe- 

■ 

"^  ^^^  v^MtK'^imt^  U  I'^Utti)}  I  brieve,  by  every  historian  who  has  written 


/ 
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rality.  His  court  was  splendid  beyond  example.  The 
edifices  he  raised  were  grand ;  and  he  gave  to  learned  men 
and  poets  the  most  liberal  encouragement.  It  is  to  his  love 
of  literature,  that  we  owe  almost  all  that  'remains  of  the 
history  of  ancient  Persia,  contained  in  the  noble  epic  poem 
of  the  Sliah  Namah,  or  Book  of  Kings;  a  work  which  must 
endure  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  it  is  written. 
Unfortunately  for  the  fame  of  Mahmood,  as  a  munifioent 
patron  of  genius,  he  was  persuaded  by  envious  rivals  to 
diminish  the  reward  promised  to  Ferdosi.  The  bard  spumed 
the  present,  and  added  to  his  poem  a  bitter  satire  on  the 
lunge's  want  of  generosity  ;  but,  after  gi>ing  vent  to  his 
feelings,  he  tliought  it  prudent  to  leave  the  court,  and  retire 
to  his  native  city  of  Toos%  in  Khorassan.  Some  time 
elapsed  before  Malimood  saw  the  verses,  and  senable,  too 
late,  of  his  error,  he  tried  to  retrieve  his  fame  by  sending 
an  immease  sum  to  the  poet ;  but  the  rich  present  reached 
the  gates  of  Toos  as  the  body  of  Ferdo»  was  carrying  to  its 
grave,  and  it  was  rejected  by  his  virtuous  daughter,  too 
proud  to  accept  that  wealth  which  had  once  been  denied  to 
her  father ". 

The  territories  of  Subuctagcen  were  large:  they  were 
extended  by  his  son,  until  the  monarch  of  Ghizni  stood  on 
a  level  in  power  with  Shahpoor  and  Nousheerwan.  The 
limits  of  his  vast  kingdom  were  the  provinces  of  Greorgia 
and  Bagdad,  to  the  west  and  south-west ;  Bokharah  and 
Kashgur,  to  the  north  and  north-east ;  and  Bengal  and 
the  Deckan,  as  far  as  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the  east  and 
south-east.  But  the  rise  of  this  dynasty  was  not  more  rapid 
than  its  downfall,  which  we  may  date  from  the  death  of 
that  prince  to  whom  it  owes  all  its  lustre*.  The  successors 
of  Alalimood  merit  but  a  short  notice.     His  foresight  had 

*  Prrfare  to  the  Shah  Namah. 

'  In  wntinic  the  life  of  thit  prince,  I  hmre  mnsulted  every  ftathariCy  I 
niuld.  On  thiA,  aa  on  many  other  ocraaiona,  I  am  indelnad  to  the  grmt 
aomraqr  uid  labour  of  Vt  Guigiief.    I  bare  alto  been  aided  by  Dow*t 
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anticipated  a  contest  between  his  sons ;  and  his  fears  were 
confirmed  by  the  answer  df  the  elder ,  Massoud,  when  he 
asked  him  how  he  meant  to  behave  toward  his  brother 
Mahomed :  "  As  you  did  toward  your  brother  Ismail,'*  was 
the  bitter  reply ;  and  the  youth  was  true  to  his  word.  The 
moment  he  heard  of  his  father's  death,  he  commenced  his 
march  to  Ghizni.  He  is  said  to  have  made  a  moderate  offer 
of  accommodation  to  his  brother.  He  only  desired  to  hold 
in  independent  sovereignty  Irak,  Rhe,  and  Aderbijan,  and 
to  have  his  name,  as  the  elder,  (for,  though  they  were  twins, 
Massoud  was  first  bom,)  read  before  his  brother's  in  the 
public  prayers.  But  Mahomed  refused  all  overtures,  in 
the  vain  confidence  inspired  by  the  possession  of  bis  father's 
treasures  and  throne.  He  was  deserted ",  however,  by  all 
his  troops,  and  fell,  after  a  short  reign  of  five  months,  into 
the  hands  of  his  brother,  who  deprived  him  of  sight,  and 
placed  him  in  close  confinement.  The  first  enterprise  of 
Massoud  was  the  conquest  of  Kutch  and  Mekran.  He 
made  several  incursions  into  India,  to  maintain  the  tranquil- 
lity of  those  possessions  which  his  father  had  subdued. 
The  forts  of  Sersutty  and  Hassi  ^  are  the  only  conquests 
ascribed  to  him.  But  he  had  no  time  to  attack  others :  all 
his  means  were  required  to  defend  himself  from  a  formidable 
tribe  of  Tartars,  called  Seljookee,  who  had,  for  a  consider- 
able time  past,  made  predatory  incursions  into  Khorassan 
and  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  and  threatened  to  over- 
throw his  govemment.  Massoud  first  tried  to  negotiate  a 
peace  with  them.  He  had  an  interview  with  their  leader, 
Daood,  at  Bulkh,  and  entered  into  a  compact,  by  which  he 
agreed  to  give  these  dangerous  neighbours  some  pasture** 

Translation  of  Ferishta  and  Price's  Mahomedan  History;  and  I  have 
found  the  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh  almost  always  correspond  with  these  autho- 
rities. 

"  The  first  body  of  men  that  deserted  him,  were  what  Dow  calls  the 
slaves*;  but  he  has  translated  the  words  Gholam  Shah  erroneously.  They 
mean,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  ^^  the  guards  of  the  king.** 

X  This  is  probably  Uansl ;  a  fort  situated  to  the  west  of  Delhi,  now  sub- 
ject to  the  British  government. 
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grounds  for  their  flocks  within  his  territories;  but  their 
faithless  conduct  soon  convinced  him  of  the  inefficacy  of  this 
arrangement,  and  that  he  could  only  obtain  security  from 
their  violence  and  rapacity  by  his  sword.  Compelled  to 
resort  to  arms,  he  carried  on  a  petty  war  against  different 
branches  of  this  powerful  tribe  for  some  time  with  various 
aococssy  until  he  was  completely  defeated  in  a  great  action 
fimght  in  Khorassan.  He  displayed,  in  this  battle,  that 
valour  and  matchless  prowess  for  which  he  was  renowned^; 
but  it  only  enabled  him  to  save  his  own  person :  and  he 
deemed  his  affairs  so  desperate,  that  he  immediately  collected 
all  his  treasures,  and  commenced  his  retreat  toward  Lahore^ 
which  he  resolved  to  make  his  future  capital.  But  Massoud 
had  lost  the  control  of  his  army :  in  a  general  mutiny  % 
during  the  march,  the  vast  treasures  accumulated  by  his 
father  were  plundered  by  a  lawless  soldiery  and  a  mob  of 
camp  followers,  who  after  this  outrage  fell  on  each  other*; 
and  in  the  scene  of  confusion  that  ensued,  some  were  impo- 
verished, and  others  immensely  enriched.  When  they 
recovered  their  senses,  they  were  seized  with  a  dread  of 
punishment,  and  came  to  a  sudden  resolution  of  reinstating 
Mahomed,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  camp,  on  the  throne : 
thus  the  astonished  prince  found  himself  released  from  con* 
finement  and  hailed  as  sovereign  of  Ghizni.  Massoud,  be- 
fore he  well  knew  what  had  passed,  was  seized  and  carried 
before  a  brother  whom  he  had  deprived  of  sight,  but  who 
treated  him  with  such  clemency  as  he  could  not  have  ex- 
pected: he  was  only  doomed  to  l)e  imprisoned,  and  allowed 
to  select  the  place  of  his  confinement.  He  chose  the  fort  of 
Kurri,  to  which  he  retired  with  his  family,  and  remained 
there  for  several  years.  He  was  at  length  assassinated  by 
Ahmed,  the  son  of  Mahomed,  but  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  his  father.     The  latter  is  said  to  have  wept 


'  AhiiUfedha. 

*  Thif  mutiny  oocorred  on  ths  banks  of  ths  iiT«  laios. 

•  DUerbeloi. 
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when  he  heard  of  it»  and  he  instantly  wrote  to  Madood, 
the  son  of  the  murdered  monarch,  disclaiming  all  knowledge 
of  so  base  an  action ;  but  that  young  prince,  who  was  at 
Bulkh  when  the  event  occurred,  instantly  proclaimed  him- 
self  king,  and  marched  to  revenge  his  father.  He  encoun* 
tered  his  uncle^s  army  on  the  Indus,  defeated  it,  and  having 
made  Mahomed  and  his  sons  prisoners,  put  tliem  all  to 
death,  except  one  named  Rahim,  who  had  shown  kindness 
to  Massoud  in  his  distress. 

The  dynasty  of  Ghizni,  during  the  reign  of  Madood, 
lost  all  their  possessions  in  Persia ;  and  their  history,  from 
this  time  unto  their  complete  extinction,  during  above  a 
century,  presents  an  uninteresting  and  disgusting  detail  of 
petty  wars,  rebellions,  and  massacres.  The  chief  actors  in 
these  scenes  were  princes  of  the  royal  family,  and  usurping 
generals.  Ghizni  was  taken  from  Byram,  a  direct  descendant 
from  Mahmood,  by  Souri,  a  prince  of  Ghour  ^ ;  but  the 
former,  favoured  by  the  attachment  of  the  inhabitants  of  his 
capital,  recovered  it,  and  made  his  enemy  prisoner.  Unfor- 
tunately for  himself  and  his  subjects,  Byram  ^  knew  not  how 
to  use  his  victory :  he  sought  to  retaliate  the  disgrace  he 
had  suffered,  by  inflicting  the  most  cruel  punishment  on  his 
captive.  He  directed  him  to  be  stript,  pmnted  black,  then 
mounted  upon  d  lean  bullock,  with  his  face  turned  toward 
its  tail,  and  to  be  paraded  in  that  condition  through  the 
streets  of  Ghizni.  These  orders  were  obeyed ;  and  Souri, 
after  he  had  been  exposed  to  all  the  insults  which  a  sense* 
less  and  cowardly  mob  could  offer  to  a  brave  man,  was 
put  to   death  by  the   most  cruel   torture,   and  his   head 

^  Syfudeen  Souri  was  the  brother  of  Kutbuddeen  IVIahomed,  an  Affghan 
prince  of  Ohour,  who  was  son-in-law  to  Byram,  but  whom  that  monarch, 
for  reasons  which  are  not  stated,  put  to  death. — Price^s  Mahomedan  His- 
tory^ vol.  ii.  p.  309. 

c  This  prince  is  celebrated  by  almost  all  Maliomedan  authors  for  his 
wisdom  and  liberality.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  ;  and  both  poets  and 
historians  have  repaid  his  favours  with  praise. 
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sent  as  a  token  of  triumph  to  Sanjar**,  the  king  of  the 
Seljookian  dynasty,  who  then  ruled  over  Persia.  AUahi 
sometimes  called  AUahudeen,  the  brother  of  Souri,  no  sooner 
learnt  his  fate,  than  he  caUed  his  mountaineers  to  arms,  and 
advanced  toward  Ghizni  with  a  force  breathing  vengeance 
against  the  murderers  of  their  prince.  In  vain  Byram 
sought  to  intimidate  them  by  a  display  of  his  superior  num- 
bers, or  to  win  them  by  an  offer  of  peace.  It  was  not 
merely  to  reven^  the  death  of  Souri,  but  to  punish  the 
ignominy  with  which  their  chief  had  been  treated,  that  his 
countrymen  had  sworn ;  and  their  bosoms  glowed  with  a 
rage  only  to  be  appeased  by  the  blood  of  their  enemies. 
An  action  ensued,  fought  with  great  valour ;  but  the  fury 
of  the  assailants  was  irresistible.  Byram,  thrown  from  his 
elephant,  with  difficulty  saved  his  life,  and  fled  toward 
India:  his  army  was  completely  routed,  and  the  victorious 
Allah  entered  Ghizni,  and  abandoned  that  noble  city  for 
seven  days  to  the  fury  of  his  soldiers.  The  horrors  which 
they  perpetrated  cannot  be  described ;  neither  age  nor  sex 
were  spared :  the  humble  shed,  the  lofty  palace,  and  the 
sacred  temple,  were  all  mixed  in  one  common  ruin^  But 
the  appetite  of  vengeance  was  not  sated.  A  number  of 
the  nobles  and  priests  who  had  l)een  taken  prisoners,  were 
carried  tu  Ghour,  and  there  publicly  put  to  death :  their 
blood  was  used  to  moisten'  the  mortar  for  repairing  the 
walls  of  that  city.  The  cruelty  of  Byram  was  visited  on  his 
descendants.  His  grandson,  Khoosroo  the  Second,  was 
attacked  in  his  capital  of  Lahore  by  Mahomed,  the  cousin  ' 
of  AUahudeen;  and,  after  an  ineffectual  resistance,  was 
made  primmer,  and  soon  after  slain.  Khoosroo  was  the  last 
of  a  dynasty  whose  fame  in  history  may  be  solely  ascribed 

*  Sanj«r  wm  the  maurnal  uncle  of  B^rnun,  and  had  not  only  aided  him 
in  ohtaininf^  the  thrune,  hut  in  ke«>ping  it. 

•  Keri»hu- 
f  Ferishta. 

f  Mahcnncd  wai  th«  Mamd  in  luoceuiou  from  AUahudeen. 
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to  Sultan  Mahmood**,  They  were  overthrown  by  a  family 
which  had  long  submitted  to  them,  but  whose  uncertain 
allegiance  was  the  source  of  constant  uneasiness;  for  the 
princes  of  Ghour,  who  derived  their  descent  from  Zohauk', 
and  who  boasted  that  their  ancestors  had  successfully  op« 
posed  Feridoon,  could  ill  brook  dependence  under  the  rulers 
of  Ghizni.  The  situation  of  their  country,  amid  rugged 
and  barren  mountains,  was  favourable  to  insurrection  :  their 
power  increased  as  that  of  the  descendants  of  Subuctageen 
declined,  till  they  at  last  rose  on  their  ruin,  not  only  to  the 
throne  of  Ghizni,  but  of  India.  Their  glory,  however,  was 
short.  Botti  these  kingdoms,  at  the  death  of  Mahomed, 
fell  to  slaves  ^,  who  had  been  educated  and  adopted  by  him, 
for  he  left  no  children  to  inherit  his  fortunes. 


^  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  princes  of  Ghizni,  as  recorded  by  Alajor 
Price. 

Names  of  Princes. 


Abustakecn 

Subuctageen 

Ismail 

Mahmood 

]!^Iahomed 

3Iassoud 

Madood 

Massoud 

AJy 


Yeaw  of 
Accession  to  thn  Throna. 

A.  H.    A.  D. 

•  •         • 

.      365  976 

.     387  997 

387  997 

.       .     421  1030 

422  1031 

433  1041 

441  1049 

441  1049 


Abdurraeheed 
Fiirrukhzaud 
Ibrauliim 
Massoud         . 
Arslan  Shah 
Behram  Shah 
Khoosroo  Shah 
Khoosroo  Malek 


Years  of 
Accession  to  the  Throne. 

A.  II.  A.  D. 

443  1052 

.   444  1053 

450  1059 

492  1098 

508  1104 

.  512  1108 

547  1152 

555  1160 


*  Perish  ta. 

^  Of  these  slaves,  Kuttub,  Eldoze,  and  Altumish,  were  the  most  cele- 
brated. 
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history  of  the  seljookee  dynasty,  with  a  shoftt 
notice  of  some  of  the  pftlnces  of  khaurizm. 

Although  a  great  part  of  Persia  had  been  subject  to  the 
princes  of  Sainanee  and  of  Ghizni,  both  families  of  Turkish 
descent,  it  had  never  been  completely  subdued  by  the  Tartar 
tribes^;  but^  in  its  weak  and  distracted  state,  it  could  not 
long  remain  exempt  from  a  fate  to  which  more  than  half  the 
world  has  been  exposed.  For,  whether  we  turn  our  view 
to  the  fertile  plains  of  China,  the  rich  provinces  of  India, 
the  ruggetl  wastes  of  northern  Europe,  or  the  beautiful 
▼alleys  of  Asia  Minor,  we  find  thnt  all  in  turn  have  been 
invaded  by  warlike  tribes ;  who,  issuing  fnwi  the  vast  and 
varied  countries  of  Tartary,  have  plunderixl  and  subdued 
the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth.  Great  and  jwwerful  causes 
«k>nc  could  produce  so  extraordinary  an  effect.  These  are 
to  be  found  in  the  |)ersonal  character,  the  condition,  the 
habits,  and  manners  of  the  Tartars.  Every  male  is  a  sol- 
dier; every  female  is  educated  to  attend  and  aid  a  husband, 
whose  dwelling  is  a  slight  tent  of  eoarse  wool,  whose  food 
is  supplied  by  his  (1(K*ks  or  the  cliase,  whose  occupation  is 
war,  and  who,  even  in  peace,  changes  his  alwtle  with  the 
season.  The  man  is  robust,  hardy,  brave  ;  the  woman  is  a 
stranger  to  all  those  luxuries  which  nourish  effiminacy ;  and 
their  children,  at  an  age  when  in  other  countries  they  are 
treated  as  infants,  ride  and  manage  the  most  unruly  horses. 
Such  is  the  race  of  human  beings,  who,  divided  into  large 

*  We  md  in  Hrrockitiii  indeed,  that  the  rVrthiant  oonqnered  all  A»ia, 
mmi  roied  ortr  it  for  tome  time ;  and  the  Parthian  nMinarcha  are  laid,  l>y 
Offcek  auUiort,  to  have  been  of  8cTthian  deAcrnt.  FenkiM  admits  that  the 
Cribei  of  Turan  had  a  iKirtiai  poaaewiuu  uf  Pemia  f«ir  twelve  years  |  but  ve 
iMve  np  authentic  record,  which  can  hsid  ua  to  proouuiioe  that  the  whole 
kiagdon  was  erer,  before  this  period,  cooipteicly  auhdatd  by  lh«  Tartan. 
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families  or  tribes,  roam  over  Tartary.  Each  tribe  obeys  an 
hereditary  chief,  who  exercises  rather  a  patriarchal  than  an 
absolute  sway  ;  and  who  is  at  once  supported  and  checked 
by  the  authority  of  the  reish-suffeeds",  or  elders,  presiding 
over  the  different  branches  of  the  tribe.  The  numbers  in 
any  particular  tribe  are  often  greatly  increased  by  the  ad- 
mission of  captives,  or  the  reduction  of  another  tribe  to  be 
« their  subjects  or  rather  adherents :  but  they  are  still  more 
frequently  diminished  by  internal  divisions;  and  when  a 
discontented  son  or  nephew  of  a  chief  or  elder  separates 
with  his  foUovvers,  they  generally  adopt  his  name,  and  be* 
come  a  distinct  tribe,  though  still  considering  themselves  a 
branch  from  the  original  stock.  This  is  one  among  many 
causes  which  gives  new  names  every  day  to  these  tribes^ 
and  throws  such  a  confusion  into  their  genealogy  as  is  not 
to  be  unravelled  ". 

The  Tartars  are  constantly  at  war,  either  against  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  or  man — ^generally  the  latter.  Their 
country  is  either  distracted  by  petty  factions,  or  united 
under  some  great  leader,  who  conducts  them  to  plunder 
and  conquest  in  distant  lands.  They  may  be  said  to 
esteem  no  qualities,  except  valour  in  man  and  chastity  in 
woman.  There  is  only  one  path  to  eminence,  that  of 
military  renown.  To  it  the  whole  nation  crowd;  and, 
though  attached  to  their  hereditary  chief,  and  envious  of 
other  tribes,  they  readily  join  the  standard  of  any  great 
leader,  distinguished  by  his  superior  courage  and  conduct* 
His  success  makes  him  their  king ;  his  failure  reduces  him 
to  their  equal.    As  the  hordes®  proceeding  on  foreign 

■>  The  literal  meaning  of  this  word  is  "  grey-heard:"  and  the  authority 
was,  no  douht,  meant  only  to  be  given  to  elders ;  hut  it  is  often  hereditary, , 
and  thus  sometimes  falls  to  young  men. 

"  The  astonishing  labour  and  learning  of  the  elder  Be  Guignes.  has 
afforded,  in  his  History  of  the  Huns  and  Tartars,  great  information  on  thi< 
subject.  That  production  has  always  appeared  to  me  entitled  to  the  first 
rank  among  the  works  of  European  orientalists. 

^  This  word  is  evidently  derived  from  vourdUy  or  urdu  ;  which  signifitt 
a  camp  composed  of  many  tribes. 
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expeditions,  quit  their  usual  residences  or  rather  encamp* 
ments,  these  are  speedily  occupied  by  others,  ranging  in 
search  of  better  pasture  lands,  or  driven  by  powerful 
neighbours  from  those  whicli  they  possessed ;  thus  the 
body  in  advance  have  no  retreat,  nor  do  they  desire  one: 
wherever  they  pitch,  their  rude  tents  are  their  habitations ; 
and  all  tlieir  wealth,  which  consists  in  horses,  camels,  and 
sheep,  accompanies  their  march.  They  are,  in  fact,  a 
moving  nation  of  soldiers,  whose  hostile  attack  is  never 
embarrassed  by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their  own 
defence.  They  seldom  invade  great  empires  except  when 
on  the  decline;  and  this  has,  no  doubt,  been  among  the 
chief  causes  of  tlieir  success.  A  population,  however 
numerous,  rendered  efieminatc  by  prosperity,  and  a  great 
proportion  of  which  is  devoted  to  peaceable  occupations, 
eannot  cope  with  such  a  band.  The  army  of  tlie  state  has 
at  once  to  defend  the  country  from  devastation,  and  to 
meet  a  daring  enemy  in  the  field:  a  defeat  is  fatal,  a 
victory  not  decisive ;  for  the  invaders  have  neither  wealth 
nor  country  to  lose.  They  have  not  even  a  place  to  fly 
to;  and  can  hardly  be  conquered  without  being  extir- 
pated. 

The  fame  of  these  Tartar  tribes  was  so  great,  that  tlie 
very  rumour  of  their  intended  invasion  threw  a  government 
into  confusion.  When  we  consider  their  means  of  war, 
we  can  scarcely  be  surpriseil  at  so  many  raonorchs  liaving 
purcliased  an  exemption  from  immediate  danger,  and  added 
for  the  moment  to  their  personal  power,  by  the  delusive 
and  dangerous  expedient  of  granting  lands  for  the  flocks, 
and  accepting  the  military  service  of  these  fomiidahle 
eoemies.  In  every  case  where  this  luis  been  done,  the 
result  has  been  tlie  same.  The  report  of  tlie  fruitful  and 
delightful  piuitures  which  the  ])olicy  or  valour  of  their 
countrymen  had  acquired,  has  flown  into  Tartary ;  and 
the  arrival  of  fresh  tribes  has  at  once  stimulated  and  enaliled 
those  who  have  already  obtained  a  settlement  to  complete 
the  conquest  they   originally  intendeii.      But  they  have 
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seldom  maintained  for  any  long  period  the  countries  they 
have  subdued.  To  men  accustomed  to  coarse  fare  and 
incessant  fatigue,  indulgence  and  repose  seem  a  Paradise ; 
and  when  they  attain  it,  their  joy  is  intemperate.  The 
consequence  is  natural :  they,  in  their  turn,  fall  the  victims 
of  that  wealth  and  luxury,  which  excited  their  enterprise 
and  promoted  their  success. 

The  Tartar  tribe  of  Seljookee  derive  their  name  from 
Seljook,  a  chief  of  great  reputation,  who  had  been  com* 
pelled  to  quit  the  court  of  Bighoo  Khan,  the  sovereign  of 
the  Turks  of  Kapchack^  Seljook,  who  had  proceeded 
with  his  tribe  to  the  plains  of  Bokharah,  died  at  a  very 
advanced  age.  His  son  Michail  became  known  to  Sultan 
Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  and  was  greatly  honoured  by  that 
monarch ;  who,  according  to  several  writers,  persuaded 
him  to  cross  the  Oxus  and  settle  in  Khorassan.  But  this 
rests  on  doubtful  evidence.  The  numbers  of  this  tribe 
and  their  adherents  appear,  from  the  same  authors^,  to  have 
been  very  great.  They  relate,  that  on  Mahmood  asking 
the  ambassador  of  their  chief  what  force  they  could  bring 
to  his  aid  :  *'  Send  this  arrow,*^  said  the  envoy,  presenting 
one  of  two  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  ^^  and  fifty  thousand 
horse  will  appear  1*^  '^  Is  that  all  ?^  exclaimed  Mahmood. 
'^  Send  this,^'  said  he,  presenting  the  other,  ^^  and  an  equal 
number  will  follow .*"  '^  But  suppose  I  was  in  extreme 
distress,*^  observed  the  monarch,  "  and  wanted  your  utmost 
exertions?'*  "  Then,^'  replied  the  ambassador,  "  send 
my  bow,  and  two  hundred  thousand  horse  will  obey  the 
summons !"  The  proud  conqueror  heard  witli  secret  alarm 
this  terrifying  account  of  their  numbers  ;  and  we  are  told 
that, he  anticipated  the  future  overthrow  of  his  empire^ 

'  Khondemir  states,  that  Bighoo  Khan,  was  chief  of  the  Turkish  tribtt 
dwelling  on  the  plain  of  Khezer,  i,e.  Kapchack;  but  authors  dififer  as  to 
the  rank  and  residence  of  Seljook.  The  flatterers  of  the  dynasty  make  him 
the  thirty-fourth  in  lineal  descent  from  Afrasiab. 

1  D'Herbelot,  &c. 

^  Some  authors  add,  ^hat  the  ambassador  was  kept,  in  restraint,  leit  ih$ 
formidable  bow  and  arrows  should  be  seat ;  but  this  is  improbable. 
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The  fint  landB  which  this  tribe  received  from  the  family 
of  Ghizni  were  granted  by  Massoud,  who  was  forced,  by 
hia  inability  to  oppose  their  progress,  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  them.  The  consequences  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. After  the  defeat  of  Massoud,  they  became  masters 
of  Khorassan.  They  had  before  possessed  a  territory 
stretching  from  thence  to  the  Jaxartes.  Their  leader, 
Toghrul,  now  assumed  the  title  and  state  of  a  sovereign 
at  Nishapore ;  whence  he  was  induced  to  extend  his  coo- 
quests  to  the  westward,  by  what  lie  heard  concerning  the 
clistracted  state  of  the  territories  and  capital  of  the  Caliph 
UUKaim.  Having  left  his  brother  Daood  in  Khorassan, 
he  advanced  into  Irak ;  having  subdued  it,  he  proceeded 
to  Bagdad,  which  he  took,  and  became  master  of  the 
person  of  the  caliph*.  His  next  expedition  was  against 
Moossul,  and  the  territory  around  it,  which  he  soon 
conquered,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Bagdad,  where  he 
was  received  in  great  pomp  by  Ul-Kaim.  The  Tartar 
monarch,  we  are  told,  approached  the  successor  of  the 
prophet  on  foot,  accompanied  by  his  nobles,  who,  laying 
aside  their  arms,  joined  in  the  procession.  The  caliph 
appeared  with  all  the  mummery  of  state  that  belonged  to 
his  high  office.  He  was  seated  on  a  throne^  which  was 
concealed  bv  a  dark  veil.  The  celebrated  bourda  or  black 
mantle  of  the  Abliasides  was  thrown  over  liis  shoulder ; 
bis  right  hand  held  the  staiT  of  Mahomed.  Toghrul 
kissed  the  ground ;  and,  after  standing  for  a  short  time 
in  a  respectful  posture,  was  led  to  the  caliph,  near  whom 
be  was  placed  on  another  throne.  His  commission  was 
then  read ;  which  appointed  him  the  lieutenant  or  vice- 
gerent of  the  vicar  of  the  holy  prophet,  and  the  lord  of 
all  Maliomedans.  He  was  invested  with  seven  dresses, 
and  liad  seven  slaves  bestowed  on  him;  a  ceremony  im« 
plying  that  he  was  apix)inted  to  rule  the  seven  regions 

*  Th«  name  of  Uiit  caliph's  Yisier  was  MaHk^-Rahiiii,  ths  liH  of  Uw 
CnntJy  of  Um  Ihkmoo  wlio  pownd  soy  power. 
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subject  to  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  A  veil  of 
gold  stuff  scented  with  musk  was  thrown  over  his  head, 
ou  which  two  crowns  were  placed,  one  for  Arabia,  the 
other  for  Persia ;  while  two  swords  were  girt  on  his  loins^ 
to  signify  that  he  was  ruler  both  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West.  This  display  satisfied  the  pride  of  the  caliph ; 
and  die  Tartar  chief  was  pleased  to  receive  a  confirmation 
of  past  and  a  sanction  for  future  conquest,  from  the 
spiritual  head  of  his  faith,  who  was  still  deemed  by 
orthodox  Mahomedans  the  only  source  of  legitimate 
authority. 

Toghrui  was  successful  in  several  actions  with  the  armies 
of  the  declining  empire  of  Constantinople,  which  opposed 
him  when  he  invaded  Georgia  and  Iberia^  He  had 
before  completely  subdued  Persia,  and  adopted  every 
measure  to  make  his  rule  there  permanent.  He  appears 
to  have  thought  that  a  close  alliance  with  the  family  of 
the  caliphs  would  tend  to  increase  his  power.  His  sister 
had  already  married  Ul-Kaim  ;  and  he  desired  to  strengthen 
the  connexion  and  to  add  to  his  own  glory,  by  espousing 
the  daughter  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  We 
are  told  that  the  pride  of  the  house  of  Abbas  was  shocked, 
and  that  some  hesitation  was  shown ;  but  Toghrui  had 
not  learnt  to  bear  disappointment ;  and  the  relief  he  gave 
to  the  distress  of  the  caliph,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by 
his  rebellious  servants,  reminded  that  proud  pontiff  of  his 
dependence.  The  princess  was  sent,  and  the  nuptials 
were  celebrated  with  the  greatest  splendour.  But  the 
royal  bridegroom,  who  had  arrrived  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
only  enjoyed  the  happiness  he  had  so  anxiously  sought 
for  a  few  months.  He  died  of  an  illness  caught  at  the 
mountain  fortress  of  Roodbar",  where  he  had  gone  to 
pass  the  summer,  that  he  might  avoid  the  heats  and  un- 
wholesome air  of  the  city  of  Rhe. 

^  De  OuigneB. 

1^  Ruodbtir  lies  about  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Kazreen. 
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Toghrul  Beg  seems  to  hare  had  the  had  and  the  good  quiu 
Hties  of  a  Tartar  chief.  Violent  in  his  temper,  and  insati- 
A)e  of  conquest,  he  was  distinguished  by  courage,  frank- 
iMss,  and  generosity.  His  family  and  tribe  had  embraced 
the  Mahomedan  doctrine.  Their  conversion  may  be  dated 
from  the  first  settlement  of  Seljoolc  near  Bokharah ;  to  which 
province  the  Arabs  had  some  centuries  before  spread  their 
creed  and  their  dominion.  Toghrul,  who  was  hailed  by  the 
cafiph  on  his  first  victories  in  Perria  with  the  title  of  Rukun« 
u-deen,  or  *<  the  pillar  of  the  faith,^  appears  to  have  been  a 
lealous  promoter  of  the  religion  he  professed.  He  erected 
a  great  number  of  mosques,  and  gave  distinction  to  pious 
and  learned  men.  It  was  to  this  disposition  in  Toghrul 
and  his  immediate  successors,  that  the  caliphs  owed  an  ease 
and  dignity  far  superior  to  their  condition  under  the  princes 
of  the  family  of  Dilemee ;  who  had  latterly  ceased  to  treat 
them  even  with  such  marks  of  external  respect,  as  in  their 
diaracter  of  spiritual  princes  they  appeared  entitled  to. 

Alp-Arselan  (for  he  is  best  known  under  this  title,  which 
OMans  '*  the  conquering  lion,**)  succeeded  his  uncle';  and 
the  empire  of  Toghrul  could  not  have  descended  to  a 
worthier  heir.  He  united  valour  and  generosity  with  the 
love  of  learning  and  the  sciences ;  and  could  we  regard  him 
in  the  same  light  in  which  he  is  considered  by  Mahomedan 
authors,  who  deem  his  cruel  persecution  of  the  Christians  in 
Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Iberia,  the  most  praiseworthy  of 
his  actions,  we  should  term  him  one  of  the  best,  as  he  cer- 
tainly is  one  of  the  most  renowned  among  the  sovereigns  of 
Asia.  His  invasion  of  Georgia,  and  the  cruelties '  he  com- 
mittcd   there,   because   the  inhabitants  were  reluctant   to 

■  Alp-ArMUa  ww  the  mmi  of  Daood  Hff^  who,  Uiirin|t  hit  Itfe,  had  hmn 
•»  the  bMt  t/grw»  with  Tof^hnil ;  und  AJp- Ant* Un  h«l  rMomnieiMled  himself 
■a  Much  to  his  uode,  that,  at  his  father's  Ueath,  he  was  ONiiimied  by  him  iu 
the  importaat  guvmuneiit  of  Khurassan. 

'  He  put  a  htfge  inm  collar,  (Klumiierair  sa\*s,  a  hitrte-shoe,)  at  a  mark 
mt  i^^nomduj^  on  the  neck  of  every  Christian  who  refused  to  change  hit 
feligion. 

Vol.  I.  P 
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^mbnce  the  fidth  of  Mahomedy  roused  the  Court  of  Con- 
stantinople to  a  sense  of  its  imminent  danger  from  the 
-peogtesa  of  the  monarch  of  Persia,  whose  armies  were 
advanced  as  far  as  Phrygia.  The  Empress  Eudocia  had 
married  Romanus  Dic^ienes;  and  this  brave  leader^  whom 
Persian  authors  call  Oormanus,  took  the  field  at  the  head  of 
the  imperial  forces;  and  by  his  courage  and  skill  soon  forced 
the  scattered  and  enciunbered  armies  of  Persia  to  fall  bade 
on  their  own  frontier.  Bomanus  desired  to  improve  his 
success,  and  advanced  into  Armenia  and  Aderbijan :  he  was 
met  near  the  village  of  Konongp  in  the  latter  by  Alp- Arse- 
Ian,  who,  though  confident  in  his  own  courage  and  that  of 
his  army,  shuddered,  as  his  panegyrists'  state,  at  the  thought 
of  shedding  the  blood  of  true  believers,  and  ofiered  liberal 
terms  to  the  Roman  emperor;  but  that  prince,  they  add» 
imputed  his  moderation  to  a  wrong  cause,  and  replied  widi 
insolence,  ^^  That  he  would  hearken  to  no  terms,  unless  the 
Persian  king  abandoned  his  camp  to  the  Roman  army,  and 
surrendered  his  capital,  Rhe,  as  a  pledge  of  his  sinoere  desire 
for  peace."  When  Alp-Arselan  received  this  answer,  he 
prepared  for  action.  The  numbers  of  the  armies  wen^ 
unequal ;  that  of  Romanus  was  the  most  numerous.  But 
we  cannot  credit  those  partial  historians  who  assert,  that 
the  Greeks  had  three  hundred  thousand^  men,  while  AJpv 
Axselan  had  only  twelve  thousand.  It  was  no  less  impos- 
sible for  the  Roman  empire,  at  this  period,  to  send  so  vast  a 
force  to  a  war  on  its  frontier,  than  for  the  monarch  of  Persia 
to  have  trusted  his  life  and  fortune  on  the  success  of  a  battle 

>  De  Onignef.    £linaciii. 

*  According  to  D*Herbelot,  who  copies  Persian  authors,  this  was  the  state 
of  the  two  armies.  The  more  probable  aocoont  of  De  Ghiignes  is,  that  Alp« 
Arselan  had  forty  thousand  men ;  and  that  the  army  of  Romanus,  which  at 
the  opening  of  die  season  consisted  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand,  had 
been  much  reduced,  and  was  imprudently  separated  in  distant  operations  t 
thus  the  force  with  the  emperor  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  very  superior 
in  numbers  to  that  of  Alp -Arselan,  as  it  was  weakened,  just  before  the 
action,  by  the  desertion  of  a  body  of  the  Turkoman  tribe  of  Gus,  or  Uzse,  as 
the  Roman  writers  call  them. 
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fixigbt  by  10  smidl  a  portion  of  bb  airoy.  Respectable 
authors  state,  tbat  he  had  forty  thousand  men ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  his  enemies  did  not  much  exceed  that  number^* 
Bomanus  was  confident  of  victory ;  Alp- Arselan  determined 
not  to  survive  defeat.  He  made  a  display  of  pious  resign 
nation  to  his  iate,  by  tying  up  the  toil^  of  his  own  horse, 
and  by  clothing  himself  in  a  white  robe,  or  shroud,  per- 
fumed with  musk^.  The  exchange  of  his  bow  and  arrows 
for  a  sdmetar  and  mace,  declared  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  resolved  to  fight ;  while  his  conduct,  his  dress,  and  his 
if)eeches,  proclaimed  to  every  soldier,  that  if  he  could  not 
preserve  his  earthly  kingdom  by  a  victory  over  the  infidels, 
he  was  resolved  to  obtain  a  glorious  crown  of  martyrdom. 
The  troops  of  Romanus  commenced  the  action,  and  were 
at  first  successful ;  but  the  valour  of  their  emperor  led  him 
too  far;  and  when  he  desired  to  retreat  to  his  camp,  a  con- 
fusion arose  in  his  ranks  from  the  cowardice  or  treachery 
of  one  of  his  principal  leaders,  who  withdrew  a  large  divi* 
sion  from  his  support  The  experience  of  Alp-Arselan 
took  advanUgc  of  this  crisis :  a  general  charge  of  his  whole 
army  completed  the  defeat  of  his  enemies.  All  that  personal 
courage  could  effect,  was  done  by  Romanus  to  repair 
the  disorder  of  his  troops :  he  fought  to  the  last  with  a 
courage  that  gained  strength  from  de^iair;  but  overwhelmed 
by  numbers,  wounded,  and  thrown  on  tlie  grounds  he  was 
seized  and  carried  to  Alp-Arselan  by  an  obscure  ofiicer 
whom  that  monarch  the  morning  before,  at  a  general 
review,  had  threatened  to  disgrace,  on  account  of  his  mean 
and  deformed  appearance '.  The  King  of  Persia  could 
hardly  believe  his  good  fortune;  but  having  ascertained, 

^  8«T«ml  wertMm  auUion  state  that  ilit  Pcniaiit  hM4  thm  adraBtas*  ^ 
mmmhen* 

*  Tha  hortet  in  Penia  hava  long  taib  t  but  it  b  tha  cotton  to  tia  thin 
mp^  whkfa  not  only  improvce  the  anioial*!  a|>peanuica,  tmt  prpTents  tha  tail 
Uailing  on  tlia  |cnmnd,  or  being  whitkad  about,  wben  wet  or  dirty,  to  tba 
anaoyanca  of  tba  rider. 

*  UaOvignai. 

*  IThriaiBUf  nl  Akhbir  ami  A*"«'^n^. 

P  9 
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from  the  evidence  of  his  former  ambassadors^  and  from  the 
tears  of  the  captive  Romans,  who  wept  on  seeing  their  un- 
fortunate emperor,  that  he  actually  possessed  the  person  of 
Bomanus,  he  treated  his  prisoner  with  extreme  kindness  and 
distinction :  he  uttered  no  reproaches  that  could  wound  a 
bumbled  monarch,  but  gave  vent  to  the  honest  indignation 
of  a  warrior  at  the  base  and  cowardly  conduct  of  those  who 
had  deserted  and  abandoned  so  brave  a  leader.  We  are 
told  that  he  asked  his  captive  at  their  first  conference,  what 
he  would  have  done  if  fortune  had  reversed  their  lot.  **I 
would  have  ^ven  thee  many  a  stripe',*'  was  the  imprudent 
and  virulent  answer.  This  expression  of  haughty  and 
unsubdued  spirit  excited  no  anger  in  the  brave  and  generous 
conqueror.  He  only  smiled,  and  asked  Romanus  what  he 
expected  would  be  done  to  him.  "  If  thou  art  crueir  said 
the  emperor,  "  put  me  to  death.  If  vain-glorious,  load  me 
with  chains,  and  drag  me  to  thy  capital.  If  generous,  grant 
me  my  liberty*.''  Alp-Arselan  was  neither  cruel  nor  vain- 
glorious :  he  released  his  prisoner,  gave  all  his  officers  who 
were  captives,  dresses  of  honour,  and  distinguished  them  by 
every  mark  of  his  friendship  and  regard.  Romanus,  to 
requite  these  favours,  agreed  to  pay  a  large  ransom  \  and  to 
remit  a  fixed  tribute  annually.  But  he  could  never  recover 
his  throne,  which  had  been  usurped  during  his  absence. 
He  showed  however  his  attention  to  his  faith,  by  sending  all 
the  money  he  could  raise,  to  fulfil,  in  part  at  least,  the 
obligations  into  which  he  had  entered.   Alp-Arsclan,  pleased 

'  De  Guignes,  voi  iii.  pa^e  210. 

*  Major  Price  in  hia  M^omedan  History  gives  an  abridged  account  of  the 
life  of  Alp-Arsclan.  He  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  Kholasaut-ul- 
Akhbar,  that  the  conduct  of  Romanus,  after  he  was  taken,  was  mean  and 
submissive ;  and  that  he  *^  implored  the  forgiveness  of  his  conqueror.**  But 
we  have  an  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Roman  emperor  from  too  many 
authentic  sources  to  believe  a  Mahomedan  writer,  who,  by  detracting  from 
the  fortitude  of  Romanus,  lessens  the  fame  of  his  generous  enemy. 

*^  A  million  pieces  of  gold  was  the  sum  fixed  for  the  ransom  ;  and  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  for  tlic  annual  tribute.  The  siun  paid  was  two 
hundred  thousand.-^D£  GviOKSS. 
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with  this  conduct  of  his  former  cncmy^  was  preparing  to 
restore  him  by  arms,  when  he  learnt  that  the  unfortunate 
Romanus  Diogenes  had  been  imprisoned  and  put  to  death 
by  his  subjects. 

After  his  triumph  over  the  Roman  army,  Alp-Arsclan 
resolved  on  a  still  more  arduous  enterprise.  He  desired  to 
establish  the  rule  of  the  family  of  Seljook  over  their  native 
country ;  and  summoned  his  warriors  to  invade  those  vast 
regions  whence  their  fathers  had  issued.  His  power  ex« 
tended  from  Arabia  to  the  Oxus.  He  was  enriched  by  the 
spoils  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  his  army  consisted  of  two 
hundred  thousand  soldiers.  Since  he  defeated  the  Romans, 
be  had  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Khaurizm.  He  now 
commanded  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the  Oxus,  which  he 
passed  without  opposition.  But  his  proud  career  was  at  its 
close.  His  operations  in  Khaurizm  had  been  much  pro- 
longed by  the  resistance  of  a  small  fortress,  called  Berzem, 
defended  by  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Yusuph  K  The  sultan, 
irritated  that  his  grand  designs  should  have  been  delayed 
by  so  contemptible  a  place,  ordered  its  gallant  commander 
to  appear  before  him ;  and,  with  feelings  unworthy  of  his 
character,  loaded  him  with  abuse  and  reproaches  for  his 
insolence  and  obstinacy  in  resisting  the  Pendan  army. 
Yusuph  was  provoked  to  a  violent  reply ;  and,  on  hearing 
an  order  for  his  being  put  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner,  he 
drew  his  dagger,  and  flew  at  the  Persian  monarch.  The 
guards  rushed  in ;  but  Alp-Arselan,  who  deemed  himself 
unequalled  in  skill  as  an  archer,  seized  his  bow,  and  ordered 
them  to  keep  aloof ^.  They  did  so:  the  sultan  missed  his 
aim,  and,  before  he  could  draw  another  arrow,  fell  under 
the  dagger  of  the  assailant,  who  received  the  death  he  had 
braved  from  a  thousand  hands,  while  the  wounded  monardi 
was  borne  to  another  tent '.     '*  I  now  call  to  mind,^  said 


t  Il«  it  termed  Ymnph  Kntwal  by  Vt  Ouigncs  |  Iml  Kntwil  ncrelj 
mnuM  ^  conmuiiMUnt  of  the  fort.** 
»  D*llfrlicloc  umI  AbuianKlge. 
*  !>•  Guignn,  toL  iii.  fg9  213. 
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AIp-Arsekm  to  those  who  surrounded  him,  *y  two  lessons 
which  I  received  from  a  reverend  sage.  The  one  bade  me 
despise  no  man ;  the  other,  not  to  estimate  myself  too 
highly^  or  to  confide  in  my  personal  prowess.  I  have  neg- 
lected what  his  wisdom  taught.  The  vast  numbers  of  my 
atwj,  which  I  viewed  yesterday  from  an  eminence,  mad^ 
Ine  believe  that  all  obstacles  would  yield  to  my  power.  To 
day,  presuming  on  my  strength  and  skill,  I  desired  to  slay 
the  governor  of  Berzem  with  my  own  hands,  and  would  not 
allow  others  to  prevent  his  assault.  I  have  perished  from 
iny  ertors;  and  my  end  will  shew  how  weak  is  the  power 
6f  kings  and  the  force  of  man,  when  opposed  to  the  decrees 
of  destiny  ".'•  He  lived  long  enough  to  deliver  over  his 
empire  to  his  son,  Malik  Shah,  who  had  been  before  pro- 
claimed and  crowned  as  his  successor  °,  and  to  make  the 
principal  officers  swear  fidelity  to  him.  With  his  dying 
breath  he  entreated  his  son  to  intrust  the  chief  management 
of  affairs  to  the  wise  and  pious  Nizam-ul-MuIk^;  a  justly 
celebrated  minister,  to  whose  virtue  and  ability  he  attributed 
the  success  and  prosperity  of  his  own  reign.  This  monarch 
was  buried  at  Merv,  in  Ehorassan,  and  the  following  im- 
pressive sentence  was  engraven  on  his  tomb :  **  All  you 
who  have  seen  the  glory  of  AIp-Arselan  exalted  to  the 
heavens,  come  to  Merv,  and  you  will  behold  it  buried  in 
the  dust.*" 

.  The  character  of  Alp-Arselah  is  displayed  in  his  actions. 
His  person  was  remarkable  for  grace  and  strength.  He 
was  brave  and  generous,  and  seldom  cruel ;  except  wherd 
his  bigot  zeal,  as  a  Mahomedan,  led  him  to  believe  that 
God  could  be  propitiated  by  the  oppression  of  those  whoni 
he  deemed  infidels,  and  that  it  was  a  sacred  duty  to  compel 
them,  by  the  dread  of  pain,  ignominy,  and  death,  to  quit 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  adopt  that  of  the  pibphet 

°*  Elniacin. 
»  D*Herbelot. 
^  Pe  Ouign«t« 
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of  Arabifl.  His  life  was  passed  in  the  arinj :  the  civil 
gorernment  of  his  oountrj  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
committed  to  a  minister,  whose  pnuse  is  a  favourite  theme 
of  every  eastern  historian.  Nisam-ul-Mulk '  shared  the 
glory  of  his  sovereign :  but  the  diaracter  of  Alp-Arsdan 
is  elevated  by  that  of  his  minister.  We  must  equally  ad- 
mire the  disocmmcnt  which  discovered  such  rare  abilities 
and  virtue,  and  the  noble  and  unsuspecting  confidence  which 
gave  them  so  unbounded  a  sphere  of  action.  Under  the 
direction  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  the  territories  of  Alp-Arselan 
attained  the  highest  prosperity.  Justice  was  weO  adminis- 
tered ;  colleges  and  mosques  were  erected  in  every  city ; 
learning  was  encouraged;  the  poor  were  protected;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Persia  confessed,  that  the  conquest  of  their 
country  by  the  savage  Tartars,  which  they  had  dreaded  as 
the  worst  of  evils,  had  proved  the  greatest  of  blessings. 
This  minister  however  had  no  talents  as  a  general :  in  the 
few  military  operations  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  seems 
to  have  trusted  more  to  his  piety  than  his  valour.  When 
foiled  in  his  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  a  castle  *  in 
Pars,  he  consoled  himself  by  the  philosophical  reflexion, 
^  That  a  man  should  not  become  impatient  from  disappoint- 
ment, as  it  could  not  cure,  though  it  doubled  the  pain':" 
and  when  the  same  fortress  capitulated,  from  the  fountains 
which  supplied  it  becoming  dry,  he  attributed  his  success 
solely  to  his  prayers.  His  flatterers  have  not  hesitated  to 
deem  its  fall  one  of  many  miracles,  which,  they  say,  were 
wrought  by  this  able  and  holy  man*.  But  the  warrior 
monarch  did  not  require  the  aid  of  the  philosopher's  sword : 
it  was  to  dispense  the  blessings  of  good  government,  not  to 

'  He  it  only  known  hj  his  Utb>,  which  meant  ^  the  itfuUtor  of  the 


<  The  rebel  wwnnamirr  of  thb  cattle  waa  a  general  of  Alp«Ar«elan,  who 
had  reoeiTed  this  government  in  reward  for  having  defeated  Kara  ArteUa, 
IMM  of  the  8el jook  prinoct  of  Karmaii. 

'  D*Herheioc. 
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make  war,  that  he  employed  him ;  and  his  expectations  were 
fully  answered.  Their  names  have  come  down  together ; 
and  if  there  are  few  instances  in  history  of  a  monarch 
bestowing  such  boundless  trust,  there  are,  perhiqps,  still  fewer 
of  confidence  so  well  rewarded. 

The  right  of  Malik  Shah  to  his  father's  crown  was  dis- 
puted by  his  uncle,  Cawder  B^«  Prince  of  Kerman ;  but 
that  chief  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  con- 
fined in  a  strong  fortress  in  Khorassan  ^ ;  and  his  life  would 
have  been  spared,  had  not  the  troops  in  that  province  muti* 
nicd  for  an  increase  of  pay,  and  threatened  that,  if  it  were 
not  granted,  they  would  raise  Cawder  Beg  to  the  throne. 
Nizaro-ul-Mulk  pretended,  to  gain  time,  that  he  would 
forward  their  petition ;  but,  anxious  to  prevent  civil  war, 
he  sent  secret  orders  to  despatch  the  captive:  his  death 
defeated  all  the  projects  of  the  mutineers,  as  it  deprived 
them  of  a  head.  The  active  valour  of  Malik  Shah  defeated 
another  rebellion,  headed  by  one  of  his  brothers,  called 
Tourtouscb,  who  saved  himself  by  leaving  the  kingdom. 

The  Caliph  Ul-Kaim"  died  soon  after  Malik  Shah 
ascended  the  throne ;  and,  as  that  monarch  was  the  real 
master  of  the  empire,  the  nomination  of  a  successor  was 

*  De  Ouignef,  yoL  iii.  page  214. 

*  The  title  of  sultan  was  given  by  Ul-Kaim  to  Malik  Shah,  as  well  an 
that  of  Ameer-ul.Moumenan,  or  ^^  lord  of  the  faithful,**  which  before  had 
been  confined  to  the  caliphs  themselves ;  he  was  alio  termed  Jellal-u-Doula« 
ul-Deen,  or,  ^^  the  glory  of  the  state  and  of  religion.** 

Such  titles  appear  to  have  6rst  become  common  under  the  dynasty  of 
Dilem,  all  of  whom  were  distinguished  l)y  some  high  names.     The  usage 
has  spread  through  every  Mahomedan  government ;  and  in  general  thoae 
have  highest  titles  who  have  least  power.     The  love  for  this  shadow  of 
grandeur  has  remained,  where  all  its  substance  has  fled.    The  royal  family 
of  Delhi,  now  pensioners  of  the  British  government,  continue  to  grant 
names  as  in  the  scnith  of  their  power.    Many  gentlemen  of  the  civil  esta- 
blishment of  Bengal  are  ^^  dragons  of  war**  and  ^'  lions  of  battle,**  while 
several  military  officers  are  '^  the  pillars  of  the  state,**  ^*  omamenters  of 
dominion,**  Ac    If  this  fallen  and  pensioned  court  receive  its  fees,  it  Is 
indifferent  about  the  titles  given ;  and  the  Subah  of  the  Deckan  issues  from 
his  palace  at  Hyderabad  titles  no  less  magnificent  than  those  conferred  by 
the  nominal  sovereign  of  Delhi,  whose  alaTe  he  stylet  himself. 
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deferred  till  he  was  consulted.  He  deputed  m  son  of 
Nizam-uUMulk  to  Bagdad,  with  orders  to  raise  Mochtadi 
to  the  nominal  rank  of  Commander  of  the  FaithfuL 

The  generals  of  Malik  Shah  subdued  ahnott  the  whole 
of  Syria  and  Egypt;  and  that  prince,  more  fortunate 
than  his  father,  not  only  conquered  Bokharah',  Samarcund, 
and  Khaurizm,  but  recdvcd  homage  from  the  tribes  beyond 
the  Jaxartes;  and  compelled  the  prince  of  the  distant 
country  of  Kashgar  to  strike  money  in  his  name,  and  to 
pay  him  an  annual  tribute.  It  is  related  ^  that  when 
Malik  Shah  was  passing  the  Oxus,  the  boatmen  on  that 
river  complained  to  him  tliat  they  were  paid  by  an  order 
on  the  revcnui*s  of  Antioch.  The  sultan  spoke  to  his 
minister.  "  It  is  not  to  defer  the  payment  of  their  wages,'* 
said  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  **  that  I  have  given  them  this  order, 
but  to  display  your  glory  and  the  wide  extent  of  your 
(lorainions.^  The  sultan  was  pleased  with  this  flattery; 
and  the  complaints  of  the  boatmen  ceased  when  they  found 
that  they  could  negotiate  the  bill  without  loss.  Malik 
Shah  is  said  to  have  travelled  over  his  vast  dominions 
twelve  times'.  But  this  must  allude  only  to  the  part  of 
them  under  his  immediate  rule;  for,  if  we  include  the 
territories  of  those  princes  whom  he  had  conquered,  and 
obliged  to  do  him  homage  and  to  pay  tribute,  the  Kmits 
of  his  dominions  extended  from  the  Mediterranean  to  near 
the  wall  of  China ;  so  that  prayers  were  every  day  offered 
up  for  his  health  in  Jerusalem,  Mecca,  Medina,  Bagdad, 
Isfahan,  Rhe,  Bokharah,  Samarcund,  Ourgunje,  and 
Kashgar. 

Eastern  historians  recount  many  anecdotes  to  prove  the 
goodness  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  Malik  Shah.  On 
coming  out  of  a  mosque,  before  he  fought  the  battle  with 

•  AlmlMha.    D«  iiuigtm^  vol  Ul.  p.  2U. 
'  U'ilerbeloc 

•  In  thtf  yemr  481  at  Uit  Ilrjinh,  Uiit  prince  mmie  a  bmM  ponpoat  pU* 
Kiiaitgt  in  Aleocn.  il«  buiU  canmnMrtct  91  atsay  <tf  ths  ilns— ,  muA  «bo» 
litbcd  the  duties  cxacttdCrooi  pUgriat. 
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his  brother  Tourtousch,  he  asked  Nizftm-uI-Mulk  what 
he  had  prayed  for'.  "  I  have  prayed,^  replied  the  mi- 
nister,  **  that  the  Ahnighty  may  give  you  a  victory  over 
your  brother.^  •«  And  I,"  said  Malik  Shah,  "  that  God 
may  take  my  life  and  crown^  if  my  brother  is  worthier 
than  I  am  to  reign  over  the  faithful.*^  A  noble  sentiment ; 
it  must  have  propitiated  that  success  which  it  only  sought 
as  the  reward  of  superior  piety  and  virtue.  But  the 
character  of  this  prince  has  a  stain,  which  all  his  glory 
cannot  eiFace.  He  listened  to  the  enemies  of  Nizam-uU 
Mulk^ ;  and,  by  disgracing  that  old  and  virtuous  minister, 
caused  his  death.  His  own  fortune  appeared  to  decline 
from  this  hour*;  and  a  nation,  which  for  half  a  century 
had  revered  the  sage  whom  he  destroyed,  saw  without 
regret  the  changed  lot  of  his  ungrateful  pupil.  The 
accounts  of  this  event  differ  a  little ;  but  they  are  easQy 
reconciled.  Khatoon  Toorkan^,  tlie  principal  sultana,  hated 
the  minister,  because  she  feared  he  would  oppose  her  plans 

*  De  Golgnes,  vol.  ili.  p.  233. 

^  Aocording  to  some  Persian  historians,  Malik  Shah  owed  his  life  and 
liberty  to  his  able  minister.  They  state  that,  when  at  war  with  the  Greek 
Emperor,  Alexius  T.,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  concealed  his  rank.  The 
minister  heard  of  the  ercnt,  but  spread  a  report  that  the  king  was  returned 
to  the  camp ;  and  kept  the  usual  guards  over  his  tent,  to  which  he  went 
frequently  on  pretext  of  private  interriews.  He  contrived  to  open  a  con* 
ference  with  the  Greeks,  and  a  truce  was  soon  concluded.  When  settled^ 
the  Emperor  Alexius  said  he  had  some  Persian  prisoners.  ^'  They  can  be 
men  of  no  consequence,"  observed  Nizam-ul-MuUc,  '^  for  I  did  not  knoir 
they,  were  taken.**  They  were  sent  for ;  and  the  minister,  addressing  the 
king  and  his  followers,  said,  *'  Idle  stragglers  like  you  merit  misfortune,  and 
I  do  not  care  whether  you  are  released  or  not."  The  Greeks,  ocmceiving 
their  captives  to  be  men  of  no  consequence,  gave  them  their  liberty ;  and 
heard  afterwards  with  astonishment  that  they  had  inadvertently  liberated 
the  monardi  pf  Persia.  The  saqie  fable  (for  such  I  consider  it)  adds,  tha^ 
Alexius  was  afterwards  made  prisoner,  and  released  by  Malik  Shah. 
Major  Price  conjectures,  (and  I  have  no  doubt  correctly,)  that  these  stories, 
which  he  gives  on  the  authority  of  the  Kholataat-uUAckbar,  have  some  con* 
fused  relation  to  what  took  place  between  Alp-Arselan  and  Bomanus 
Diogenes. 

«  This  name,  or  title,  means  ^<  the  Tuikiih  lady,**  and  is  always  gitea 
to  prinoesses  of  Turkish  descent. 
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of  ndmng  her  infant  son,  Mahmood*  to  the  throne,  to  the 
injury  of  his  elder  brother,  fiuricjiuiik;  who,  from  Ms 
birth  and  maturer  age,  was  protected  in  his  rights  by 
Nizam-uI-Mulk.  She  sought,  by  every  means  in  her 
power,  to  poison  the  mind  of  the  sultan  against  his  minister. 
He  was  accused  of  possesang  great  power:  his  twelve  sons, 
it  was  said,  held  the  highest  offices  of  state ;  and  his  family 
enjoyed  the  whole  patronage  of  the  government,  in  which 
the  sultan  was  only  a  cipher.  These  accusations  gmned 
strength  from  an  imprudent  act  of  Mouad-u-dowlah,  the 
eldest  of  the  minister's  sons.  The  king  had  desired  that 
a  person  who  enjoyed  his  favour  should  be  employed  by 
Mouad-u-dowlah  ;  and  the  command  had  not  been  obeyed^ 
the  man  being  incompetent  to  the  station.  But  the  sultan 
was  easily  persuaded  that  this  neglect  of  his  wishes  had 
proceeded  from  other  causes ;  and  he  not  only  dismissed 
Mouad-u-dowlah  from  his  office,  bat  gave  it  to  Adil,  the 
very  person  whom  that  noble  liad  refused  to  promote. 
This  insult  to  his  family  was  severely  felt  by  Nisam-uU 
Mulk,  and  his  expressions  of  irritation  were  reported  to  the 
king;  who,  enraged  at  his  supposed  contumely,  demanded 
the  instant  resignation  of  his  ink-horn"*  and  cap,  the  insignia 
of  his  exalted  station.  The  minister,  as  he  gave  them  up, 
said,  it  was  fit  he  should  be  required  to  resign  power,  when 
the  vast  empire  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  of  which  he  was 
the  author*.  **  When  the  sea  was  troubled,^  he  added, 
*'  Malik  Shah  honoured  me  with  his  confidence ;  all  is 
now  calm,  and  he  listens  to  my  calumniators.  But  he  will 
not  long  be  ignorant  that  the  cap  and  ink-horn  which  he 
has  called  on  me  to  resign,  are  connected  by  a  divine  decree 
with  his  crown  and  throne.*'     This  hasty  effVision  of  an 

^  Th^  knlhimdftn,  nr  ink-horn,  it  maile  cn  hold  Koth  ink  and  pnu.  It  if 
aboat  im  or  twelve  incbo  in  len^tli  iind  three  or  fmir  round.  It  it  fcene- 
rally  beautifully  paintad,  and  U  ttiU  worn  by  minittcrt  in  Pertia  at  a  mark 
•f  their  cAca.    It  ii  stuck  in  UiaKirdlr,  just  where  military  aao  waarthair 


*  DtOuignet. 
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old  man  smarting  imder  ingratitude,  was  Conveyed  with 
exaggeration  to  the  sultan,  who  was  confirmed  in  all  his 
unfavourable  feelings.  A  short  time  afterward,  as  the 
disgraced  minister  was  following  the  royal  camp  from 
Isfahan  to  Bagdad,  he  was  stabbed  by  an  assassin',  employed 
by  his  successor  in  office,  who  feared  a  change  in  the  sultana's 
sentiments. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk  lived  a  short  time  after  receiving  the  fatal 
wound ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  last  moments  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  writing  some  verses,  addressed  to  Malik 
Shah^.  They  were  to  the  following  purport: — *^  Gre^t 
king !  a  portion  of  my  life  has  been  passed  in  banishing  in- 
justice from  your  territories,  wherein  I  was  supported  by 
your  authority.  I  now  go  to  give  ^n  account  of  my  admi- 
nistration to  the  Almighty  King  of  kings.  To  him  I  shall 
present  the  proofs  of  my  fidelity,  and  such  titles  as  I  can 
shew  for  the  reputation  I  have  acquired  in  your  service.  In 
the  ninety-third  year  of  my  life  the  thread  of  my  existence 
has  been  cut  short  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin.  It  only 
remains,  that  I  deliver  to  my  son  the  continuance  of.  those 
services  which  I  have  rendered  to  my  king ;  and  that  I 
recommend  him  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  God  and 
your  majesty  !^  The  body  of  this  justly  celebrated  man 
was  carried  to  Isfahan,  where  he  was  interred  with  great 
pomp ;  and  the  tears  of  those  whom  bis  precepts  and  ex* 
ample  had  tended  to  civilize,  proved  his  just  title  to  the 
praise  that  has  been  lavished  on  his  memory. 

MaKk  Shah  survived  his  minister  only  a  few  niontlis. 
Being  attached  to  Bagdad,  he  desired  to  make  it  his  capital, 
and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  Caliph  Mochtadi  to  his 
plan ;  which  required  that  the  caliph  should  remove  to 
anotlier  city*  Mochtadi  requested  him  to  delay  the  exe- 
cution of  this  intention  for  ten  days;  and  within  that  period 

'  The  aflsassin  was  a  follower  of  Hussun  Subab,  the  chief  of  the  moun- 
tains, who  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  Hommn  was  a  personal  enemy  of 
Nizam*ul-Mulk. 

r  De  Ouignes. 
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Malik  Shah  was  seized  with  a  yiolent  innetti  which  termi- 
nated  his  life  ^^  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Few  monarchs  have  attained  the  glory'  and  power  of 
Malik  Shah ;  and  there  is  no  instance  in  Persian  history  of 
so  yast  an  empire  enjoying  so  long  a  period  of  tranquillity. 
The  kingdom  he  inherited,  which  extended  from  the  plains 
of  Tartary  to  those  of  Syria,  was,  during  the  twenty  years 
of  his  reign,  only  disturbed  by  a  short  contest  with  his 
uncle  and  brother,  immediately  after  his  accession ;  and 
we  cannot  desire  a  better  proof  of  his  excellent  government, 
or  perhaps  we  should  say,  of  that  of  his  great  minister,  in 
whom,  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  he  implicitly 
ooofided.  The  country  was  greatly  improved  during  his 
reign :  many  colleges  and  mosques  were  built ;  and  agricul- 
ture was  promoted  by  the  construction  of  canals  and  water- 
courses. Learning  was  also  encouraged:  an  assembly  of 
astronomers  from  every  part  of  Malik  Shah^s  wide  domi- 
nions, were  employed  for  several  years  in  reforming  the 
calendar;  and  Uieir  labours,  which  established  the  Jella* 
lean  ^,  or  glorious  era,  is  a  proof  of  the  attention  given  to 
the  noblest  of  all  sciences. 

The  history  of  the  Scljookian  princes,  from  the  death  of 
Malik  Shah  to  the  elevation  of  Sultan  Sanjar,  presents  no- 
thing but  a  detail  of  petty  wars.  It  will  \)c  sufficient  to 
notice  the  leading  features  of  such  a  scene.     The  four  sons 

^  Bf  ajor  Pric«,  on  the  authority  of  tho  Khohutaat-ul-Akhhar,  statet  that 
Iw  VM  taken  ill  when  piimiing  hit-favorite  amusement  ot  the  rhaao;  and 
thftt  he  died  mi  the  6th  uf  November,  1092,  eighteen  days  after  the  aaaaaai. 
natiuQ  of  hii  miuktcr,  Nisam-uUMulk— .Pbice*s  MoMomedan  liistoriff 
vol  U.  p.  35G. 

'  Thii  monarch  enjoyed  great  power ;  and  Persian  authors  state,  that  ho 
gare  away  many  kingdiim*  ;  hut  the  chiefs  whom  they  mention  at  firinceii, 
were  only  appointed  hit  liefitenimta.  They  made  themielvrt  independent 
aft  hit  deaUi.  Among  thein  was  Soliinim,  the  ton  of  KutuJmuah,  the 
ftmodrr  of  the  crlebratcHl  SeljiMikian  dyiuitty  uf  loonium. 

^  Thit  era,  acmnling  Ui  Hyde,  cominencet  oa  the  l&ih  of  Marrh,  1070« 
or  the  eleventh  of  Ilanuuah,  in  the  year  of  the  liejirah  four  handnd  and 
aeventy  one.  It  wm  named  Jellalean,  In  honour  uf  tho  tultan,  ooo  uf  wbuao 
titles  was  Julblodoon,  ^'  or  tho  g^atf  of  the  suoo.** 
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q{  Malik  Shab^  Burkyaruky  Mahomed,  Sanjar,  and  Mali- 
moody  all  attamed  power  in  their  turns.  The  youngest, 
Mabmood,  was  only  four  years  of  age  when  his  father  died ; 
but  the  ambition  of  bis  mother,  the  Sultana  Khatoon  Toor- 
kxm,  placed  the  crown  upon  his  infant  head ;  and  the  Caliph 
Mochtadi  was  prevailed  on  to  read  the  prayers  in  his  name. 
The  sultana  marched  to  Isfahan,  preceded  by  the  corpse  of 
Malik  Shah.  Burkyaruk,  the  eldest  prince,  was  raiding 
there ;  but,  having  no  means  of  resistance,  retired  to  Rhe, 
attended  by  Mouad-u-doulah,  the  son  of  the  late  minister  ^ 
who,  with  all  the  adherents  of  his  family,  warmly  espoused 
his  cause.  This  support  soon  enabled  him  to  return ;  and 
Khatoon  Toorkan  was  compelled  to  resign  a  great  part  of 
her  treasures,  before  she  could  obtain  permission  to  keep 
possesion  of  Isfahan ;  but  all  her  schemes  of  aggrandise* 
ment  were  some  time  afterwards  terminated  by  her  own 
death  and  that  of  her  son  ™. 

The  death  of  the  Caliph  Mochtadi,  about  the  same 
period,  induced  Burkyaruk  to  go  to  Bagdad,  where  he  con- 
firmed Mostadher  as  his  successor,  and  was  himself  hailed 
by  the  new  Lord  of  the  Faithful  as  sultan  of  the  empire. 
He  enjoyed  that  dignity  twelve  years ;  but  his  reign  was 
a  perpetual  war,  in  which  his  nearest  relations  and  all  the 
great  lords  of  the  state  were  engaged.  His  usual  residence 
was  Bagdad.  His  brother,  Mahomed,  ruled  over  Ader* 
bijan  ;  while  Sanjar  established  a  kingdom  in  Khorassan 
and  Transoxania,  whence  he  extended  his  conquests  over 
the  fallen  princes  of  Ghizni,  compelling  them  to  pay  him 
tribute  and  own  him  as  their  superior.  Burkyaruk,  who 
appears  to  have  had  an  excellent  disposition,  and  not  to 
jiSLve  been  deficient  in  courage  °  or  conduct,  died  at  Booroo- 

'  Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

">  He  died  at  Isfahan  of  the  mnaU-pos.  According  to  the  Kholasaat-ul- 
Akhbar,  Khatoon  Toorkan  died  before  her  son.— Price's  Mahomedam 
Hutoryy  voL  ii.  p.  359. 

"  This  prince  conunenoed  the  contest  for  the  crown  under  every  disad- 
vmtage.    He  had  no  trearare,  and  hardly  any  friends  hnt  the  adherents 
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jird%  on  his  mirdi  firom  Isfahan  to  Bagdad.  He  felt  his 
and  approaching;  and,  before  he  expired,  made  his  army 
take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  his  son,  Malik  Shah  the  Seopod; 
but  that  youth,  though  guarded  by  the  wisdom  and  oounige 
of  his  Atta-b^,  or  adopted  father,  the  Ameer  Ayas,  could 
not  resist  his  uncle,  Mahomed,  who  seised  Bagdad  treache- 
rously, slew  Ayas,  and  making  his  nephew  prisoner, 
assumed  the  title  of  sultan. 

The  reign  of  Mahomed  was  only  remarkable  for  caa? 
tinual  petty  contests  within  his  own  dominions,  and  lor  the 
wars  which  his  generals  carried  on  in  Syria  against  the 
European  armies  engaged  in  a  crusade  to  recover  the  sacred 
dty  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Maho- 
metans. He  died  at  Isfahan,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Mahmood,  who  however  was  soon  reduced  by  hta 
unde,  Sanjar,  to  the  condition  of  a  dependent*  After  a 
complete  defeat,  he  gladly  accepted  the  government  of  Irak 
as  viceroy,  but  continued  to  enjoy  the  name  of  sultan* 
Sanjar  preserved  his  authority  over  his  nephew  by  giving 
occasional  countenance  to  sudi  as  opposed  him;  and  be 
actually  obliged  him  to  restore  to  power  an  Arab  chief, 
named  Dobais,  who  had  plundered  Bussorah*  and  attacked 
Bagdad  K  Mahmood  died  at  Ramadan,  and  is  reputed  to 
have  been  a  mild  and  just  prince.  He  desired  to  leave  hia 
crown  to  his  son,  Daood  ;  but,  at  his  death*  both  his  bvo* 
thers,  Massoud  and  Seljook  Shah,  usurped  the  government, 
and  united  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  o|)pose  their  unde^ 
Sanjar,  who  advanced  into  Persia,  and  placed  the  crown  of 
the  southern  part  of  that  kingdom  and  of  Arabia  on  the 


9i  kb  minisUr,  Maami^U'^daukh,  Tbty  oomptUed  him  to  nfwa^  thm 
dooh  oC  Niiun-iil-Mulk,  when  the  risier  who  hiul  suppUoCcd  and  tUuk 
him  fell  into  hit  hands.  3faujui^-douUh  havinff  been  diimiMed,  joined 
Mahomed  in  an  attack  upon  Biirkyanik  ;  but  was  taken,  and  put  to  d4sath. 
He  appean  to  have  been  a  natleta,  ambitious  roan,  and  altogether  diSftrint 
ia  diaractcr  from  his  fcrwu  father,  Nixam^ul.MuUu 

*  Booroojtrd  is  ih«  capital  oC  a  district  of  the  tame  naoM ;  It  contaiai  • 
ptipqhrtfcm  oC  about  twelve  thouiand  Moia. 

9  DeOalanafc 
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head  ot  his  nephew,  ToghruL  the  son  of  Mahomed.  But 
the  authority  of  this  prince  was  disputed  the  moment  Sanjar 
returned  to  Eliorassan ;  and  the  country  was  thrown  into 
confusion  by  petty  wars,  in  which  the  Arab  chief,  Dobais, 
and  Zenghi^,  the  independent  Prince  of  Moossul  8nd 
Aleppo,  took  a  conspicuous  part.  The  murder  of  the 
caliphs  Murtashed  and  Rashid  Billah,  by  the  assassins  who 
at  this  period  infested  Persia,  and  whose  history  will  be 
given,  were  among  the  most  remarkable  events  during 
these  disturbances.  But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  these  scenes 
to  the  history  of  the  Sultan  Sanjar,  who  is  deemed  by  many 
Mahomedan  authors  the  best,  if  not  the  greatest  of  the 
Seljookian  monarchs. 

Sanjar  was,  as  before  stated,  a  son  of  Malik  Shah.  At 
his  father^s  death  he  held  the  government  of  Khorassan, 
and  took  little  concern  in  the  troubles  that  ensued:  but 
from  the  death  of  his  brother,  Sultan  Mahmood,  he  may  be 
deemed  the  actual  sovereign  of  Persia,  as  his  paramount 
power  was  acknowledged  by  his  nephews,  who  ruled  over 
Irak,  and  the  territories  near  Bagdad.  He  always  resided 
in  Khorassan;  and  from  that  centre  extended  his  power, 
in  one  direction  beyond  the  Indus,  and  in  another  to  the 
Jaxartes.  He  forced  Byram  Shah,  a  monarch  of  the  race 
of  Ghizni,  whose  capital  was  Lahore,  to  pay  him  tribute ; 
and  AUah-u-deen '^y  Prince  of  Ghour,  who  had  defeated 
Bjrram  Shah  and  taken  Ghizni,  yielded  in  his  turn  to  the 
superior  force  of  Sanjar,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner,  and  only  restored  to  liberty  on  condition  of 
becoming  a  tributary  to  the  House  of  Seljook.  Samarcund 
and  Bokharah  were  subdued :  to  render  his  magnificence 
complete,  the  kingdom  of  Khaurizm  was  bestowed  on  the 
chief  cup-bearer  of  Sanjar ;  and  this  prince,  when  he  re- 

1  This  chief  was  father  of  the  celebrated  Noorudcen. 

'  Another  name  of  this  prince  waa  Hussein.  He  was  also  known  by  the 
epithet  of  Jelian  Souz,  or  '^  the  burner  of  the  world/*  which  was  given  to 
him  on  account  of  liis  destroying  Ghizni. 
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turned  to  court  for  a  few  months,  performed  the  duties  of 
hb  former  office,  clothed  in  his  royal  robes,  which  has  led  the 
flatterers  of  this  sultan  to  say  that  he  was  served  by  kings. 
But  Sanjar,  after  a  long  reign,  marked  by  singular  glory 
and  success,  was  destined  to  experience  the  most  cruel  re* 
Terses.  He  was  persuaded  to  advance  far  into  Tartary  to 
attack  Gour  Khan,  the  monarch  of  Kara  Khatay,  and 
suffered  a  signal  defeat,  in  which  almost  his  whole  army 
was  cut  to  pieces,  his  family  taken,  and  all  his  baggage 
plundered.  He  fled  with  a  few  followers  to  Khorassan, 
where  he  was  reminded  by  a  flattering  poet ',  who  made  an 
ode  on  the  occasion,  *^  that  the  condition  of  God  alone  was 
not  liable  to  change.'^  The  monarch  whom  he  thus  con- 
soled, was  reserved  for  still  greater  misfortunes.  The 
Turkoman  tribe  of  Ghuz,  had  withheld  their  usual  tribute 
of  forty  thousand  sheep.  Sanjar  marched  against  them,  to 
compel  obedience :  an  action  ensued,  in  which  he  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  at  first  treated  with 
great  respect ;  but  latterly  he  endured  every  hardship  and 
insult  that  barbarity  could  inflict  The  savage  Turkomans 
placed  him  during  the  day  upon  a  throne,  and  at  night 
shut  him  up  in  an  iron  cage.  During  his  long  confine- 
ment S  his  dominions  were  ruled  by  his  favourite  sultana, 
Kbatoon  Toorkan ;  at  whose  death  Sanjar  made  an  efibrt  to 
escape,  and  was  successful :  but  he  lived  only  a  short  time 
after  he  regained  his  liberty.     The  desolate  and  deplorable 

situation  of  his  territories,  great  part  of  which  liad  been 
ravaged  and  de:»troycd  "*  by  the  barbarous  Ghuz,  preyed  on 

•  Fereid-u-dren. 

'  He  wwM  in  the  handi  of  the  Turiiomani  four  yeftfi. 

*  Th«  8aluiiji  Khatoon  Toorkan  was^  according  to  D*Herbelot,  tlte  hmd 
of  the  rcg«»ncy  which  governed  the  territories  of  Sanjar  during  hit  ttnpriiHin* 
meot  (  but  the  whole  of  Khoranan  appears  to  have  been  overrun  hj  tho 
barbamui  tribe  of  Ghua.  A  miiaion  was  Kent  to  Ahmed-ben^Solimaii,  tho 
ruler  of  Hamarcond,  (a  prinee  whom  Sanjar  had  fimt  deposed,  and  after- 
ward* rcatored  to  hit  throne,)  to  inplore  hit  aid :  among  tha  lettcn  whieh 
the  ambaatador  Kumal-u-deen  carried  to  that  monarch,  waa  a  poetkal  ad- 
drena,  entitkd,  **  Tb«  Tcsn  of  Khoraasao,**  writtca  bf  th«  oelabratod 

Vol.  I.  Q 
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his  spirits^  and  plunged  him  into  a  melancholy  from  which 
he  never  recovered ;  and  this  remarkable  proof  of  his  sensi^ 

Anveri,  »  native  of  that  prorinoe.  Oenius  oonld  not  have  desired  a  noUtt 
subject  to  exert  its  powers,  nor  have  hoped  for  higher  reward  than  the 
applause  which  this  effort  has  received  from  his  countrymen.  The  whcde 
poem,  which  is  very  long,  has  been  transhited  by  the  late  General  Kirk- 
patrick,  and  the  version  is  every  where  true  to  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the 
originaL  The  poet  gives  a  faithiul,  but  highly  coloured,  picture  of  the  rnia 
and  desolation  of  Khorassan.  In  painting  the  miserable  condition  to  which 
the  barbarity  of  the  tribe  of  Ghuz  had  reduced  that  province,  he  exclaims— i 

Is  there,  where  ruin  reigns  in  dreadful  state, 
MHiom  fortune  smiles  on,  or  whom  joys  await? 

'Tis  yonder  oorse  descending  to  the  tomb  t 
Is  there  a  spotless  female  to  be  fouud. 
Where  deeds  of  diabolic  lust  abound  ? 

*Tis  yonder  in£snt  issuing  from  the  womb* 

The  mosque  no  more  admits  the  pious  race ; 
Ckinstrain'd,  they  yield  to  beasts  the  hol^  place, 

A  stable  now,  where  doom  nor  porch  is  found : 
Nor  am  the  savage  foe  proclaim  his  reign. 
For  Khorassania's  criers  all  ore  slain. 

And  all  her  pulpits  levelled  with  the  ground. 

Does  some  fond  mother  on  a  sudden  view. 
Among  the  victims  of  this  murdVous  crew, 

A  darling  son,  her  waning  age's  joy  ? 
Since  here  the  grief  is  fatal  that  is  known. 
Fear  checks  the  rising  tear  and  labouring  groan. 

Nor  dares  the  matron  ask  how  died  her  boy. 

^  Hold ! '  thou  exdaim'st :  ^  Oh,  rigid  t3nimt,  hold ! 
^  What  though  yon  wretch  was  purchasM  by  thy  gold, 

'  Thy  title  's  to  his  labour,  not  his  health ; ' 
Alas !  no  slave  that  wretch,  but  one  in  whom 
A  thousand  graces  and  fair  virtues  bloom, 

By  yon  luursh  tyrant  spoU*d  of  countless  wealth.*' 

Anveri,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  poem,  makes  the  following  imprtsdvtf 
appeal  to  the  sovereign  he  addresses :— i 

Oh  thou  of  purest  mind  and  noblest  race ! 

By  Him  who  gave  that  crown  thy  brow  to  grace ; 

Who  gave,  t*  adorn  the  minted  ore,  thy  name  t 
By  Him — by  Heaven^s  just  King,  we  thee  conjure, 
To  loose  our  chains— our  painful  wounds  to  cure : 

So  shall  a  grateful  world  thy  praise  proclaim. 

Oh  thou,  with  glory  crown'd !  to  whom  belongs 
The  sword  of  justice,  and  the  cure  of  wrongs, 
£arth*8  mighty  guardian^  thou !  by  Heaven  ordainM : 
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biltty '  to  the  condition  of  his  mibjecta  difpoeet  ui  to  bdiere 
the  high  eulogiums  of  all  ea«tem  authon  on  Sanjar,  who  it 
as  much  celebrated  for  his  humanity  and  juatioe»  as  for  hia 
valour  and  magnificence. 

After  hia  death,  Persia  continued  for  forty  years  to  be 
distracted  witli  the  wars  between  different  hranchea  of  tho 
Seljookian  dynasty.  The  last  who  exercised  power 
Tc^rul  the  Third  ^,  who,  after  overcoming  most  of 
rivals,  and  defeating  a  conspiracy  of  his  nobles^  gave  him* 
self  up  to  every  species  of  excess.  The  ruler  of  Khaiuism^ 
who,  since  the  death  of  Sanjar,  had  become  an  independeol 
monarch,  was  invited  to  attack  Persia  by  the  discontented 
nobles*  He  defeated  and  slew  Toghrul,  who  is  said  to  have 
shown  great  valour  in  the  action  he  lost  his  life  in.  But 
we  are  told  by  the  same  authors,  that  he  went  forth  to  battle 
fluslied  with  wine,  and  was  unhorsed  and  killed  by  the 
monarch  of  Khaurizm,  as  he  was  singing  with  a  loud  voice 
some  stanzas  from  the  poem  of  Ferdosi*,  which  described 


To  Pmia,  ah  !  Uty  fofterioK  flsrs  eztoid. 
Nor  vet  her  niune  with  periihM  nationi  blend, 

Tho*  all  her  plaint  be  waste,  and  all  her  blood  be  dimin*d. 

The  genial  influenre  of  the  sun  in  spring 
To  thee  beloni^i,  and  is  tliy  type,  O  Icing ! 

While  Pertitt  pros}>ectB  of  uird  ruins  yields } 
Then  emalatc  the  generous  planet's  praise, 
Whirh  ftheds  alike  iu  bright  impartial  raya» 

On  desolated  towns  and  fruitful  fields. 

Thy  care  lienign,  like  heaven  id  i  stilled  showers. 
Can  T.\\u*  the  hanrest,  and  can  paint  the  bowers. 

As  Meits'd  Turanians  verdant  ginriea  shnw  t 
Hut  since,  great  prince,  the  lialmy  di»w  tiill  feeds 
Alike  the  barren  heath  and  (Uiwery  meads 

Let  luipIeM  l*ersia  too  thy  boimty  know.*' 

Miotic  Mi*c€l.  voL  i.  p.  2U5,  296,  898»  aOS,  dOU 

s  It  is,  however  to  lie  <i)nerred,  that  Sultan  Sanjar  was  in  kla  wtityw 
tktrd  year  when  he  died  (  and  his  advanced  ag«  most  have  rendered  him 
more  unequal  to  sustain  the  great  shock  which  his  feelings  received  on  winy 
the  dr««>late  state  of  his  C(mntr>'. 

'  The  too  of  Arselan  hhah,  the  son  of  Tqghrul  the  Seeond,  the  ton  of 
Mahomed,  who  was  tlie  brother  id  Sei^,  and  the  teeond  aaa  ef  the  eri» 
Wmted  Malik  Shah. 

*  The  ttSBBM  woe  theie  t»'^  Whea  the  dott  srote  which  atteoded  the 

Q2 
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the  prowess  of  a  victorious  hero  opening  a  passage  for  his 
troops  amid  the  dismayed  ranks  of  his  enemies.  With  this 
prince  terminated  the  Seljookian  monarchs  of  Persia :  they 
had  reigned  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  To* 
ghrul  the  First  to  the  death  of  Toghrul  the  Third,  during 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  years.  A  branch  of  this  family, 
which  ruled  over  Kerman,  had  assumed  the  high  title  of 
sultan ;  but  they  exercised  little  more  power  than  that  of 
governors  of  provinces,  and  p^d  homage  or  withheld  it 
according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  paramount 
authority. 

The  Tartar  tribe  of  Seljook  had  spread  over  almost  all 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  But  when  the  families  of 
the  generals  who  conquered  these  countries  had  obtained 
power,  they  threw  off  even  the  show  of  duty  to  their  former 
masters,  the  sovereigns  of  Persia.  The  dynasties  of  Iconium 
and  Aleppo  are  well  known  in  western  history,  from  their 
wars  with  the  armies  of  Europe  engaged  in  the  crusade. 
Both  these  governments  fell  before  the  fortune  of  an  adven- 
turer from  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  The  celebrated 
Sallah-u-deen  was  the  son  of  Nizam-u-deen  Aiyoub  %  who 
was  Eutwal,  or  commander  of  the  fort  of  Tukreet ;  a  station 
which  he  was  obliged  to  leave,  because  his  brother,  Assu- 
deen  Sheerkoh^,  a  brave  youth,  had  slain  a  man  of  high 
family  who  had  insulted  an  unprotected  female*^.     The 

maroh  of  mine  enemies,  when  the  cheeks  of  my  bravest  warrlon  turned  pale 
"with  affright,  I  raised  on  high  my  ponderous  mace,*'  &c.  The  drunken 
monarch  lifted  up  his  mace  as  he  sung  these  verses,  but  it  descended  not, 
like  that  of  the  hero  in  Ferdosi,  on  the  head  of  his  enemy,  but  on  the  knee 
of  his  own  horse,  which  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  Toghrul  was  slain  as  he 
lay  there,  not  by  the  King  of  Khaurizm,  but  by  one  who  had  formerly  been 
his  Bubject.m^Hubbeelh^U'Seyur. 

*  Aiyoub's  father,  Shadi-ben-Merran,  was  a  Kurd  from  the  village  of 
I>ewun.  He  had  been  appointed  Kutwal  of  Tukreet  by  one  of  the  Sel* 
jookian  kings ;  and  his  son  succeeded  him. 

^  Sheerkoh,  which  signifies  ^*-  the  lion  of  the  mountaio/'  was  probably  a 
name  given  to  this  Kurd  to  denote  his  prowess* 

6  Persian  MSS.  History  of  the  Kurds. 
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brothers  found  refuge  at  the  court  of  Nour»u-deen  Mah« 
mood,  the  ruler  of  Balbeck ;  and  Assudeen  Sheerkoh  was 
afterwards  sent,  in  command  of  a  force,  to  md  Azad  Ismail, 
the  Waly,  or  Governor  of  Egypt,  against  *•  the  infidels  of 
Europe.**^  The  young  Sallah*u-deen  accompanied  his  uncle^ 
and  succeeded  him  as  vizier,  or  minister  to  the  waly.  On 
the  death  of  Azad  Ismail <*,  he  assumed  the  government: 
soon  afterwards  all  SyrisL  submitted  to  his  authority,  and  he 
became  the  successful  champion  of  his  religion.  It  is 
foreign  to  this  work  to  relate  the  actions  of  this  great  prince, 
who  is  justly  celebrated  by  eastern  writers  for  his  courage, 
humanity,  and  great  talents,  both  as  a  warrior  and  a  states- 
man. 

Takush,  the  King  of  Khaurizm,  who  had  conquered 
Toghrul  the  Third,  was  a  descendant  from  the  prince  of 
that  country,  who  had  been  cup-bearer  to  Sanjar*.  At  his 
death,  he  left  his  kingdom  to  his  son,  Mahomed,  whose 
reign,  at  its  commencement,  was  splendid  and  successful ; 
but  his  fortune  fell  before  that  great  destroyer  of  the  human 
race,  Chenghiz  Khan ;  and,  after  his  armies  had  been 
defeated,  his  countries  pillaged,  and  almost  all  his  family 
made  prisoners,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  at  a  small  island 
in  the  Caspian  near  Asterabad.  His  son,  Jellal-u-deen,  the 
last  of  this  dynasty  of  kings,  long  bore  up  with  exemplary 

*  These  parti  cuUn  of  SalUh-u-deen,  or  Snlailin,  an  Eoropeaiu  term  him, 
are  taken  from  a  Peruan  inanuiicript,  entitled  ^^  The  History  of  the  Kordt.** 
The  author  itatet,  that  the  wraith  he  obtained  on  the  death  of  Aiad  Imiail 
waa  very  fc^eat :  anions  the  jewels  was  a  staff  of  emeralds ;  and  his  dedre  at 
knowledge  was  gratified  by  a  library  of  one  hundred  thousand  select  Toltimca. 
The  eirenu  of  Sallah-u.deen*s  life,  as  related  in  this  work,  cormpoiid  aactly 
with  D*lierbrlot,  except  the  account  which  the  ktter  gires  of  the  oootracted 
marriage  between  Malitk-iil^dil,  the  brother  of  Sallah-u-dccn,  and  tha 
sister  of  the  King  of  Kngiand  ;  on  thb  point  the  Kurdish  hbtory  b  silent. 
It  b  written  by  a  Mahomedan ;  and  his  bigotry  may  hare  snpprmsed  a  tmct 
which  he  might  not  derm  honourable  to  his  hero ;  for  Matilda,  with  all 
her  beauty,  must  have  been,  in  his  view,  but  an  infiHel. 

*  According  to  the  Kholasaat-ul-Akhbar,  he  was  cup-bearer  to  tha 
amperur,  Malik  8hah ;  but  he  mighl  hara  serrcd  both  the  ihtlMr  sad  wo 
in  thit  eapadty. 
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fortitude^  against  the  torrent  that  had  overwhelmed  his 
father :  but  he  was  at  last  subdued  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  fortune  t  and  from  having  been  an  object  of  universal 
love  and  admiration,  became  one  of  detestation  and  con* 
tempt.  The  hero,  who,  by  swimming  the  Indus,  after  the 
most  gallant  efforts  to  defeat  his  enemies,  had  extorted  the 
applause  of  Chenghiz,  was,  in  his  latter  years,  only  remark- 
able for  his  indolence  and  excesses ;  and  the  termination  of 
his  Career  was  as  inglorious,  as  its  commencement  had  been 
noble  and  heroic.  He  fled  from  a  small  detachment  of 
JVfoghuls,  took  refuge  in  the  hills  of  Kurdistan,  and  was 
-dain  by  a  barbarian,  whose  brother  he  had  before  put  to 
death. 


Chapter  IX. 

A  SHOET  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ATTA-BEGS  OF  ADEEBIJAN, 
FAB8,  AND  LAEISTAN :  WITH  A  HISTORY  OF  HUSSUN 
SttBAH,    AND    HIS   DESCENDANTS. 

From  the  decline  of  the  dynasty  of  Seljook  to  the  conquest 
of  t^rma  by  Hulakoo  Khan,  the  son  of  Chenghiz,  a  period 
of  more  than  a  century,  that  country  was  distracted  by  the 
contests  of  petty  princes,  or  governors,  called  Atta-begs  '; 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  last  Seljookian 
monarchs,  and  of  the  distractions  which  followed  their  final 
extinction,  established  their  authority  over  some  of  the 
finest  provinces  of  the  empire.  Many  of  these  petty 
dynasties  acquired  such  a  local  fame,  as,  to  this  day,  gives 
an  importance  to  their  memory  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  over  which  they  ruled.  They  are  mentioned  in 
every  history  of  Persia ;  and  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 


'  The  word  Atta-b^  is  Turkish:  it  is  a  compound  word  of  atta, 
or  tutor,  and  beg,  lord ;  and  signifies  a  governor,  or  tutor,  of  a  lord  or  prliioi. 
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(MM  them  oyer  in  sflenoe.  A  ihoit  notice  of  tome  of  the 
moBt  eminent  will  show  the  character  of  thdr  rule^  and  gtre 
a  picture  of  that  condition  into  which  an  Asiatic  nation 
iiaually  falls,  on  the  decline  of  the  power  of  its  monarchs* 

Among  the  most  distinguished  of  these  Atta-begs  was 
Dlij  Guzt:  he  had  been  one  of  Turkish  slaves,  whom  a 
merchant  brought  to  sell  to  Massoud,  one  of  the  Seljookee 
Idngs.  The  vizier  bought  thirty-nine  for  his  royal  master, 
Ixit  rejected  Illij  Guz  on  account  of  his  mean  and  wretched 
appearance.  As  they  were  leading  away  the  poor  fellow, 
he  turned  round  and  exclaimed,  ^*  Oh  vizier !  if  you  have 
purchased  thirty-nine  slaves  for  the  king's  sake,  buy  mc  for 
God'^s  sake"  T  The  minister,  pleased  with  his  sprightliness, 
included  him  in  the  bargain;  but  the  first  employment 
aangned  to  him,  marked  the  low  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held.  He  was  made  a  scullion  in  the  royal  kitchen ; 
but  even  in  that  condition  he  became  remarkable  for  his 
diligence  and  attention.  He  was  promoted  in  consequence 
to  a  more  respectable  situation ;  and  rose  so  rapidly,  that 
we  find  him,  within  a  few  years,  appointed  to  act  as  steward 
of  the  royal  household.  The  knowledge  he  had  obtained 
of  the  abuses  in  the  kitchen  and  other  de|)artmcnts,  when 
in  subordinate  offices,  enabled  him  to  make  so  many  eoo- 
pomical  reforms,  that  he  established  himself  in  the  fovour 
of  his  royal  master,  who  advanced  him  to  the  highest 
stations  in  the  kingdom:  and  the  able  manner  in  which 
Illij  Guz  executed  every  duty  assigned  him,  led  at  last, 
not  only  to  his  being  charged  with  the  education  of  one  of 
the  young  princes,  which  gave  him  the  title  of  Atta-beg, 
but  to  his  marriage  with  the  widow  of  Toghrul  the  Second'. 

<  I  have  called  tliii  prince  by  the  name  hy  which  he  it  most  eommonly 
kaovn.  Khondemir  callji  him  I  lion  (mix.  Majtu*  Price,  on  Um  aoUiority 
of  Uie  KhoUsaat-ul-iVkhl«r,  calli  him  Eyldekex. 

k  I)e  Clnifcnm. 

*  This  prince^  the  ion  of  Mahomed,  was  rained  t/>  the  dimity  of  sultan 
by  kit  unde,  San  jar :  he  waa  Uie  bnHhrr  of  Maaaoud,  Uie  master  of  UtiJ 
Chn. 
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Soon  after  this,  he  had  been  nominated  to  the  government 
of  Aderbijan ;  but  a  vacancy  occurring  by  the  death  of 
the  chief  vizier,  he  was  appointed  to  that  high  office.  The 
despised  scullion  had  become^  within  a  short  period,  the 
most  powerful  noble  of  the  Persian  empire ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  merited  his  good  fortune,  from  the  talents  he  dis- 
played, both  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier. 

He  died  at  Hamadan,  and  left  his  power  and  station  to 
his  eldest  son,  Atta-beg  Mahomed.  When  Toghrul  the 
Third  ^,  a  child  of  seven  years  of  age,  was  placed  upon  the 
throne,  Mahomed,  who  was  his  prime  vizier,  became  the 
actual  ruler  of  Persia^  This  chief  died,  after  enjoying 
power  thirteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Kizel  Arselan  ;  who,  in  combination  with  Nasser,  the 
reigning  Caliph  of  Bagdad  °*,  seized  and  imprisoned  Sultan 
Toghrul,  and  resolved  to  usurp  the  name  as  well  as  the 
power  of  a  monarch.  But  the  day  before  that  fixed  for 
his  coronation,  he  fell  by  the  blow  of  an  assassin.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Atta-beg  Aboubeker",  who 
appears  to  have  contented  himself  with  the  principality  of 
Aderbijan,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Tabreeze.  His  long 
rule  was  only  disturbed  by  one  war  with  his  brother, 
Kutluck,  in  which  he  was  victorious:  but  this  defeat 
brought  ruin  upon  the  Seljookian  family ;  for  Kutluck 
fled  into  Khaurizm,  and  by  his  account  of  the  weak  and 
distracted  state  of  Persia,  encouraged  Takush  Khan  to 
advance  against  Toghrul,  whose  fate  has  been  before 
related^.     Kutluck  derived  no  benefit  from  his  treason,  as 

^  This  last  priDce  of  the  Seljookian  dN'nasty  was  the  son  of  Arselan 
Mahomed,  who  was  the  son  of  Toghrul  the  Second,  whose  widow,  a  woman 
of  great  piety  and  talent,  lUij  Guz  had  married.  The  Atta-beg  Mahomed 
was  consequently  the  uncle  of  Toghrul  the  Third. 

'  Khondemir. 

"*  The  History  of  the  Arabians  does  not  deny  that  the  caliph  took  an 
active  part  in  this  plot,  though  he  showed  great  indifference  to  its  progress. 

"  The  title  of  this  prince  was  Nour-u.deen ;  he  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Atta-beg  Mahomed. 

«  Vide  page  227. 
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be  was  slain  soon  aftar  this  event  in  a  dispute  with  a  noble 
of  the  King  of  Khaurizm.  When  Atta-beg  Aboubeker 
died,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Atta-beg  Muzuffer, 
who  inherited  not  only  Aderbijan,  but  a  considerable  part 
of  Irak.  He  enjoyed  this  power  fifteen  years;  after  which 
Aderbijan  was  invaded  and  conquered  by  JcUal-u-deen>*, 
the  monarch  of  Khaurizm.  MuzuiTer  shut  himself  up  in 
the  Fort  of  Alenjuc^k,  where  he  died ;  and  with  him  perished 
the  power  of  the  family  of  Illij  Guz. 

The  Atta-begs  of  Fars  were  descended  from  Sulghour,  a 
Turkish  general  in  tlie  service  of  the  Seljookee  kings,  who 
was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  one  of  the  princes  of  that 
race,  and  appointed  to  the  government  of  Fars,  and  some 
adjoining  provinces.  Sulghour^  managed  not  only  to  keep 
hb  government  during  his  life,  but  to  transmit  it  to  his 
descendants,  seven  of  whom  held  Fars  as  governors'. 
After  the  death  of  Boozabah,  the  last  of  these  governors, 
Atta-beg  Sunkur',  the  great  grandson  of  Sulghour,  sue* 
oeedcd,  and  threw  off  all  dependence  on  the  sultans  of 
Seljookee:  an  attempt  was  made  to  coerce  him  into  sub* 
mission,  but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  royal  army,  and 

'  Thii  iitltf,  by  whidi  this  fultan  U  known  in  history,  ligniftct  ^^  tha 
glory  of  Uiefttith.** 

^  Major  Price,  wriUnf?  from  the  KhoUsaat-ul-AkhlNur,  diffen  alJghUy 
from  the  tuthority  I  follow  in  rrkting  the  oHf^n  of  the  )>ower  of  thb 
famUy. 

'  The  fint  of  tlieie  wm  Mmidad-ben-i>ulghoiir.  The  woond,  Faiekn* 
thulMii-Karrah,  who  received  the  ((ovcrnment  from  Alp*Araelan,  rebelled, 
hot  WM  reduced  by  Nixam>til-Mulk.  The  third  wns  Huken-u-dotilah. 
The  fourth,  Atta-beyc  JelUl.u-deeti  Jawallee.  The  fifth,  AtU-beyc  Knra- 
jah,  built  a  college  at  Shiras,  and  a  |»alaGe  on  the  Mde  of  a  roo«intain  railed 
Tukht  Kairajiah,  or  ^'  the  throne  of  Karmjiah.**  Tliit  ImildiiiK  was  in 
mint ;  Init  the  late  King  of  Penia  comuien(*ed  a  iwlace,  which  the  |>rrtent 
ban  Sninhed,  on  U%  nite ;  and  wliirh,  hy  a  slight  alteration  of  its  orifpnal 
name,  it  called  Ttikht  Kujiirioh,  or  ^*  the  throne  of  the  Kujiun.**  The 
tixth  Att*-be|f  waft  Munkoun,  who  is  only  known  from  l>eing  buried  at  a 
college  at  Sliiraz,  which  he  founded.  The  se%*enth,  Booaabjih,  is  said  to 
hare  been  a  just  and  wise  f^nremor. 

*  Ue  ia,  perba|M,  better  known  by  his  title  of  MiundFcr-u-decD,  or  **  the 
Ticioriooi  of  the  fSaith/* 
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the  confirmation  of  his  power  which  extended  over  the 
province  of  Simian.  This  excellent  prince  gave  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  countries  he  governed  ^»  particu- 
larly to  the  city  of  Shiraz,  which  had  always  been  the 
capital  of  the  family".  He  was  succeeded  at  his  death  by 
his  brother,  M uzuffer-u-deen  Zenghi,  who,  after  a  peaceful 
rule,  left  the  government  to  his  son,  Tochlah ;  the  latter 
acquired  fame  by  emplojdng  as  his  vizier  the  virtuous 
Ameen-u-deen  of  Eazeroon.  At  the  death  of  Tochlah, 
the  government  of  Fars  fell  to  his  brother,  Saad,  who 
made  a  successful  attack  on  Isfahan ;  whence  he  brought 
away  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  It  is  recounted 
of  Saad,  that  he  fell  in  with  the  army  of  Sultan  Mahomed, 
of  Ehaurizm,  near  Rhe,  when  that  monarch  was  proceeding 
on  a  visit  to  the  caliph  at  Bagdad.  Though  only  accom- 
panied by  seven  hundred  men,  he  instantly  made  an  attack, 
and  was  at  first  successful  in  dispersing  a  great  body  of  the 
sultan's  troops ;  but  his  horse  having  fallen,  he  was  sdzed, 
and  carried  to  Mahomed,  who  naturally  demanded  what 
madness  could  induce  him  to  such  an  action.  ^^  I  mistook 
one  of  your  advanced  posts  for  a  body  of  my  enemies,*' 
said  the  Atta-beg  ;  **  and  your  majesty  must  be  convinced 
I  could  never  think  of  attacking  your  brave  and  numerous 
army  with  seven  hundred  men."  The  sultan,  satisfied  with 
this  answer,  and  pleased  with  the  valour  he  had  displayed, 
paid  him  the  greatest  attention  ;  and,  after  honouring  him 
with  a  rich  dress,  sent  him  to  Shiraz,  attended  by  a  body 
of  a  thousand  horse*.  But  these  favours  were  not  uncon- 
ditional: the  Atta-beg  agreed  that  his  daughter  should 
marry  the  Prince  Jellal-u-deen ;  that  his  son,  Zenghi, 
should  remain  at  court ;  and  that  an  annual  tribute  should 
be  paid  by  the  Atta-begs^  of  Fars  to  the  monarchs  of 
Khaurizm.     On  his  march  towards  Shiraz,  Saad  was  met 

'  Zeennt^ul-Tuarikh. 
u  Persian  MSS.  History  of  Shiraz. 
'  Zeenut-ul-Taarikh. 
This  UUe  had  become  hereditary. 
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bj  his  son,  Zcnghi ;  who,  disliking  the  agreement  into 
iriiich  his  father  had  entered,  and  having  placed  some 
troops  in  ambush^  fell  upon  the  soldiers  of  Khaurizm,  and 
either  killed  or  dispersed  their  advanced  party.  The 
eommander  of  the  escort,  surprised  at  this  unexpected 
attack,  demanded  of  Saad  if  he  meant  to  break  that  faith 
which  he  had  pledged  to  his  master.  He  assured  him  he 
did  not ;  and  advanced  alone  to  remonstrate  with  his  son. 
Tlie  rash  youth,  seeing  his  father  unattended,  attacked  him 
with  fury ;  but  was  struck  to  the  ground  by  the  mace  of 
his  enraged  parent ;  who,  after  ordering  him  to  be  bound, 
gent  him  prisoner  to  the  hill  fort  of  Istakhr,  from  which 
he  was  not  released  till  the  return  of  Sultan  JellaUu-decn' 
intm  Sdnd  to  Irak  ^  The  memory  of  Atta-beg  Saad  is, 
to  this  day,  held  in  great  respect  at  Shiraas.  He  surrounded 
Aat  dty  by  a  wall,  and  built  the  Musjid-«-Jamah,  or  chief 
|ue,  wliich  still  remains  a  monument  of  his  f^ety  and 


Saad  was  succeeded  by  Atta-beg  Aboubekcr,  as  on  every 
way  worthy  of  his  father.  He  reduced  Ikdirein,  and  all  the 
iiiiuids  of  the  gulf,  under  his  auUmrity^.  He  gave  an 
extraordinary  proof  of  his  foresight  in  lus  early  conciliation 
of  Chenghiz  Khan,  to  whom  he  sent  a  mission  and  some 
valuable  presents.  The  conqueror  received  the  advance 
with  favour,  conferred  the  Turkish  titk*  of  Kutluck  Khan 
upon  the  Atta-beg ;  and  the  province  of  Fare  was^  through 
the  wisdom  of  its  prince,  exempted  from  that  destruction 
whicli  fell  on  all  those  in  its  vicinity. 

After  a  long  and  pros{x>rous  reign,  Aboulieker  died  at 
8liira2»  and  left  his  government  to  his  son,  Snad  the  Second, 
who,  when  this  event  occurred,  was  with  the  army  of  Hula- 
koo,   the  grandson    of    Chenghix    Khan*".      This  prince 

•  After  that  prince  had  \t9tn  drfntril  by  Cheiu^iB,  and  oh]i|(Ml  to  fly 
mcnm  tlir  Indu.<«,  h«  retnmed,  through  tkiud  and  Meknui«  to  Fmbu 

*  ZcmiitoU-Tuarikh. 
^  Zcenut-uUTuarikh. 
'  Z«enuuul.Ttiarikh. 
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hastened  to  take  possession  of  his  inheritance,  but  was  seized 
with  an  illness,  which  terminated  his  existence  before  he 
could  reach  his  capital.  His  infant  son  was  placed  upon 
the  musnud ;  and  the  rule  devolved  upon  the  child's  mother, 
Khatoon  Toorkan^ ;  a  princess  who  was  remarkable  for  her 
beauty,  her  high  birth*,  and  her  unbounded  liberality. 
The  hoarded  treasures  of  the  family  were  generously 
bestowed  on  her  most  faithful  adherents,  and  her  army ; 
but  her  authority  received  a  great  shock  in  the  death  of  her 
son,  who,  two  years  and  a  half  after  his  advancement,  fell 
from  the  terrace  of  his  palace,  and  was  killed. 

A  chief  of  the  family  of  Sulghour,  called  Mahomed,  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Atta-beg :  but  Khatoon  Toorkan, 
being  displeased  with  his  conduct,  seized  him  and  sent  him 
prisoner  to  Hulakoo,  while  she  elevated  his  brother,  Seljook, 
whom  she  had  released  from  prison,  to  the  government. 
This  prince,  who  appeared  at  first  of  excellent  disposition, 
with  a  view  of  confirming  his  power,  married  Khatoon 
Toorkan;  but  soon  afterwards,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication, 
ordered  one  of  his  slaves  to  strike  off  her  head.  The  cruel 
mandate  was  obeyed ;  and  the  head  of  this  beautiful  but 
ambitious  princess,  was  presented  in  a  golden  charger  to 
her  drunken  husband,  as  he  sat  carousing  with  his  dissolute 
companions  ^  With  a  savage  and  phrensied  joy,  he  seized 
the  head,  tore  out  two  rich  rubies  from  the  ears,  and  threw 
them  to  the  favourite  singer  of  the  assembly.  Some  officers 
of  the  Emperor  Hulakoo  who  were  present,  expressed  their 
feelings  at  this  horrid  act,  and  were  instantly  put  to  death 
by  the  inconsiderate  prince.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
indignation  of  the  son  of  Chenghiz  when  he  heard  of  these 
proceedings.  He  ordered  the  execution  of  the  brother  *  of 
Seljook,  (who  had  remained  in  his  camp  as  a  hostage  for  the 

^  This,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  is  a  very  common  name  for  a 
princess  in'  Persia.     It  signifies  a  lady  of  Turkish  descent. 
*  She  was  the  sister  of  Atta.beg  Allah-u-deen,  ruler  of  Yezd. 
'  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 
'  The  name  of  this  prince  was  Mahomed. 
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fidelity  of  his  family,)  and  commanded  two  strong  corps  to 
attack  Pars.  Seljook,  having  recovered  from  his  debauch, 
trembled  at  the  recollection  of  his  crimes,  and  dreading  the 
vengeance  of  the  emperor,  fled  to  Kazeroon ;  but  he  was 
pursued  and  taken,  and  received,  in  an  ignominious  death, 
that  punishment  which  he  had  so  richly  merited.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Aish  Khatoon,  a  princess  of  the  bouse  of 
Sulghour,  who  had  married  Mangou  Timour,  the  son  of 
Hulakoo  ^,  This  princess  died  at  Tabreeze,  and  with  her 
terminated  the  family  of  Sulghour,  who  were  Atta-begs  or 
rulers  of  Pars  and  some  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  for 
more  than  a  century. 

The  Atta-begs  of  Laristan,  though  their  power  was  more 
limited,  merit  to  be  briefly  mentioned.  That  wild  moun- 
tainous country  has  been  inhabited  from  the  earliest  ages 
by  rude  barlmrians,  whose  submission  has  hardly  ever  bwn 
complete,  even  to  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Persia. 
Most  of  the  tribes  in  Laristan  are  an  aboriginal  race,  and 
the  language  at  present  spoken  in  that  province  is  a  dialect 
of  the  Pehlivi.  The  Turkish  conquerors  of  Persia  had 
little  temptation  to  invade  their  mountains ;  and  had  they 
done  so,  it  is  probable  they  would  not  have  been  successful; 
for  the  hardy  inhabitants  cherished  an  independence,  which 
nature  had  made  it  easy  for  them  to  defend.  Accident 
however  rendered  this  proud  and  savage  race  subject  for  a 
considiTable  time  to  chiefs  of  foreign  descent. 

In  the  various  migrations  of  the  tribes  of  Tartary,  several 
of  them  have,  at  different  periods,  either  come  or  been  brought 
form  the  plains  of  Syria  ^  into  Persia :  a  hundred  families  of 
one  of  these  tribes  had  been  welcomed  to  the  mountains  of 
Laristan.     At  a  great  feast  given  by  a  chief  of  that  country, 

^  Z#*nnt-Ml-Tiiarlfch. 

*  The  Shwnlrto,  or  **  Sorw  of  SxTia,"  ire,  fcrliapt,  at  ihii  moment,  one 
of  the  nifxit  numcrouf  of  all  thr  Turkish  trilteft  in  P«rrtia.  The  Kanu 
goooeoloo,  ttie  lUhaiino,  and  aereral  other  tribe*  in  Persia,  are  hnmchcf  of 
tine  tfhamluo,  who  were  brought  into  Persia  from  6yriA  by  Tiimmr. 
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some  youths  of  the  Syrian  tribe  were  present :  the  steward  ^ 
of  the  entertainment  carried,  by  mistake,  the  first  dish  to  a 
Syrian,  called  Abul  Hussein,  on  whose  mind  this  accident 
made  a  deep  impression ;  and  he  observed  to  his  friaidsi 
that  he  felt  assured  what  had  occurred  was  an  omen  of  that 
greatness  which  his  family  was  destined  to  attain  ^  This 
interpretation  of  the  steward's  mistake  was  nunoured  abroad, 
and  occasioned  some  jealousy  between  the  tribes.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  Aly,  the  son  of  Abul  Hussein,  had  a  quarrel 
with  some  men  of  the  opposite  tribe,  on  the  hills  where  they 
were  feeding  their  flocks  >°.  The  men  of  Laristan  fell  on 
him,  beat  him  till  they  conceived  him  dead,  and  then 
threw  him  into  a  cave.  His  dog,  unable  to  defend  his 
master,  retired  to  a  distance,  but  watched  the  murderers  as 
they  returned ;  and  seeing  the  man  stoop  who  had  been  the 
most  active  in  the  assault,  flew  at  his  throat,  and  tore  it  so 
that  he  instantly  expired.  After  taking  this  revenge,  the 
animal  ran  howling  to  the  tents  of  his  master's  family;  who» 
observing  it  without  Aly,  anticipated  some  misfortune :  in 
this  they  were  confirmed,  by  the  dog  turning  round  and 
running  ofi^,  still  howling,  towards  the  mountains.  They 
followed  it  to  the  cave  into  which  the  unfortunate  Aly  had 
he&k  cast.  He  was  found  in  a  dreadful  state,  but  not  deadi 
and  lived  to  relate  what  had  happened".  A  feud  between 
the  Bmall  tribe  of  Syrians  and  that  of  Laristan  was  the 
consequence.  The  first  result  of  this  feud  was,  the  depar» 
tureof  the  family  of  Aly  to  Fars;  where  his  eldest  son 
acquired  great  fame  as  a  soldier.  But  Jiis  grandson  i 
Abou  Taher,  became  still  more  renowned ;  and  the  valour 
he  displayed  in  an  attack  on  Shuban  Earrah^  pleased  Atta- 

^  The  Sooffrachee;  which  literally  means,  the  person  who  spread  the 
cloth  for  the  entertainment. 

*  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

"»  Zeenut-«1-Tuarikh. 

■  Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh. 

^  A  smAll  fortified  village  in  the  district  of  Deishestan,  situated  a  feit 
miles  from  Ahusheher.   . 


/ 
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b^  SunkurP  so  niucht  that  he  desired  him  to  demand  what 
he  choep.  ^^  Give  me  a  hone/'  said  the  youth,  <^  that  will 
bear  me  proudly  in  the  day  of  battle^*— *<  Ask  again,^  said 
Sunkur.— -*' If  you  do  not  deem  it  improper/'  said  Abou 
Taher,  ^<  make  me  an  Atta-beg." — *^  Ask  again,"^  was  the 
reply.— <'  Then  grant  mo  some  troops,  and  I  will  reduce  to 
your  authority  the  tribes  of  Laristan'^."'  The  Atta-b^ 
complied  with  all  the  requests;  and  the  young  soldier 
marched,  with  five  thousand  men,  into  the  country  from 
which  his  grandfather  had  been  compelled  to  depart.  His 
fame  and  courage,  aided  by  tlie  support  of  his  tribe,  and  by 
that  impression  which  the  most  trifling  circumstance  often 
makes  upon  ignorant  and  superstitious  minds,  gave  him 
complete  success;  and  that  fortune  which  Abul  Hussein 
had  anticipated  for  his  family,  was  realized  in  the  person  of 
his  great-grandson,  Abou  Taher.  Gratitude,  however, 
does  not  ap{x;ar  to  liave  been  among  the  virtues  of  the 
fortunate  young  chief;  whase  first  act,  after  his  power  was 
confirmed,  was  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  ruler  of 
Fars;  and  we  are  told,  that  he  left  to  his  son,  Hazar  Asp, 
the  independent  rule  of  the  whole  of  Laristan.  That  prince  % 
by  his  courage  and  wisdom,  not  only  raised  the  rugged  pro- 
vince to  as  great  prosperity  as  it  lias  ever  enjoyed,  but  added 
to  the  possessions  of  his  family,  by  the  conquest  of  so'eral 
neighbouring  districts.  He  innted  a  large  body  of  his  own 
tribe  of  Emuks  from  Syria;  and  their  settlement  in  Laristan 
added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  his  government ".  Haxar 
Asp  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Tokhlah,  who  was  Alta-bcg 
when  Ilulakoo  Khan  overthrew  the  empire  of  the  caliplis. 
Tokhlah  unfortunately  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  that 
powerful  sovereign ;  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  carried  to 

P  Th«  ruler  of  Vmn, 

n  TuArikh  Gnwdah. 

'  Some  author*  ruuna  this  dynatty  of  AttJi-bf|rB  aAer  thb  ]irince,  whiwe 
appcUatioo  of  iioMor  Arp^  which  mcani  ^U  thommd  hone,**  had  proUhly 
tffMalluiioii  dUior  lo  hia  proweia  or  power. 

•  Tnarikh  Ouiedah. 
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TabreezeSiJ®^^°g  Laristan  to  his  brother,  Oulub  Arghoun^ 
who,  with  hisSs§cendants,  became  officers  of  the  Moghul 
princes  of  the  house'^f'^Sinenghia.  It  is  needless  to  recapi- 
tulate their  names.  TheS^nost  renowned  of  them  was 
Yusuph  Shah  Bahauder.  TTte  title  of  Bahauder,  we  are 
informed,  was  given  to  this  cnfet.  by  Sultan  Abaka,  on 
account  of  the  great  valour  he  display^aF  the  head  of  the 
troops  of  Laristan,  in  a  campaign  in  Ghilan.  He  received 
a  still  more  substantial  reward  for  his  services,  by  being 
appointed  governor  of  several  rich  provinces,  adjoining  to 
that  which  he  had  inherited. 

It  would  be  at  once  tedious  and  useless  to  enter  any 
further  into  the  history  of  the  different  provinces  of  Peraa 
during  this  period  of  confusion.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
illustrate  the  reigns  of  those  races  of  chiefs  and  princes,  who 
usurped,  upon  the  weakness  of  the  latter  monarchs  of  the 
Seljookian  dynasty,  and  enjoyed,  a  local  power,  till  they 
were  swept  away  by  the  hordes  of  Tartary,  under  the  cele- 
brated Hulakoo ;  but  we  find,  at  this  period  of  Persian 
history,  a  power  existing  in  that  country,  of  a  very  different 
nature  to  any  that  has  been  yet  noticed.  A  family  of  chiefs 
had,  through  the  means  of  superstition,  established  an  in- 
fluence over  their  followers,  that  enabled  them  to  strike  awe 
into  the  most  powerful  sovereigns,  and  to  fill  a  kingdom 
with  horror  and  dismay  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Their 
ruler,  who  may  be  justly  termed  the  chief  of  the  assassins  **, 
resided  on  a  lofty  mountain,  and  fate  was  in  his  hands ;  for 

I  According  to  the  Kholasaat^ul-Aklibar,  he  was  put  to  death.— Price's 
Mahomedan  History^  vol.  ii.  page  431. 

"  A  colony  of  the  sect  of  Ismail,  and  followers  of  Hussun  Subah^  appear 
to  have  settled  in  the  mountains  between  Tortosa  and  Tripolis.  Their  chief 
18  called  by  the  historian  of  the  Crusades,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  or 
the  Ancient :  they  made  themselves  formidalde  by  the  same  means  as  those 
settled  in  Persia,  of  whom  JMaimbourg,  the  historian  of  the  holy  war,  terms 
them  a  branch.  Ue  states,  that  their  name,  ^^  assassin,*'  was  from  a  Per- 
sian word,  and  that  *'*•  they  came  from  the  confines  of  Persia  beyond  Baby* 
Ion.*'  He  records  their  murder  of  the  Marquess  Conrade  in  A.D.  119S.— • 
Vide  English  Translation,  p.  210. 
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tfiere  was  no  shape  his  followers  could  not  assume,  no 
danger  they  would  not  brave,  to  fulfil  his  commands.  More 
than  fifty  thousand  men  gloried  in  the  name  of  the  myste- 
rious and  the  devoted';  and  every  one  of  these  obeyed, 
with  equal  promptitude,  an  order  to  sacrifice  his  own  life^ 
or  to  take  that  of  another.  The  history  of  such  a  com« 
munity  has  peculiar  interest,  as  it  presents  the  human  duu 
meter  in  a  new  and  a  singular  light. 

The  first  of  these  chiefs  was  Hussan  Subah ;  and  from 
him  they  are  termed  Hussunec  y,  or  the  followers  of  Hussun. 
Hussun  Subah  was  first  a  macc-bearer  to  Alp- Arselan ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  the 
minister  of  that  prince',  he  retired  to  Rhe* ;  thence  he  went 
to  Syria,  where  he  entered  into  the  service  of  a  chief  of  the 
family  of  Ismail,  and  adopted  the  tenets  of  that  sect.  Its 
followers  maintain,  tliat  the  descendants  of  Ismail,  the  eldest 
ioo  of  Jaafler,  the  sixth  Imauni,  who  died  during  his 
fSiUher'^s  life,  should  have  succeeded  to  that  holy  dignity ; 
and  they  not  only  reject  the  right  of  Kauzim,  the  seventh 
Imaum,  who  was  the  younger  ^  brother  of  Ismail,  but  of  all 
who  succeeded  him.      Hussun,  after  becoming  a  zealous 

*  Th«ir  PmUn  namet  were  Bittenee  and  Fedarce.  The  name  of  BAt« 
lenee,  which  is  derived  from  batten,  ^^  secret  **  or  "*"  mysterious,**  meana  a 
■acret  or  mysterious  person.  It  was  probably  given  from  the  foUowen  of 
Russun  Sul»ah  being  considered  to  belong  to  the  mystic  sect  of  lUttaueeah, 
or  ^  the  concealed.**  For  a  description  of  this  sect,  see  the  Asiatic  Ke« 
mrrhes,  voL  xi.  pp.  4*23  and  424.  The  wurd  Fedavee  means  **•  a  deroted 
•ervanu'* 

'  The  Knglish  word  ^*  au^sa^tdn  **  is  said  to  lie  a  comiption  of  this  term. 

*  Ilusmm  8ulM&h  ww  a  schoolfellow  of  Nixam-ul-3Iulk ;  and  they,  with 
aiMMher  companion,  had  made  an  early  agreement  to  share  their  fortunes, 
if  any  of  them  attained  to  eminerwMi.  The  minister  appotnti'd  IIusauji  to 
Ml  office ;  but  that  chief  was  not  to  lie  natisAed  with  gradual  advancement. 
After  falling  in  an  attempt  to  supplant  and  niin  his  friend,  he  abandoned 
tlw  court. 

*  Tnarikh  Ouzedah. 

^  lie  wii«i  onlv  the  lialf  brother  ;  and  the  mother  of  Kauaim  was  a  Kun- 
IMVK,  or  **  sla^e;**  another  o)»jt>cuou  with  the  lunailiaui  agaixai  admitting 
Ilk  right  to  the  dignity  of  Imaum. 

Vol.  L  R 
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convert  to  the  doctrines  of  this  sect,  returned  to  Persia; 
but  was  compelled  to  conceal  himself,  as  he  knew  he  was 
still  an  object  of  hostility  to  Nizam-ul-Mulk.  He  lived, 
we  are  told,  at  Isfahan,  in  the  house  of  Rais^  Abou  Fazel 
Lumbhanee,  to  whom  he  one  day  observed,  *^  That,  if  he 
had  two  or  three  friends  on  whom  he  could  entirely  depend, 
be  would  overturn  the  empire  ^J*^  The  good  Rais  heard 
with  astonishment  his  guest  speak  of  destroying,  by  the  aid 
of  two  or  three  men,  a  kingdom  that  stretched  from  Antioch 
to  Kashgar.  He  made  no  reply  at  the  moment ;  but,  on 
reflection,  he  concluded  that  Hussun  was  deranged  in  his 
intellects :  having  consulted  a  physician,  he  obtained  some 
medicine,  which  he  brought,  and,  with  all  the  sincerity  of 
simplicity  and  good«nature,  prayed  his  friend  to  take  it. 
Hussun  smiled,  but  made  no  further  communications  to 
one  who,  he  saw,  was  not  of  a  character  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  designs  he  had  formed.  Soon  after,  he  departed  for  his 
native  town,  Rhe,  where  he  met  with  some  discontented 
persons,  who  declared  themselves  ready  to  assist  him.  The 
principal  of  these  was  Rais  Muzuffer,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  considerable  influence.  .  The  first  object  of 
Hussun  was  to  possess  himself  of  a  stronghold ;  and  he  suc- 
.ceeded  in  gaining,  by  a  stratagem  %  the  mountain  fort  of 

^  The  word  Rais  may  be  translated  esquire,  according  to  the  ancient  8ig« 
nification  of  that  word  in  English.  It  implies  the  possession  of  landed 
estate,  and  some  magisterial  power.  The  Rais  is  in  general  the  hereditary 
head  of  a  village.  This  name  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  word  Ras,  which 
signifies  '^  the  head.'* 

'  Tuarikh  Guzedah. 

*  Hussun  is  said  by  Mahomedau  authors  to  have  gained  Allahamoat,  as 
Dido  did  Carthage,  by  obtaining  leave  to  take  as  much  ground  as  he  could 
cover  with  a  bull*s  hide,  and  cutting  it  into  thongs  that  surrounded  the  whole 
fort.  But  this  appears  a  common  fable  in  the  East ;  for  Moullah  Saaduck, 
a  very  respectable  man,  with  whom  I  read  this  passage  in  the  original  Per- 
sian, smiled  when  we  came  to  it,  and  said,  ^^  The  English  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  deception."  I  asked  what  he  meant.  ^*  Tlliy,'*  said 
he,  ^*  is  it  not  known  to  all  the  world  that  this  is  the  exact  way  in  which 
you  obtained  the  ground  on  which  Calcutta  is  built  from  the  poor  Emperor 
elhi  ?  " 
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Allahamout  ^  near  Kazveen  '.  From  this  fortreM  he  com* 
menccd  dqiredations  on  the  surrounding  country,  which  led 
Malik  Shah  Seljookee  to  detach  a  force  to  reduce  him, 
Hunun  had  only  seventy  followers,  and  was  on  the  pcunt 
of  being  taken,  when  a  seasonable  succour  of  three  hundred 
men  from  Rhe  enabled  him  to  make  a  successful  sally, 
which  induced  the  sultanas  army  to  rmse  the  siege.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Niaam-ul-Mulk  fell  into  disgrace  with 
Malik  Shah^,  and  was  assassinated,  as  before  mentioned  S 
by  a  follower  of  Husaun  Subah,  who  readily  united  with 
the  enemies  of  that  great  man  ;  and  we  may  conclude,  that 
while  he  gratified  personal  revenge,  he  contemplated  the 
death  of  this  minister  as  an  event  likely  to  throw  the  king- 
dom  into  that  state  of  confusion,  wliich  was  requisite  for 
accomplishing  his  own  plans. 

Although  the  divisions  which  distracted  Persia  after  the 
death  of  Nizani-iiKMulk  and  of  Malik  Shah  were  most 
Csvcnirable  to  Hussun,  he  was  soon  afterwards  in  great  dan« 
ger  of  being  destroyed.  The  celebrated  Sultan  Sai\)ar'^ 
resolved  to  extirpate,  ere  they  guned  greater  strength,  a 
race  whose  murders  and  depredations  spread  terror  over  his 
kingdom.  He  had  made  some  mardies  in  the  directioii  of 
Allahamout,  when,  waking  one  morning,  he  discovered  a 
ponixuti  stuck  up  to  tlic  hilt  in  the  ground  close  to  his  bed- 
side, and  read,  with  surprise,  the  following  label  on  its 
handle :  *^  Sultan  Sanjar,  beware !  Had  not  thy  diaracter 
been  respected,  the  hand  that  stuck  this  dagger  into  the 
liard  ground,  could  with  more  ease  liave  plunged  it  into  thy 
soft  bosom'.**     The  warrior,  who  was  insensible  to  fear  in 


'  Thii  fortreM  is  lonte times  cmUcd  Aimownt.    AUahamottl,  I 
hy  a  wrU-informed  native  t>f  Persia,  sijfnifies  *'  tlie  eagle's  nest,*'  ia  the 
lanfnisfce  of  the  proviiu'e  in  which  it  is  situated. 

•  Zeeiiiit-iil-Tuarlkh. 
k  Tiiarikh  (lusedah. 

*  Vide  pa^  1>2(». 

^  Tuarikh  Guzedali. 
1  Toarikb  Guiedah. 

Rt 
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the  field  of  battle,  is  said  to  have  trembled  as  he  read  this 
scroll  "^ ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  desisted  from  the  attack  he 
had  meditated. 

It  is  related,  that  some  time  before  this,  Hussun  Subah 
received  a  visit  from  his  old  host  at  Isfahan,  Rais  Aboul 
Pazel.  When  the  latter  approached,  the  chief  took  his 
hand,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  '^  Have  you  brought  any 
physic,  my  good  friend,  to  cure  me  of  my  insanity  ?  or  will 
you  now  believe,  that  two  or  three  brave  men  united  can  do 
wonders  ?" — *^  I  always  thought  you  an  able  man,^  repUed 
Aboul  Fazel ;  "  but  I  never  expected  that  you  would  do 
what  you  have  done.*" — ^'  My  task  is  only  half  accom- 
plished," said  Hussun ;  *'  I  have  hitherto  trusted  to  my 
political  skill,  I  mean  now  to  try  what  faith  can  effect." 

The  reUgious  doctrines  which  Hussun  taught  his  fol- 
lowers^ differed  materially  from  the  established  worship  of 
Persia.  He  maintained  the  principles  of  the  Ismailee  sect, 
so  far  as  recognising  the  right  of  *that  family  to  the  dignity 
of  Imaum°;  but  he  introduced  many  new  tenets  more  con- 
formable to  the  opinions  of  the  Sooffees,  or  philosophical 
deists,  than  to  those  of  orthodox  Mahomedans.  The  Koran, 
he  admitted,  was  a  holy  volume ;  but  he  insisted  that  its 
spirit,  and  not  its  literal  meaning,  was  to  be  observed.  He 
rejected  the  usual  modes  of  worship :  true  devotion,  he  said, 
was  seated  in  the  soul ;  and  prescribed  forms  might  disturb, 
though  they  could  never  aid,  that  secret  and  fervent  adora- 
tion which  it  must  always  offer  to  its  Creator °.  But  the 
principal  tenet  which  Hussun  Subah  inculcated,  was  a  com- 
plete and  absolute  devotion  to  himself  and  his  descendants. 
His  disciples  were  instructed  to  consider  him  more  as  their 
spiritual^  than  their  worldly  leader.     The  means  he  took  to 

^  The  Tuarikh  Guzedah  states,  that  it  was  believed  one  of  the  devoted 
(as  the  followers  of  Hussun  were  called)  had  made  acquaintance  with  a 
lady  of  Sanjar*s  haram,  and  persuaded  her  to  this  act. 

"  Persian  Manuscript. 

<*  Persian  Manuscript. 

^  The  author  of  the  Dabistan  mentions  a  work  of  Hussun  Subah,  in 
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instil  this  feeling  into  their  minds  must  have  been  powerful, 
from  the  effect  produced.  When  an  envoy  from  Malik 
Shah  came  to  Allahamout,  Hussun  conunanded  one  of  his 
subjects  to  stab  himself;  and  another,  to  cast  himself  head* 
long  from  a  precipice.  Both  instantly  obeyed !  *'  Gt>,*' 
said  he  to  the  astonished  envovy  *^  and  explain  to  your 
master  the  character  of  my  followers. '^ 

Among  other  modes  which  he  adopted  to  secure  the  de* 
Yotion  of  his  disciples,  was  one  of  an  extraordinary  nature* 
He  had  them  conveyed,  when  in  a  deep  sleep  produced  by 
opium,  into  a  splendid  palace  with  beautiful  gardens ;  when 
there,  they  were  regaled  for  a  few  days  with  all  that  could 
gratify  and  delight  the  senses.  In  a  second  intoxication, 
the  deluded  disciple  was  carried  to  his  home,  and  easily  per- 
suaded that  he  had  been  permitted,  through  the  power  of 
Hussun,  to  taste  by  anticipation  the  joys  of  Paradise.  But 
this  seems  an  improbable  tale,  invented"*  by  Mahomedans^ 
who  hold  this  sect  in  great  abhorrence. 

The  use  of  wine  was  strictly  forbidden  to  the  Hussuneet, 
and  they  were  enjoined  the  most  temperate  and  abstemious 
habits.  He  enforced  his  precepts  with  the  greatest  severity; 
and  two  of  his  sons,  we  are  told,  died  under  the  blows  be 
gave  them,  in  consequence  of  their  disobedience.  On  send- 
ing his  wife  and  two  daughters  to  his  friend,  Rais  Muruffer, 
that  they  might  be  in  safety  when  he  was  besieged,  he  di- 


wkkfa  the  teneu  of  hU  faith  are  expUined.  Like  all  the  priodpal 
mchen,  he  dwells  on  the  nfcnftity  of  man  placing  implicat  reliance  in  a  per* 
ISkI  and  unerring  reli^uui  iiutructor.  The  name  of  the  Met  of  thia  chief 
waa  BAtteneemh,  or  ^*  the  conrvaled/* 

^  The  power  of  fiipemtition  ovrr  the  human  mind  in  oertainly  iufielent  to 
aoDount  for  all  the  aru  of  hi*  followem:  we  hare  recently  teen  timilar  efferts 
produced  among  a  race,  not  unlike  thoM  with  whom  his  arU  soooeeded.  A 
IbOower  of  the  modern  Wahahee,  who,  a  few  jcara  ago,  subbed  an  Arabian 
chief  near  BusMirah,  not  only  refused  to  aave  his  life,  but  anxiously  courted 
death,  grasping  in  his  hand  a  paper  which  he  seemed  to  priae  far  beyond  hia 
existence.  This,  when  examined,  proved  to  be  an  order  from  the  Wahabcv 
chief  for  an  emerald  palace,  and  a  number  of  beaudful  Vlf'T  ilsTSa,  ia  tb« 
rvfioot  of  eternal  Uiw.-.IVnMW  MSS. 
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reeled  that  they  should  receive  no  support  but  what  ihey 
could  earn  by  spinning;  thus  setting  an  example  to  his 
followers  of  that  moderation  and  independence  which  were 
necessary  to  the  success  of  their  community. 

Hussun  Subah  added  several  other  hill-forts  to  the  one 
he  had  first  seized.  That  of  Roodbar,  which  is  also  near 
Kazveen,  was  the  next  to  Allahamout  in  consequence.  He 
was  styled  Shaikh-ul-Jubal^  an  Arabic  title,  which  signifies 
^*  the  Chief  of  the  Mountmns.""  This  title  has  been  lite- 
rally but  erroneously '  translated,  **  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,^^  the  name  by  which  this  ruler  and  his  descendants 
are  known  in  Eur  pean  history. 

When  Hussun  Subah  died,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Keah  Buioorg  Oomeid^  or  ^'  Keah  of  great  hope.^  Sultan 
Mahomed  Seljookee  sent  an  army  against  this  chief;  but 
his  general  was  forced  to  retreat,  after  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt  on  the  fortress  of  Roodbar.  A  truce  was  concluded 
with  Keah,  and  that  ruler  sent  an  envoy  to  Isfahan,  who 
was  received  with  distinction  at  court;  but  the  populace, 
less  patient  than  their  sovereign,  were  so  irritated  at  seeing 
a  representative  of  a  chief  of  assassins  *  in  the  capital  of 
Persia,  that  they  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  envoy,  and 
tore  him  to  pieces  ^  The  sultan  immediately  sent  a  mission 
to  Keah,  to  disclaim  any  share  in  this  murder ;  but  that 
chief  declared  he  would  never  be  pacified  unless  the  perpe* 
trators  of  this  outrage  were  given  up  to  his  vengeance.  It 
was  impossible  for  Mahomed  to  discover  the  most  guilty 
among  the  numerous  mob  who  had  committed  this  violence; 
and  Keah,  impatient  of  delay,  sent  a  party  of  his  men  to 
Kazveen,  which  they  entered  in  disguise,  and,  making  an 

'  Shaikh  ttieanft  an  elder,  and  also  a  holy  teacher ;  but  when  used  in  de- 
scribing any  person  possessing  temporal  power,  it  can  only  be  correctly 
translated  **  chief,  or  lord.'* 

*  One  manuscript  states,  that  the  indignation  of  the  mob  was  inflamed 
by  the  priests,  who  represented  the  sect  of  Hussun  as  being  still  more  abo« 
minable  from  their  heresies  than  their  murders. 

*  Tuarikh  Guzedah. 
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unexpected  attack,  slew  one  of  the  chief  magittrates  and 
four  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  and  carried  off  an  immeniQ 
booty*.  This  act  of  revenge  for  the  blood  of  his  envoy 
brought  on  a  contest  between  Keah  and  Sultan  Mahomed, 
which  did  not  terminate  till  the  death  of  that  monarch  ; 
after  which,  Keah  not  only  defeated  the  royal  troops,  but 
oonquered  the  country  of  Ghilan ;  the  governor  of  which 
ht  made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  \ 

Keah  died  at  Roodbar,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son^ 
Mahomed ;  who,  after  a  rule  of  three  years,  resigned  ^  his 
dignity  to  a  prince  of  the  family  of  Ismail,  called  Hussein* 
ebn-Nasser,  who  had  fled  from  Syria  Hoodbar*.  But 
MiAomed  probably  only  gave  up  the  name  of  power,  as  he 
oonstituted  himself  the  vizier  of  the  prince,  whom  religious 
oonsiderations  had  led  him  to  raise  to  the  dignity  ctf  chief 
ruler.  The  murders  committed  by  this  trilie  became 
daily  more  frequent;  every  one  who  was  deemed  their 
enemy  fell  by  an  assassin.  One  caliph  had  been  stabbed 
at  Bagdad  ;  another  (Raschid),  because  he  had  threatened 
this  tribe  with  vengeance,  was  murdered  %  as  he  lay  dan- 
gerously ill,  by  men  who  seemed  to  fear  that  death  would 
rob  them  of  ihm  prey.  ^Fhe  principal  moullahs,  or  chief 
priests  of  Perria,  shocked  at  these  sacrilegious  acta,  called 
upon  Sultan  Sanjar  to  purge  his  dominions  ctf  such  vile 
heretics^.  But  that  prince  had  been  once  warned,  and 
proceeded  with  caution.  He  sent  a  mission  to  Iloodbar; 
and  Hussein-ebn-Nasser  assured  his  envoy  that  his  followers 
had  been  calumniated,  and  that  they  were  good  Maho- 
medans.     A  pious  doctor  of  laws  was  deputed  by  Sanjar  to 

•  Tusrikh  OmetUh. 

•  Hto  name  was  Aboul  HMchoii. 

y  Khandemir  rejeeti  the  ule  of  this  retign*tion  m  a  fiUik. 

•  aCcemiMil.Tiiarikh. 

•  In  the  Uistory  of  the  Arabt,  the  murder  of  the  c^iph  it  nol  aicribed  %m 
tht  foUovtn  of  UuMua  {  hui  tha  Khnkiaat.nUAkhar ^""S— ^^  ^  aaeaiuit 
I  hare  followed. 

k  Tuarikh  Guaedah. 
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ascertain  this  point,  and  the  sultan  was,  or  pretended  to  be» 
satisfied  with  his  report. 

When  Mahomed,  the  son  of  Keah,  died,  Hussein-ebn- 
Nasser  would  not  allow  any  successor  to  be  appointed,  but 
usurped  the  whole  power,  which  he  disgraced  by  his  vio- 
lence and  intemperance.  His  conduct  was  deemed  more 
scandalous,  as  he  was  descended  from  ancestors^  who  had  cut 
down  the  rich  vineyards  of  Egypt,  lest  they  should  be 
tempted  to  taste  the  juice  of  the  grape**. 

This  debauched  chief  was  slain  by  his  own  relations,  who 
placed  his  son,  Allah-u-deen  Mahomed,  upon  the  throne* 
The  first  act  of  the  young  prince  was  to  put  to  death  those 
by  hom  he  had  been  elevated.  An  occurrence  took  place 
during  AUah-u-deen's  rule,  illustrating  the  nature  of  that 
secret  power  which  the  Chief  of  the  Mountains  exercised. 
Fakhr  Razee,  a  doctor  of  l^ws,  and  an  eminent  divine,  who 
used  to  be  styled  "  the  Imaum  of  Rhe,''  his  native  town^ 
bad  been  supposed  to  lean  to  the  opinions  of  the  Ismailee 
sect ;  and  to  do  away  this  impression,  expressed  his  abhor- 
rence of  this  race,  and  of  their  tenets,  in  the  pulpit^.  Some 
time  after  he  had  uttered  this  anathema,  he  was  surprised 
to  see  a  man,  who  had  been  one  of  his  most  attentive  dis- 
ciples for  several  days,  enter  his  private  chamber;  and  still 
more,  when,  seizing  him  by  the  beard,  and  pointing  a 
dagger  to  his  breast,  this  person. asked  him  if  he  knew  who 

*  The  Ismailian,  or  Fatimite  Caliphs,  were  descended  (as  has  been  before 
stated)  from  Ismail,  the  eldest  of  the  sixth  Imaum  ;  and  on  the  second 
son  of  that  Imaum  being  proclaimed  his  successor,  a  sect  was  formed  which 
supported  their  title  as  the  descendants  of  the  elder  branch.  The  first  of 
this  dynasty  was  Aboul  Kausim,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  of  the 
Hejirah  296,  (A.D.  998.)  The  last,  Adhed^  resigned  his  power  in  the 
year  of  the  Hejirah  567,  (A.D.  1171,)  to  the  famous  Sallah-u^een.  Ul- 
Kausim,  the  sixth  of  this  race,  ordered  all  the  vines  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo 
to  be  cut  down ;  and  forbade  even  the  frequent  intercourse  of  females  of  dif-* 
ferent  families :  but  the  Egyptians  acnid    him  of  being  indulgent  to  vice 

n  his  own  family ;  and  his  death  was  caused  by  an  intrigue  of  his  sisten. 
^  Tuarikh  Guzedah. 

•  TuarilLh  Guzedah. 
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he  wa5.  ^^  I  am  quite  ignorant  who  you  are*^  said  the  trem- 
bling divine,  *'  and  still  less  can  I  conjecture  vfhy  you  seek  my 
life/' — "  You  abused  the  sect  of  Ismail  !*"  said  tlie  man. — •*  I 
was  wrong,*^  replied  the  learned  doctor :  ^'  I  repent,  and  will 
never  do  so  again/* — *^  Swear  by  the  holy  prophet  to  what 
you  have  now  said  !^'  cried  the  assailant.—*^  I  swear  !*'  said 
the  Imaum. — '^  Very  well/*  said  the  man,  quitting  his  hold. 
*'  I  have  particular  orders  not  to  slay  you,  or  my  poniard 
should  before  this  have  been  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of 
your  heart.  Allah-u-deen  desires  me  to  present  you  his 
respects,  and  to  ask  if  you  are  well  informed  of  the  tenets  of 
that  sect  whicli  you  have  dared  to  abuse  ?  He  advises  you 
to  be  most  careful  of  your  future  conduct ;  and  as  he  has  a 
respect  for  your  character,  he  sends  you  this  bog,  which 
contains  three  hundred  and  sixty  gold  moiiurs ;  and  here  b 
an  order  for  a  similar  sum  to  be  paid  you  annually  by  one 
of  hia  agents  ^^  The  divine  took  the  money,  and  continued 
lor  many  years  to  receive  his  pension.  His  pupils  could 
not  but  remark,  that,  in  his  subsequent  lectures,  he  carefully 
abstained  from  mentioning  the  followers  of  Ismail.  He  was 
wont  to  observe,  in  reply  to  such  obser^'ations,  with  a  sup- 
pressed smile,  that  he  had  been  convinced,  by  some  sharp 
and  weighty  arguments,  that  it  was  better  not  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  about  tlie  doctrines  of  that  sect. 

The  rule  of  Allah-u-deen^  was  long  and  prosperous ;  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Jellal-u-deen  Hussein,  the  first 
of  this  race  who  cultivated  with  success  the  friendship  of 
neighbouring  rulers.  Kven  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  relaxed 
from  luH  orthodoxy,  and  showered  honours  on  tlie  envoy  of 
this  prince^  ;  and,  in  reply  to  a  reference  made  to  him  by 
the  Governor  of  Ghilan,  whose  sister  Jellal-u-deen  desired 
to  marry,  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  wrote,  that  such 

f  Ttunkh  Guxrtlah. 

<  He  f^overnrd  the  Umailres  forty-six  years. 

^  KhtmclemiriUtet,  that  he  ronnliated  theniliph  l»y  rrmmiiciiis  tlierrred 
of  Km  anoatori,  and  bunuBg  all  the  Uwkt  of  hia  mtu  But  the  laouulrva 
do  DOC  admit  thU. 
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an  alliance  would  be  an  honour  to  the  noblest  family  in  his 
dominions.  Jellal-u-deen  engaged  in  no  war,  except  with 
the  Governor  of  Irak;  and  the  first  campaign  closed,  as 
was  usual,  in  the  death  of  the  person  who  had  ventured  to 
attack  the  Chief  of  the  Mountains.  The  conquests  of 
Chenghis  Khan  commenced  about  this  period;  and  an 
envoy  was  deputed  to  Transoxania,  from  the  Court  of 
Allahamout,  to  propitiate  the  hero.  Jellal-u-deen  died 
the  following  year.  He  is  celebrated  in  Persian  history 
for  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  his  disposition  ;  and  we 
are  informed  that  this  prince  of  the  assassins  was  the  hand- 
somest man  of  his  age.  His  son,  Allah-u-deen  Mahomed^ 
a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  was  next  elevated  to  the  rule ; 
and  this  young  prince',  soon  after  his  accession,  put  to 
death  all  his  principal  officers,  on  a  pretext  that  they  had 
poisoned  his  father.  Though  he  seems  to  have  been  saved 
by  his  sacred  character  from  the  vengeance  he  had  provoked, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  shunned  and  deserted  by  his  fol- 
lowers, and  to  have  fallen  into  a  deep  melancholy.  In  the 
hope  of  recovering  him  from  this  condition,  his  ministers 
were  desirous  of  obtmning  for  him  the  society  of  Nasser-u- 
deen*^,  the  most  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  age;  but 
that  able  man,  who  resided  at  Bokharah,  rejected  all  the 
offers  made  to  tempt  him  to  so  barbarous  a  court  as  that  of 
Allahamout^  He  had  to  negotiate  with  a  ruler  whose 
agents  were  accustomed  to  consider  his  will  as  a  divine 
mandate.  The  officer  who  governed  Kohistan*  under 
Allah-u-deen,    received  an  order   to  produce  the  philo« 

I  If  he  really  acted  from  himself,  as  Persian  authors  state,  the  obedience 
given  to  suoh  orders  firom  a  child,  is  a  pnoof  of  the  blind  derotion  of  thit 
tribe  to  the  family  of  their  founder.  , 

^  The  name  of  this  able  man  was  Mahomed  Ben  Hassan.    Nasser-u-deen, 
which  was  his  title,  may  be  translated  '*  the  champion,'*  or  ^'  defender  of- 
the  faith.''     He  was  deemed  one  of  the  first  mathematicians,  astronomers, 
and  philosophers  of  Asia. 

>  Tuarikh  Ouzedah. 

"^  Kohistan,  which  signifiei  ^'  mountainous,**  is  the  name  given  to  the 
countries  amid  the  ranges  of  mountains  to  the  north-east  of  Kasveen. 
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0opher;  aiid,  as  Naiscr-u-dcen  was  one  day  sauntering  in 
the  gardens  near  Bokharah,  he  was  suddenly  surrounded 
by  some  men^  who,  pointing  to  a  horse,  desired  him  to 
mount,  promising  him  good  usage  if  he  made  no  resistance. 
He  could  only  oppose  arguments  which  were  unheeded; 
and  be  was  half  way  to  Kohistan "  before  his  friends  knew 
dial  he  was  gone"".  The  governor  of  that  province  re^ 
MTed  him  with  great  honou  ,  and  made  a  thousand  apo* 
logics  for  the  violence  he  had  committed.  He  detained 
hka  a  long  time  in  Kohistan ;  and  it  was  during  his  oap> 
tivity  in  that  mountainous  r^on,  that  Nasser-u-decn  wrote 
iha  most  celebrated  of  all  his  philosophical  treatises,  which 
he  styled  Akhlaak-Nasseree,  or  "  The  Morals  of  Nasser  •»,*• 
in  compliment  to  the  barbarian  who  had  stolen  him  from 
his  home:  but  this  flattery  did  not  produce  the  effect 
intended.  The  philosopher,  instead  of  obtaining  his 
liberty,  was  doomed  to  become  the  companion  and  tutor 
of  a  gloomy  youth,  who  must,  however,  have  had  some 
good  qualities,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  fully  sensible 
</the  value  of  his  great  priced. 

Allah-u-deen  Mahomed  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  ser- 
vants, in  his  hall  of  audience,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Ruken-u-deen,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Kaher 
Shah ;  who,  after  a  weak  and  ineffectual  struggle,  fell  before 
Hulakoo  Khan.  That  conqueror  not  only  made  him  pri- 
MMier,  but  took  and  dismantled  all  his  strong  holds',  which, 
according  to  some  authors,  amounted  to  a  hundreil'.  The 
extinction  of  this  family  may  Ik?  fixed  at  this  date;  though 
a  small  branch,  with  very  limited  power,  remained  till  the 

■  The  disuncv  from  Dokharah  to  KohisUn  U  npvardi  of  000  miJc*. 

•  ToArikh  Oux«dah. 

t  Naner.u^t^n  Ahdul  lUhlm  wm  the  name  of  the  cliiff  who  gorvrncd 
Kohlftmn  under  AlUh-u-dem. 

n  Tuarikh  (hiwdah. 

'  Uprardi  of  twdre  UiouMiid  of  Um  lanrilagt  w«rt  pot  lo  dkath  by 
Balikoo. 

•  TMtfikli  Ottsedah. 
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reign  of  Shah  Rokh  Meerza,  when  they  were  finally  de- 
stroyed by  the  Governor  of  Ghilan. 

Though  none  of  the  sect  of  Ismail  have  ever  since 
enjoyed  power,  they  still  exist  in  a  scattered  state.  The 
Borahs,  an  industrious  race  of  men,  whose  pursuits  are 
commercialy  and  who  are  well  known  in  the  British  settle- 
ments of  India,  belong  to  this  sect ;  and  they  still  mountain 
that  part  of  the  creed  of  Hussun  Subah,  which  enjoins  a 
complete  devotion  to  their  high  priest ;  but  this  principle, 
so  dreadful  in  its  operation  among  a  large  body  of  assassins, 
can  be  attended  with  no  evil  in  a  small  class  of  men,  who 
have  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  power  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  community  they  live  in. 


Chapter  X. 

THE     CONQUEST    OF    PERSIA   BY   THE    M06HULS,   AND    THB 
BEIGN    OF   HULAKOO   KHAN    AND   HIS    SUCCESSORS. 

The  Tartars  have  been  already  described.  We  are  now 
come  to  a  period  when  all  the  families  of  that  great  nation 
were  either  united  or  subdued  by  the  genius  of  one  chief, 
who,  on  being  declared  sovereign  of  the  tribes  of  Tartary, 
formed  the  vast  project  of  subjugating  the  whole  of  Asia. 
Temugin,  the  son  of  a  Khan,  or  chief,  of  the  tribe  of 
Moghuls,  after  almost  unexampled  vicissitudes,  obtained, 
at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  a  complete  victory*  over  all  those 

*  Almost  all  the  soldiers  of  Tartary  were  engaged  in  this  great  action. 
Mirkhond  endeayours  to  describe  their  numbers  by  a  truly  oriental  hyper- 
bole. *'^  The  neighing  of  their  steeds,*Mie  says,  ^^rnade  Heaven  shut  its 
ears,  and  their  arrows  converted  the  whole  sky  into  one  great  field  of  reeds.*' 
The  army  of  Oung  Khan,  which  was  defeated,  left  forty  thousand  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Their  monarch  escaped,  to  perish  by  tlie  treachery  of  the 
Khan  of  the  Naimans,  who,  after  receiving  him  in  a  friend]^  maimer, 
pat  him  to  death. 
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who  had  endeavoured  to  ruin  him.  He  was  not  only 
ooDffldered  by  his  own  tribe  as  their  deUverer  from  the 
tyranny  of  Oung  Khan",  the  chief  of  the  Keraites,  whose 
armies  he  had  defeated,  but  deemed,  by  a  great  majority 
of  the  Khans  of  Tartary,  as  worthy  of  the  high  dignity 
of  khakan,  or  emperor;  to  confer  which,  an  assembly',  or 
national  council,  was  summoned.  It  met  at  the  spot  of 
Temugin*s  birth  ;  and  that  chief,  after  addressing  the 
khans  in  an  eloquent  harangue,  was  seated  on  a  black 
felt^,  or  nummud,  and  reminded  of  the  importance  ctf  the 
duties  he  was  called  to,  by  an  orator,  who  spoke  in  the 
name  of  the  nation.  After  this  speech,  seven  khans  lifted 
up  Temugin,  and  carried  him  to  a  high  throne  in  the 
midst  of  the  assembly.  The  moment  he  was  seated  on 
this  throne,  he  was  saluted  as  Khakan  * ;  and  not  only  the 
chiefs,  but  all  present,  pledged  their  obedience  to  their 
aovereign,  by  bending  their  knees  nine  times  before  him. 
The  air  at  the  same  time  resounded  with  shouts  of  joy ; 
and  Temugin*,  who  on  this  occasion  assumed  the  name  of 

^  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian  priest,  who  trareUed  in  Tartary  aboot  the  year 
twdre  hundred  and  fifty  of  Uie  Christian  era,  calb  this  prince  Vm  Khan. 
lie  also  terms  him  ^^  Prester  John  ;**  and  this  name  is  given  him  by  some 
other  authors  ;  hut  it  appears  more  likely  to  belong  to  the  Dalai  Lama,  the 
chief  priext  of  the  Tartars. 

Piccard  (roL  iv.  page  3^)  supposes  this  name  to  be  a  jargunish  ooiDpoumi 
olpretre,  the  French  fur  *^  priest,**  and  jehan,  whirli  in  Persian  means 
^  the  world,**  signifying  ^^  tlie  Pontiff  uf  the  Tniverse  ;**  but  prester  seems 
a  eoatractiivn  of  presbyter,  ^*  a  priest,**  from  which  the  French  word  pretre 
ilwlf  oomes.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Dung  Khan  had  been  conrerted  to 
Christianity  by  the  Nesiorian  Missionaries,  aiid  recei%'ed  the  naiue  uf  John 
•t  his  baptism.  This  conjecture  is  at  least  more  probable  than  that  the 
Uan  of  the  Keraites  assumed  a  mixed  European  and  Persian  title.  The 
Tartar  trilivs  have  at  no  i>enod  cundesccudc-d  t«>  l>orrow  luunes  or  titles  from 
tktf  Persians. 

*  This  assembly  of  the  Tartar  nobles  is  called  Conmltai. 

'  Tliis  frit,  digniKed  by  the  fortune  of  ("hengbix.  was  long  preserved  by 
kk  snrre«sors,  and  considered  almost  as  a  sacred  relic* 

*  This  ceremony  toi>k  place  three  years  after  he  had  been  acknowledged 
khan  of  lii«  own  trilir. 

*  This  chief  was  of  high  family;  but  the  flatterers  of  his  gtMtacss  give 
him  a  celestial  deeotat,  prttending  that  tho  Princtsi  AUakoaa,  tho  gfaiid« 
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Chenghie  Khan,  assured  his  voluntary  subjects,  that  he 
would  repay  the  great  honours  they  had  bestowed  on  him, 
by  making  their  name  famous  in  the  furthest  r^ons  of  the 
earth. 

It  is  foreign  to  this  history  to  relate  the  actions  of 
Chenghiz  Khan;  but  the  rules  which  that  extraordinary 
monarch  established  for  the  civil  government  of  the  country 
and  his  army,  cannot  be  passed  unnoticed.  His  ordinances 
for  the  civil  administration  of  his  territories  were,  perhaps, 
indifferently  observed ;  but  his  military  regulations  formed 
the  basis  of  the  only  discipline  that  has  ever  been  introduced 
into  the  armies  of  his  successors.  The  majority  of  his  sub- 
jects were  idolaters ;  but  all  were  commanded  to  obey  one 
supreme  and  all-powerful  Creator;  and  those  who  subscribed 
to  this  leading  tenet,  were  aUowed  to  follow  what  mode  of 
worship  they  thought  proper^.  He  forbade  any  Khan  to 
proclaim  himself  Khakan  without  a  regular  assembly  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribes,  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  at  his  own  election.  He  forbade  the  use  of  titles,  and 
claimed  for  himself  only  that  of  Khan,  or  Khakan.  He 
ordained,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  ruler  of  Tartary,  that  peace 
should  never  be  made  with  a  nation  on  whom  the  Tartars 
had  once  made  war,  until  it  was  subdued  ^.  Every  subject 
of  the  Khakan  was  compelled  to  serve  the  state.  Those 
who  were  not  soldiers  were  obliged  to  work  a  certain  number 
of  days  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the  country ;  and  one 
day  of  labour  in  every  week  was  the  right  of  the  emperor. 
Theft,  when  the  article  was  of  value,  was  punished  by 

daughter  of  Yeldus-Klian,  conceived  from  a  ray  of  the  sun,  and  bore,  aa 
ahe  foretold,  three  sons;  one  of  whom,  Buzunjur,  waa  the  immediate 
ancestor  of  Chenghiz. 

Major  Price,  on  the  authority  of  the  Hubbeeb-ul-Seyur,  atatea  that 
Alankoua,  the  mother  of  Bnsunjur,  dreamt  that  her  conception  was  from  a 
person  she  saw  in  a  dream,  with  a  flaming  torch,  and  that  the  rays  of  light 
were  seen  to  enter  the  pavilion  in  which  she  slept.  She  had  three  sona  at  a 
birth,  and  they  were  called  "  the  children  of  UghV^^^mAIahomedan  Hiskfff^ 
voL  ii.  p.  472. 

^  Petit  de  la  Croix*a  Hiatory  of  Chenghii  Khan,  p.  79. 
.    f  Petit  da  k  Gidx'i  History  of  CboDghii  Klum,  p.  ai. 
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death ;  when  trifling,  by  flogging:  but  this  punishment  was 
remitted,  if  the  party  paid  nine  times  the  value  of  the  article 
stolen.  No  Tartar  could  employ  a  person  of  his  own  nation 
at  a  domestic  servant:  an  impcMtant  regulation,  which,  while 
it  nourished  a  proud  spirit  and  increased  the  number  ci 
ioldiers,  forced  the  Tartars  to  take  care  of  their  captires, 
for  the  sake  of  employing  them  in  menial  offices.  Polygamy 
was  admitted ;  but  the  children  by  wives  ranked  higher  than 
those  by  slaves,  although  the  latter  were  not  despised. 
Adulterers  were  put  to  death.  One  tribe,  that  of  Kaindu, 
murmured  at  this  law,  as  it  was  with  them  a  custom  to  lend 
their  wives  to  their  friends  \  The  Khakan  made  an  excep- 
tion in  their  favour,  but  stamped  them  with  ignominy  on 
account  of  this  shameful  usage. 

The  importance  of  terminating  feuds  among  the  tribes  of 
Tartary  is  very  great ;  this  is  often  effected  by  intermar* 
riages.  To  extend  so  desirable  a  practice,  Chenghiz  per- 
mitted* two  families  to  unite  their  deceased  children  in  a 
contract  of  marriage ;  and  the  relationship  established  by 
this  act '  was  the  same  as  if  the  parties  were  living.  These 
are  some  of  his  principal  civil  reguladons.  His  imperfect 
oode  was  well  adapted  to  the  society  it  was  intended  to 
improve.  It  contained  little ;  but  it  was  established  among 
a  people  whose  habits  were  those  of  savage  life,  and  who 
were  impatient  of  restraint.  The  privilq^e  which  Chenghii 
bad  assumed  of  framing  laws  for  his  subjects,  belonged,  of 
eourse,  to  his  succi^ssors,  who  were  at  liberty  to  change  or 
revoke  his  ordinances.  Hence  they  can  perhaps  only  be 
looked  on  as  formal  and  solemn  precepts  for  the  guidance 
of  his  descendants  ' :  but  even  in  that  light  such  institutions 

*  Petit  de  U  C  rmx*t  iiUtory  of  Cheoghix  Khjui,  p.  8G. 

*  Trarelf  of  Rubruquii. 

'  Thin  it  Mid  to  he  ttili  an  utagv  in  Tarury.  They  throw  the  contract 
into  the  fire,  aiid  conceive  that  the  unoke  asceiidi  to  the  departed  childrra, 
who  marry  in  tlie  other  world.  Petit  de  U  Croix,  in  hia  Life  of  Cheng hia, 
nentiuiis  this ;  and  I  Bnd  it  fttated  in  a  Persian  M8.  written  by  a  man  of 
learning  and  information. 

i  ThcM  UwB  wers  obsenred  bj  bis  immsdisto  roocswon,  sad  pcnbsbly 
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had  great  value;  they  derived  respect  from  their  source, 
and  could  never  be  infringed  without  danger  of  serious 
discontent. 

The  military  regulations  of  Chenghiz  were  simple,  but 
well  adapted  to  an  army  composed  like  his.  His  force  was 
divided  into  tomauns,  or  divisions,  of  ten  thousand  each, 
under  a  general.  These  tomauns  were  subdivided  into 
corps  of  a  thousand ;  every  one  of  which  had  a  commander 
appointed  by  the  emperor.  This  corps  was  subdivided 
into  ten  companies,  of  a  hundred  men,  and  these  into 
sections  of  ten,  and  an  officer  was  nominated  to  every  com* 
pany  and  section.  All  the  officers,  from  the  general  of  a 
tomaun  to  the  commander  of  a  section  of  ten  men,  were 
registered  and  made  responsible  for  those  under  them* 
Attention  was  paid  to  the  different  tribes  in  these  regu- 
lations, and  their  chiefs  were  the  principal  officers.  A 
camp,  or  wurdu,  consisting  of  several  tomauns,  of  ten 
thousand,  was  allotted  to  each  of  his  four  sons,  whom  he 
employed  as  his  leading  generals.  Strict  regulations  were 
established  concerning  boaty  taken  from  the  enemy.  No 
person  could  plunder  without  an  order ;  but  when  that  was 
issued,  the  lowest  soldier  had  as  full  a  right  to  what  he  took 
as  his  leader. 

The  army  of  Chenghiz,  which  exceeded  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  was  never  idle.  A  campaign  against  an 
enemy  was  less  harassing  than  the  exercise  which  he  gave 
them  in  hunting,  when  not  engaged  in  any  military  enter* 
prise.  By  one  of  his  laws,  no  person  was  allowed  to  kill 
game  of  any  description  from  March  till  October^,  the 
season  when  the  grand  hunt  commenced.    A  central  plain 

remained  in  force  until  the  conversion  of  the  Tartars  to  the  religion  of 
Mahomed.  Sultaun  Sliahrokh,  the  son  of  Timour,  in  his  letter  to  Day- 
ming,  Emperor  of  China,  expressly  says,  "  That  he  governs  his  possessions 
according  to  tlie  dictates  of  the  holy  law  of  the  prophet,  and  its  positive  and 
negative  precepts,  and  tliat  the  institutions  of  Chenghiz  have  been  abolished/' 
^--•Asiatic  Mitcellany^  vol.  i.  p.  «9. 
h  Petit  de  la  Croix's  History  of  Chenghiz  Khail,  p.  82. 
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WS8  fixed  on,  and  the  army  thrown  up  round  it  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  This  immense  circle  was 
gradually  reduced,  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  cover 
the  whole  country,  so  as  to  drive  the  game  toward  one  point. 
As  they  approached  tills,  the  ranks  closed,  and  every  effort 
was  used  to  prevent  the  multitude  of  different  animalH  from 
escaping,  which  was  more  difficult,  as  the  troops  were  not 
allowed  to  kill  them.  When  all  had  reached  tlicir  desti- 
nation, the  emperor  erected  his  throne  upon  an  eminence, 
whence  he  could  see  the  whole  plain;  and  every  tribe 
was  allowed  to  send  some  of  its  bravest  youth,  who  dis- 
played before  their  monarch  their  courage  and  skill  in 
combats  with  tlie  most  furious  of  the  wild  beasts.  Clien- 
ghiz  sometimes  amused  himself  with  the  chase,  and  at 
others  allowed  tlie  princes  of  the  blood  to  dispute,  in  the 
attack  of  the  lion  or  tiger,  the  prize  of  valour  with  the 
lowest  of  his  subjects  \  The  army  was  usually  engaged  in 
this  hunt  during  the  whole  winter ;  and,  while  the  severity 
of  tlie  season  inured  his  troops  to  fatigue,  Chenghiz  liad  au 
opportunity  to  judge  of  the  skill  and  courage  of  his  officers 
and  soldiers ;  for,  in  traversing  countries  interspersed  with 
forests,  mountains,  and  rivers,  success  depended  in  a  great 
degree  on  the  judgment  of  the  leaders  and  the  alacrity  of 
the  men ;  and  frec^uent  opportunities  were  offered  for  dLs- 
playing  superior  activity  and  bravery.  When  the  carnage 
had  iK'cn  omsiderable,  some  of  the  youngest  princes  ad- 
vanced to  his  throne,  and,  kneeling  before  him,  soliciteii 
Iiis  mercy  for  the  surviving  gamc^.  Their  petition  was 
granted:  at  a  signal  the  anny  o{mmkx1  its  ranks,  and  the 
afirighted  animals  fled  towards  their  native  plains  and 
mountains  \ 


'  Penimn  Mmnuncript. 

'  Pelit  de  U  C  n»lx't  HUlory  of  Thenifhi/  Khan,* p.  2fU]. 

'  An  Englifih  |Mift  Um  ftilinirably  cle^-riUnl  tht*  (tiircmit  scmf<»  o(  (liiv 

nyal  hunt : — 

.     .  In  partiM,  \im*  and  Um-h* 

DfUcb*d,  tf*cr  hill  Aud  dofe,  Um  himunrt  nuigv, 
Vol.  I.  S 
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The  first  effort  of  Chenghiz,  after  attaining  the  dignity  oC 
Khakan,  was  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Tartary,  in  which, 
after  several  great  actions,  he  completely  succeeded.  The 
empire  of  China,  or  ESiatai"*,  was  the  next  object  of  his  am^* 

Inipiisitive ;  strong  dogs,  that  match  in  fight 
The  boldest  brute,  around  their  masters  wait, 
A  faithful  guard.     No  haunt  unsearchM,  they  drive 
From  every  covert,  and  from  every  den, 
The  larking  savages.    Incessant  shouts 
Re-echo  through  the  woods,  and  kindling  fires 
Gleam  from  the  mountain  tops ;  the  forest  seems 
One  miiigling  blaze :  like  flocks  of  sheep,  they  fly 
Before  the  flaming  brand  :  fierce  lions,  pards. 
Boars,  tigers,  bears,  and  wolves ;  a  dreadful  crew 
Of  grim,  blood-thirsty  foes  !  growling  along. 
They  stalk  indignant ;  but  fierce  vengeance  still 
Hangs  pealing  on  their  rear,  and  pointed  spears 
Present  imm^iate  death. 

At  last,  within  the  narrow  plain  confined, 

A  listed  field,  mark'd  out  for  bloody  deeds. 

An  amphitheatre,  more  glorious  far 

Than  ancient  Rome  could  boast,  they  crowd  in  heaps, 

Dismay'd,  and  quite  appallM.     In  meet  array. 

Sheath 'd  in  refulgent  arms,  a  noble  band 

Advance,  great  lords  of  high  imperial  blood, 

Early  resolvM  to  assert  the  royal  race. 

And  prove,  by  glorious  deeds,  their  valour's  growth 

Mature,  ere  yet  the  callow  down  has  spread 

Its  curling  shade. 

Now  the  loud  trumpet  sounds  a  charge :  the  shouts 
Of  eager  hosts,  through  the  circling  line. 
And  the  wild  bowlings  of  the  beasts  within. 
Rend  wide  the  welkin  I  flights  of  arrows,  wing'd 
With  death,  and  javelins  launched  from  every  arm. 
Gall  sore  the  brutal  bands,  with  many  a  wound 
Gored  through  and  through.     Despair  at  last  prevails, 
When  fainting  nature  shrinks,  and  rouses  all 
Their  drooping  courage  :  swell'd  with  furious  rage. 
Their  eyes  dart  fire ;  and  on  the  youthful  band 
They  rush  implacable.     They  their  broad  shields 
Quick  interpose :  on  each  devoted  head 
Their  flaming  falchions,  as  the  bolts  of  Jove, 
Descend  unerring.     Prostrate  on  the  ground 
The  grinning  monsters  lie,  and  their  foul  gore 
Defiles  the  verdant  plain. 

Som£rvii.le's  Chase, 

"*  Khatai,  as  it  is  termed  by  Mahomedan  historians,  signifies  ^^  the  seven 
(or,  agreeably  to  some,  the  five)  northern  provinces  of  China,**  which  are  aU 
that  Chenghiz  subdued.  Marco  Polo,  who  travelled  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, describes  Cambalu^  the  capital  of  Khatai,  at  a  noble  city,  nearly 
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bition :  this  great  and  arduous  enterprise  wai 
in  two  campaigns.  His  overthrowing  the  kingdom  which 
the  monarchs  of  Khaurizm  had  founded,  has  been  ahieady 
noticed.  The  great  battle  he  fought  with  Sultan  JdlaU 
u-deen  on  the  Indus,  completed  the  ruin  of  that  dynasty. 
The  conqueror  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  astonishment 
and  admiration  at  the  vanquished  hero,  who,  when  oom* 
pcUcd  to  fly,  plunged  with  his  horse  into  the  Indus,  and 
swam  to  the  opposite  bonk,  discharging  arrows  on  the 
Moghuls  from  the  midst  of  those  waters  that  threatened 
him  witli  destruction.  Chenghiz  would  not  allow  him  to 
be  pursued;  and,  turning  to  his  children,  exclaimed:  *'  How 
proud  must  a  son  be  who  has  such  a  father !  He  that  dares 
defy  the  dangers  tliis  prince  has  now  escaped  from,  may 
expose  liimself  to  a  thousand  others;  and  a  wise  man,  who 
has  so  daring  an  enemy,  ought  to  be  always  on  his 
guard  ■.'' 

The  whole  of  Persia  was  either  subdued  or  overrun  by  the 
armies  of  Chenghiz,  whose  dominions,  before  his  death,  ex* 
tended  from  the  Indus  to  the  Euxine,  from  the  Volga  to  the 
plains  of  China,  and  from  the  sliores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  cold  wastes  of  Siberia.  The  ravages  committed  by  him 
were  terrible:  we  have  an  account  of  tliem  from  Mahomedan 
authors ;  but  they  have  probably  exaggerated  the  crudties 
of  a  prince  who  regarded  their  religion  with  abhorrence* 
AftiT  Boklmrah  was  taken,  these  authors  relate  that  pious 
and  learned  men  were  compelled  to  |K*rform  the  lowest  and 
most  menial  offices  for  their  ainquerors.     ^<  The  Moghuhi,^ 


Ivmty.fmir  niil«*s  in  ciraimferenn* ;  Init  tliiit  space  included,  no  doubt,  Uia 
Kvdeiu  of  ihtr  einptsrur  and  hit  iiobU*».  TIm  ftit«  of  C«inb«lu  wai  oo  th« 
north  \mnk  of  a  river,  which  flowed  UinNit;li  one  c»f  the*  Aneit  pnirincn  of 
n«»rthc*ni  China.  Major  Prirv,  on  ihc  auth<iriiy  of  the  IlubU^li-ul-iJrynr, 
aSaU'H,  that  Kulilai  Khan,  tlu*  (grandson  of  (  ht*n|(liiz,  fiNindcd  Uio  diy  nC 
Klian  Baligh,  (or  (lamtfAhi,)  which  he*  trims  tlie  IVkin  of  tht*  tuodenu  ; 
•od  if  tht>  nanu*  Cainbalu  l»e  a  airruption  of  Khan  naligh,  which  meaiia 
iW  rrtidcnce  of  the  Khan,  or  capital,  we  may  conclude  tliis  appellalUwi  liM| 
ftt  dUTereot  periods,  been  given  to  different  dtlca. 
•  Petit  de  U  CnU'b  UUtory  of  Cheoghis,  p.  319. 

82 
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one  writer  observes,  *'  made  stables  of  the  libraries.  All  the 
books  in  thcro  were  destroyed  ;  and  by  an  unexampled  pro- 
fanation, the  leaves  of  the  holy  Koran  were  used  for  litter 
to  their  horses,  who  trampled  on  the  sacred  sentences  of 
Mahomed  ^.'^ 

Chenghiz,  we  are  told,  lived  to  regret  the  dreadful  de- 
solation he  had  made,  and  proposed  to  rebuild  many  of  the 
cities  that  he  had  destroyed ;  but  age  and  infirmity  warned 
him  that  his  end  was  approaching:  he  assembled  all  his 
family,  and  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  live  in  concord  ^ 
with  each  other,  and  to  observe  the  laws  which  he  had  esta- 
blished. All  promised  obedience,  and  the  Erbakan  ex- 
pired at  the  age  of  seventy-three  **,  having  lived  to  complete 
the  vast  projects  he  had  early  formed,  and  to  give  to  each 
of  his  four  sons'  a  great  kingdom.  To  his  eldest,  Joujee 
Khan,  he  had  given  the  wide  region  of  Kapchac  ;  but  that 
prince  died  a  few  months  before  his  father,  and  left  his  ter- 
ritories to  his  son,  Batou  Khan,  who  conquered  Russia  and 
Bulgaria,  ravaged  Poland,  Moravia,  and  Dalmatia,  and 
had  marched  into  Hungary  to  attack  Constantinople,  when 
death  ended  his  victorious  career.  Octai,  the  eldest  son  of 
Chenghiz  at  his  death,  succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  Tartary 
and  Northern  China,  and  was  crowned  Khakan.  He  was  a 
humane  and  generous  prince,  well  calculated  to  heal  those 
wounds,  which  the  insatiable  ambition  of  his  great  but  cruel 

•  Taarikh  Gusedah. 

p  Chenghiz  is  said  to  have  had  recourse  to  the  popular  iUustration  of 
showing  the  good  of  union,  by  the  strength  of  a  bundle  of  reeds,  and  the 
weakness  of  one ;  but  the  Mahomedan  authors  appropriately  make  the 
Tartar  exhibit  this  experiment  with  a  quiver  of  arrows. 

1  According  to  Rnbruquis,  Chenghiz  died  inA.D.  1227;  but  Mahomedan 
authors  state,  that  he  expired  on  the  fourth  of  Ramzan  624,  which  com. 
sponds  with  A.D.  1226. 

'  He  had  many  other  sons ;  but  these  were  the  only  princes  employed  in 
great  stations,  and  destined  by  their  father  for  monarchy,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  their  high  descent  by  their  mother,  Burta  Koutchin,  the  daughter 
of  Zei  Nevian,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Konharat,  the  first  in  rank  among  tha 
five  principal  wives  of  Chenghiz,  all  of  whom  were  of  high  birth. 
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father  had  inflicted.  Thig  jnonarch  continued  to  be  gnided 
bj  the  wise  counsels  of  his  brother,  Chaghtai ',  the  mott 
pious  and  accomplished  among  the  sons  of  Chenghiz ;  and 
although  Chaghtai  succeeded,  by  the  will  of  his  father,  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Transoxania,  Bulkh,  Budukshan,  and 
Kashgar,  he  governed  these  countries  by  deputies,  and  re- 
mained with  his  brother,  Octai,  regarded  by  him  with  that 
reverence  which  a  pupil  gives  to  his  master  ^ 

Persia,  Khorassan,  and  Cabul,  were  asngned  to  TuK 
Khan,  the  fourth  son  of  Chenghiz ;  but  that  prince  died* 
soon  after  his  father.  He  left  several  sons,  among  whom 
the  two  eldest  were  the  most  famous ;  Mangou  Khan',  who 
succeeded  Keyouk  Khan,  the  son  of  Octal,  in  the  dominion 
ci  Tartary ;  and  Hulakoo  Khan,  who,  after  conquering  the 
whole  of  Persia,  proceeded  westward,  and  destroyed  all 
that  remained  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs. 

Hulakoo,  when  detached  by  his  brother,  Mangou  KhaU) 

*  Commonly  fpelt  Zagaui ;  bat  Chaghtai  is  more  cooaonant  to  the  Turk- 
lih  pnmuDdation. 

'  M'e  have  a  rrmarkalile  proof  of  the  respect  and  rertrenee  in  which  tha 
Tartars  held  ChaKfitai,  in  the  permanence  of  his  fame  as  the  parent  and 
instructor  of  his  people.  A  naticm  assumed  his  name,  terming  themselrei 
the  Ouloss,  or  tribe  of  Chaghtai,  as  they  are  still  called ;  and  the  mast 
polished  dialect  of  Turkish  is  termed  Chaghui,  in  memory  of  the  prince 
through  whoMT  learning  and  encouragement  of  learned  men  it  was  brought 
to  Its  prenent  exoeUencp. — See  Jnstihiie*  of  Rahtr, 

■  He  died  there  threi»  yi*ani  after  Chenghiz. 

*  There  is  a  curious  account  of  this  emperor  and  his  court  in  the  Tnirels 
of  William  de  Rubruqtiis,  who,  as  haft  been  before  stated,  waa  sent  into 
Tartary  by  Louis  the  Ninth  of  France,  when  that  scn-ereign  was  in  Pales- 
tine. Rubruquis  was  first  sent  to  Sartach  Khan,  the  son  of  the  famoua 
Bat4Ni  Khan,  to  omgratulate  him  on  his  becoming  a  Christian ;  but  the 
repnrt  of  his  conversion  proved  untnie.  Sartach  sent  the  Frendi  monk 
oo  to  his  father,  and  he  compelled  him  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  Mangou 
Khan,  who  treated  him  kindly,  though  he  appears  to  have  alighted  the 
arguments  by  which  the  good  Rubruquis  endeavoured  to  make  him  change 
his  faith.  The  Travels  of  Rubruquis  contain  much  curious  matter ;  and 
there  is  internal  evidence  in  every  pai^r  of  his  scrupulous  attention  to  truth. 
His  acoount  of  the  dty  of  Kara  Koram  does  not  corrtapood  with  the  mag- 
nificent picture  which  many  authori  have  drawn  of  thai  capitid  o^  the 
lamily  of  CheDghix. 
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to  subdue  Persia,  was  attended  by  a  chosen  army'  of  vete- 
ran soldiers.  His  first  enterprise,  which  has  been  ahready 
mentioned,  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country  he 
came  to  conquer.  The  extirpating  the  power  of  the  sect  of 
Ism^l,  and  the  destruction  of  the  strong  holds  of  these 
assassins,  merited  a  nation's  gratitude;  and  we  receive  a 
favorable  impression  of  the  conqueror's  character  from  the 
joy  he  testified  at  being  able  to  release  Nasser-u-deen,  and 
the  great  estimation  in  which  he  continued  to  hold  that  emi- 
nent philosopher.  Hulakoo,  we  are  informed,  had  intended 
to  march  direct  towards  Constantinople,  but  was  persuaded 
by  Nasser-u-deen  to  turn  his  arms  against  Bagdad.  His 
Bew  counsellor^  whose  fame  as  an  astrologer  was  very  high, 
assured  him  the  stars  had  decreed,  that  the  House  of  Abbas 
diould  fall  before  that  of  Chenghiz';  and  this  prophecy, 
like  many  others,  produced  its  own  accomplishment.  A 
pretext  for  war  was  soon  found.  It  was  stated,  that  Mus- 
tasim  had  not  given  the  Tartar  prince  the  aid,  which  it  was 
his  duty  to  have  done,  in  his  attack  on  a  body  of  assas- 
sins, alike  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  man ;  and  the  caliph 
was  pronounced,  on  account  of  this  backwardness,  unworthy 
of  the  high  dignity  of  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  The 
hardy  Moghuls  marched  against  his  capital ;  while  the  unfor- 
tunate sovereign,  acting  (as  several  historians  state)  under 
the  influence  of  a  treacherous  minister*^,  trusted  to  vain 

y  The  anny  he  took  on  this  expedition  is  computed  at  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  horse.  He  is  said,  among  other  parts  of  his  equipment,  to 
have  had  a  thousand  families  of  Chinese  artificers,  skilled  in  constructing 
military  machines,  and  preparing  and  using  inflammable  substances  which 
were  then  much  used  in  the  attack  of  walled  towns; 

'  Tuarikh  €hizedah. 

*  It  is  natural  for  the  historians  of  a  country  to  ascribe  its  subjugation 
to  perfidy  rather  than  weakness.  We  are  told  by  almost  all  Mahomedan 
authors,  that  Abou-taleb,  vizier  of  the  last  caliph,  was  a  Sheah,  and  enter, 
taineid  a  deadly  hatred  to  his  master  on  account  of  the  cruelties  he  had 
inflicted  on  that  sect  of  schismatics.  He  veiled  his  treachery  in  a  show  of 
confidence,  and  lulled  Mustasim  into  a  fatal  security,  grounded  on  a  con- 
tempt of  hit  enemy;  but  we  require  no  sueh  cmiset  to  aocoant  for  the 
success  of  the  Tartar  conqueror. 
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anathemas  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  warrior,  who  held  him 
and  his  religion  in  equaJ  contempt.  The  capture  of  Bag- 
dad ;  the  massacre  of  the  greatest  part  of  its  inhabitants  ^ ; 
the  murder  of  the  Caliph  Mustasim  and  his  only  surriving 
son^;  and  the  conquest  of  the  remainder  of  Persia,  of  Me- 
sopotamia', and  of  Syria;  all  these  events  were  crowded 
hito  one  year,  transferred  the  empire  of  the  Arabian  caliphs 
to  Hulakoo,  and  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  Nasser*u«deen. 
The  conqueror,  we  are  told,  after  these  successes,  was 
desirous  of  retimiing  to  Tartary  to  take  possession  ci  the 
government  of  his  native  country,  which  had  become  vacant 
by  the  death  of  his  brother,  Mangou  Khan  :  but  the  great 
defeat  which  the  general  he  had  left  in  Syria  suffered  from 
8etf-u-deen  *,  the  prince  of  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  his  design':  and,  after  restoring  his 
affairs  in  Syria,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Maragha*,  in 
Aderbijan,  a  beautiful  town,  situated  on  a  fine  plain  wa- 
tered by  a  small  but  pure  stream,  which,  rising  in  the  high 
mountains  of  Sahund,  flows  past  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  noghbouring  lake  of  Oormia  ^.     The 

^  PenUn  anthort  have  giren  the  most  exaggerated  aooounU  of  thU  maa- 
acre.  We  are  told,  that  between  aeven  and  eight  hundred  thooaaod  were 
put  to  death,  and  that  the  Tigris  was  swelled  nnth  waves  of  blood. 

*  Hulakoo  put  them  both  to  death.  The  eldest  sou  of  Mustaaim  found 
a  more  honorable  end  in  defending  one  of  the  gates  o(  his  father's  capitaL 

'  Nothing  ooiild  excetnl  the  barbarous  treatment  of  thiise  who  held  out 
against  the  Moghuls.  A  fortress  called  Miafare  Keen,  in  the  district  at 
Diarbekir,  arrested  their  career ;  but  distress  for  provisions  made  the  gar. 
risoo  force  their  gallant  go%'ernur,  Malik  Kumal,  or  Asliriff  (as  others  rail 
him),  to  surrender.  They  were  put  to  the  ftw<ird  ;  and  Malik  Ktunal,  for 
the  few  flays  he  lived  under  torment,,  was  denied  any  support  except  some 
pieces  of  his  own  flesli,  which  were  toni  off  and  given  him  to  appease  his 
hunger.  The  effect  expected  from  these*  dreadful  examplea  waa  produced, 
and  erery  fort  threw  wide  its  gates  to  the  omqueror. 

*  The  title  of  tliis  prince  was  Malik-ul-Muzuffer. 
'  De  Gtiignes. 

*  Maragha  is  still  in  a  very  Bourishing  condition  :  it  is  the  next  dty  In 
amBC«|uenoa  to  Tabreeae,  the  capital  of  Aderbijan. 

^  This  lake,  generally  believed  to  be  the  8pauto  of  Strabo,  and  Mardaniu 
of  Ptolemy,  is  about  thrra  hundred  miles  in  draunfarenoa.  Ita  wiiar  ia 
quite  nit,  but  diffcroit  from  that  of  the  tea ;.  and  there  are  no  ftah  in  it. 
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banks  of  the  river  Jaghatty,  M^bich  runs  from  tbe  mountains 
of  Kurdistan  into  the  same  lake,  and  passes  within  a  few 
miles  of  Maragha,  must  have  afforded  excellent  pasture  to 
tlie  horses  and  flocks  of  the  Moghuls :  and  at  this  delightful 
spot  Hulakoo  appears  to  have  employed  his  last  years  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  a  great  monarch.  Philosophers  and 
astronomers  were  assembled  from  every  part  of  his  domi« 
nions,  who  laboured  in  works  of  science  under  the  direction 
of  liis  favorite,  Nasser-u-deen.  The  summit  of  a  low 
mountain,  close  to  Maragha,  was  levelled,  and  an  observa* 
tory  *  built  upon  it :  the  foundation  still  remains,  and  is 
shown  to  travellers  as  the  spot  where  Nasscr-u^ecn  formed 

'  The  foUowinff  account  of  this  observatory  is  given  by  Major  Price,  who 
takes  it  from  the  Hubt»eeb.ul-Seyiir: 

^^  For  the  site  of  his  observatory,  Nusseir-ud.dien  fixed  upon  a  lofty 
eminence  north  of  the  Tebrizian  Meraughah ;  where  t>eing  provided  with  a 
power  to  command,  without  limitation,  the  assistance  of  the  officers  of  the 
imperial  treasury  and  revenue,  he  succeeded  in  a  short  time  in  bringing  the 
fabric  to  a  completion.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  collect  from  the  original, 
it  is  described  to  have  1>oen  furnished  with  some  species  of  apparatus  (per- 
haps an  orrery)  to  represent  tlie  celestial  sphere,  with  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  the  conjunctions,  transits,  and  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Through  a  perforation  in  the  dome,  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  admitted  so  as 
to  strike  upon  certain  lines  on  the  pavement,  in  a  way  to  indicate  in  degrees 
and  minutes  the  altitude  and  declination  of  that  luminary  during  every 
season,  and  marking  the  time  and  hour  of  tlie  day  throughout  the  year.  It 
was  further  supplied  with  a  map  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  in  all  its  r1innitp# 
or  zones,  exhibiting  the  several  regions  of  the  habitable  world,  as  well  as 
a  general  outline  of  the  ocean,  with  the  numerous  islands  contained  in  its 
bosom ;  all  so  perspiniously  arranged  and  delineated,  according  to  our  au- 
thor, as  at  once  to  remove,  by  the  clearest  demonstration,  every  doubt  from 
the  mind  of  the  student.  From  an  extraordinary  difference  in  the  sun*s 
altitude  and  declination,  at  corresponding  periods,  lietween  what  was  exhi- 
bited  in  the  Zeytch-^-Eylekhauny^  Eylekhaunian  tables,  now  framed,  and  in 
those  hitherto  established,  an  error  of  surprising  magnitude,  and  to  the 
great  confusion  of  chronology,  was  detected,  in  the  mode  formerly  observed 
to  adjust  the  commencement  of  the  new  year.  But  before  this  celebrated 
observatory  had  been  entirely  completed,  the  sun  of  H(^lauk(i*s  power  had 
set  for  ever." — Mahomcdan  History^  vol.  ii.  page  r»73. 

I  visited  the  remains  of  tliis  observatory  in  1810,  but  could  only  trace  the 
foundation.  I  had  a  ground  plan  made  of  it,  and  of  the  top  of  the  moun* 
tain  on  which  it  was  built. 
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those  astronomical  tables  which  have  become  so  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  the  tables  of  £el-Khannee^. 

Hulakoo  died  at  Maragha^,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Abaka  Khan,  a  prince  who  to  courage  and  policy, 
added  moderation,  clemency,  and  justice.  His  great  object 
was  to  repair  those  ravages  which  the  empire  had  suffered 
from  the  excesses  of  his  father^s  soldiers,  among  whom  he 
introduced  a  very  strict  discipline.  His  reign  was  disturbed 
by  two  great  invasions"*  from  Tartary.  The  one  was  made 
by  Barkah  Khan,  a  descendant  of  Chaghtai,  who  advanced 
from  the  plains  of  Kapchac  into  Georgia  with  a  numerous 
force  °.  The  death  of  this  prince,  which  occurred  when  his 
army  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cyrus,  freed 
Abaka  from  a  }X)wcrful  enemy.  But,  a  few  years  after- 
wards,  Borak   Aghlan,   another  of    the    descendants    of 

Chaghtai,  led  a  sUll  larger  army  across  the  Oxus  into 
Khorassan,  and  plundered  that  province.  He  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  by  Abaka  in  a  great  acUon  near  Herat,  and 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight. 

Some  reverses  in  Syria,  where  he  had  sent  his  brother, 
Mangou  Timour,  with  a  large  force,  and  the  intrigues  of 
bis  own  court  **,  embittered  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Abaka ;  and  his  days  were  believed  by  many  to  have  Iieen 
shortened  by  poison  ^y  given  to  him  by  his  minister,  Shems- 

k  ErI.Khaniuw  means  the  lord  or  chief  of  the  trilw.  It  vnm  the  modest 
title  MMimed  by  liuUkoo,  in  honour  of  whom  these  taltles  were  named. 
This  if  the  same  word  which  M»jor  Pric^  writes  Kylekhsuny. 

•  3Iajor  Price,  on  the  authority  of  the  llublM>rY>.u1.Sc\'ur,  tars,  he  had 
married  from  Marsf^ha,  and  died  at  a  place  which  he  calls  Tchc^f^haitCi.—. 
Mmhomedan  Hisiory^  rol.  ii.  pa^^e  A72. 

*  Afxnrding  to  the  Huhbeeh-ul-Seyur,  the  first  of  these  invasions  took 
ylare  the  year  l»efore  IIulakoo*ii  death,  and  tlie  reverse  he  experienced  f^ave 
him  gnmi  a/Biction.— JfaAomtfc/<in  History y  V(d.  ii.  page  571. 

•  D*Herhelot. 

*  De  (f  nifties. 

r  Major  Price  »ute»,  on  the  authority  of  the  Iluhbeeh*ul.iJVynr,  that 
tills  prince  had  ruined  his  health  by  drinking;  and  that,  harinff  fallen 
aafefp  in  his  chair  one  day,  whan  in  a  very  low  sut«,  be  was  awak«  by  the 
crodiiiiK  of  a  nreii,  which  had  perched  itaelf  in  an  opposite  window.    This 
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u-deen,  who,  after  enjoying  a  plenitude  of  power  for  many 
years,  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  that  disgrace  with 
which  his  enemies,  having  completely  gained  the  emperor^s 
favour,  were  on  the  point  of  overwhelming  him. 

All  eastern  authors  agree  in  praising  Abaka;  but  some 
assert,  that  during  his  latter  years  he  indulged  to  excess  in 
drinking.  The  celebrated  poet,  Jellal-u-deen  4,  was  a  sub* 
ject  of  Abaka:  and  Shaikh  Sadi  of  Shiraz,  who  retained  to 
a  very  advanced  age  all  the  fire  of  his  genius,  informs  us 
that  he  was  presented  to  the  son  of  the  renowned  Hulakoo. 
The  nations  of  the  West  were  as  familiar  with  the  name 
and  reputation  of  Abaka  as  those  of  the  East.  He  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Michael  Palaeologus,  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  his  father,  but 
arrived  at  Maragha  after  the  death  of  that  prince.  This, 
and  the  connexion  he  formed  with  some  of  the  potentates 
of  Europe,  when  at  war  with  the  ruler  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
have  given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  he  had  embraced  the 
Christian  faith.  But  it  is  not  supported  by  any  satisfactory 
proof;  and  whatever  private  opinions  he  may  have  enter- 
tained, he  never  made  a  public  profession. 

At  the  death  of  Abaka,  the  Moghul  lords  held  a  council, 
and  raised  his  brother,  Neekoudar,  to  the  throne.  This 
prince  is  said  to  have  been  baptized  in  his  youth  by  the 
name  of  Nicolas;  but  policy  or  conviction  led  him  to 
abandon  the  doctrine  of  Christ  for  that  of  Mahomed ;  and, 
to  establish  his  sincerity,  he  became  the  violent  persecutor 
of  the  opinions  he  had  once  adopted'.  Ahmed  Khan  (such 
was  the  apostate's  new  name),  not  content  with  destroying 
all  the  churches  in  his  empire,  ordered  that  every  Christian 
should  be  banished  from  his  dominions.     But  these  violent 


bad  omen  (for  the  raven  is  every  where  deemed  portentoiu  of  evil)  had 
such  an  effect  on  the  superstitious  sovereign,  that  he  expired  on  the.spot.^^ 
Pbice*8  MahwiMdan  Uistoryj  vol.  ii.  page  677> 

1  He  is  usually  called  MouUah^-Room,  or  ^^  the  Moullah  of  Room,"  in 
Asia  Minor.    This  poet,  though  bom  at  Bulk,  lived  in  Anatolia. 

'  D'Herbelot. 
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nmturei  broiif^t  on  his  ruin*.  The  Mogbuls,  who, 
though  not  ChristianB,  had  long  lived  in  friendship  with 
those  who  pitrfessed  that  religion,  and  who  hated  the 
Mahomedans,  were  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  their 
sovereign  ;  a  complaint  was  made  against  him  to  the 
£mperor  of  Tartary,  Kublai  KhanS  who  threatened  him 
with  vengeance  °.  Ahmed  seized  and  put  to  death  his 
brother,  who  had  been  the  first  to  complain  to  the  khakan 
of  his  abuse  of  power ;  he  also  obtained  possession  of  the 
person  of  his  nephew,  Arghoun  ;  but  that  prince  was 
rescued  from  him  by  the  Moghul  nobles,  and  by  their 
aid  enabled  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown  and  life.  Argboun« 
though  he  exercised  the  functions  of  a  monarch,  did  not 
aasume  the  name  until  he  received  the  investiture  from  the 
£mperor  of  Tartary,  by  whom  he  was  hailed  as  sovereign 
of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Syria,  as  soon  as  the  khakan  heard 
the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Ahmed  Khan. 

*  AHolflradse. 

*  The  ion  ami  muxxtior  of  Mangou  Khan  and  the  great  grandioa  ot 
Chenghia.  The  following  character  of  thii  prince  ii  given  by  Dv  Ctuiguet, 
eoe  of  the  m<i»t  learned  of  European  writers  on  Asiatic  hhiory, 

*^  The  mle  of  the  Moghuls,  hitherto  severe  and  barliaroiia,  changed  iu 
iJMWirtir  in  the  resgn  of  this  priitce,  who  adopted  entirely  the  manners  uf 
the  Chinese  ;  and  who  is  rt^c'urded,  even  by  that  iHx>ple,  as  one  of  tlie  liest 
and  most  illustrious  of  their  emperors.  His  reign  was  remarkable  for  great 
■Mn  and  great  events.  The  reason  was,  that  the  sovereign  litms^  was 
Under  him  the  aru  and  science*  flonrished.  His  object  was  tn 
his  petiple  happy,  by  rewarding  merit  wherever  he  found  it,  by 
flMsnuraging  agriculture,  and  promoting  the  increase  of  maiiufartures  and 
oi  eoimnerre.  If  the  Chinese  liave  often  l»een  conijuered,  their  laws  have 
WW iiieil  that  fate ;  for  to  them  the  conquerors  of  the  nation  have,  in  their 
tiiim,  fubmitted.  Must  of  the  Moghula  aljandoned  their  riAde  habiu ;  and 
a  great  proportion,  imitaiijig  the  Chinese,  became  remarkable  for  their  love 
of  their  couutn.'  and  priuce.  Tiie  grt*utc^t  crime  in  China  is  to  fail  in 
reiqiert  or  oliedieute  to  ii  ((iirent,  and  the  (in{>enir  is  dc«-med  the  father  of 
Ida  people. *'~.l/is/.  (ien.  det  Hum,  ij-c.  vol.  iv.  p.  'iii^. 

This  is  a  fine  picture,  but  it  is  not  airrect.  Cliiim  is  now  lietter  known 
than  in  the  time  of  De  (iuignes  ;  his  urn  principtdly  uiutrilnited  to  remcr^e 
the  veil ;  and  cmr  rt*»pect  for  their  boasted  laws  and  guvermnent  hat 
decreased  as  our  knowledge  of  them  has  advanced. 

*  I>t  Otiignc^  voL  ir.  page  264. 
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The  reign  of  Arghoun  Khan,  the  son  of  Abaka  Khan, 
was  marked  by  few  events  of  consequence.  He  recalled 
the  celebrated  Shems-u-deen ;  who,  disgusted  with  court, 
had  retired  to  Isfahan,  and  proposed  to  go  to  India ;  but 
this  able  minister  was  hardly  re-established  in  his  office, 
before  his  enemies  persuaded  the  prince  that  he  had 
poisoned  his  father ;  and  the  aged  vizier  was  made  over 
to  the  public  executioner.  There  appears  to  have  been 
no  positive  evidence  of  his  guilt ;  and  his  virtues  and 
abilities  have  brought  an  odium  on  the  monarch  by  whom 
he  was  put  to  death.  The  Ameer  Boccah,  the  rival  of 
Shems-u-deen,  rose  on  his  fall  to  such  power,  that  he  was 
tempted  to  grasp  at  the  crown ;  but  he  was  unsuccessful, 
and  lost  his  life'.  His  successor  as  vizier  was  a  Jew,  who 
had  been  a  physician ;  and  we  arc  told  by  eastern  writers, 
that  this  person,  who  is  known  in  their  page  by  his  title  of 
Saad-u-doulah  y,  owed  his  high  rank  to  his  pleasing  manners 
and  agreeable  conversation. 

The  new  minister  of  Arghoun,  who  appears  to  have 
been  all-powerful,  favoured  and  protected  the  Christians 
in  Persia,  and  persecuted  the  Maliomedans,  whom  he 
removed  from  all  stations  of  trust  or  profit;  indeed,  he 
went  so  far,  as  to  command  no  person  professing  that  faith 
to  appear  at  court.  While  the  Pope  Nicolas  IV.  was  send- 
ing deputations  to  Arghoun  to  express  his  gratitude  for  the 
kind  treatment  of  the  Christians,  **  true  believers  (I  trans- 
late from  a  Mahomcdan  author)  trembled  lest  the  sacred 
temple  of  Mecca  should  be  converted  into  a  cathedral.^ 
But  the  death  of  Arghoun  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the 
one  and  the  fears  of  the  others;  and  Saad-u-doulali  was 
murdered  almost  at  the  same  instant  that  his  sovereign 
expired. 

On  the  death  of  Arghoun,  his  brother,  Key  Khatou*, 

«  D'Herbelot. 

'  Saad-u>doulah  signifies  ^'  tho  virtuous  of  the  state." 

>  He  is  termed  by  some  authors  Tshagautem,  or  "  the  astonishing." 
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then  Governor  of  AnaUdia,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by 
the  majority  of  the  Ameers,  and  hastened  to  Talveez, 
which  had  become  the  capital  of  the  empire;  he  was  appa« 
rently  welcomed  by  all,  though  it  was  known  that  many 
among  the  most  powerful  nobles  were  very  averse  to  hia 
elevation.  This  prince,  we  are  told*,  was  humane  and 
generous  ;  but  the  same  author  admits  that  he  was  indolent, 
sensual,  and  extravagant  His  dislike  of  trouble  induced 
him  to  confide  the  reins  of  govcmnient  to  a  minister ;  his 
passion  for  women  led  him  to  seize,  as  his  desires  prompted, 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  subjects ;  and  his  thought* 
less  expenses  wasted  the  resources  of  his  empire. 

The  short  and  inglorious  reign  of  Key  Khatou  would 
hardly  merit  notice,  were  it  not  for  one  measure,  which, 
from  its  singularity,  must  preserve  him  from  oblivion. 
When  his  unexampled  prodigality  had  exhausted  his 
treasures,  and  left  him  so  oven»'helnied  with  debt  that 
money  could  not  be  raised  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
household,  he  listened  to  a  plausible  scheme  that  was 
brought  before  him,  for  introducing  a  paper  currency 
throughout  his  dominions.  The  author  of  this  scheme 
was  an  officer^  in  the  revenue  department,  of  reputed 
talent.  He  proposed  to  introduce  in  lieu  of  specie  a 
paper  exchange,  such  as,  our  author  states,  was  then  in 
lite  in  China'':  when  it  became  a  medium  of  value  in  all 
commercial  concerns,  it  was  expected  that  it  would,  without 
injuring  individuals,  cause  the  whole  gold  and  silver  of  the 
country  to  flow  into  the  royal  treasury ;  and  thereby  give 
new  life  and  vigour  to  the  government. 

The  vizier  of  Key  Khatou,  and  the  officer  who  proposed 
tbu  scheme,  are  said  to  have  corresfionded  with  the  minister*' 

*  Hubbceb-ul-Seyur. 

^  Hit  OAxnc  was  Kztidtiern  Muzufftr.  He  »uli«f«(iiently  received  the 
•ppellatlon  of  Shfrreer,  or  ^*  wicked/*  prulmUy  gireu  by  Uiofe  whom  hit 
•eheme  hod  rutne«L 

*  Thti  ettahlithiD«nt  had  then  lobuitad  nearly  nMXy  yaan  in  China. 

*  Afloofding  to  the  author  of  the  Dil^Kuaha,  they  only  eonaiilted  with  th« 
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of  the  Emperor  of  China  and  Tartary,  before  they  commu- 
nicated the  plan  to  their  master,  whom  they  found  ready  to 
grasp  at  any  shadow  promising  relief  to  his  distress  ®.  A 
proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  precious 
metals,  as  a  medium  of  value  in  trade  or  any  species  of  manu- 
facture, further  than  might  be  required  for  the  monarch. 
To  provide  a  circulating  medium,  it  was  oi*dained  that  stamp 
or  banking-houses  should  be  estabUshed  in  every  city  and 
town  in  Persia,  where  bank-notes  should  be  made  and 
issued.  It  was  at  the  same  time  ordered,  that  all  gold- 
smiths, embroiderers,  and  money-changers,  who  might  be 
deprived  of  employment  by  the  introduction  of  this  scheme^ 
should  be  indemnified  by  an  annual  stipend  paid  in  the  new 
notes.  This  strange  and  crude  plan  was  actually  carried 
into  execution.     Banking-houses  were  erected  everywhere. 

ambassador  from  China  at  the  Persian  court.  But  we  find  from  the  Travelfl 
of  Marco  Polo,  that  at  the  very  date  when  this  measure  must  have  been  in 
contemplation,  that  noble  Venetian,  accompanied  by  his  father  and  nnde^ 
was  at  the  Ckmrt  of  Persia.  They  had  been  residing  for  many  years  at  ibm 
Court  of  Kublai  Khan,  the  Emperor  of  Tartary  and  China ;  and  when  that 
sovereign  complied  with  a  request,  made  through  some  ambassadors  sent  by 
Arghoun  Khan,  to  give  a  princess  of  the  imperial  family  in  marriage  to 
their  master,  the  Venetians  accompanied  the  train  of  that  lady,  who  waa 
also  attended  by  some  high  nobles  of  Tartary  and  the  ambassadort  of 
Arghoun.  The  party  came  by  sea  from  China.  They  appear  to  hav<t 
stopped  at  Java,  and  several  other  places,  and  were  eighteen  months  on  the 
passage.  When  they  reached  Persia,  Arghoun  Khan  was  dead,  and  hia 
place  occupied  by  his  brother,  Key  Khatou ;  who,  Marco  Polo  states,  only 
governed  the  kingdom  for  the  son  of  Arghoun,  then  under  age ;  and  he  adda, 
that  Key  Khatou  directed  the  Tartar  princess  whom  they  had  brought  for 
Arghoim,  to  be  given  in  marriage  to  Ghazan,  the  son  of  the  deceased 
monarch.  This  mission  must  have  reached  the  Court  of  Tabreez  in  the 
year  1292,  or  1293,  as  Arghoun  did  not  die  till  the  end  of  1291 ;  and  the 
Venetian  nobles,  after  remaining  nine  months  in  Persia,  and  visiting  several 
coimtries  on  their  journey  homeward,  reached  Venice  in  1295.  The  relation 
of  Marco  Polo  shows  that  Key  Kliatou  had  at  his  court  not  only  ambas- 
sadors from  China,  and  some  of  his  own  ministers  who  had  returned  thence, 
but  intelligent  Europeans,  who,  from  what  they  had  seen  both  in  their 
native  country  and  in  China,  were  very  likely  to  be  consulted  about  the 
scheme  of  establishing  a  paper  currency. 

*  He  is  stated  to  have  been  considerably  more  than  two  millions  sterling 
In  debt. 
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Tbey  were  called  Tikau  Khanah^  or  '*the  Houbc  <^ 
Stunpt  or  Notes.^'  The  tohau^  or  bank  note*  waa  an 
oblong  piece  of  paper,  containing  a  short  inscriptian  in 
Khataeen,  or  Chinese  characters,  and  exhibiting  on  eadi 
side  the  Mahomedan  confession  of  faith',  and  the  words 
Eerantchie  and  Routchee,  which  seem  to  have  been  titlet 
bestowed  on  the  kings  of  Persia  by  the  great  Khan  of 
Tartary  ^.  In  the  middle  of  the  note  was  a  circle,  within 
which  the  value '  was  written,  with  an  inscription  containing 
tfie  date  of  issue,  and  a  positive  mandate,  on  pain  of  oan- 
dign  punishment,  for  all  his  majesty's  subjects  to  receive 
this  currency. 

We  know,  from  still  more  unquestionable  authority  than 
the  Mahomedan  authors''  who  record  this  transaction,  that 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  paper  currency  had  been  made  in 
China,  under  the  immediate  successors'  of  Chenghiz  Khan ; 

'  ProlNilily  a  ChineM  word. 

•  There  U  no  god  Init  Ood,  and  Mahoroad  it  his  prophet. 
^  Ilublieeb.ul-8eyur  and  Dil-Kiuha. 

'  llie  notes  varied  from  half  a  dirhem  to  ten  dirhems ;  that  it,  from  two. 
penre  three  farthingn  to  fmir  shilling*  and  seven-penoe. 
'  IIubl)eeh.ul-Se\nir  and  Dil-Kusha. 

« 

*  The  attempt  to  give  bank-notes  currency  in  Persia  took  pkce  in  A.D. 
1194.  The  fuUowing  passage  from  the  Travels  of  Marco  Pok),  who  was  at 
the  court  of  the  Emperor  of  China  and  Tartary  about  twenty  yeara  beCure, 
liigart  that  a  paper  currency  had  lieen  esublished  in  that  empire. 

^  The  money  of  the  (treat  Khan/*  Marco  Pok>  obsenres,  ^^is  not  made  of 
gold  or  silver,  or  other  metal ;  but  tliey  take  the  middle  bark  from  the  mul* 
berry-tree^  and  this  they  make  firm,  and  cut  into  divers  niund  pieces,  great 
and  little,  and  imprint  the  kiiig*s  mark  thereon.  Of  this  paper  money, 
tlMrvfore,  the  emperor  causeth  an  huge  mass  to  be  made  in  the  city  of  Cam* 
Mu,  which  suflketh  for  the  wlu)le  empire;  and  no  man,  under  pain  of 
death,  may  coin  any  otlier,  ur  spend  any  ifther  money,  or  refuse  it,  in  all  his 
kingdoms  and  countries;  nor  any,  coming  from  another  kingdom,  dare 
•fend  any  other  numey  in  the  empire  a(  the  Great  Klum.  Ileooe  it  ftiUowa, 
that  merchants  often  coming  from  remote  countries  unto  the  city  of  C^am- 
balu,  bring  with  thein  gold,  silvrr,  pearl,  and  precious  stones,  and  reerivr 
the  king's  luoiiey  for  them  ;  and  because  tliis  money  is  nfii  ratet%ed  in  their 
countn*',  they  chBiig(>  it  aguin  in  the  empire  ni  the  Great  Khan,  lur  iner> 
chaodise,  which  they  carry  away  with  them.  lie  abo  payatk  slip«ui  to 
lUs  oAoert  sad  anny  in  ths  abav.Wiwilicpcd  Bonsj.    Aai  kmkff 


'.  :<:itiitt*  a  ])npcr  currency 

;\i  and  settled  stati's,  rest 

>v   .  \>  receive  and  use  it  have 

',  wealth  of  the  goverinnent 

.  •%    interference  of  ]X)\ver  to 

a  certain  de/rree  deprwiate 

■  .  ::-.at  thou^li  such  a  currency 

..'  r'acilitate  connnercial  inter- 

...  a  rich,  i)()uerful,  and  free 

-    •>!  and  most  falhicious  of  all 

V* . .".  or  despotic  «^vennnent  can 

V    -na,  where  the  ruler  is   con- 

.   .\:tv,  where  laws  arc  made  less 

..•  ^apport  the  absolute  power"  of 

.    ...  I  witli  this  money.     M'^liiTefoiv,  thfre 
.  .:  who  cxcocilfth  liiin  in  trt'asure,  luit 

X    •       •       • 

^  v  i.i  tin*  Translation  of  the  Inntitutos  of 

\»u  ANiatic  .MiMi'llany,  ^It•^c^ihl•s  the  hiit- 

\    »  "i  allfinptf*!  to  cstaMish  in  Persia.     IIu 

>  «  \  t»f  thi"  estaMishnii'nt  of  jjajier  cnrrenry 

>  uas  from  thirty  to  forty  vearN  l»efore  the 

s  \.' v>,  a>  lu'  only  conunenred  his  travels  aliout 

\  .xv,»  Tolo,  and  his  nncU*,  3Iath:o  Poh»,  Low- 

»     '0  (iri'at  Khan  of  Tartary  fifteen  or  sixteen 

.   a\mM»*  that    .Aiarro  niav  have  inc.liidiHl  tlie 
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the  sovereign,  and  where  man  is,  by  education  and  habit, 
degraded  into  a  state  of  the  most  passive  submission,  a 
mandate  to  compel  credit  might  be  attended  with  a  tem- 
porary effect;  but  in  a  kingdom  like  Peraa,  where  the 
materials  of  government  have  ever  been  rude  and  misshapen, 
where  there  is  always  much  of  natural  liberty,  of  turbulence, 
and  of  latent  sedition,  the  very  proposition  was  calculated  to 
ruin  the  most  able  monarch.  We  cannot  therefore  be  sur- 
prised that  the  indolent  and  irresolute  Key  Khatou  took 
alarm  at  the  loud  clamours  of  the  inliabitants  of  his  capital, 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  kingdom;  for,  we  are  told,  all 
combined  in  execrating  this  scheme  and  its  authors.  But 
though  this  singular  measure  was  repealed  almost  as  soon  as 
it  was  adopted  **,  the  sovereign  lost  the  confidence  of  all 
ranks  by  attempting  to  enforce  it ;  and,  a  few  months  after, 
the  resentment  of  a  personal  injury  led  Baidu  Khan,  a 

unin  m  arhitnuy  rob*,  the  f^emnient  of  Uiat  country  mmy  be  termed  the 
perfcctioa  of  d«»poti»m.  Then*  are  lawg,  it  U  true ;  but  the  emperor  caa 
make  or  abnti^te  these  bws  At  pleasure.  .Men  have  a  right  to  a  trial ;  but 
the  monarch  names  or  remores  the  judf^es.  Filial  piety  is  the  first  of  duties ; 
bat  all  bend  to  the  emperor,  as  a  divine  parent.  He  is  called  the  8oa  of 
Ucareu  ;  which  implies,  that  he  has  no  duties  but  to  God.  He  receives 
Litm  from  his  subjects,  and  his  orders  arc  deemed  sacred.  The  usa^^ea, 
rell  as  the  laws,  are  all  framed  lo  supinirt  tlu;  power  of  the  ruler.  High 
and  noldes,  who,  in  a  anintry  where  all  the  gradations  of  society  are 
•o  marked,  might  become  dangenms  from  their  official  power,  are  preserved 
In  a  state  of  dependence  by  continual  removals.  Their  sons  are  educated  at 
the  Imperial  CuUege,  where  Uie  prinnpal  lesson  taught  them  is  a  holy 
respect  for  the  emperor.  In  Nliort,  all  the  institutions  are  studiously  de« 
a^gned  to  remind  men  of  their  actual  mmdition,  and  to  make  them  fear  to 
leave  the  ranks  assigned  to  them  in  the  amuuunity ;  and  this  is  more 
effected  by  tlio  fear  of  punisliment  than  the  Ikupe  of  reward. 

The  minds  of  men  Uini  in  a  free  (\>untry  may  revolt  at  thit  picture  of 
the  calm  of  despotism  ;  btit  the  maM  of  the  inhabitants  in  tliosa  regions  «»f 
Asia  who  are  ez)Mwed  to  tlie  continual  t4.*mpests  of  a  liarbarous  amUtion, 
recognising  no  law  ext-ept  the  swurd,  and  liaving  no  object  Inu  cuoqucat, 
deem  the  Chinese  the  luppiest  of  men ;  and  CiHisiiler  the  government  whioh 
kccpm  them  in  such  complete  quiet  and  subjvctiou,  the  best  tliat  human 
wisdom  has  oer  invented. 

*  It  lasted  only  three  day*.     The  IKLKiuha  ttatci   that   iu  autlior, 
Mmnffer,  waa  torn  lo  pieces  by  the  mob. 

Vol.  I.  T 
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grandson  of  Hulakoo,  to  rebel  against  his  aiithoritj;  the 
unfortunate  monarch  was,  after  a  short  struggle,  made  pri- 
soner and  put  to  death,  by  a  confederacy  of  his  own  dis- 
affected nobles. 

.  Baidu  Khan,  who  succeeded  Key  Ehatou,  enjoyed  the 
crown  of  Persia  only  a  few  months:  he  was  dethroned  and 
slain  by  his  nephew,  Ghazan  Khan,  the  son  of  Arghoun 
Khan;  who,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  historians  of  his  reign, 
was  compelled  to  attack  his  uncle  and  sovereign  to  preserve 
himself.  This  prince  refused  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors  until  he  was  regularly  elected,  as  the  most  re- 
nowned of  his  race  had  been,  by  the  cliiefs  of  the  empire^ 
A  ooroultai,  or  assembly  of  the  Moghul  nobles  p,  was 
called;  and  the  monarch  addressed  them  in  a  very  impres- 
sive manner.  While  he  explained  his  intention  of  labouring 
to  restore  the  government  to  a  better  condition,  and  called 
on  them  for  their  aid,  he  at  the  same  time  threatened  all  who 
should  retard  the  intended  reforms  with  the  severest  punisb- 
ment.  Since  the  death  of  Hulakoo,  the  government  had 
been  more  in  the  hands  of  powerful  nobles  than  of  the 
monarch.  They  had  become  a  body  of  petty  princes,  and 
the  state  was  disturbed  with  their  pretensions  and  usur- 
pations. The  regulations  established  by  Chcnghiz  were 
neglected;  and  that  superintending  authority  and  strict 
police,  by  which  alone  despotism  can  be  rendered  tolerable, 
from  its  protecting  those  over  whom  it  tyrannises  trani 
being  injured  by  others,  had  no  existence  in  Persia.  We 
learn  the  extent  of  the  abuses  which  a  succession  of  two  pr 
three  weak  princes  had  given  rise  to,  from  the  most  authentic 
of  all  sourcefe,  the  preambles  of  those  laws,  or  rather  regu- 
lations, which  Ghazan  Khan  made  to  correct  them.  This 
wise  and  just  prince  not  only  revived  and  reformed  the 
Institutes  of  Chenghiz,  but  framed  a  new  and  fuller  code  of 

P  It  is  a  curious  fact,  noticed  by  Gen<'ral  Kirkpatrick  on  the  authority  of 
a  Persian  author,  that  at  a  ooroultai  held  for  the  election  of  Kaik  Khan,  on 
the  plains  of  Kapchack,  some  of  the  ameers,  or  nobles,  voted  by  proacy..  Sot 
New  Anatic  Miscellany, 
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cdictB ;  the  object  of  whidi  wts  t&  reform  the 
of  juBtioe;  to  establish  good  r^uladons  in  the  orfleetion  of 
the  revenue;  to  distribute  lands  for  the  support  of  the 
army;  to  regulate  inns  or  caravansaries)  to  improve  the 
system  of  public  post-houses  for  officers  and  couriers  of 
government,  which  appear  to  have  been  established  through- 
out the  empire^;  the  suppression  of  robbers;  and  to  fix 
the  standard  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures.  These,  and 
a  number  of  other  laws,  or  edicts,  which  cannot  be  classed 
under  any  general  head,  were  founded  on  principles  that 
showed  as  much  attention  to  the  moral  improvement  of  hit 
subjects,  as  to  increasing  the  strength  and  vigour  of  hia 
government.  The  Institutes'  of  Ghazan  Khan  are  not 
only  transcribed  at  full  by  some  of  the  best  Persian  his- 
torians, but  have  been  adopted  by  succeeding  monarchs,  as 
eminently  cakulated  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  a  com- 
munity, constituted  like  that  they  were  originally  framed 
for. 

The  principal  wars  cX  this  monarch  were  with  the  sultans 
of  EgyjH.  His  policy  led  him  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  states 
of  Europe;  and  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth  endeavoured, 
by  a  display  of  his  connexion  with  Ghazan  Khan,  to  excite 
the  Christian  princes  to  another  crusade*.  It  was  probably 
this  connexion  with  the  head  of  the  Christian  church,  which 
led  to  a  general  impression  among  western  writers,  that 
Ghazan  Khan  was  not  sincere  in  his  convernon  to  Maho- 
medonism ;  and  this  belief  was  confirmed  by  the  wars  he 

1  The  poftt  fltill  exist  in  Turkey  and  ierertl  putt  of  ISufope,  in  ibe  Mune 
mde  fonn  m  they  were  ftmt  etubliihed  in  Pcnia ;  Imt  tbey  are  nu  longer 
lo  lie  ftmnd  in  that  country,  uwinK  pn>l«hly  t4>  the  confuied  state  <if  its 
gorcminefit  for  the  lai>t  tvntury.  The  post«hou»es  are  miierabk*  horels,  at 
carfa  of  wliirh  n  uunilicr  of  liorses  are  kept.  These  are  giren  to  any  person 
who  has  an  (mier  for  them ;  and  the  abuses  of  such  a  department  must  be 
enonnouft,  wh«*u  not  under  very  strict  refCuUtion. 

'  The  whole  code  of  hit  Inntitutes  has  been  transited  from  tha  Penian, 
hy  that  nhle  orientalist,  the  bte  General  William  Kirkp«trick...t$w  Ntw 
Anaiie  Miscrllanp. 

•  lllicory  of  tlio  Cnisadcff  p.  400. 

T2 
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was  continually  engaged  in  with  a  race  of  monarchs  who 
were  then  deemed  the  defenders  of  the  reh'gion  of  the 
Arabian  prophet  against  the  Christian  world ;  but  Maho- 
medan  writers  are  too  sensible  of  the  glory  of  having  such 
aconverty  to  doubt  his. sincerity^.  The  fact  seems,  that 
the  celebrated  Ameer  Nouroze,  whose  great  influence  and 
talents  made  his  aid  essential  to  Ghazan  Khan,  informed 
him,  that  unless  he  embraced  the  religion  of  Mahomed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  place  him  upon  the  throne  of  Persia ; 
and  that  the  Tartar  prince  acted  like  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France  on  a  nearly  similar  occasion.  His  apostasy  however 
from  the  faith  of  his  fathers  was  rendered  still  more  r^ 
markable  than  that  of  the  European  monarch,  by  his  ex- 
ample producing  the  instant  conversion"  of  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  of  hb  followers,  who,  with  the  true  spirit  of 
Tartar  soldiers,  followed  their  leader  into  the  pale  of  Islam, 
and  soon  became  the  active  supporters  of  the  faith  they  had 
so  suddenly  embraced.  In  the  speech  of  Ghazan  Khan  to 
the  ameers  at  the  coroultai,  when  he  was  elected,  he  dwells 
on  the  sincerity  of  his  beUef :  and  he  was  the  first  of  this 
race  who  threw  off  all  allegiance  to  the  Khakan  of  Tartary, 
by  directing  that  the  name  of  one,  whom  he  was  compelled 
to  deem  an  infidel,  should  not  in  future  be  struck  on  the 
coins'  of  Persia.  This  act  of  contumacy  produced  an  in- 
vasion of  Khorassan  by  an  army  of  Tartars ;  but  they  were 
repelled  by  Nouroze,  who  obliged  them  to  recross  the  Oxus 
with  great  loss.  The  power  of  this  great  minister  and 
general  appears  to  have  grown  with  his  success,  until  he  at 
last  became  an  object  either  of  suspicion  or  dread  to  the 
sovereign  he  had  placed  upon  the  throne.     His  death  was 

*  Hubbeeb-ul-Seyor. 

^  The  great  convenion  of  the  monarch  and  his  army  took  place  at  Firose 
Koh  on  the  17th  of  June,  1265. 

'  On  the  coin  which  Ghazan  Khan  struck,  the  Alahomedan  creed, 
^^  There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Alahomed  i8  his  prophet,"*  was  insa'ibed, 
in  place  of  the  name  and  titles  of  the  Khakan. 


\ 
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the  consequence^.  Sonne  historianB  have  endeavoured  to 
recondle  us  to  this  ingratitude  of  Ghazan  Khan,  by  assert- 
ing that  he  through  life  hated  the  man  who  had  forced  him 
to  become  a  convert  to  a  religion  he  inwardly  abhorred^  and 
to  destroy  which,  they  say,  was  the  chief  object  of  his  war 
with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  *•  As  a  proof,  they  adduce  his 
readiness  to  re-establish  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land; 
but  all  the  promises  he  made  to  the  Christian  potentates 
were  probably  dictated  more  by  policy  than  religion.  He 
was  engaged  in  a  war  in  which  he  required  their  aid ;  and 
he  sou^t  it  by  the  common  means  of  holding  out  those 
views  which  he  thought  most  likely  to  induce  them  to 
join  him. 

In  the  contest  which  this  monarch  carried  on  in  Syria,  be 
was  at  first  successful ;  but  latterly  experienced  a  complete 
reverse  of  fortune.  This  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  acce- 
lerated his  death ;  it  took  place  at  a  town  near  Rhe,  which 
he  had  buOt  and  called  Sham  Ghazan,  or  *<  the  Syria  of 
Ghazan  ;*'  a  proof  how  much  Iiis  mind  dwelt  on  the  con- 
quest of  that  country. 

Ghazan  Khan  was  remarkable  for  the  lowness  of  his  sta- 
lure,  and  the  extreme  ugliness  of  his  face  and  person*;  but  he 
was  richly  endowed  with  learning^  and  virtue.  Yet,  to  obtain 

'  M«hoiii«djui  ftothort  aicribe  the  murder  of  Nonron  to  a  oombiiwtion  of 
tbe  Moghul  uncen,  who  oontinuod  friendly  to  the  ChrutUn  religion,  or  thm 
■ncieiit  wonhip  of  their  own  country,  and  whoae  hostility  to  the  Mahomodan 
gnw  with  iu  txkcctn,-^IIubb€eb'Ul'Sefur, 

*  Do  OuignM. 

•  The  Christian  monk,  Ilaiton,  who  was  long  at  the  court  of  Ohaian 
Khan,  aftrr  describing  a  battle  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  in  which  the  Per- 
sian  monarch  displayed  the  greatest  conduct  and  courage,  adds :  ^  It  is 
astoDishing  how  so  many  virtues  can  reside  in  so  dimlnutlre  and  ugly  a 
person.** — De  GtrioyES. 

^  We  are  inforrord  by  I)e  Ouignea,  who  probably  foUows  a  western 
author,  that  Ghaxan  Khan  nuMie  Cyrus  his  model,  and  was  constantly  read- 
ing the  life  of  tliat  prince,  and  of  Alexander ;  but  unless  he  understood 
Greek,  he  must  have  been  contented  with  the  fabulous  but  animating  pafes 
of  the  Persian  poets,  Ferdoii  and  Niiaiiiee,  for  an  account  of  tha  acStoos  of 
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the  crowiif  he  professed  the  Mahomedan  religioa ;  and  his 
life  passed  in  iViendsIiip  with  the  Christians,  and  in  wars 
with  the  followers  of  the  faith  he  had  adopted.  This  con- 
tradiction of  profession  and  principle  must  have  rendered 
him  unpopular  with  almost  all  his  subjects ;  for  the  Chris- 
tians could  hardly  repose  confidence  in  a  monarch  whom 
political  motives  had  made  an  apostate*^;  nor  could  the 
Mahomedans  be  attached  to  a  ruler  who  so  openly  counte- 
nanced and  fuded  their  enemies.  Nevertheless  Ghazan  Khan 
has  the  singular  fortune  of  being  exalted  by  eastern  authors 
into  an  example  for  monarchs,  and  of  being  deplored  by 
western  writers  as  one  of  the  greatest  losses  the  cause  of 
religion  ever  suffered;  but  the  latter  sentiment  has  probably 
arisen  from  his  being  the  last  monarch  of  Persia  who  was 
disposed  to  assist  the  followers  of  the  Cross  in  their  efforts 
to  recover  Palestine. 

The  throne  of  Ghasan  Khan  descended  to  his  brother, 
who  is  best  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  Sultan  Ma- 
homed Khodah-bundah  ^.  During  his  reign,  his  kingdcHB 
was  only  disturbed  by  one  invasion  of  Khorassan  by  the 
Tartars  of  Chaghtai  %  and  by  a  rebellion  in  Ghilan.  The 
Tartars  were  repulsed ;  but  the  royal  army  sent  to  reduce 
Ghilan  was  defeated ;  and  this  ftdlure  was  rendered  memo- 
rable from  Kutluck  Shah,  who  had  commanded  the  armies 
of  Ghazan  in  Syria,  being  slain  in  the  action  f.  Sultan 
Mahomed  Ehods^-bundah  is  said  to  have  been  a  just  prince. 
He  was  the  first  monarch  of  Persia  who  proclaimed  himself 
of  the  sect  of  Aly .     He  gave  a  public  proof  of  his  attaoh- 


*  It  18  not  distinctly  stated  whether  he  apostatiied  from  the  religion  of 
his  ancestors,  or  from  Christianity  ;  but,  if  we  credit  western  writers,  we 
must  believe  that  he  was  attached  through  life  to  the  latter  fctith,  though  he 
floes  not  appear  erev  to  have  made  a  public  profession  of  his  belief  in  its 
doctrines. 

^  ^^  Mahomed  the  slave  of  Gk)d.*'  This  was  his  title ;  his  Tartar  name 
was  Ouljaitou  Khan. 

*  A  great  tribe  had  taken  the  name  of  ChQghtat|  of  whom  the  leaden 
were  the  descendants  of  that  wise  and  pious  prince. 

'  De  Ghiignes. 
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ment  to  this  sect,  by  causing  the  names  of  the  twelve  holy 
Imaums  to  be  engraven  on  all  the  money  which  he  coined ; 
and  his  memory  continues  to  be  cherished  in  Persia,  more 
probably  on  account  of  his  faith  than  of  his  virtues. 

Sultan  Kbodah-bundah  built  the  celebrated  dty  of  Sul- 
tancali  <^,  which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions ;  and 
it  continued  that  of  his  immediate  successors.  It  was 
ornamented  with  many  fine  buildings :  the  most  splendid  of 
which  any  vestige  now  remains,  is  the  tomb  of  its  founder. 

Mahomed  Khodali-bundah  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Abou  Seyd^,  who  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  throne.  The  kingdom  was  thrown  into 
ccmfusion  by  the  disputes  of  the  nobles*,  who  contended 
with  each  other  for  {xiwer  during  the  minority  of  the  young 
prince :  and  the  Ameer  Chouban,  who  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  public  affairs  during  Abou  Seyd'^s 
minority,  had  so  increased  his  influence  by  a  nuuriage  with 
the  prince's  sister,  that  his  )x>wer  appeared  to  be  almost  on 
a  level  with  his  sovereign's.  The  first  event  which  shook 
the  autliority  of  this  ]X)wcrful  nobleman,  was  the  rebeUion 
of  his  son,  Timour  Tash,  who  was  Governor  of  Syria.  He 
hastened  with  a  large  army  to  reduce  him  to  obedience ;  and 
the  repcntxuit  youth,  instead  of  meeting  his  father  in  the 
field,  threw  himself  at  his  feet  and  implored  his  forgive- 
•     Chouban  carried  Iiim  a  prisoner  to  Sultaneah,  and 


•  Thb  dty  U  now  rompletely  dMeited :  ••  it  wm  entirely  boilt  of  lirick, 
there  aro  \mi  f(*w  vfstigfn  of  its  fumicr  grmndetir.  Part  of  the  nuuiaoleum 
of  Khodah-bundah  reiiiainji;  enough  Ui  thuw  that  it  hat  heen  a  Iwautiful 
Imildin^.  The  diameter  \a  more  tliaii  a  hundnni  feet,  and  the  eleratiou  of 
Uw  gnnd  dmne  ahout  a  hundred  and  twenty.  The  tomh  ii  in  the  OHitre^ 
and  •ome  of  the  iiiarltle  of  which  il  wan  ivnstnirtrd  it  still  pmenrcd ;  but 
Uie  wholi*  is  diUpi(l:ttcd  ;  and  the  pn*»«'nt  kin»(,  Futteh  AJy  Shah,  hat  taken 
Boine  of  tht*  materials  to  tniild  a  small  summer-h<Nise,  where  he  reaidca  when 
hi*  army  is  encamped  (as  it  usually  is  a  few  w«eka  every  Maeon)  in  the 
ina  plaina  of  SultAneah. 

^  He  is  often  (^alliHl  hy  his  title  of  Behander  Khan. 

*  The  principal  of  Uiese  wero  the  Ameer  Chotihon,  chi«f  of  th«  tribe  of 
Sddous,  and  Ameer  Huiiein  Kuurkhnn. 

^  DeOulgnca. 
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left  his  fate  to  be  decided  by  Abou  Seyd,  who  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  loyalty  of  his  minister,  that  he 
not  only  pardoned  Timour  Tash,  but  restored  him  to  his 
government. 

Chouban,  some  Ume  after,  formed  a  plan  for  increaang 
the  power  of  his  family,  by  marrying  his  daughter,  Bagdad 
Khatoon^  to  the  Ameer  Hussein,  one  of  the  principal 
chiefs  of  the  Moghuls*".  This  lady,  who  was  eminent  for 
her  beauty,  had  been  seen  by  Abou  Seyd ;  and  the  young 
prince  had  become  enamoured  of  her  charms  °.  He  en- 
deavoured to  avail  himself  of  a  law,  or  rather  usage^ 
among  the  Moghuls^  by  which  a  person  is  obliged  to 
divorce  his  wife,  if  the  monarch  desires  to  marry  her. 
Abou  Seyd  demanded  Bagdad  Khatoon  for  his  queen; 
but  neither  the  father  nor  husband  were  disposed  to  com- 
ply :  and  they  were  too  strong  to  be  coerced.  Chouban, 
in  the  hope  that  absence  would  destroy  a  passion  which 
threatened  his  family  with  disgrace  and  ruin,  prevailed 
on  the  king  to  go  to  Bagdad ;  and  sent  his  son-in-law,  with 
his  bride,  in  an  opposite  direction °.  But  the  love  of  Abou 
Seyd  increased ;  and  his  disappointment  made  him  so  hostile 
to  Chouban,  that  he  at  last  forced  that  chief  into  a  rebel- 
lion, which,  after  some  success,  terminated  in  his  deaths. 
The  Ameer  Hussein  saw  no  safety  but  in  resigning  his  con- 
sort to  the  prince ;  to  whom  this  lady,  soon  after  her  father^s 
death,  was  publicly  married :  and  her  influence  over  him 
became  so  great,  that  she  was  able,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
restore  the  fortunes  of  her  family. 

Abou  Seyd,  who  appears,  though  a  weak  and  indolent 
monarch,  to  have  been  a  brave  soldier,  had  hastened  to 


I  The  Lady  of  Bagdad. 

«  D'Herbelot. 

"  Hubbeeb.ul-Seyur. 

**  The  Ameer  Hussein  irent  to  Karabagh,  a  district  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Arras,  or  A^raxes. 

p  He  was  taken  and  slain  by  a  chief  in  Ehorassan,  on  whose  protection 
he  had  thrown  himself. 
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Shirwan  to  meet  an  army  advancing  from  Kapchack  to 
invade  his  territories ;  but  he  was  taken  ill  and  died  of  a 
fever  caught  in  that  unhealthy  province.  His  body  was 
carried  to  Sultaneah,  and  interred  in  the  same  sepuldire 
with  that  of  his  father.  This  monarch  may  be  termed 
the  last  of  the  dynasty  of  Hulakoo  who  enjoyed  any  power* 
The  few  princes  of  that  family  who  were  raised  to  the 
throne  after  Abou  Seyd,  were  mere  pageants^,  whom  the 
nobles  of  the  court  elevated  or  cast  down  as  it  suited  the 
purposes  of  their  ambition.  Among  the  chiefs  who  rose 
to  eminence,  during  this  period  of  trouble  and  confusion, 
the  principal  were  the  sons  of  Chouban;  Hussein  Koo- 
cfauck'  and  AshrafT.  The  former  was  slain  by  his  own 
wife,  to  revenge  the  imprisonment  of  her  lover:  and  the 
latter  lost  his  life  and  power  in  on  action  at  Koee,  in 
Aderbijan,  with  Jauni-Beg-Khan,  the  ruler  of  Ki^x:hack, 
who  Imd  invaded  Persia  with  a  large  army. 

The  cruelty  and  oppression  with  which  the  sons  of 
Choulian,  after  the  death  of  Abou  Seyd,  treated  his  family, 
compelled  several  of  his  descendants  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
Hussein  Buzoorg,  an  immediate  descendant  of  Arghoun, 

^  Th<»  followinff  prinon  of  the  family  of  Chenghix  were  rmited  to  !*^«m«fMil 
power  after  the  death  of  Aboii  8eyd  Dehauder ; — 

Muecudecii  Arpa  Khau  was  crowned  in  A.J>.  1335 ;  reigned  five  moptht, 
and  died  in  A.I).  1336*. 

Mo(i»sa  Khan  was  elerated  in  A.D.  133^ ;  reigned  two  montbt,  and  wm 
dethroned. 

Mahfimed  Klian  was  elerated  in  133G ;  reigned  nearly  two  years,  and 
was  murdcrrd  in  A.I).  1338. 

Haukey,  ihf  sister  of  Abou  Seyd,  was  elevated  to  the  throne  in  A.D. 
13:18,  l»y  Shaikh  Hussein  Choulmnee,  liy  whom  the  was  given  in  marriage, 
with  a  noniiniil  kin^loni  as  her  dowry,  to  Jrhan  Tinvmr  in  A.D.  1339. 
•lehan  Tim<nir  was  dcprwed  the  same  year,  and  Miman  Kluui  waa  declared 
king :  he  left  the  kinplciro  and  went  to  Diarbekir  in  1344. 

Noiisheerwnn  was  elevated  in  A.D.  1344. 

Thf»e  nominal  kings  are  not  noticed  by  sin'eral  historians,  when  rerording 
the  coutesu  of  tlniae  tuHnilent  Ameers,  in  whoae  hands  the)'  were  pageants. 

'  2s>me  autlnirs  term  these  ambitious  nobles  princvs,  and  tpciik  of  th« 
dynasty  of  Chouban. 
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went,  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Abou  Seyd,  to  Bagdad^ 
seized  that  city,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  petty  dynasty 
of  princes.  His  life  passed  in  contests  to  establish  his 
authority  over  the  territories  of  Bagdad,  and  he  died 
before  this  object  was  accomplished.  But  his  son,  Aweis, 
was  more  fortunate :  he  not  only  completed  the  conquest 
his  father  had  commenced,  but  carried  his  arms  into 
Aderbijan  and  Khorassan.  Aweis  left  his  government 
to  his  second  son,  Hussein  %  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Jellal-u-deen,  or  •^  the  glory  of  the  faith."  This  excellent 
prince,  alike  celebrated  for  his  benevolence  and  love  of 
justice,  lost  his  life  in  an  action  with  his  brother  Ahmed, 
a  cruel  and  unjust  ruler,  whose  enormities  compelled  his 
subjects  to  invite  the  Ameer  Timour  to  their  relief :  and 
almost  the  whole  subsequent  life  of  Ahmed  passed  in  an 
uieffectual  struggle  with  that  conqueror  K 

From  the  period  at  which  the  fortunes  of  the  family  of 
Hulakoo  began  to  decline,  until  the  conquest  of  Persia  by 
the  Ameer  Timour,  Fars  was  governed  by  a  dynasty  of 
petty  rulers,  who  took  the  name  of  Muzuffer,  from  their 
founder,  Mubariz-u-deen  Mahomed,  Ul-MuzufFer,  or  "  the 
victorious.''*  Their  capital  was  Shiraz,  which  is  said  to 
have  attained  its  greatest  prosperity  under  them.  Their 
history,  which  presents  the  usual  detail  of  murders  and 
petty  wars,  merits  little  attention.  Hafiz,  the  Anacreon 
of  Persia,  was  at  Shira?  when  it  was  taken  from  Shah- 
Munsoor,  the  fifth  of  this  race  of  princes",  by  the  Ameer 

*  The  eldest  son  of  Aweis,  Hnssun,  was  seized  by  the  nobles  and  put  to 
death  the  moment  his  father  expired,  that  the  evils  of  a  disputed  suocessioa 
might  be  avoided. 

'  Ahmed,  after  the  death  of  Timour,  left  Egypt,  where  he  had  fled  for 
safety,  and  made  a  weak  effort  to  recover  his  dominions ;  but  he  was  taken 
and  put  to  death  by  Kara-Yusoof,  a  Turkoman  chief,  who  was  the  son  of 
the  founder  of  a  petty  dynasty  of  rulers,  termed  Turkoman  Kara-Koinloo, 
or  ^^  the  Turkomans  of  the  black  sheep,"  from  their  carrj'ing  a  figure  of 
that  ^mal  in  their  banners. 

^  This  dynasty  governed  Fars  seventy-seven  years  ;  during  which  seven 
princes  enjoyed  power.   The  first  was  Mubariz^^een-Mahomed-Muzuffer ; 
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Timour  ',  and  was  honoured  by  the  marked  favour  of  that 
great  conqueror. 

The  power  of  the  deBcendants  of  Hulakoo  over  Fars  ter- 
minated with  Mahomed  Khodah-bundah.  From  the  day 
when  Abou  Seyd  was  raised  to  the  throne,  the  disputes 
among  the  nobles  produced  a  general  weakness  and  dis- 
traction, that  pervaded  the  whole  empire,  almost  every 
province  of  which  was  seized  by  some  powerful  chief.  A 
kingdom  in  such  a  state  could  offer  little  oppotttion  to  a 
formidable  invasion  of  Tartars,  conunanded  by  the  most 
warlike  monarch  that  even  that  region  of  heroes  ever  pro- 
duced ;  and  wo  cannot  therefore  be  surprised,  that  it  proved 
an  easy  conquest  to  the  great  Timour. 

1I10  aaoond,  hU  Mm,  Shah  8hajah ;  the  Uiirtl,  Shah  Mahmood,  soq  of  Ul- 
Muiuffer  ;  the  fourth,  Sultan  Ahmed,  loa  of  Ul-Mumffer ;  the  fifth.  Shah 
Munioor,  sou  of  Muzuffer ;  the  sixth.  Shall  Jakai,  son  of  Muxuffer ;  and 
the  lerenth  was  Shah  Zein-ul^bdeen,  the  son  of  Shah  Shujah*  The  hM 
%mo  rtigiwd  only  a  fsw  monthi. 

'  We  are  told,  that  when  Timoor  was  at  Shiraz,  'he  sent  for  the  odo* 
brated  llafiz,  then  an  inhabitant  of  that  city.  The  Tartar  conqueror,  with 
apparent,  if  not  real,  displeasure,  demanded  how  the  poet  came  to  dispose  of 
hh  two  finest  dties,  Samarcund  and  Bukharah,  which.  In  a  beautiful 
Mama,  he  had  said  he  would  give  for  the  molo  on  the  cheeks  of  hi«  mis* 
tress.  ^^  Can  the  gifu  of  Uafis  erer  impoverish  Timour  ?'*  was  the  reply  ; 
which  changed  the  di«pleasure  of  the  monarch  into  admiration,  and  produced 
frward  instead  of  punishment. 


Chapter  XI. 

TIMOUR,  OR  TAMERLANE.     HIS  CONQUEST  OF  PERSIA;  AND 
A    BRIEF    ACCOUNT    OF    HIS    IMMEDIATE    SUCCESSORS. 

The  Ameer  Timour  is  best  known  in  Europe  by  the  name 
of  Tamerlane,  which  is  a  corruption  of  Timour-lung,  or 
"  Timour  the  Lame,"  a  name  ^ven  to  him  on  account  of 
a  personal  defect.  This  great  prince,  we  are  informed  by 
the  writer  of  his  history,  was  born  in  Subz,  a  suburb  of  tl]« 
city  of  Kesch  ^.  His  father  was  the  chief  of  a  tribe  ■  who 
professed  allegiance  to  the  Khans  of  Tartary.  One  of 
Timour'^s  ancestors  had  been  vizier  to  Chaghtai,  the  son  of 
Chenghiz ;  and  flattering  historians  have  traced  his  descent 
to  the  same  source  as  that  of  the  Moghul  monarch.  The 
common  ancestor  of  both,  they  affirm,  was  the  celebrated 
Buzunjur  *,  who  has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  anarchy  and  confusion  into  which  Transoxania  was 
thrown  by  the  extinction  of  the  immediate  descendants  of 
Chaghtai,  and  the  ambition  of  the  chiefs  who  sought  to 
divide  their  large  dominions,  were  most  favorable  to  the 
rise  of  Timour.    The  advance  of  Toghluk  Timour  Ehan^ 

7  Kesch  was  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  After  Timour 
ascended  the  throne,  it  became  his  favorite  summer  residence,  and  was 
called  Shaher-e-Subz,  or  ^^  the  verdant  city  ;**  the  name  by  which  it  is  now 
known.  It  is  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  the  east  of  Bokharah, 
and  about  thirty  to  the  south-east  of  Samarcund. 

>  The  name  of  this  tribe,  or  perhaps  of  the  branch  to  which  Timour  be. 
longed,  was  Borlaus. 

»  The  following  pedigree  is  given  by  Mirkhond.  The  Ameer  Timoor 
was  the  son  of  Torgai  Nevian,  or  noble,  son  of  Barkal  Nevian,  son  of  Ameer 
Hinkar  Nevian,  son  of  Abghau  Nevian,  son  of  Karegar,  son  of  Karagan, 
son  of  Eerdimgy  Nevian,  son  of  Kagioulai  Nevian,  son  of  Tomnai  Khan, 
son  of  Baisangour  Khan,  son  of  Kaidau  Khan,  son  of  Doutomnan,  son  of 
Bouka  Khan,  son  of  Buzunjur.  Here  his  genealogy  joins  that  of  Chenghix, 
which,  with  those  who  do  not  believe  in  his  descent  from  the  sue,  mounts 
up  to  Turke,  the  son  of  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah. 
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Cliief  of  Budukshun  and  Eashgar,  who  claimed  Transox- 
ania  as  his  inheritance,  from  being  related  to  the  family  of 
Chenghiz,  gave  the  first  opening  for  the  young  chief  to  dis- 
play his  character.  His  uncle,  Hajee  Borlaus,  who  was  tlie 
head  of  the  tribe  and  governed  Kesch,  was  so  much  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  Toghluk^s  army,  that  he  fled  to  Khorassan  ^ 
Timour  resolved  to  throw  himself  on  the  clemency  ^  of  the 
Khan  of  Kashgar,  with  a  view,  as  he  states  himself,  of 
arresting  that  ruin  with  which  his  country  was  threatened  ^  ; 
but  more  probably  in  the  hope  of  making  a  powerful  friend 
by  early  submission.  Whatever  was  his  object,  the  measure 
led  to  the  advancement  of  his  fame  and  fortune*.    He  guned 

^  This  chief  returned  to  hit  luUiTe  oinintry,  but  on  a  Moood  inTisioQ  fled 
again^  and  was  put  to  death  in  Khonusan. 

*  Timour  informs  ua,  that  he  asked  counsel  of  his  peer  or  holy  father  on 
this  occasion,  and  received  the  fallowing  answer  x  **  *  It  was  once  demanded,* 
this  peer  wrote  to  him,  "^  of  the  fourth  KhuUeefeh,  if  the  canopy  of  heaven 
were  a  bow,  and  if  the  earth  were  the  cord  thereof,  and  if  calamities  were 
the  arrows,  if  mankind  were  the  mark  for  those  arrows,  and  if  Almighty 
Ood  (the  tremendous  and  the  glorious)  were  the  unerring  archer,  to  whom 
OQuld  the  sons  of  Adam  flee  for  protection  ?*  The  KhuUeefeh  answered, 
saying,  ^  The  sons  of  Adam  most  flee  unto  the  Lord  1*  Thus,  it  is  thy  duty 
at  this  time  to  flee  unto  Toghluk  Timour,  and  to  take  from  his  hand  the 
bow  and  the  arrows  of  wrath.*  ^Vhen  I  received  this  answer,**  Timour 
adds,  ^*'  I  beoame  strong  of  heart,  and  I  went,  and  I  saw  Toghluk  Timour 
Khan.**— TiifOua*s  ItuiituUM^  p.  17. 

*  Timour's  Institutes,  p.  19. 

*  We  learn  this  from  the  Institutes  or  Alemoirs  of  Timour.  A  Persian 
version  of  this  work  has  lieen  translated  into  English  by  Major  Davey,  an 
able  orientalist,  and  piiMishcd,  after  his  death,  by  Uoctor  White,  proft'ssor 
of  the  eastern  langiui^^  at  Oxford.  The  late  General  Kirkpatrick  observes, 
that  the  flrst  translation  of  this  work  from  the  Turkish  into  Persian  was 
made  by  mmmaiid  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  Shah  Jehan  (See  the  Xew 
Atmiio  MueeUany) ;  and  that  the  Dil-Kusha  sutes  the  copies  of  the  IIS. 
to  have  been  so  rare,  tliat  the  one  kept  in  the  family  of  Timour  was  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  as  a  valuable  legacy.  This  very  volume,  he  adds, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Kmperor  of  Constantin«iple,  who  suffered  many 
copies  to  be  made  from  it.  The  ciroumstanoe  of  tliis  work  Mng  translated 
Into  Persian  in  India,  acamnU  for  iu  hardly  being  kmnrn  in  Persia.  The 
vanity  of  that  nation  would  reject  a  work  in  their  own  Unguage  that  con- 
tained all  the  wisdom  of  Sokanoii,  coming  from  such  a  quarter.  A  very 
seoaible  Ptnian,  of  the  Dame  of  geto.oi.abdeen,  umni  dm  he  had  seta  a 
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the  confidence  of  Toghluk,  by  whom  he  was  appdnted  to 
the  government  of  his  native  province^;  while  that  chief 
marched  back  to  his  own  dominions  to  attack  some  of  his 
rebellious  subjects  ^.  Toghluk  however  soon  returned ;  and 
having  subdued  all  the  territories  between  the  Jaxartes  and 
the  OXUS5  nominated  his  son,  Ouleaus  Khajah,  to  the  charge 
of  maintaining  this  possession.  Timour  was  appointed  first 
counsellor  and  general  to  Ouleaus :  but  he  soon  threw  off 
his  all^iance ;  and  for  several  years  after,  his  history  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  constant  and  extraordinary  vicissitudes. 
In  these  years  of  his  early  life,  he  received  the  lessons 
which  enabled  him  to  conquer  half  the  world.  But  it 
would  fill  a  volume  to  describe  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  he  encountered  and  overcame.  He  seemed  bom  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  adversity;  and  evinced  in  his  youth  the 
same  wisdom  and  courage  that  distinguished  his  manhood. 
During  a  great  part  of  this  period,  he  led  a  wandering  and 
perilous  life  in  his  native  country.  He  was  seldom  acccHn- 
panicd  by  itiore  than  a  hundred  followers,  and  was  often 
without  one ;  but  he  was  still  the  chief  of  a  tribe;  and  thus 
had  always  more  secret  than  avowed  friends;  while  his 
enemies,  unless  very  powerful,  must  have  feared  to  betray 
or  put  to  death  a  leader,  whose  blood  would  have  been 
revenged  upon  their  children'*. 

Gopy  of  the  Institutes  of  Timour  in  the  original  Turkish,  in  the  library  of  a 
Persian  chief  at  Herat. 

'  I  follow  the  historian  of  Timour.  According  to  his  Institutes,  he  was 
at  this  time  appointed  to  the  general  goiremment  of  Mayenil-Naher,  or 
Transozania. 

f  Timour  assumes  the  merit  of  having  by  presents  and  intrigues  fomented 
these  divisions  among  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

^  The  right  of  relations  and  of  persons  of  the  same  class  or  tribe,  to  take 
life  for  life,  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  first  prineiples  of  natural  justice;  and 
this  usage  appears  to  be  essential  in  all  states  where  there  is  no  established 
law.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  strongest  guards  by  which  families  or  oom« 
mnnities  can  defend  each  other.  A  man  is  disgraced  in  such  a  society,  who 
allows  the  blood  of  his  father  or  brother  to  pass  unrevenged ;  but  a  chief  of 
a  tribe  is  deemed  still  more  dear  to  his  followers  than  any  relation  of 
Mood,  and  every  man  of  the  tribe  is  pledged  to  revenge  him,  even  on  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  of  those  who  slew  him. 
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Amid  all  his  troubles,  he  appears  never  to  have  despaired 
of  ultimate  success;  and  his  adherents,  when  his  fortune  was 
at  the  lowest  ebb,  though  few,  were  of  no  mean  description. 
He  informs  us  that  they  were  all  brave  men,  and  of  high 
birth ;  and  ^^  that  he  felt  grateful  to  Ood  when  he  saw 
those,  who  had  a  right  to  be  his  equals,  consent  to  become 
his  servants^^  After  the  death  of  Toghluk  Khan,  when 
his  son,  Ouleaus,  was  forced  to  proceed  to  Kashgar,  the  pro- 
qiects  of  Timour  began  to  improve.  Many  of  the  fronds 
of  his  family  joined  him ;  and  be  has  given  us^  in  the  follow- 
ing account  of  one  of  thc^se  meetings,  on  animated  picture 
of  those  {latriarchal  ties  by  which  a  Tartar  tribe  is  united. 
"  I  had  not  yd  rested  from  my  devotions,"  he  observes, 
**whcn  a  numljer  of  i)eople  appeared  afar  off;  and  they 
were  passing  along  in  a  line  with  the  hill.  I  mounted  my 
horse,  and  came  behind  them,  that  I  might  know  their  con* 
dition,  and  what  men  they  were.  They  were,  in  all,  seventy 
horsemen ;  and  I  asked  of  them  saying,  ^  Warriors,  who 
are  yeP^  and  they  answered  unto  me,  *  We  arc  the  servants 
of  Ameer  Timour,  and  we  wander  in  search  of  him ;  but, 
lo!  we  find  him  not.*  And  I  said  unto  them,  *  I  also  am 
cme  of  the  servants  of  the  Ameer.  How  say  ye,  if  I  be  your 
guide,  and  conduct  you  imto  him  ?  '*  And  one  of  them  put 
his  horse  to  5|x*etl,  and  went  and  carrietl  news  to  the  leoilem, 
flaying,  '  We  have  found  a  guide,  who  can  lead  us  to  Ameer 
Timour.*  The  leaders  drew  back  the  ri'ins  of  tlnir  horses, 
and  gave  orders  that  I  should  appear  Ix'fore  thetn.  They 
were  three  troojw;  and  the  leader  of  the  fir^t  tro*>p  was 
Togiiluk  Khajaii  Iktrlau^;  and  the  leadiT  of  the  secimd 
troop  was  Amtvr  Seif-u-dwn ;  and  the  leadiT  of  the  tliini 
troop  was  Toubuk  IMiauder.  When  their  eyes  fell  upon 
mc,  they  were  overwhelmed  with  joy  :  and  they  alighted 
from  their  liorse^,  and  they  canu',  and  they  kneelixl,  and 
they  ki5sed  my  siirrup.  I  also  ulightiil  fnmi  my  horsi*, 
ami  t(N>lv  ( Mcli  of  tluni  in  my  anns.     And  I  put  my  turbmi 

I  Timour*!  InAtJUiU*<i. 
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on  the  head  of  Toghluk  Ehajah ;  and  my  girdle,  which  was 
very  rich  in  jewels,  and  wrought  with  gold,  I  bound  on  the 
loins  of  Ameer  Seif-u-deen;  and  I  clothed  Toubuk  Behauder 
with  my  cloak.  And  they  wept,  and  I  wept  also.  When 
the  hour  of  prayer  was  arrived,  we  prayed  together.  And 
we  mounted  our  horses,  and  came  and  alighted  at  my  dwell- 
ing: and  I  collected  my  people  together  and  made  a  feast^.'* 

Timour  had  connected  himself  in  a  league  of  the  closest 
friendship  with  Ameer  Hussein,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nobles  of  Transoxania.  The  object  of  both  was  to  expel 
the  enemies  of  their  country ;  and  when  Ouleaus  was  obliged 
to  proceed  to  Kashgar,  they  attacked  him  on  his  retreat,  and 
defeated  him.  He  soon  returned,  however,  and  gained  a 
great  victory  over  these  chiefs,  who  were  forced  to  save 
themselves  by  flight ;  but  tlie  gallant  defence  made  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Samarcund,  and  a  great  mortality  among  the 
horses  of  his  army,  obliged  Ouleaus  to  retire ;  and  his  de- 
parture left  the  countries  between  the  Jaxartes  and  the 
Oxus  free  from  their  foreign  oppressors. 

The  absence  of  Ouleaus  led  to  a  contest  for  power  betwe^i 
Hussein  and  Timour ;  their  friendship  had  been  nourished 
by  misfortune,  and  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  the  former^s 
sister  to  the  latter :  but  their  characters  were  so  opposite, 
that  its  duration  was  impossible.  Hussein  was  violent  and 
avaricious,  and  desired  to  repair  his  losses  by  extortion  and 
oppression ;  while  those  who  were  reduced  to  want  by  his 
rapacity,  found  Timour  always  ready  to  give  them  every 
relief  in  his  power ;  and  we  are  informed,  that  the  jewels 
of  his  favorite  wife^,  the  sister  of  Hussein,  which  had  been 
given  by  Timour  to  relieve  the  distress  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  were  taken  by  his  sordid  brother-in-law  in 
pa3rinent  of  fines  that  he  had  imposed  on  them  "^.  Occur- 
rences of   this  nature,   aggravated   by  a  dissimilarity  of 

^  Tiinour*8  Institutes,  p.  53. 

'  Her  name  was  Ouruljun  Khatoon. 

■"  Petit  do  la  Croiz*8  Translation  of  Sherrif.u-deen. 
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temper,  could  not  fail  cf  caunng  diaieiisions.  Timour  wis 
accused  of  plotting  against  the  state.  He  answered  the 
diarge,  and  acquitted  himself  with  honour :  but  the  insult 
was  not  to  be  forgotten ;  and  the  death  of  Hussein^s  sister 
about  this  period,  seemed  to  dissolve  the  only  tie  by  which 
they  were  bound.  Soon  after,  Timour,  on  the  plea  of  self« 
defence,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  connderable  army. 
He  was  at  first  unsuccessful ;  but  his  fortunes,  when  at  the 
lowest,  were  restored  by  an  enterprise  which  the  history  of 
die  world  can  hardly  parallel,  and  which  marked,  beyond  all 
other  events  of  his  life,  that  union  of  art,  courage,  and 
wisdom  which  formed  the  character  of  this  extraordinary 


Hussein,  among  other  advantages,  had  taken  the  fort  of 
Kurshee;  and  Timour  informs"  us,  that  he  deemed  his 
honour  pledged  to  regain  this  important  post :  but  it  was 
imposiiible  to  do  so  by  open  hostility ;  for  he  had  only  a 
very  small  force,  it  was  defended  by  a  strong  garrison,  and 
twelve  thousand  men  were  encamped  in  its  vicinity.   Timour 
resolved  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem.     Having  proceeded 
to  the  Oxus,  he  concealed  himself  near  its  banks,  and  caused 
a  report  to  be  spread  that  he  had  fled  to  Khorassan.     This 
report  was  credited ;  the  troops  of  Hussein  became  negli- 
gent, and  thought  of  nothing  but  the  joys  of  triumph. 
When  satisfied,  to  use  his  own  words  %  **  that  his  enemies 
had  spread  the  carpet  of  riot  and  dissipation,*"  he  selected 
two  hundred  and  forty>three  of  his  bravest  followers ;  and 
having  crossed  the  Oxus,  advanced  to  the  village  of  Sheer- 
kuod,  where  he  remained  for  twenty-four  hours.     Thence 
he  made  a  rapid  march  on  Kurshee ;  and  when  within  three 
miles  of  it,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  employ  themselves  in 
Biaking  ladders,  while  he  went  forward  to  reconnoitre  with 
a  party  of  forty  men.     It  was  night :  when  he  ol)!«erved 
^  the  dark  shade  of  the  castle,  he  commanded  his  warriors 


■  Timour^s  Ins UtotM,  p.  05. 
*  Timour*!  lofticmct. 
Vol.  I.  V 
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to  halti^r  and  proceeding  with  two  favorite  soldiers,  Mu- 
basher  and  Abdullah  %  to  the  brink  o£  the  ditch,  which  was 
full,  he  passed  over  it  by  the  help  of  a  hollow  tree,  laid 
across  it  to  convey  water  into  the  fort.    Mubasher  had  been 
left  with  the  horses ;  Abdullah  accompanied  Timour,  who 
went  first  to  the  gateway  and  tried  to  open  it,  but  could  not 
He  next  went  round  the  walls,  and  having  marked  a  place 
which,  from  its  lowness,  seemed  easy  of  ascent,  he  returned 
by  the  same  route,  and  brought  his  whole  party  to  the  qxH 
where  he  had  aUghted.     Forty-three  men  were  left  with 
the  horses.    A  hundred  conducted  by  Abdullah  went  with 
the  ladders  which  had  been  prepared,  across  the  hollow  tree^ 
to  the  spot  examined  by  their  daring  leader,  where  they 
scaled  the  wall ;  then  proceeding  to  the  gateway,  they  put 
the  guards  to  death  as  they  lay  asleep,  and  opened  the  gate 
to  Timour,  who  had  advanced  to  their  aid  with  another  hun* 
dred  men.     The  moment  the  whole  were  in  the  dty,  they 
rushed  to  attack  the  castle,  sounding  their  trumpets  and 
shouting,  to  terrify  the  garrison  and  induce  them  to  believe 
that  the  body  they  were  attacked  by  was  numerous.     Tliey 
completely  succeeded;  every  post  was  deserted;  and  Timour 
allowed  many  to  escape,  in  the  hope  that  the  alarm  might 
be  ccHnmunicated  to  the  camp,  and  that  he  might  be  relieved 
by  their  flight  from  the  great  force  which  encompassed  him. 
But  the  generals  of  Ameer  Hussein  discovered  at  daylight 
the  smallness  of  that  body  by  which  Kurshee  had  heea  siurw 
prised,  and  resolved  to  make  every  effort  to  repair  their 
disgrace.  The  numbers  were  so  disproportioned,  it  appeared 
impossible  for  the  party  who  had  taken  the  fort  to  maintaiQ 
the  conquest  they  had  so  gloriously  made.    But  they  were 
all  heroes,  and  they  were  commanded  by  Timour.    Every 
attack  was  repulsed ;  continual  sallies  were  made ;  and  the 

P  Timour^s  Institutet,  p.  97* 

q  Timour  terms  these  two  soldiers  Khanah.zad,  or  ''  house-bom,'*  ^ 
name  usually  ^ven  to  the  sons  of  slaves  bom  in  the  family :  such  perBoni 
among  the  Mahomedans  are  almott  deemed  relations. 
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troops  of  Hustein,  who  toon  found  that  jmcoeet  was  doubt- 
ful, became  divided  and  discontented.  One  leader  sep»> 
rated  bis  division;  the  whole  soon  commenced  a  letreat, 
which  they  were  not  able  to  effect  without  losing  a  consi- 
derable part  of  their  baggage.  Timour  dwells  with  just 
pride  on  this  early  event  of  his  life,  and  declares  it  was  oa 
this  occasion  he  first  discovered  ^*  the  incalculable  advantage 
which  wisdom  has  over  force,  and  with  what  small  means 
the  greatest  designs  may  be  accomplished  ^^ 

This  extraordinary  success  raised  the  reputation  of  Ti- 
Bour,  and  forced  his  rival  to  have  recourse  to  every  effort 
that  art  or  violence  could  suggest,  but  in  vain ;  and  after  a 
long  struggle,  mutual  convenience,  and  a  sense  of  the  danger 
to  which  their  dificord  exposed  their  country,  led  them 
to  make  peace.  We  are  informed,  that  Timour  gained 
several  victories  over  his  adversary  before  this  reconciliation. 
At  the  moment  one  of  these  actions  was  commendng,  he 
addressed  his  followers  in  a  speech  worthy  of  the  hero  of 
Tartary.  *^  This  day,  brave  soldiers !  is  a  day  of  dancing 
for  warriors !  The  hall  of  the  dance  for  heroes  is  the  field 
of  battle !  The  shouu  of  war  and  the  sound  of  trumpets 
are  their  songs  and  music  !  and  the  wine  they  drink,  is  the 
blood  of  their  enemies  !'* 

The  peace  lietwcen  Timour  and  Hussein  was  not  sincere, 
and  could  not  be«permanent.  Anotlier  rupture  soon  oc» 
eurred,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  latter.  Wheri 
reduced  to  capitulate  in  Buikh,  he  asked  only  to  be  per- 
nitted  to  cikI  his  days  in  retirement.  This  was  granted ; 
but  even  the  partial  historian '  of  Timour  throws  but  a  thin 
veil  over  the  murder  of  his  rival.  Ameer  Hussein,  he  pre- 
tends, was  slain  by  a  Tartar  lord,  whoso  brother  he  had 
put  to  death ;  and  wlio,  with  other  nobles,  saw  the  necessity 
of  such  a  procciHlin^,  to  save  tlio  Mate  from  the  dangers  it 
would  be  exi>oscd  to  by  the  unwise  cleniciKy  of  their  leader; 
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had  settled  in  Asia  Minor  :^  their  being  addicted  to  the  vile 
practices  of  robbery  and  murder,  was  the  excellent  pretext 
for  the  leader  of  a  Moghul  army  to  attaclc  this  savage  na- 
tion, whose  chief,  Kara  Yusoof,  was  obliged  to  save  himself 
by  flight,  while  the  city  of  Van,  his  capital,  was  taken  and 
pillaged.  He  next  marched  against  Zein-ul-abdeen,  a  prince 
of  the  race  of  Muzufibr,  who  governed  Fars,  and  had  ex- 
tended his  authority  over  Isfahan  and  a  great  part  of  Irak. 
Shah  Shujah,  his  father,  had  courted  the  friendship  of 
Timour,  and  at  his  death  had  recommended  his  son  to  his 
protection;  but  that  youth,  instead  of  obeying  the  summons 
of  the  conqueror  to  attend  at  his  court,  had  confined  the 
envoy  who  carried  the  command.  This  conduct  was  pro- 
bably pleasing  to  the  Moghul  monarch,  as  it  gave  the  colour 
of  justice  to  his  invasion  of  Irak  and  Fars*.  He  marched 
to  Isfahan  y,  which  surrendered  the  moment  he  encamped 
before  it.  Satisfied  with  this  ready  submission,  he  com- 
manded that  the  town  should  be  spared,  but  that  a  heavy 
contribution  should  be  levied  upon  its  inhabitants.  This 
had  been  almost  collected,  when  an  accident  involved  the 
city  in  ruin.  A  young  blacksmith  happened  one  night  to 
beat  a  small  drum  for  his  amusement:  a  number  of  the 
citizens,  mistaking  it  for  an  alarm,  assembled,  and  became 
•o  irritated  from  talking  to  each  other  of  the  distress  they 
■uffercd,  that  they  commenced  an  attack  upon  those  whom 
they  considered  the  cause  of  their  misery  ;  and  before 
morning,  nearly  three  thousand  of  the  Tartars  who  had 
been  quartered  in  the  city  were  slain.  The  gates  were  shut 
to  prevent  immediate  assault ;  but  defence  was  impossible ; 
and  the  rage  of  Timour,  on  hearing  of  the  fate  of  his  sol- 
diers, exceeded  all  bounds.  He  would  listen  to  no  terms 
of  capitulation ;  and  the  warmth  of  indignation  was  increased 
by  the  cold  dictates  of  policy.  He  was  commencing  his 
career  of  conciuest ;  and  Isfahan  was  doomed  to  be  an  ex- 

■  Petit  6e  U  Cfoiz*f  TrmntUtion  oT  8herrif.u.<ie«o. 
'  Tba  govtmor  of  Iifiiluui  wm  la  luide  of  Zoin-iil-abdofB,  tlio  niler  of 
Fan. 
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of  Maiendoran,  all  the  diieft  of  which  hastened  to  acknow- 
ledge his  power*  Amid  the  general  ruin  which  he  spread, 
he  had  the  merit  of  extirpating  a  band  of  assassins,  with 
which  the  north-western  provinces  of  Persia  were  infested ; 
and  from  the  name  which  they  had  assumed,  of  Fedavee, 
or  ^*  the  devoted,^  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  were  a 
branch  of  the  sect  of  Ismailee,  whose  history  has  been 
already  given  '• 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  Timour  advanced  to- 
ward Bagdad.  One[division  of  his  army  proceeded  through 
Aderbijan  and  Kurdistan,  while  that  under  his  own  orders 
moved  by  Irak  to  the  cities  of  Khorumabad*^  and  Shuster*. 
He  next  attacked  the  famous  Killah  Suffeed,  a  moimtain- 
fort,  which  has  been  before  described^  It  had  been  taken 
by  Roostum ;  and  the  fame  of  its  strength  was  not  dimi- 
nished by  its  falling  before  a  chief  who  has  been  justly 
deemed  equally  irresistible.  After  this  success,  he  advanced 
to  Shiraz  with  thirty  thousand  men ;  and  his  astonishment 
was  excessive,  at  seeing  his  army  attacked,  when  he  came 
near  that  city,  by  the  brave  Munsoor  ' ;  who,  at  the  head 
of  between  three  and  four  thousand  select  horse  ^,  twice 
charged  the  centre  of  Timour*s  army,  and  routed  all  who 
opposed  him.  We  are  told  that  Timour  himself  had  nearly 
ikllen  beneath  the  sword  of  Munsoor,  and  was  only  saved 
by  his  helmet.  But  the  gallant  prince  was  not  supported. 
The  two  wings  of  his  army,  which  he  had  ordered  to  ad- 

•  Vida  p.  240. 

•  KhorumiUMMl  is  About  eighty  milM  from  Kerauuuhah.  It  ta  the  rmidntU) 
•f  th«  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Fylee.  It  standt  «i  the  foot  of  a  mwinfin, 
■id  if  protected  by  a  rude  fort  oo  a  tmall  conical  hiU  m  the  e«itre  of  the 
loem.  It  lice  in  39*  82^  north  Utitiide,  and  in  4r  43'  eaM  loogitDdei — 
Cmpimn  FAKOEAiCK*t  Jo%tmai, 

•  This  ancient  dty  ie  freqnenUy,  bat  erroneouftly,  called  Toetar,  ia  the 
HiiCiiry  of  the  Tartar  Prince*. 

t  Vide  pa((c  19. 

•  iihah  Muneoor,  who  bad  toooefded  hi«  father,  Zetn-ul-iahdetn,  in  the 
goremment  of  Fan,  had,  durinf  Timottr*!  abeenoe  ia  Tartar/, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  inweewiwii  of  his  fiunily. 

^  Ervy  man  of  this  party  wai  dad  la  oooiplelt  anaoor. 
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vance  when  he  led  the  centre  to  the  charge  S  fled,  and  he 
was  surrounded  and  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers. 
Ho  fell,  and  his  head  was  struck  off  by  Shah  Rokh  Meerza, 
the  son  of  Timour,  who  hastened  to  carry  it  to  his  father. 
The  Persians  fled  when  they  saw  Munsoor  fall ;  and  the 
Tartars  were  on  the  point  of  pursuit,  conceiving  the  victory 
was  complete,  when  another  army  drawn  up  in  perfect  order 
appeared  in  their  front.     But  this  corps  was  soon  routed, 

'  Sherrif-a^een,  who  was  in  the  action,  thns  describes  this  charge  :— 
*■*  Shah  Munsoor  advanced  at  their  head  like  a  furious  lion,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  reason,  which  should  have  preserved  in  his  mind  a  suitable  idea 
of  the  person  he  had  to  do  with,  as  one  whose  arm  had  cast  down  all  his 
enemies :  on  a  Friday,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  he  attacked  our  main  body, 
composed  of  thirty  thousand  Turks,  the  most  dexterous  men  of  their  time, 
in  a  place  named  Patila ;  he  overthrew  their  squadrons,  broke  their  ranks, 
made  his  way  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  gained  behind  our  army  posts 
of  the  utmost  consequence ;  then  he  returned,  furious  as  a  dragon,  to  the 
fight,  seeming  resolved  to  lose  his  life.  Timour  stopped  short  with  some  of 
his  favorites,  to  consider  the  extreme  .vigour,  or  rather  rashness,  of  this 
prince,  who  had  dared  to  attack  him  in  person.  Timour,  seeing  him  oome 
directly  against  him,  would  have  armed  himself  with  his  lance  to  oppose 
him ;  but  he  could  not  find  it,  because  Poulad  Tchoura,  the  keeper  of  it, 
had  been  so  briskly  attacked,  that  he  fled,  and  carried  away  the  lance.  Ti- 
mour, who  had  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  persons  with  him',  did  not  stir  out 
of  his  place  till  Shah  Munsoor  came  up  to  him.  This  rash  person  struck 
the  emperor*s  helmet  twice  with  his  sdmetar ;  but  the  blows  did  no  harm, 
for  they  glanced  along  his  arms :  he  kept  firm  as  a  rock,  and  did  not  change 
his  posture.  Adel  Actachi  held  a  buckler  over  Timour*s  head,  and  Comail 
Yesaoul  advanced  before  him :  he  did  several  great  actions,  and  was  wounded 
in  his  hand  with  a  sword.*' 

Shah  Munsoor,  repulsed  in  the  attack  upon  the  person  of  Timour,  fell  on 
the  Tartar  infantry ;  but  his  two  wings  fled.  He  was  surrounded,  and 
8herrif«u.deen'  adds :  ^^  At  length  the  Meerza  Shah  Rddi,  though  bat 
seventeen  years  old,  behaved  himself  with  so  much  valour  and  conduct  that 
he  hemmed  in  Shah  Munsoor,  cut  off  his  head,  and  cast  it  at  the  feet  of  the 
emperor,  his  father,  congratulating  him  on  the  victory.  *  May  the  heads,* 
said  he,  ^  of  all  your  enemies  be  thus  laid  at  your  feet,  as  that  of  the  pnmd 
Munsoor  is  t*  This  lucky  accident  discouraged  the  Persian  soldiers,  who 
tlU  that  time  fought  welL  These  leopards  were  turned  into  deers,  for  those 
who  were  not  killed  fled.  Timour,  pleased  at  this  great  victory,  embraced 
the  princes  his  sons,  and  the  Nevians,  and  fell  on  his  knees  with  them  to 
return  thanks  to  God  for  the  victory.*'— Petit  se  la  Cboix's  Trmnd^ 
Hm  nf  Shirvif^%hdHi^  vol.  i.  p.  417, 41& 
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and  the  conqueror  took  poraession  of  Shiraz.  All  the  prinoeB 
of  the  race  of  Muzuffer  submitted,  and  were  put  to  death. 
The  officers  of  the  conqueror's  army  were  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  the  different  provinces  and  cities  which  had  been 
jubdued ;  and  on  their  commisnons»  instead  of  a  seal,  an 
impression  of  a  red  hand  was  stamped*^;  a  Ti^rtar  usage, 
marking  the  manner  in  which  the  territories  had  been  taken, 
at  well  as  that  in  which  it  was  intended  to  govern  them. 

Timour  next  marched  against  Bagdad,  then  ruled  by 
Sultan  Ahmed  EeUKhannee',  a  bad  and  crud  prince, 
whose  subjects  were  ill-disposed  to  defend  him:  he  fled, 
and  his  capital  and  territories  submitted.  Immediately 
after  reducing  Bagdad,  Timour  marched  to  attack  Tukreet ", 
a  fortress  not  more  remarkable  for  its  ancient  celebrity,  than 
for  the  resistance  which  it  now  offered.  It  stands  upon  a 
lock  near  the  Tigris,  between  Bagdad  and  MoossuL  Ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  it  was  built  by  Alexander  the 
Great ;  while  others  ascribe  its  foundation  to  the  Sassanien 
monarchs.  When  Timour  attacked  it,  it  was  held  by  a 
notorious  chief,  or  rather  robber,  named  Hussun,  whose 
depredations  made  him  an  object  of  universal  terror.  He 
expected  no  mercy,  and  defended  his  fort  with  a  valour  and 
despair,  which  nothing  but  the  courage  and  numbers  of  the 
Tartars  could  have  overcome.  Sherrif-u-deen,  who  details 
the  events  of  this  siege,  gives  a  description,  perhaps  imper- 
fect, but  still  curious,  as  affording  us  a  general  idea  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  Tartars  attacked  fortified  places. 

Timour  first  drew  up  his  army,  and  directed  the  drums 
to  beat,  and  the  war-shout  to  be  given;  they  next  sur- 
rounded the  fort,  and  proceeding  by  sap,  began  to  under- 
mine the  outworks,  while  battering  rams  and  machines  that 
threw  large  stones,  were  fixed  near  the  walls,  to  destroy  the 
dwellings  of  the  besieged.  The  emperor  had  ordered  his 
tents  to  be  pitched  close  to  the  lines  of  attack,  that  he 


^  De  Ooigoct. 

*  HetookUiiitlUefroniMiiffortlMnctorHiibkoa. 

•  li  it  bslicved  to  bs  tlM  BMm^ibm  snoiMitt. 
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might  better  encourage  his  soldiers,  whom  he  commanded 
to  carry  the  place  at  any  loss.     The  walls  appeared  im- 
pregnable :  they  were  either  formed  of  immense  and  lofty 
rocks,  or  of  masonry  betwixt  them,  that  in  height,  depth, 
and   solidity,  seemed  equal  to  the  vast  masses  of  stone. 
The  Tartars  soon  worked  their  way  under  cover  to  the  foot 
of  the  walls;  and  one  of  their  leaders  made  a  fortunate 
attack  upon  a  tower,  the  possession  of  which  forced  the 
garrison  to  abandon  all  their  outworks,  and  to  retreat  to 
the  body  of  the  fortress:  a  general  attack  was  immediately 
ordered ;  the  engineers  marked  by  **  red  furrows"  the  space 
allotted  for  each  division,  and  gave  its  commander  written 
orders  how  to  proceed  in  undermining  the  fortifications. 
The  regiments  of  the  left  wing,  which  were  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, had  their  share  of  attack  first  allotted.     These 
regiments  composed  the  tomaun"  or  division  of  Kepeck 
Khan,  and  were  commanded  by  Arslan.     They  worked  in 
files,  and  w^e  followed  by  the  tomaun  of  the  prince.  Shah 
Rokh  ^1  which  laboured  with  such  effect,  that  in  a  very 
short  time  they  had  pierced  the  rock  thirty-five  cubits.    All 
the  other  regiments  were  employed  in  a  similar  manner; 
and  we  may  judge  of  the  extent  and  strength  of  the  forti- 
fications of  Tukreet,  when  seventy-two  thousand  men  of 
Timour's  army  were  incessantly  employed  for  many  days  in 
undermining  them.     When  this  labour  was  far  advanced^  a 
parley  took  place:  but  it  broke  ofi*;  and  the  siege  was  car- 
ried on  with  increased  vigour.     Timour  ordered  his  troops 
to  enter  the  places  that  had  been  undermined,  and  to  fill 
these  immense  cavities  with  combustibles  p.     On  the  night  of 

"  Ten  thoutand  men. 

^  The  fourth  ton  of  Timenr,  and  Uie  only  one  who  surrived  him,  ezoipt 
Meeran  Shah,  who  was  insane. 

P  The  combustibles  used  were  dry  wood  and  pitch.  This  mode  of  undef- 
mining  the  walls  of  a  city,  and  subrerting  them  by  subterraneous  fire,  wm 
practised  by  the  Romans,  as  appears  from  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the 
fourth  book  of  Vegetius,  in  which  he  treats  of  mines. 

'^  When  it  is  resolved,*'  he  says,  '^  to  attack  a  place  by  mine,  the 
besiegers  employ  a  number  of  mm  to  excavate  the  earth,  with  great  labour. 
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the  twentieth  of  Mohurrum,  (sixteen  days  after  the  riege 
commenced,)  they  set  firo  to  the  whole.  It  burst  forth  in 
m  vast  volume  of  smoke.  The  props  by  which  the  mines 
were  supported  gave  way.  The  rocks  and  walls  were  rent; 
they  fell  with  one  great  crash,  and  brought  with  them  many 
of  the  enemies*  strongest  towers.  The  Tartars  rushed 
through  the  ruins  to  the  storm,  and  advanced  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  place ;  but  they  were  every  where  bravely 
opposed.  The  besiegers  fought  for  glory ;  the  besieged  for 
U(e.  The  assailants  appear  to  have  met  with  a  momentary 
check ;  and  orders  were  given  by  Timour  to  undermine 
those  parts  of  the  walls  which  were  yet  left.  The  bastion, 
where  the  tomauns  of  Allahdad  and  Amancha  were  labour- 
ing, was  destroyed  to  the  very  foundation,  and  Hussun  was 
obliged  to  retreat  with  his  remaining  followers  to  a  strong 
citadel.  The  brave  Ameers  begged  on  their  knees  that 
Timour  would  allow  them  to  storm  that  last  defence,  and  at 
ODoe  finish  the  glorious  work :  but  the  monarch  would  not 
consent;  he  commanded  that  it  should  be  undermine. 
The  garrison  now  desired  to  capitulate,  on  condition  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared.  Timour  fiercely  refused: 
^  Let  them  deliver  themselves  up  or  not,**  said  he,  ^^  as 

is  Um  taiM  mannn-  Uiat  th^  Hewu  diic  for  wtiuM  of  gold  and  silver.  Thtii, 
by  nuking  a  cavern,  an  infernal  or  •ubterraueou*  road  u  opened  for  Uie 
^iatructiun  of  the  city ;  and  the  dark  iiiMdicms  phui  may  he  carried  into 
offKt  In  two  wars.  Sometimeii  a  party  of  the  heslegert,  fuuing  out  of  their 
ndne  by  nii^ht  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  without  being  olwerred  by  the 
iohabitantt,  burnt  <»pen  the  gates,  introduce  their  fellow-eoldiert  frofeD  with. 
•■I,  mod  ftlatighter  the  unguarded  dtiaenfl  in  their  houiet.  Sooietifliet,  on 
mching  the  foundatioiu  of  the  plaoe^  they  undermine  Ihe  grealett  part  of 
tlMm^  remo\'ing  tlie  earth  from  below,  and  then  place  temporary  prop*  of 
4rf  timber  to  support  the  walls,  ^*^  ^  ^«  space  with  a  great  quantity  q( 
.if#>wood  and  other  combustiblei.  This  being  done,  the  warrUm  are  drmwn 
«p  in  FHuiineu  for  the  attack.  The  wood  under  the  fouodatioo  is  kindled. 
Af  soon  as  the  pnips  and  planks  are  consumed,  the  walk  fall  down,  and  the 
place  lies  open  to  assault.** 

We  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  the  art  of  mining  was  understood  by  the 
•nde&t  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Darius ;  and  Folard,  in  his  trnnsladen  of 
'Mybios,  ooojectniis  Owl  ikn  OfMka  tefwed  tMr  lrnoylii|fs  ef  it 
the  eMtcfn  itTnV*if 
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they  choose :  I  know  that,  by  the  aid  of  God,  I  shall  s^ze 
their  chief,  and  raze  to  its  foundation  this  den  of  thieves.^ 
His  soldiers  were  so  animated  by  the  words  and  actions  of 
their  leader,  that  they  surpassed  all  their  former  efforts ; 
and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Mohurrum,  (five-  days  from  the 
storming  of  the  first  wall,)  they  completed  the  conquest  of 
the  last  tower  on  the  summit  of  the  rock.  Hussun,  and 
all  the  garrison  that  survived,  were  brought  to  Timour; 
separadng  (according  to  his  partial  historian^)  the  inoffensive 
inhabitants  from  the  soldiers,  he  pardoned  the  former,  but 
divided '  the  latter  among  the  difierent  tomauns  of  his  army, 
who  had  orders  to  put  them  to  death  by  torture.  The 
engineers  formed  pyramids  of  their  heads;  and  on  each  was 
inscribed,  ^^  Such  is  the  punishment  for  robbers !  "  Timour 
directed  that  a  part  of  the  fortifications  should  be  left  entire, 
that  future  ages  might  wonder  at  the  prowess  of  those  who 
had  taken  such  a  fort  by  assault'. 

The  Tartar  armies,  after  this  arduous  conquest,  were 
dispersed  over  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Kurdistan,  and 
Georgia;  all  of  which  countries  were  subdued.  Tochta- 
mush  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Kapchack,  had  ventured  to  make 
an  inroad  into  Shirwan ;  but  he  was  attacked  ^  in  his  own 
country,  defeated,  and  deprived  of  his  crown.  After  tra- 
versing Kapchack,  Timour  entered  Russia,  and  marched  as 
far  as  Moscow^,  which  he  took  and  plundered.  Next  year 
he  destroyed  Astracan,  and  pillaged  Georgia  and  Circassia, 

4  Shenif-tt-deen. 

'  This  was,  no  doabt,  to  give  to  each  corps  an  opportunity  of  revenging 
the  blood  of  the  men  they  had  lost  during  the  siege. 

*  Petit  de  la  Croix's  Translation  of  Sherrif.u^een,  pp.  444,  &c 

*  We  are  informed  by  one  author,  that  Timour's  troops  in  this  war  were 
so  disjarited  for  want  of  provisions,  and  so  inferior  in  numbers,  that  their 
defeat  seemed  certain ;  but  that  artful  chief  bribed  the  standard-bearer  of 
Tochtamush  Khan  to  betray  his  master.  The  standard  was  inverted  during 
the  action,  and  the  troops  fled,  thinking  their  leader  was  slain. 

"  In  this  invasion  of  Russia,  Sherrif-u-deen  Aly  says,  the  Tartars  ob- 
tained a  g^reat  number  of  women  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  of  extraordinary 
shape  and  beauty.  The  ruler  of  Rosaia  is  termed  Oonrooss  Khan;  but  this 
merely  Bgnififlfi  ^*  the  lord  of  Russia.*' 
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niking  himself  master  of  almost  all  the  strong  holds  on 
these  mountainous  and  difficult  countries.  He  then  returned 
to  Tartary,  and  made  preparations  for  one  of  the  most 
splendid,  if  not  the  most  arduous  of  his  enterprises,  the 
iBTiaion  of  India.  Many  of  his  ameers  opposed  this  reso- 
kition,  on  the  ground  thai  their  children  would  become 
cflinsiinate  and  worthless  in  so  warm  a  climate;  but  Timour 
tdli  us  that  he  consulted  the  Koran  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
most  others,  and  the  verse  to  which  fate  directed  him  was  as 
follows :  **  O  prophet !  fight  with  the  infidels  and  the  un- 
believers'.^  Even  the  dissatisfied  ameers,  he  adds,  were 
noonciled  by  this  happy  omen. 

A  particular  account  of  this  expedition  ^  would  be  a  mere 
detail  of  dreadful  massacres.  His  generals,  before  he  moved, 
had  overrun  the  country  of  the  Affghans  and  the  greatest 
part  of  Mooltan.  Timour  subdued  as  far  as  Delhi,  and 
after  a  short  siege  took  it.  The  cruel  spirit  in  which  these 
oonquests  were  made,  may  be  judged  of  by  one  fact.  The 
Tartar  army  had  taken  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand 
Indians  prisoners  Ix^fore  they  reached  Delhi :  when  the  iiege 
resolved  upon,  their  leader  judged  tliat  the  operation 


*  Timour  informi  us,  that  the  army  with  which  he  ioTaded  India  ooo* 
of  ninecy-twi)  thousand  horsemen ;  and  the  affinity  of  this  number  to 
tk«  names  given  to  the  Prophet  Mahomedi  was  deemed  a  happy  omen  of 
tnaetm. — Timour*s  JrutUutfi^  p.  135. 

y  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  in  which  he  inraded  India,  Timour  made  an 
irmpcion  into  the  country  of  the  .Si^i  PotK^  or  *^  men  with  hiadc  garments;  ** 
» dnguUr  tril»e,  who,  liring  in  a  strong  country  amid  the  mountains  of 
Badukshan,  had  long  maintained  their  independence.  Their  fastnetsea 
wwa  forced  hy  Tinnmr's  soldiers,  and  they  were  compelled  to  submit ;  pro- 
■dtiiig  at  the  same  time  to  embrace  the  3!ahoaiedan  reUgiou.  Koon  after, 
wards,  howerer,  th«*y  rose  upon  the  Tartars  appointed  to  guard  them,  put 
marly  a  thousand  to  the  sword,  and  rfgained  their  mountains.  Timour 
attacked  them,  and  was  victorious.  (>n  this  occasion  (we  are  in* 
by  his  htitorian)  he  foUowcvl  a  ffrfotpi  of  Mmkotmed,  ^^  7iW  leeien 
apurtd^  but  all  male  idoUaer§  wert  fui  Is  Hemtk !  **  The  Sim  Ptk, 
howerer,  were  neither  extermiiuoed  nor  conquered,  and  they  are  to  this  day 
•a  independent  race,  with  peculiar  manners,  language,  and  reUgion.  They 
an  la  a  state  of  oootinual  warfare  with  their  neighbonn,  and  an  iha  tcnvr 
«r  aB  tba  ifahiansdana  la  th«ir  ▼ieinity«^£LrHiirtTOVB*s  M98. 
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might  be  embarrassed  by  the  number  of  the  captives ;  an 
order  was  issued  for  their  slaughter;  and  terrible  viengeanoe 
was  denounced  against  any  who  should  attempt  to  evade 
the  bloody  mandate '.  It  is  believed  that  not  one  escaped 
death.  The  history  of  mankind  cannot  furnish  another 
example  of  so  horrid  an  act  of  deliberate  cruelty:  yet  the 
being  who  perpetrated  it  has  been  exalted  by  historians  and 
poets  into  a  demi-god;  and  several,  not  contented  with 
ascribing  to  him  that  valour,  policy,  and  martial  skill,  which 
he  undoubtedly  possessed,  have  extolled  him  for  his  number* 
les9  virtues ;  and,  above  all,  for  his  justice  and  clemency. 

When  the  conquest  of  Hindostan  was  completed  % 
Timour^  returned  to  Samarcund,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
take  some  repose  after  his  great  labours ;  but  the  bad 
government  of  his  son,  Meeran  Shah^,  in  Persia,  had  led 
many  chiefs,  who  had  been  deposed,  to  attempt  recovering 

■  Sherrlf-a-deen  Aly,  who  in  general  glosses  over  or  tries  to  excuse  moj 
act  calculated  to  detract  from  the  reputation  of  his  hero,  contents  himself 
with  harely  relating  the  facts  of  this  massacre.  He  adds  with  apparent 
feeling,  that  Moulana  Nasr-u-deen  Omer,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
learned  men  at  the  court  of  Timour,  who  could  nearer  consent  even  to  kill  a 
sheep,  was  on  this  occasion  constrained  to  order  fifteen  thousand  of  his  slaves 
to  be  slain*  They  were  probably  poor  Indians,  who  had  sought  and  ob- 
tained the  protection  of  this  venerable  man  on  account  of  his  reputation  tor 
humanity. 

*■  Timour  took  Meerut,  a  town  near  Delhi,  between  the  Jumna  and 
Ganges,  by  storm,  and  then  marched  to  subdue  the  chieftains  who  inhabit 
the  moimtains  near  the  source  of  the  Ganges.  All  the  plain  country 
appears  to  have  submitted  to  him.  We  are  told  b/  Dow,  on  the  authority 
of  Ferishta,  that  the  Fort  of  Meerut  was  taken  by  mines ;  and  he  adds,  that 
when  they  were  sprung^  they  blew  the  walls  and  bastions  to  pieces.  This 
description  seems  to  imply  explosion  produced  by  gunpowder,  which  was  not ' 
invented  (at  least  for  any  military  purpose)  in  the  time  of  Timour.  In  what- 
ever mode  he  took  this  city,  he  treated  its  garrison  still  more  cruelly  thaa 
that  of  Tukreet.  Sherrif^-deen  Aly  informs  us  with  apparent  satisfaction, 
'^  that  the  male  infidels  of  Meerut  were  all  flayed  alive,  and  their  wives  and 
children  carried  into  captivity.''— /fwtory  of  Timour  Beg^  vol.  ii.  p.  11, 

^  The  English  reader,  who  has  only  heard  of  Tamerlane  in  Lee's  tragedy, 
or  even  in  the  translation  of  his  Institutes,  will  hardly  believe  that  I  am 
wriiting  tlie  history  of  the  same  monarch^ 

•  Sherr^^deoi  MatM  that  (he  prince  Ateiaa  became  a  hinatio. 
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Ibeir  territories.  Among  these,  Ahmed  EeUKhannee  sue- 
eeeded  in  repossessing  himself  €i  Bagdad.  The  ruler  of 
Georgia  had  also  rebelled.  Timour  marched  thither,  and  a 
season  was  spent  before  he  oould  again  reduce  it.  Bagdad 
was  attacked  and  reconquered,  and  a  number  of  the  inha- 
hitants  were  put  to  death ,  as  a  punishment  for  having 
levolted. 

About  this  period,  Timour  meditated  a  greater  conquest. 
He  proposed  to  make  himself  master  not  only  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  but  of  all  the  country  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Turkey.  A  division  of  Tartars,  called  Turks,  had  foU 
fewed  the  fortunes  of  the  Seljookee  sultans  of  Iconium.  In 
the  confusion  attending  the  decline  of  that  dynasty,  Othman, 
the  chief  of  this  tribe^  proclaimed  himself  independent,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  a  town  called  Yengi-Shaher,  or  **  the 
new  dty,^  near  Bursa.  The  descendants  of  this  chief  hail 
risen  rapidly  into  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  broken  empire 
oi  Constantinople;  and  that  imperial  city  was  threatened 
with  immediate  destruction  by  Bayezeed,  (the  Bajazet  of 
European  historians,)  at  the  very  moment  when  Timour*s 
invasion  of  Asia  Minor  called  the  Emperor  of  the  Turks 
to  defentl  his  own  dominions,  instead  of  attacking  otliers. 
Bayeieed  was  the  fourth  prince  of  the  Turks,  and  the  great 
grandson  of  Othman,  the  founder  of  that  dynasty  **.  lie 
was  a  capricious  and  cruel  monarch  ;  but  he  hail  displayed 
great  fortitude  under  some  serious  reverses ;  and  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  he  hod  often  led  his  armies  from  one 
extreme  of  his  kingdom  to  the  other,  had  obtainetl  for  him 
the  name  of  £i-durim,  or  *'  the  lightning/*  The  war* 
between  this  prince  and  Timour  temiinatctl  in  an  action 
fought  near  Angora  in  Asia  Minor;  the  result  of  which 
was  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Moghuls.     The  Turks 

^  Hit  family,  and  indt^  all  tkeir  mibjerts,  hare  hreii  called  OUunana,  or 
Otbooaiia,  fnim  this  diief.  The  cstahliahment  at  hii  power  may  be  ftxcd 
te  A.D.  1300,  llejirah  TMl 

*  Timoar*i  bat  ^onaad  from  flayiiid  waa,  that  ha  thoald  mi 
Kam  Yassof;  chkfcf  ths  Tmti— am,  te  wham  hs  had  ghun  fn^mUm, 
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are  represented  as  having  l)een  wasted  by  fatigue'  and 
thirst,  before  they  commenced  the  action ;  and  the  courage 
of  their  leader  only  shone  forth  when  the  battle  was  lost. 
He  did  not  descend  from  an  eminence,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  view  the  engagement,  until  his  troops  were  thrown  into 
irretrievable  confusion.  His  despair  then  overcame  his 
reason :  he  threw  himself  amidst  his  enemies ;  and,  after  a 
display  of  useless  valour,  was  made  prisoner  and  carried  to 
the  tent  of  his  conqueror,  who,  according  to  Persian 
authors,  received  him  with  great  kindness,  assigned  him 
suitable  accommodations,  and  continued^  to  treat  him  with 
distinction  as  long  as  he  lived,  which  was  little  more  than  a 
year.  Grief  at  his  reverse  of  fortune  is  supposed  to  have 
caused  his  deaths  as  it  led  him  to  reject  the  medidnes 
necessary  to  his  recovery  from  a  violent  attack  of  illness^. 

f  Sherrif-tt-deen  speaks  very  higlily  of  the  Europeans  in  Bayezeed's  anny. 
They  disphiyed,  he  says,  astonishing  valour. 

f  He  made  him  King  of  Anatolia ;  hut  this  was  a  mere  form,  as  Baye« 
wed  was  never  released. 

I*  This  account  of  the  conduct  of  Timour  to  his  captive  is  taken  from  his 
flattering  historian,  Sherrif-u-deen.  The  following  passage  from  the  wurki 
of  Sir  William  Jones  shows  that  a  very  different  account  was  given  by  a 
contemporary  historian  of  the  conduct  of  Timour.  *^  There  are  two  cele- 
brated histories  of  the  Life  of  Tamerlane :  one  in  Persian,  the  other  in 
Arabic ;  both  of  them  written  with  all  the  pomp  and  elegance  of  the  Asiatic 
style.  In  the  first,  the  Tartarian  conqueror  is  represented  as  a  liberal, 
benevolent,  and  illustrious  prince  :  in  the  second,  as  deformed  and  impious  ; 
of  a  low  birth,  and  detestable  principles.  It  seems  difficult  at  first  to  recon- 
cile this  contradiction ;  but  the  difficulty  vanishes,  vhen  we  learn  that  grettt 
part  of  the  Persian  history  was  composed  under  the  inspection  of  Tamerlane 
himself,  and  received  only  the  polish  of  language  from  the  pen  of  Ali  Yezdi 
(Sherrif-u-deen) ;  and  that  the  Arabian  author  bore  the  most  inveterate 
hatred  against  that  monarch.  The  story  of  the  iron  cage,  in  which  Tamer- 
lane confined  Bajazed,  is  generally  treated  as  a  fable  upon  the  authority  of 
the  very  learned  31.  d'Herbelot,  who  asserts,  that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
Arabian  historian,  though  he  omits  no  opportunity  of  debasing  the  moral 
character  of  his  hero.  This  argument  would,  perhaps,  be  decisive,  if  it  were 
founded  upon  true  premises ;  but  unfortunately,  in  the  thirteenth  line  of  the 
two  hundred  and  sixty-eighth  page,  the  Arabian  expressly  affirms,  thai 
Tamerlane  did  enclose  hit  captive^  Ilderim  BaJoMed,  In  a  cage  of  ttxm,  m 
erefer  to  retaUate  the  inttdt  offered  to  thePernant  by  a  sovereign  afthe  Lower 
Atioy  who  had  treated  Shapor^  King  qf  Penta,  in  ^  eame  manner  f  Mai 
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The  defeat  of  Bayezeed  was  followed  by  the  fall  of  his 
dominions ;  and  the  authority  of  Tiniour,  which  had  been 
before  recognised  over  Syria  and  Egypt,  was  now  esta- 
blished on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bos- 
phonis.  Every  city  that  resisted  the  proud  victor  was  laid 
in  ashes,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred.  This  was  the  fate 
of  Smyrna,  to  the  attack  of  which  Tiroour  was  invited  by 
a  report  of  the  riches  this  seaport  had  acquired  by  its 
oommerce  with  Europe.  We  may  form  some  judgment 
of  the  comparative  superiority  of  the  Moghuls  over  the 
Turks  in  the  art  of  war,  from  their  having  taken  this  city^ 
in  fifteen  days,  which,  with  the  same  means  of  defence,  had 
resitted  Bayezeed  for  seven  years. 

After  these  successes*^,  Timour  was  occupied  for  a  short 
time  in  settling  his  vast  dominions.  When  this  was  ac- 
complished, his  passion  for  conquest  (which,  like  other 
desires,  seems  to  increase  by  indulgence)  led  him  to  call  a 
general  assembly*  of  all  the  Tartar  chiefs;  who  must  have 

k§  imUnded  to  enny  him  in  ihit  cm^finewteni  into  Tartarff^  bui  thai  th$ 
mtUtrmUe  princt  died  in  Sfria^  at  a  place  called  Akshehr,  This  fact  it  not 
fkm  more  true  for  being  asserted  by  Ebn  Armbshah ;  Init  it  seems  strange, 
that  the  judicious  M .  D*Herbelot  should  have  overlooked  this  passage,  and 
•boald  speak  so  positively  of  a  book  which  he  had  read  with  so  little  atten- 
lioo  t  nor  is  the  point  itself  of  any  great  coiise<|uence ;  but  it  may  show  how 
OHitious  we  should  be  in  relying  upon  the  authority  of  illustrious  names.**.— 
ftr  William  Jones's  Workt^  red.  v.  page  &47* 

'  Sherrif-u^een  Aly  gives  a  very  minute  account  of  this  siege,  in  which 
Tiaour  not  only  empk>yed  such  mines  as  have  been  described,  but  every  kind 
of  known  engine  of  attack  :  the  besieged,  he  admits,  showed  the  greatest 
valour,  but  they  were  o\'ercome  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Tartars, 
and,  except  a  few,  who  swam  to  their  vessels,  were  all  slnughtered. 

^  Timour,  after  his  return  from  Syria,  removed  a  great  number  of 
Turkish  tribes,  who  had  settled  in  that  country,  back  to  Transoaania,  and 
10  the  plains  of  Persi4i. 

*  We  find  that  Timour  fre^^uently  called  these  Coroultais,  or  **  general 
diaCs**  of  the  ameers  or  nobles,  before  he  undertook  any  great  enterprise ; 
mad  he  appears  to  have  always  addressed  them  in  a  speech  calcuUted  to  obtain 
their  cordial  assent ;  and,  through  them,  to  animate  the  seal  and  oouragv  of 
their  lulbwers.  From  th«  remotest  periods  to  the  present  day,  the  power 
of  tho  great  mooardis  of  Tartary  hat  bcoa  fopported  and  oootrolM  by  tlMM 
ibliaa  of  uamn  at  btnMis. 
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been  a  little  astonished  to  hear  their  monarch,  now  serenty- 
one  years  of  age,  propose,  as  his  next  enterprise,  the  inTasioa 
of  China.  The  race  of  Chenghiz  had  been  expelled  from 
that  empire ;  and  Timour  deemed  it  a  duty  to  which  the 
Tartar  nation  was  called  by  every  consideration  of  honour, 
to  conquer  a  country  which  they  had  once  possessed.  All 
agreed  to  the  proposition ;  and  the  preparations  were  com- 
menced with  vigour.  Timour  settled  his  eldest  sons  in  the 
kingdoms  they  were  to  govern  during  his  absence.  He 
celebrated  the  marriages  of  all  the  younger  branches  of  his 
family  with  the  most  imperial  magnificence,  and  then  assem- 
bled two  hundred  thousand  of  the  best  soldiers  in  his 
dominions,  commanded  by  the  bravest  and  most  experienced 
officers.  His  historian  has  preserved  the  speech  which  the 
aged  sovereign  made  to  his  ameers,  when  he  called  on  them 
to  support  him  in  this  expedition.  **  I  have  not  been  abk,^ 
he  observed,  **  to  effect  the  vast  conquests  I  have  made 
without  some  violence,  and  the  destruction  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  true  believers ;  but  I  am  now  resolved  to  perform  a 
good  and  great  action,  which  will  be  an  expiation  of  all  my 
sins.  I  mean  to  exterminate  the  idolaters  of  China ;  and 
you,  my  dear  companions  !  you,  who  have  been  the  instru- 
ments of  many  of  my  crimes,  shall  share  in  the  merit  of  this 
great  work  of  repentance.  We  will  proceed  to  this  hdiy 
war ;  we  will  slay  the  infidels ;  mosques  shall  every  where 
rise  on  the  ruins  of  their  vile  temples:  and  the  Koran 
has  told  us,  '  that  good  works  efface  the  sins  of  this 
world.*  " 

When  all  his  preparations  were  completed,  Timour 
marched",  and  passed  the  Jaxartes  when  frozen :  but  his 
career  drew  to  a  close.  He  was  obliged  by  a  violent  illness 
to  halt  at  the  city  of  Otrar",  where  in  a  few  days  this 

"  He  moved  on  this  celebrated  expedition  on  Wednesday,  the  twelfth 
Rnjub,  A.H.  807. 

■  This  city,  sometimes  called  Tarab,  is  situated,  aooordlng  to  8heRif4i* 
deen  Aly,  teventy-siz  leagnei  from  Samarcnnd* 
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mightj  oooqueror  breathed  his  Utft,  after  hftTing  declared 
hit  grandson,  Peer  Mahomed  Jehangheer,  his  succcasor. 

Almost  all  eastern  authors  who  have  written  the  History 
of  Timour,  have  lavished  praises  on  his  memory.  They 
have  blazoned  his  courage,  his  talents  and  his  virtues,  and 
tried  to  veil  or  to  excuse,  when  they  could  not  hide,  his 
deepest  crimes.  One  of  the  most  celebrated,  whose  regard 
to  truth  has  made  him  record  all  the  dreadful  massacres 
perpetrated  by  his  hero,  although  he  confesses  that  Timour 
bad  some  sins  to  answer  for,  tells  us  he  is  nevertheless 
assured  that  they  were  all  forgiven  before  he  died,  and  that 
Us  soul  passed  **  from  its  terrestrial  mansion  of  pride,  to 
the  heavenly  paradise  of  eternal  delights.^  We  have,  how- 
ever, one  exception  to  this  host  of  flatterers.  An  Arabian 
author®  has  written  the  Life  of  Timour  with  all  the  vim* 
knee  of  an  enemy,  and  has  given  us  a  very  opposite  picture 
to  what  we  find  in  Persian  historians.  The  following 
description,  in  which  this  writer  introduces  the  Genius  of 
Winter  threatening,  with  retributive  vengeance,  the  tjrrant 
warrior,  who  disregarded  not  only  man  but  the  elements, 
is  a  fine  example  of  his  animated  and  bold  style.  *^  Winter 
surrounded  Timour*s  army :  the  sharp  sleet  and  the  cold 
blast  op{x>scd  their  progress.  They  were  given  over  to  the 
fury  of  the  tempest.  The  Genius  of  the  Storm  entered  his 
asKmbly,  and  was  heard  to  exclaim  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
*  Stop  thy  rapid  career,  thou  unjust  tyrant !  How  long 
dost  thou  mi^i  to  carry  flames  over  an  imhappy  world  ? 
If  thou  art  a  spirit  of  hell,  so  am  I :  we  arc  both  old,  and 
our  occupation  is  the  same,  that  of  subjugating  slaves; 
and  most  baneful  is  the  eflect  of  pestilential  stars%  when 
they  meet  in  terrible  conjunction.  l)ut  pnxxvd  to  extirpate 
mankind,  ami  make  the  earth  cold !  Yet  thou  wilt  And  at 
last  that   my   blasts  arc  colder.     If  thou  can&t  boast  of 

*  Ahmcid-ben-Armbthfth. 

'  The  oonjunction  of  Sfttarn  and  Man,  atwayt  bsntful,  bliirt  Kksnsd  to 
Tiaoiir  sad  Winier  oaitsd  laiprtsd  tooistloiu 
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countless  bands,  who,  faithful  to  thy  orders,  harass  and 
destroy,  know  that  my  wintry  (days  are,  with  Grod'*s  aid, 
destroyers  also — and,  by  the  Almighty  that  liveth,  I  will 
abate  thee  nothing  !  Thou  shalt  be  overwhelmed  with  my 
vengeance — and  all  thy  fire  shall  not  save  thee  from  the 
cold  death  of  the  icy  tempest*»!'"  But  we  must  neither 
form  our  opinion  of  this  extraordinary  man  from  the  eulo- 
giums  of  his  flatterers,  nor  from  the  detractions  of  his 
enemies:  to  understand  him  fully,  we  must  refer  to  the 
actions  of  his  life. 

The  Ameer  Timour'  (for  he  never  assumed  the  title  of 
khan)  was  of  a  good  stature',  had  a  fair  complexion,  an 
open  countenance,  and  a  strong  shrill  voice.  He  was  much 
maimed,  and  lame  on  the  right  side ;  a  circumstance  from 
which  (as  has  before  been  stated^)  he  derives  the  name  of 
Tamerlane.  His  character  merits  great  attention,  for  no 
human  being  ever  possessed  qualities  so  well  calculated  to 
attain  success  in  the  path  of  ambition.  Born  the  chief  of  a 
Tartar  tribe,  he  inherited  valour :  but  it  was  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  his  youth,  and  amid  the  distractions  of  his  native 

4  This  fine  passage  in  Ahmed-ben-Arabahah  has  been  translated  into 
Latin  by  Sir  William  Jones. 

'  He  latterly  took  the  title  of  sulton ;  and  his  flatterers  styled  him  Saheb 
Keran,  or  "  lord  of  the  great  conjunctions"  (of  the  stars).  He  was  also  dis- 
tinguished by  his  family  name  of  Gurgan,  which  both  De  Ouignes  and 
P*Herbelot,  by  a  strange  mistake,  term  Kur  Khan ;  and  which,  the  latter 
tells  us,  means  ^^  allied  to  kings.**  This  mistake  is  evident,  from  the  s|>elling 
of  this  word  in  every  Persian  history. 

•  In  a  history  which  an  abbot  of  the  name  of  Jean-Du-bec  gives  of  Timour, 
and  which,  he  states,  is  taken  from  the  Arabian  historian,  Al  Hacin,  we  are 
told,  that  this  monarch  had  such  divine  beauty  in  his  eyes,  that  their  lustre 
was  oppressive  to  beholders.  His  visage,  the  same  author  says,  was  fair, 
and  his  body  well  proportioned ;  he  had  but  little  hair  on  his  chin.  But 
the  good  abbot  informs  us,  that  Timour,  contrary  to  theusage  of  his  country, 
never  cut  or  shaved  the  hair  of  his  head,  which  ^'  was  curled  and  long,  and 
of  a  beauteous  dusky  brown  or  violet  colour.**  He  adds,  that  the  reason  which 
the  conqueror  gave  for  this  practice  was,  "  That  his  mother^  who  came  of 
the  race  of  Samson^  requested  him  always  to  preserve  his  hair  as  a  mark  qf 
Ms  descent,^* — Purchas's  Pilgrims^  vol.  iii.  page  141. 

«  See  page  284. 
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country,  that  be  obtained  an  experience,  which  taught  him 
to  trust  more  to  policy  than  force ;  to  hesitate  at  no  means 
that  could  accomplish  his  end  ;  to  brave  the  danger  which 
he  could  not  avert ;  and,  above  all,  to  dive  into  the  secret 
springs  of  other  men's  actions,  and  thereby  to  render  all 
around  him  subservient  to  his  own  advancement.  We  find 
it  difficult  to  pronounce  whether  this  wonderful  man  had 
most  art  or  courage,  or  by  which  of  these  qualities  he 
subdued  the  greatest  number  of  his  enemies.  In  the  com- 
munity he  belonged  to,  every  thing  could  be  effected  by  a 
chief  to  whom  his  own  tribe  were  inviolably  attached,  and 
who  was  popular  with  the  soldiers.  To  gain  these  was  the 
great  and  constant  object  of  his  life.  He  studied  their 
diameters,  flattered  their  vanity,  fed  their  avarice,  gene- 
rously rewarded  their  valour ;  above  all,  he  was  patient  of 
their  discontent,  and  ready  to  pardon  even  their  crimes. 
His  example,  too,  must  have  had  a  powerful  effect  on  such 
a  race  of  men.  The  early  deeds  df  Timour  were  the  tales 
wherewith  the  Tartar  mother  amused  the  son  she  desired 
to  be  a  hero.  Nor  did  his  increased  years  and  greatness 
prevent  his  exposing  his  person  in  the  day  of  battle. 
••  When  I  clothed  myself  in  the  robe  of  empire,"  Timour 
himself  says,  '^  I  shut  my  eyes  to  safety,  and  to  the  repose 
which  is  found  on  the  Ixxi  of  ease"." 

From  the  age  of  twenty  to  seventy-one,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  scarcely  a  day  of  this  conqueror's  life  was 
passed  without  action  or  danger ;  and  his  ex|)eriencc  as  a 
soldier  was  {KThaps  as  great  as  that  of  any  man  who  ever 
lived.  Timour  naturally  valued  himself  on  the  qualities  he 
excelled  in,  and  he  considered  other  men  useful  only  as  they 
were  good  warriors.  To  all  such  he  was  the  best  of  mo- 
narchs.  "  I  ordained,"  Timour  states,  •*  that  the  right  rf 
the  warrior  should  not  be  injured ;  and  that  the  soldier  who 
had  grown  in  years  should  not  be  deprived  of  his  station  or 
his  wages ;  and  that  the  actions  of  the  soldier  should  not 
be  suppressed :  for  those  men  who  sell  their  permanent 

•  Tiffloor's  InsUtufcs. 
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•    -.i  s.;>itf  in  the  character  of 
t'^vuTancc.    Nodifticiihies 
:w»L   v  had  once  undertaken  ; 
^     -^iTts  under  circumstances 
.^.  A  r.     On  sudi  occasions,  he 
-     i:    HKvdote  of  liis  early  life. 
..•.»;  "  rake  shelter  from  niv  ene- 
.    »  Kr\'  I  sat  alone  many  hours, 
•i.     ri>m  niy  hopeless  condition, 
■u.  was  carrying  a  grain  of  corn 
-  i '.     I  numbered  the  eiforts  it 
*-.tvt.     The  grain  fell  sixty-nine 
.^e  insect  ju-rsevered,  and   tlie 
H*  top.     This  sight  gave  me 
.   .iivl  1  have  never  forgot  the  les- 
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^    Mv.' Kvn  idolized  by  liis  soldiers; 

>,v    r  <i»ven  hundred   thousand   men 

,  ^ ...    *c  was  careless  of  the  opinion  of 

...^    i:!V  as  a  con(|ueror;  and  a  noble 

^ ,  ^    .     tv'  inliabitants  of  a  ])royince  mas- 

,  .    .i  \»u  that  the  dreadful  impression 

^     V. .  'N.^*^  of  his  ambition.    Tie  ])retended 

.  X,    vi:i<  rigid  in  performing  his  saerwl 

^  ..».  on  to  pious  men,  who,  in    return, 

.   .      m:  IiihI  had   given  the  countries  of 

!  ^  "^viord.     The  ])arade  which  he  made 

»»v'\es  that  he  either  believed  in  them, 

i..^.».  vrinhice  an  effect  favourable  to  his 
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duced  the  holy  law  of  Mahomed  into  his  dominions,  and 
abolished  the  precepts  of  Chenghiz  Khan.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  made  very  few  material  alterations  in  the 
military  regulations  of  that  great  sovereign.  We  arc  in 
possession  of  his  Institutes,  or  rather  Memoirs,  in  which  he 
mixes  an  account  of  the  principle  actions  df  his  life  with 
rules  for  the  administration  of  the  vast  regions  he  had  sub- 
dued. It  is  arousing  to  read  the  liberal  and  wise  sentiments 
contained  in  the  general  maxims  of  government  which  Ti- 
mour  asserts  that  he  established ;  but  one  fact  will  satisfy 
us  what  must  have  been  the  result  of  his  actual  system. 
The  Tartar  leader  of  the  tomaun,  the  commanders  of  a 
thousand,  of  a  hundred,  and  of  ten,  were  the  officers  of 
justice  and  of  revenue  in  the  conquered  territories.  These 
men  of  blood,  in  whom  martial  skill  and  courage  were  all 
the  qualities  which  their  leader  ever  required,  must  have 
been  ilUchosen  instruments'  for  restoring  a  country  to  pro- 
sperity :  but  they  did  what  was  desired ;  they  continued  by 
their  dreadful  cruelties  that  impression  which  the  arms  of 
the  con(]ueror  had  first  made,  and,  by  suppressing  rebellion, 
left  their  monarch  at  lil)erty  to  pursue  his  conquests  in  some 
other  ({uarter  of  the  world. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  pronounce  tliat  Ti- 
mour,  although  one  of  the  greatest  warriors,  was  one  of  tlie 
worst  monarchs.  He  was  able,  brave,  and  generous ;  but 
ambitious,  cruel,  and  oppressive.     He  consideretl  the  hap- 

*  Timcmr  in  hiM  Inititntrt  infomM  ut,  that,  in  order  to  kfq>  thote  oAcpr* 
whom  he  nominated  to  fn*<^t  chargrt  suspended  lK*tween  hope  and  fear,  he 
appointed  to  each  station  another  person,  whom  he  denominates  a  KotuJ,  or 
^*  suc«-eMor/*  The  learned  editor  of  the  Translation  of  his  Institutes  re- 
marks, that  *^  hy  this  artful  policy,  he  not  only  secured  his  authority  orer 
the  province*  which  he  divided  amon|c  his  Ameers,  hy  pladni^  a  spy  (for 
•urh  wa<  the  Kotul)  trvvr  the  conduct  of  each  of  them,  Init  made  every  pro- 
ving* answer  tlic  purpose  of  sati«>fyinf(  ttro  instead  of  owe  of  hit  Ameers.** — 
TiNot'R*A  InstituitM,  p.  ^6,  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  policy 
could  Rtux'eefl,  which  proclaimed  suspicion  at  the  moment  it  gave  charge ;  or 
how  both  parties  could  have  hceo  tatiafied  where  ^leir  interesU  were  op. 
posed,  and  the  prosperity  of  one  at  Tarimnoe  with  that  of  tli«  other. 
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happiness  for  perishable  honour,  merit  compt 
are  wortliy  of  reward  and  encouragement  '.** 

There  was  no  feature  more  remarkable  in  tl 
Timour  than  his  extraordinary  perseverance, 
ever  led  him  to  recede  from  what  he  had  on 
and  he  often  persisted  in  his  efforts  undo 
which  led  all  around  him  to  despair.    On  si 
used  to  relate  to  his  friends  an  anecdote 
"  I  once,"  said  he,  **  was  forced  to  take  she 
mies  in  a  ruined  buikling,  where  I  sat  : 
Desiring  to  divert  my  mind  from  my  I 
I  iSxetl  my  eyes  on  an  ant,  that  was  carr; 
larger  than  itself  up  a  high  wall.     I  nu 
made  to  accomplish  this  object.     The 
times  to  the  ground;  but  the  insect 
seventieth  time  it  reached  the  top. 
courage  at  the  moment,  and  I  have 
Sony;* 

Such  a  leader  must  have  been  it 
and  with  an  army  of  six  or  seven 
attached  to  his  person,  he  was  c; 
others.     His  object  was  fame  as  a 
city  was  laid  in  ashes,  or  the  inhal 
sacred,  on  a  cold  calculation  th;i 
would  facilitate  the  purposes  of  li 
to  be  very  religious,  was  rigi' 
duties,  and  |)aid  attention  to 
used  to  assure  him  that  Grod 
other  monarchs  to  his  sword, 
of  these  prophecies  proves  tl 
or  thought  they  might  prodi 
designs. 

Timour,  we  are  informet^ 
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\    half  the   world,  wi-re 

-.ill,  whose  t'xtr.iva«i^nco 

«>wi(l  not  List.     The*  chiefs 

!  I  nines  ^'VTV  scaiidali/itl  sit 

■-    sui'ivshor  of  the  ^rt'at  Ti- 

V. in*  ajrt^ravaUtl  by  tlu»  timi- 

lu-'i  in  the  ilin-aM-d  iMn|HTor's 

:iini   u  woman  of  low  birth  and 

. I H  ix  I'  thi'nr .    ThfSi-  ftvlings  ^avc 

>  II  iiidal  in  the  rnin  of  the  unfortii- 

■  i/itl  by  the  i*on>])irators,  and  si-nt 

:   where,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 

'   rover  his  ]N)wer,  lie  s|H-nt  his  whole 

t«)  his  iK'loveil  mistress,  who  had  lK*en 

1 1  iiel  indignities.     She  was  KhI  in  chains 

n'l   Samareund,  and   had   to  sustain  the 

^>  >  of  an  irritaii*d  populace,  who  nctt  only 

i:ianv  of  the  oppressions  they  had  suffered 

ii  of  Khulleel,  but  viewed  in  her  the  causi-of 

l>v  prince's  mi>fortunes. 

I  Kokh,  the  uncle  of  Khulleel  Sultan,  marchixl 

an,  on  hearing  of  his  nephew's  dethronement. 

iv  was  innm*<liatelv  acknowletii;i*d  in  Samarcund 

ill  Transoxania;  and   Khulkvl,  nnalile  to  endure 

t'rnni   the  object   of   his  love,   hastened  to    throw 

n|Min  Shah  Uokh's  clemency.     Tlie  i^eiierous  mo- 

unmiserated  his  .sufferings,  and  not  only  ^ave  him 

^'»veniment  of  Khorassiui,  but   restored  his   iK^autiful 

■r.  ^s  tu  his  anns.     This  amiable  but   weak  prince  died 

.    Kliorossan  some  years  afterwards;  anil   Shad-uUMulk 

.!•  lid  a  )iurt   which  Ikls  given   fame  to  her  memory  :  >he 

-truck  a  |xjniani  to  her  heart,  and  the  lovers  were  burieil  in 

one  tomb  at  Khe^ 

Sultan  Shah  Kokh   was  the  fourth   son  of  the  Anuvr 

'  I>f  Ouigiia. 


r  ". 


«  I, 
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Timour.  He  held  the  government  of  Khorassan  at  his 
father^s  death,  and  declined  entering  into  any  contest  for 
the  crown  of  Tartary.  When  his  nephew  was  expelled,  he 
morchedy  and  made  himself  master  of  the  empire.  He  was 
a  brave  and  generous,  not  an  ambitious  prince ;  and,  during 
a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  we  hear  of  no  wars,  except 
with  the  Turkoman  tribes  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  power 
Timour  had  overcome,  but  not  destroyed ;  and  who,  since 
his  death,  had  recovered  th^  possessions,  and  extended 
their  dominion  over  Aderbijan.  Shah  Rokh,  whose  cou- 
rage, we  are  told  by  eastern  historians,  was  equal  to  his 
virtue,  defeated  Kara  Yusoof  in  three  great  battles ;  and, 
after  the  death  of  that  Turkoman  prince,  was  still  more 
successful  in  a  war  with  his  sons,  Jehan  Shah  and  Secunder, 
the  former  of  whom  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  tri^ 
butary  governor  of  Aderbijan,  and  the  latter  became  a 
fugitive  from  his  country.  But  Shah  Rokh  inherited  no 
passion  for  conquest.  Imitating  the  virtuous  son'  of  Chen* 
ghiz,  he  desired  not  to  extend,  but  to  repair,  the  ravages 
committed  by  his  father.  He  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Herat 
and  Merv,  and  restored  almost  every  town  and  province  in 
his  dominions  to  prosperity.  He  idso  encouraged  men  of 
science  and  learning ;  and  his  court  was  very  splendid.  He 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  contemporary  monarchs ;  and 
we  read  in  S^hondemir  a  very  curious  account  of  some 
embassies  which  passed  between  him  and  the  Emperor  of 
China^*. 

Sultan  Shah  Rokh  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one:  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Ulugh  Beg,  a  prince  who  had  made 
peaceful  studies*  the  chief  object  of  his  life,  and  had  entirely 
neglected  war;  a  science  more  important  than  all  others 
to  a  person  in  his  condition.  His  fate  was  cruel :  he  was 
defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  his  own  son, 

K  Octal.    Seep.  261. 
^  Asiatic  Miscellany,  vol.  i.  p.  77* 

*  Ulugh  Beg  assembled  all  the  astronomers  of  his  kingdom ;  and  the  cele- 
brated tables,  known  by  his  ttame,  were  the  result  of  their  labours. 
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Abdul  Lataef  ^  It  is  a  coDioktion  to  know  that  thii  un- 
natural prince  enjoyed  the  power  he  attwied  by  to  moo- 
0tnni8  a  crime,  only  for  six  months:  he  was  slain  b^  his  own 
■oldiers. 

After  the  death  of  Ulugh  Beg,  we  find  a  crowd  of  the 
descendants  of  Timour  contending  for  the  prorinces  of  his 
empire.  So  great  was  the  respect  entertained  for  the  blood 
of  the  hero,  that  every  one  who  could  boast  of  it  in  his 
Teins,  found  adherents  who  enabled  him  either  to  obtain  a 
throne,  or  an  honourable  grave.  Baber  \  the  grandson  of 
8hah  Rokh,  established  himself  in  the  government  of  Kho- 
rassan  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  This  prince,  who 
had  been  very  dissipated,  assured  his  friends  of  his  reso- 
lution to  reform,  by  a  solemn  vow  at  the  tomb  of  the  Imaum 
Reza,  at  Mushed,  to  renounce  wine  ;  and  for  a  time  he  had 
the  fortitude  to  preserve  this  sacred  pledge.  But  habit 
could  not  be  conquered :  he  renewed  his  excesses,  and 
brought  on  an  illness  which  terminated  his  life. 

Baber  was  succeeded  by  Abou  Seyd™,  the  great  grandson 
of  Timour.  This  prince,  who,  during  the  life  of  Shah  Rokh, 
had  governed  Shiraz  and  Fars,  repaired  at  his  death  to  the 
court  of  his  successor ;  and  having,  during  the  changes  that 
occurred,  greatly  increased  his  power  and  influence,  he 
made  an  effort  at  the  death  of  Baber  to  obta'm  the  empire  *. 
He  was  at  first  successful,  but  ultimately  lost  his  life  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Turkomans^*.  Abou  Seyd  left  eleven 
sons  ;  but  none  of  them  merit  notice,  except  Oman  Shaikh, 
who  was  appointed  governor  of  Andekan,  a  province  of 
Tartary ;  and  his  memory  is  preserved,  as  the  father  of  the 


1  Sot  the  famoiii  (aandn  of  thr  Mo^rhu)  cmpIrB  in  India. 

■"  AUm  S'yd  wum  the  ton  of  Meeru  Sultan  Mahumed,  the  son  of  Meermn 
Shah,  the  M>n  of  Timour. 

"  IV  Oui|rne«. 

•  He  wai  ohUi^ed  to  retreat  from  KirihA^h  in  oontequenee  of  want  of 
proYliioni :  he  was  fmrsuad,  mid*  priaoocr,  and  ilaia  by  Uuwda  Bifp,  ilit 
chief  of  the  Turkomana. 
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justly  celebrated  Baber,  who,  after  a  long  and  glorious 
struggle  against  Shybuk  Khan  Usbeg,  the  enemy  and  con- 
queror of  his  family,  retreated  to  India.  There  his  great 
qualities  obtained  him  one  of  the  most  splendid  empires  in 
the  world,  which  his  descendants  long  enjoyed,  and  of  which 
they  are  at  this  day  the  nominal  sovereigns. 

At  the  death  of  Abou  Seyd,  Sultan  Hussein  Meerza,  a 
descendant  of  Timour,  made  himself  master  of  the  empire. 
His  great  victories  over  the  numerous  competitors  for  the 
throne,  as  well  as  over  the  Usbegs,  obtmned  him  the  title 
of  Ghazee,  or  "  the  victorious.''  His  court  boasted  of  many 
eminent  men.  The  celebrated  Persian  historian,  Khonde- 
mir,  was  his  subject;  and  has  perpetuated  the  good  qualities 
and  triumphs  of  his  sovereign.  But  the  fortune  of  Hussein 
faded  before  that  of  the  prince  who  had  driven  Baber  from 
his  dominions ;  and  his  son  and  successor,  the  last  of  the 
race  of  Timour  who  reigned  in  Persia,  was  compelled  by 
the  victorious  Usbegs  to  seek  his  safety  in  a  foreign 
country  p. 

The  Turkomans  of  Asia  Minor  have  been  before  noticed. 
They  were  divided,  as  has  been  stated,  into  two  great 
trib^ :  the  Kara-Eoinloo,  and  Ak-Eoinloo,  or  *^  the  tribes 
of  the  black  and  white  sheep,"  from  their  carrying  the 
figures  of  these  animals  in  their  standards.  Eari  Ma- 
homed, the  founder  of  the  first  dynasty,  left  his  small  ter- 
ritories, of  which  the  capital  was  Van,  in  Armenia,  to  his 
son,  Ear&  Yusoof,  who,  though  possessed  of  considerable 
power,  was  compelled  to  fly  before  the  sword  of  Timour  *>. 
When  that  conqueror  died,  he  returned  from  Egypt,  and 
was  victorious  in  an  action  with  Ahmed  Eel-Ehannee,  the 
ruler  qf  Bagdad,  whom  he  made  prisoner  and  put  to  death. 
After  this  success,  K&rk  Yusoof  collected  an  army  of  above 

P  This  prince,  whose  name  was  B&idezunn4n,  found  refuge  with  Shah 
Ismail  Sooffee,  who  had  established  his  power  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Persia : 
he  was  settled  at  Tabreez ;  and  the  Othoman  emperor,  Selim,  when  he  took 
that  city,  sent  him  to  Constantinople,  where  he  died. 

4  DeOoignes. 
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a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  was  preparing  to  attack  Sultan 
Shah  Rokh,  but  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  died  at 
a  small  village  near  Tabreez  '•  Never  did  an  occurrence 
mark  more  forcibly  the  character  of  that  ephemeral  power 
which  rests  solely  on  military  means,  than  what  took  place 
at  the  death  of  this  chief.  No  enemy  was  near ;  but  the 
loss  of  their  leader  at  once  disorganized  the  numerous  army 
which  K&r&  Yusoof  had  assembled :  and  while  the  different 
leaders  were  thinking  of  their  own  views,  the  body  of  him 
whom  they  had  so  recently  honoured  and  obeyed  as  their 
sovereign,  lay  naked  and  mutilated,  the  ears  having  been 
cut  off  on  account  of  their  rich  pendants.  The  putrid  corpse 
was  at  length  interred  by  an  inferior  oiScer,  induced  by  pity 
to  pay  the  last  sad  rites  to  one  who,  the  hour  before  he  died, 
commanded  the  service  of  several  millions  of  subjects. 

This  prince  was  succeeded  by  Secunder,  who  commenced 
his  reign  by  putting  to  death  his  brother,  Abou  Seyd.  He 
was  defeated,  as  has  been  before  stated,  by  Shah  Rokh,  who 
added  Rhe  to  his  own  possessions,  and  gave  Tabreez  to 
Jehan  Shah,  the  brother  of  Secunder.  The  latter  survived 
these  events  but  a  short  period :  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  his 
own  son ;  and  the  parricide  was  protected  by  his  uncle, 
Jehan  Shah,  who,  after  having  fully  established  himself  in 
Aderbijan,  conquered  Georgia,  great  part  of  Irak,  and  all 
Pars,  and  Kerman*.  He  desired  to  carry  his  arms  into 
Khorassan,  but  was  compelled  to  return  by  the  rebellion  of 
his  two  sons,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  charge  of 
Tabreez  and  Bagdad.  He  had  no  sooner  reduced  them', 
than  he  was  obliged  to  assemble  all  his  forces  to  encounter 
Uzun  Hussun,  chief  of  the  Turkomans  of  the  white  sheep, 
who  was  rising  rapidly  into  fame,  and  had  established  a 
powerful  principality  at  Diarbekir.     Jehan  Shah  fell  in  one 

*  One  of  hi*  aont.  Peer  DoodAk  Rhan,  who  had  leixed  Bagdad,  defended 
that  diy  for  tome  time,  but  wae  mide  priaooer  and  put  to  death. 
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of  the  first  actions  he  fought  with  this  chief;  and  his  mit 
Hussun  Aly,  who  collected  a  large  force,  was  equally  un* 
fortunate.  After  some  vicissitudes,  he  was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  by  Uzun  Hussun,  who  put  him  and  all  his 
family  and  relations  to  death.  This  cruelty  is  commended 
by  many  historians,  who  assert  that  it  was  necessary  to 
avenge  the  honour  of  his  family.  Secunder,  the  son  of  EArft 
Yusoof,  when  he  fied  from  Shah  Rokh,  had  by  accident 
made  Kdr&  Osman,  the  grandfather  of  Uzun  Hussun,  pri« 
soner.  He  confined  him  at  Erzeroom,  where  he  died ;  and 
Sectmder  had  the  barbarity,  when  he  afterwards  visited  that 
place,  to  dig  up  the  body  of  his  enemy,  that  he  might  strike 
the  head  off  and  send  it  in  triumph  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt. 
This  horrid  and  brutal  outrage  produced  an  irreooncilaUe 
feud  between  the  two  tribes ;  and  the  extirpation  of  all  the 
relations  and  descendants  of  Secunder  was  considered  an 
inadequate  revenge  for  his  base  and  insulting  treatment  of 
the  remains  of  E&r&  Osman. 

The  history  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  the  white  sheep 
resembles  that  of  their  rivals  and  enemies.  The  d3ma8ty 
which  Uzun  Hussun  founded,  is  sometimes  termed  B&yen- 
deree^  from  the  name  of  a  person  to  whom  they  trace  their 
descent.  We  may  date  their  first  aggrandizement  from  the 
reign  of  Tiraour,  who  accepted  the  services  of  one  of  their 
leaders,  and  rewarded  his  valour  and  attachment  with 
several  grants  in  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Asia  Minor. 
Kdrft  Osman,  the  chief  who  was  so  distinguished,  entered, 
after  the  death  of  Timour,  into  a  war  with  the  tribe  of  the 
black  sheep  ^.  His  fate  has  been  related,  as  well  as  the 
vengeance  taken  for  the  insults  offered  to  his  corpse,  by 
Uzun  Hussun,  or  Hussun  the  Long*.  The  latter,  after 
extirpating  his  rivals,  engaged  in  a  war  with  Sultan  Abou 
Seyd.  He  is  said  to  have  owed  his  triumph  over  a  very 
superior  force,  more  to  his  skill  and  activity,  than  his  cou- 

■  De  OuignM. 

'  He  is  often  tenned  In  European  history  Uzun  Kassim. 
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rage.  We  are  told  bj  his  bittoriaos  that  he  ayoided  a  doae 
action^  but  coDtinually  harassed  his  enemies  by  a  species  of 
warfare  which  is  termed  Kossdckee^  or  **  resembling  the 
Kosslbcks."  In  otiier  words,  the  war  was  carried  on  against 
their  supplies.  His  success  was  oomjdete :  the  armj  of  the 
sultan  was  reduced  to  such  distress  by  these  predatory  at- 
tacks, that  they  were  forced  to  disperse  without  fighting  a 
battle;  and  in  that  hurry  and  confusion  which  always  attends 
the  flight  of  an  irregular  body  of  men,  their  monarch  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Uzun  Hussun,  who  thus  became  sovereign 
over  a  great  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Timour  s 

Uzun  Hussuuy  after  making  himself  master  of  Persia, 
turned  his  arms  in  the  direction  of  Turkey ;  but  his  career 
was  arrested  by  the  superior  genius  of  the  Turkish  emperor, 
Mahomed  the  Second :  he  suffered  a  signal  defeat,  which 
terminated  his  schemes  of  ambition.  He  died,  after  a  reign 
of  eleven  years,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  All  authors  agree  in 
ascribing  valour  and  wisdom  to  this  prince.  We  are  told 
by  an  European  ambassador  *  who  rended  at  his  court,  that 
he  was  a  tall  thin  man,  of  a  very  open  and  engaging  opun- 
tenance;  and  that  his  army  amounted  to  fifty  thousand 
horse,  a  great  proportion  of  which  were  of  very  indifferent 
quality. 

From  the  death  of  Uzun  Hussun  until  the  elevation  of 
Shah  Ismail  Suffaveah,  a  pericxl  of  twenty-six  years,  there 
are  few  events  worthy  of  notice.  The  sons,  grandsons,  and 
nephews,  of  Hussun,  contended  with  each  other  for  his  ter- 
ritories ;  and  by  their  dissensions  not  only  accelerated  their 
own  ruin,  but  prepared  the  way  for  a  dynasty  of  a  character 
very  different  from  any  that  had  yet  governed  Persia.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  wearied  of  the  continual  wars 
on  by  chiefs  of  military  tribes,  who  to  the  cxjmmon 


f  Th«  MariuOUft,  who  un  nactert  In  thli  tpedci  of  warfAre,  alio  call  it 
KutiAckae  i  and  that  term  proret  the  source  of  their  art  In  predatory  war. 

•  !>•  Ottlgnea. 

•  ABCBYojrfroDi  VeoSes,Malbx  AsftispiibUctOMllciilhssM  of  Usui 
Boma  afrinn  ths  Torkik 
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motives  of  hostility  often  added  those  of  family  feuds,  saw 
with  delight  a  race  of  monarchs  rise  into  power,  likely,  from 
their  origin  and  habits,  to  be  exempt  from  many  of  those 
feelings  which,  by  their  tendency  to  perpetuate  discord, 
had  made  the  nation  despair  of  ever  again  obtaining  the  first 
of  all  blessings,  internal  peace. 


Chapter  XII. 

THE  SUFFAVEAN  DYNASTY  OF  KINGS,  FROM  THE  RISE  OF 
THAT  FAinLY,  UNTIL  THE  DEATH  OF  ABBAS  THE 
GREAT. 

Shah  Ismail^  was  the  first  of  the  Sufiavean  monarchs. 
He  traced  his  descent^  from  Mooss^h,  the  seventh  Imaum ; 
and  almost  all  his  ancestors  were  regarded  as  holy  men,  and 
some  of  them  as  saints.  They  had  long  been  settled  at 
Ardebil,  where  they  lived  as  retired  devotees,  that  they 
might  attract  disciples  and  obtain  that  fame  which  they  pre- 
tended  to  despise.  The  first  of  this  family  who  acquired 
any  considerable   reputation  was    Shaikh  Suffee-u-deen  ^^ 

**  In  the  account  of  the  first  reigns  of  the  Suffavean  monarchs,  I  foUoi^ 
Mahomed  Kum&l-ebn-Ismail,  who  was  an  officer  of  eminence  at  the  court 
of  Abbas  the  Second.  Though  a  flatterer,  he  is  esteemed  the  best  autho- 
rity. He  has  written  a  small  but  valuable  work,  called  Zubd-ul-Tuarikh^ 
or  '^  Historical  Selections." 

"  We  find  in  the  Zubd-ul-Tuarikh  a  full  account  of  tlie  ancestors  of 
Shah  Ismail,  who,  according  to  that  work,  was  the  son  of  Sultan  Ilyder,  the 
son  of  Juneyd,  the  son  of  Shaikh  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Khaujah  Aly,  the  son 
of  Sudder-u-deen,  the  son  of  Shaikh  Suffee-u^een  Ish&ck,  the  son  of  Ju- 
breel,  the  son  of  Shaikh  Sal&h,  the  son  of  Shaikh  K&ttub-u^een,  the  son  of 
Shaikh  S41&h-u-deen,  the  son  of  Russheed,  the  son  of  Mahomed-ul-Hafii, 
the  son  of  Aiwuz-ul-Khaiu,  the  son  of  Firoze  Shah  Zereen-KulliQi,  the  ion 
of  Syud  Mahomed  of  Arabia^  the  son  of  Syud  Aboul  Kassim,  the  son  of 
Aboul  Kassim  Humz&,  the  son  of  Moossah  K&zim,  the  seventh  Imaum. 

^  Suffee-u-deen  means  ^^  the  purity  of  the  faith."  It  has  been  a  subject 
of  controversy,  whether  the  name  of  Suffee,  as  applied  to  this  person,  was  a 
proper  name,  or  meant  to  desigoAte  his  religioas  character  m  a  Sooffee.    It 
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from  whom  this  dynasty  takes  its  name  of  Siifiaveah.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Sudder-u-dcen  %  who,  as  well  as  his  im- 
mediate descendants,  Khaujah  Aly,  Juneyd,  and  Hyder,. 
acquired  the  greatest  reputation  for  sanctity.  Contempo- 
rary monarchs,  we  are  informed,  visited  the  cell  of  Sudder- 
u-deen.  The  great  Tiroour,  when  he  went  to  see  this  holy 
man,  demanded  what  favour  he  could  confer  upon  him. 
**  Release  the  prisoners  you  have  brought  from  Turkey  ',^ 
was  the  noble  and  pious  request  of  the  saint.  The  con- 
queror complied  ;  and  the  grateful  tribes,  whei  they  re- 
gfoned  their  liberty,  declared  themselves  the  devoted  disciples 
of  him  to  whom  they  owed  it '.  Their  children  preserved 
sacred  the  obligation  of  their  fathers,  and  the  descendants 
of  these  captives  became  the  supporters  of  the  family  of 
Sufiee,  and  enabled  the  son  of  a  devotee  to  ascend  one  of  the 
most  splendid  thrones  in  the  world.  History  does  not 
furnish  us  with  a  better  motive  for  obedience,  or  a  nobler 
origin  of  power. 

Khaujah  Aly,  after  visiting  Mecca,  went  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.  He  died  there,  and  his  tomb  is  still  shown  as 
that  of  the  Shaikh  '^  of  Perna^   His  grandson,  Juneyd,  took 

migfat  bare  been  either :  both  8affee  and  Souffee  hare  the  nine  roott  Sofl, 
which  means  **  cl««n,  pure  ;**  and  ax  it  ii  a  point  that  never  can  be  lettled, 
it  d4iei  not  merit  diacunion.  There  it  no  doubt  tliat  ^liatkh  SuSTee-o-deen 
was  a  Sooffee,  or  '^  philoeophical  devotee  ;**  but  hit  being  named  as  he  wat 
b  not  etiientia]  to  ettablish  thin  fart. 

*  He  ii  often  called  Sultan  Sudder.u^een;  or  '*  the  pre-eminent  of  the 
faaUi.** 

'  The  author  <if  the  Zubd^l-Tuarikh  obnerret,  ^'  That  when  Shaikh 
SulTee  died,  Sudder.u-<le«n  sucree<led.  The  tt-mporAl  rulers  of  the  age  paid 
their  respects  to  this  holy  man.  Among  them  ws«  the  Amerr  Timour,  who 
bade  Sudder-u^een  demand  a  favour  of  him.  Tlie  saint  required  that  he 
would  relrase  the  prisoners  he  had  brought  from  Roon*  (Turkey).  Timour 
eomplied  with  his  desirt**.*'  There  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  this  writer,  though  botli  IVIIerltclot  aiid  Sir  W.  Jtines  relate  this 
anecdote  of  Suflree-u.deen,  who  is  always  represented  as  a  person  of  extra- 
ordinary piirty  and  great  fame. 

r  Mirkhoud  and  Zulid-ul-Tuankh. 

^  He  ia  often  called  Shaikh  Aly :  both  Shaikh  and  Khaojah  un  terms  of 


«  ZubdMil-Toarikh. 

Vol.  I.  Y 
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up  the  sacred  mantle  ^  after  the  death  of  his  father^;  and 
so  great  a  crowd  of  disciples  attended  this  holy  man,  that 
Jehan  Shah^  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Kfirft  Koinloo,  or  the 
black  sheep,  who  at  that  time  ruled  Aderbijan,  became 
alarmed  at  dieir  numbers,  and  banished  him  from  Ardebil. 
Juneyd  went  next  to  Diarbekir,  and  met  with  the  kindest 
reception  from  its  ruler,  Hussun,  a  chief  whose  history  has 
been  given,  and  who  became  so  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  Uzun  Hussun.  This  prince  thought  it  an  honour  to 
connect  himself  by  marriage  with  the  holy  man,  and  gave 
his  sister  to  Juneyd ;  but  neithier  this  alliance,  nor  the  num* 
bers  and  influence  of  his  followers,  could  enable  the  banished 
priest  to  re-establish  himself  at  Ardebil.  Disappointed  in 
that  hope  by  the  jealous  policy  of  Jehan  Shah,  he  went  with 
his  disciples  to  Shirwan ;  and  soon  afterwards  lost  his  life 
from  the  wound  of  an  arrow  which  he  received  in  a  conflict 
with  the  troc^  of  that  province  "*.  His  son.  Sultan  Hydcr", 
succeeded  him.  Hyder  was  of  proud  descent,  as  his  mo- 
ther was  the  sister  of  Uzun  Hussun;  and  his  conduct 
showed  that  he  was  no  less  alive  to  his  duties,  as  the  de- 
scendant fixim  a  race  of  warriors,  than  to  those  he  inh^ 
rited  as  the  representative  of  a  family  of  saints.  His 
uncle,   Uzun  Hussun^  who  by  his  overthrow  of  Jehan 

k  The  mantles  or  patched  gannentft  used  by  Ascetics  or  Soofifioe  teadien, 
have  always  been,  in  the  East,  objects  of  rdigious  veneratioo.  It  is  bj 
leaving  their  mantle  that  these  holy  men  transfer  their  empire  over  th0 
minds  of  their  disciples,  to  their  successors.  Their  power  is  grounded  on 
their  sacred  character,  which  rests  on  their  poverty  and  contempt  of  woridly 
goods.  Their  mantle  b  in  general  their  all ;  and  its  transfer,  therefiMV^ 
marks  their  heir.  Some  of  these  mantles  can  be  traced  for  wevenX  centoriei, 
and  their  value  increases  with  their  age.  They  become  relics  which  art 
ahnoftt  worshipped ;  and  their  possessor  has  many  disciples  and  followen, 
who  venerate  the  tattered  and  patched  garment  much  more  than  the  peraon 
who  wears  it. 

>  The  father  ef  Juneyd  was  Shaikh  Ibrahim;  bat  Uttia  Is  said  of  himi 
except  that  he  was  a  pious  man. 

»»  Zubd-ul-Tuarikh. 

**  The  lofty  names  of  sultan  and  shah  wer»  ofton  atimmfil  by  religiimf 
men,  who  pretended  to  possess  a  celestial  kingdom/ 
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Shah  and  the  Sultan  Abou  Seyd,  had  becxxna  toveragn 
cvf  all  Persia,  gave  him  his  daughter®  in  marriage;  and 
he  had  three  sons  by  her,  Sultan  Aly,  Ibrahim  Meena, 
and  Sultan  Shah  Ismail.  When  the  eldest  attained  the 
age  of  manhood,  Hyder  assembled  all  his  followers,  and, 
with  the  view  of  revenging  his  father's  death,  made  an  at- 
tack upon  Shirwan :  but  the  attempt  was  unfortunate ;  he 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  governor  of  that  pr#Hnce'. 
The  remains  of  the  martjrr  (for  so  this  warlike  priest  was 
deemed)  were  interred  at  ArdebiL  He  was  canoniied,  and 
his  tomb  became  a  place  of  devotion  to  his  followers. 

Sultan  Aly  was  proclaimed  the  successor  of  his  &ther ; 
but  he  and  his  brothers  were  seized  at  Ardebil,  by  Y2- 
ooob,  one  of  the  descendants  of  their  grandfather,  Uzun 
Hussun,  who,  jealous  of  the  numerous  disciples  that  resorted 
to  Ardebil,  confined  them  to  the  Hill  Fort  of  Istakhr,  in 
Fars :  they  remained  prisoners  there  upward  of  four  years : 
then  taking  advantage  of  the  anarchy  that  folbwed  Yaooob^s 
death,  they  made  their  escape,  and  flying  to  Ardebil,  were 
soon  joined  by  many  of  their  adherents.  But,  before  a  suf- 
ficient force  could  be  collected,  they  were  attacked,  and 
Sulun  Aly  was  slain.  His  brothers  fled  in  disguise  to 
Ghilan,  where  Ibrahim  Meenui  died. 

Ismail,  the  th'urd  son  of  Hyder,  was  a  child  during  these 
events.  We  know  no  particulars  of  hb  life  until  he  luui 
attiuned  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  adherents,  and  marched  against  the  great 
enemy  of  his  family,  the  ruler  of  Shirwan^,  whom  he  d^ 
feated.  Alwund-bc^,  the  son  of  Y&koob-beg,  a  prince  of 
the  dynasty  of  Ak-koinloo,  or  **  white  sheep,*'  heard  of  this 

*  The  fuune  of  tfaii  pHncmt,  aotordinir  to  MahooMHUn  rathort,  wm  Anktm 
aiuMMh,  or  **  the  lifcht  of  the  wiirld.**  Bui  we  mrt  intormnl  by  m  couImb. 
fomrj  Kiiropemn  writer,  that  the  wa«  caUlrU  Martha,  an<l  waji  the  datighter 
of  Tsun  IliiMuii  hy  the  (liristian  Ijady  I)e«pina,  a  daughter  of  Calo 
Joannen,  Kin|C  (>f  Trebiaond. — Pl*ecuas*i  Filffrima^  t(»I.  y.  pi^  38S. 

P  ZulHUul.Tuarikli. 

i  TheUtkQrtkMcyirwMSUnraB8lisli,«ir««lb€Kaii|(or^ttiinrao.'* 
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with  alann,  and  hastened  with  all  the  troops  he  could  col- 
lect to  crush  the  young  warrior.  But  his  army  had  no 
better  fate  than  the  troops  of  Shirwan ;  and  the  triumphant 
prince,  who  had  become  master  of  Aderbijan,  established 
his  residence  at  Tabreez.  Next  year,  he  marched  into 
Irak,  and  fought  a  great  action  near  Hamadan  with  Sultan 
Moorad,  another  prince  of  the  family  of  Ak-koinloo,  whom 
he  vanquished.  After  this  success,  he  soon  made  himself 
master  of  all  that  province;  and  in  less  than  four  years 
from  his  leaving  Ghilan,  the  son  of  the  pious  Hyder  was 
the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  Persia. 

Shah  Ismail  possessed  a  great  advantage  in  not  being 
bom  the  chief  of  a  tribe.  His  family  were  objects  of 
hostility  to  none;  and  were  regarded  by  almost  ail  his 
subjects  with  reh'gious  veneration.  The  most  celebrated 
of  his  ancestors  were  Sooffees,  and  had,  no  doubt,  held  all 
the  tenets  of  that  sect  of  philosophical  deists ;  but  it  was 
necessary  that  their  holy  raptures  should  have  an  object 
more  comprehensible  to  the  mass  of  their  adherents  dian 
the  Divinity.  They  chose  their  ancestor  Aly,  the  onn- 
panion,  nephew,  and  son-in-law  of  the  prophet.  In  the 
history  of  Aly,  as  represented  by  the  Persians,  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  calculated  to  interest  the  best  feelings  of 
human  nature.  His  followers  contemplated  with  an  admi- 
ration bordering  on  devotion,  a  youth  of  fourteen  becoming 
the  first  convert  of  the  prophet ;  displaying  throughout  his 
life  an  unshaken  constancy  in  the  opinions  he  had  so  early 
adopted ;  inferior  to  none  in  zeal,  and  superior  to  all  in 
courage ;  cherished  by  his  uncle,  who  bestowed  on  him  his 
favourite  daughter,  and  destined  him  for  his  successor :  yet 
after  all  deprived  for  a  period  of  an  inheritance,  which 
seemed  on  every  ground  his  right;  and  submitting  pa- 
tiently to  the  wrongs  he  sustained  from  the  elevation  of  the 
three  first  successors  to  the  prophet,  Aboubeker,  Omar, 
and  Osman,  rather  than  draw  that  sword,  which  was  the 
terror  of  infidels,  against  true  believers,  who,  however 
misled,  were  still  followers  of  the  faith  he  loved. 
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Though  Aly  uldmately  attained  the  caliphate,  he  enjoyed 
that  dignity  but  a  short  period.  His  desire  to  prevent 
contentions  among  the  **  faithful^  made  him  submit  his 
claims  to  the  decision  of  an  artful  enemy,  and  he  was 
defrauded  of  power  before  he  fell  under  the  dagger  of  an 
assassin.  The  injuries  he  sustained  had  produced  early 
divisions  among  the  Mahomedans ;  and  these  were  increased 
by  the  misfortunes  of  his  son,  Hussein,  who,  deceived  by 
the  promises  of  his  adherents  into  an  attempt  to  gain 
dominion,  perished  miserably  on  the  sandy  plains  of 
Kerbelah ;  while  his  brother  Hussun  was  doomed  to  the 
more  cruel  fate  of  being  poisoned  by  a  wife  he  loved,  who 
was  led  by  her  avarice  and  ambition  to  become  the  instru- 
ment of  his  implacable  enemies. 

From  the  time  when  these  events  occurred,  there  had 
ahrays  been  a  sect,  who,  upholding  the  rights  of  Aly  and 
his  children,  addressed  them  in  their  prayers,  and  vented 
secret  curses  on  their  oppressors.  But  the  great  power  of 
the  Soonee,  or  *'  orthodox  Mahomedans,*'  had  repressed 
these  sectaries,  who  had  been  often  visited  by  the  most 
cruel  persecutions.  The  ancestors  of  Shah  Ismail  had 
instructed  their  adherents  in  the  tenets  of  this  sect.  Aly 
was  the  sacred  name  on  which  they  continually  called.  His 
wrongs  were  the  object  of  their  inmost  thoughts ;  and  that 
hatred  which  indulging  in  these  sentiments  excited  against 
his  enemies  was,  by  an  easy  and  natural  tranntion,  trans- 
fSnred  to  such  as  continued  to  respect  and  reverence  names 
which  they  abhorred.  It  was  in  his  active  and  invincible 
hatred  to  all  Soonees,  that  is,  to  all  persons  who  believed 
in  the  superior  right  of  the  three  caliphs  who  preceded  Aly, 
that  the  disciple  of  the  family  of  Suffee  recognised  himself 
as  a  zealous  follower  of  the  new  faith  ;  and  the  very  name 
of  Sheah,  wliich  signifies  **  a  sectary,^  and  which  his  enemies 
had  given  as  a  reproach,  was  changed  into  a  title  in  which 
he  gloried,  and  by  which  he  deemed  himself  pledged  to 
eternal  hostility  against  the  adherents  of  the  enemies  of  Aly. 
No  feebng  could  be  more  calculated  to  pranote  the  great- 
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ness  of  Persia  as  an  independent  kingdom.  It  was  a  flame 
which  spread  to  every  bosom ;  and,  as  a  powerful  motive  of 
action,  while  the  fervour  continued,  it  was,  perhaps,  fully 
equal  in  force  to  that  spirit  of  patriotism  which  can  only 
be  known  in  nations  enjoying  a  free  and  just  government. 

Ismail  took  full  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  of  bis 
disciples,  to  cherish  feelings  so  essential  for  the  political 
greatness  of  bis  empire.  The  seven  Turkish  tribes%  who 
had  been  the  chief  promoters  of  his  glory  and  success,  were 
distinguished  by  a  particular  dress :  they  wore  a  red  cap, 
and  thence  received  the  Turkish  name  of  Kuzzil-b&sh,  or 
<^  red  heads,^  which  has  descended  to  their  posterity. 
Their  swords  were  consecrated  by  these  distinctions  to  the 
defence  of  the  Shcah  religion;  and  a  sense  of  that  obli- 
gation has  survived  the  family  by  whom  it  was  created. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  the  actions  of  Ismail.  He 
was  occupied  for  some  years  after  he  ascended  the  throne 
in  subjugating  thpse  provinces  of  Persia  which  continued 
to  resist  his  authority.  When  that  object  was  accom- 
plished, he  attacked  and  took  Bagdad  and  its  surrounding 
territories.  In  the  next  year  he  encountered  the  Usbegs 
in  Khorassan,  defeated  them,  and  slew  their  chief,  Shybuk 
Khan :  this  victory  gave  him  complete  possession  of  that 
krge  and  valuable  province.  -  He  next  proceeded  to  Bulkh, 
subdued  it,  and  then  i^turned  to  Eoom.  He  had  enjoyed 
but  a  short  repose,  when  he  was  called  to  defend  Khorassan^ 
again  invaded  by  the  Usbegs,  who,  however,  were  once 
more  defeated ;  atd  Ismail,  by  leaving  some  of  his  bravest 
troops  in  that  quarter,  provided  against  their  future  pre- 
datory attacks'. 

Hitherto  Ismail  was  successful,  but  he  had  now  to  en-* 


'  The  namet  of  thtie  tribes  were  the  Oostijaloo,  the  Shlmloo,  tiM 
NikAUoo,  the  B4hirlpo,  the  ZCdkudder,  the  Kujur,  and  the  Affshir.  Each 
of  these  (according  to  the  Persian  manuscript  from  which  I  have  taken 
their  names)  had  seven  subordinate  tribes  under  them  ;  but  this  probablj 
refers  not  to  tribes,  but  to  subordinate  teerahs,  or  bnmches.  * 

•  Zubd-ttl-TuariUu 
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oountor  a  powerful  enemy.  Sultan  Selim^  advanced  from 
Constantinople  toward  Persiay  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
and  well-appointed  army.  An  action  took  place  on  the 
frontier  of  Aderbijan,  in  which  the  Persian  monarch  suf- 
fered a  complete  defeat*  Among  other  o6Boers  of  rank^ 
Meer  Syud  SherifT,  the  Sudder-uUSuddoor")  or  chief 
pontiff  d  the  kingdom,  was  slain*  Ismail,  who  had  con* 
templated  victory  in  this  contest  as  the  consummation  of  ' 
his  glory,  tried  all  that  the  most  desperate  valour  could 
effect.  We  arc  told  by  Perrian  authors,  that  the  carnioa 
of  Selim  were  linked  together,  to  prevent  the  charge  of  the 
Persian  cavalry,  and  that  the  sijire  of  the  brave  monarch 
cut  asunder  the  .large  chain  by  which  they  were  joined. 
But  all  was  in  vain ;  the  day  was  irretrievably  lost  The 
effect  of  so  great  a  reverse,  on  the  sanguine  mind  of  Ismail, 
was  deep  and  lasting :  though  before  of  a  cheerful  dispo- 
fltion,  he  was  never  afterwards  seen  to  smile. 

Trie  Turkish  monarch  reaped  no  other  fruits  from  hb 
victory,  but  the  glory  of  defeating  Ismail,  and  the  plunder 
of  the  Persian  camp.  Want  of  supplies  forced  him  to 
retreat ;  and  the  great  preparations  which  he  subsequently 
made  to  conquer  Persia,  were  directed  against  the  Egyptians 
and  Circassians.  The  death  of  Selim,  some  time  after- 
wards, encouraged  Isnuul  to  cross  the  Araxes,  and  attack 

*  Acrar4iiig  to  Turkish  kiitoruuM,  StUm  frockioMd  hia  «zpediiMia  agBlntl 
luiuil  a  reli|cioui  war :  the  rvynl  taint  of  Persia  is  often  termed  by  thnn 
Kbytin.KiwH,  or  ''  the  slave  of  the  de%-il.** 

TheCh^alier  D*()hsMm,  in  his  loamed  work  on  the  Mahoniedsn  reK^t^f 
has  (|Hr«B  us  m  copy  ^  the  letter  tent  by  Sultan  S«4im  to  8hah  Ismail  oa 
this  occasion,  which  is  arrofcant  and  imperious.  The  haughty  style  o(  the 
monarch  was  su|»ported  by  the  Turkish  Oulamah,  who,  in  the  Fetwahs  they 
pulilished  at  the  commenorment  of  this  war,  declare  that  there  is  more 
merit  in  killini^  one  Penian  Sheah,  than  serenty  Christians.— >D*OHStoi(*a 
Ottowuim  Kmpirt^  p.  101. 

"  Tliis  office  was  never  bcatowed  on  any  but  a  Syud,  or  descendant  of  the 
prophet.  The  person  holdiiiK  it  was  at  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
hlishnMrnt  t  and,  during  the  Suffavean  dynasty,  enjoyed  great  power.  Ilis 
title  of  Sudder-ttUbttddoor  may  \m  tranJatcd,  **  llit  prs-oiijicni  HMmg  the 
ministers.** 
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Georgia,  which  he  subdued.  But  this  was  his  last  conquest : 
he  died'  at  Ardebil,  where  he  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  tomb  of  his  father. 

The  Persians  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  character  of 
Ismail,  deeming  him  not  only  the  founder  of  a  great 
dynasty,  but  the  person  to  whom  tlie  faith  they  glory  in 
owes  its  establishment  as  a  national  religion.  He  is  called 
in  their  histories  Shah  Shean  y,  or  "  the  King  of  the 
Sheahs ;  ^^  an  appellation  marking  the  affection  with  which 
his  memory  is  regarded.  Though  he  may  not  be  entitled 
to  their  extravagant  praises,  he  certainly  was  an  able  and 
valiant  monarch.  During  his  whole  life,  he  only, suffered 
one  defeat;  and  the  large  park  of  artillery,  and  improved 
knowledge  in  war,  which  Sultan  Selim  must  have  derived 
from  his  intercourse  with  Europe,  were,  no  doubt,  the  real 
causes  of  the  advantage  which  he  gained. 

Tamasp  succeeded  his  father,  when  he  was  ten  years  of 
age,  and  fell  of  course  into  the  hands  of  his  ministers.  He 
had  hardly  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  was  involved  in  a 
war  with  Obeid  Khan,  ruler  of  the  Usbegs ;  but  we  find 
him  compelled  to  return  from  Khorassan,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  encounter  that  monarch,  to  his  capital  of  Kasveen, 
in  consequence  of  a  violent  dispute  between  two  of  the 
Kuzzil-b£sh  tribes,  whose  feuds  threatened  to  disturb  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  His  presence  settled 
this  quarrel;  and  he  hastened  back  to  Khorassan,  where  one 
of  his  generals  had  been  completely  defeated.  The  royal 
army  encountered  the  enemy  between  Jim  and  Mushed, 
and  gave  them  a  signal  overthrow.    After  this  success^ 

X  This  prince  died  on  Monday  the  19th  of  Rujub,A.H.  930.  He  left  four 
sons  (T&m&sp  Meerza,  S&m  Meerzs,  Baharam.  Meerza,  and  Ilkh&s  Meena) 
and  five  daughters. 

y  We  are  told  by  h  contemporary  European  traveller  in  Persia,  that  his 
subjects  deemed  him  a  saint,  and  made  use  of  his  name  in  their  prayers. 
Many  disdained  to  wear  armour  when  they  fought  under  Ismail;  and  his 
soldiers  used  to  bare  their  breasts  to  their  enemies,  and  court  death,  exclaim, 
ing,  ^^  Sheah !  Sheah ! "  to  mark,  the  holy  cause  fw  which  they  fought 
Purchases  PUgrUm^  vol.  v.  p.  384. 
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TimAsp  went  to  Bagdad ;  the  gorernment  there  had  been 
usurped  by  Zftlfek&r  Khan,  a  chief  of  the  Kurd  tribe«  of 
KQIhoor',  whom  he  took,  and  put  to  death. 

Though  the  armies  of  the  young  king  were  victorious 
against  all  foreign  enemies,  the  peace  of  his  kingdom 
appears  at  the  commencement  of  his  r^gn  to  have  been 
oontinually  disturbed  by  the  jealousy,  violence,  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  Kuzzil-b&sh  chiefs,  eager  to  attain  power  during 
the  minority  of  their  sovereign.  The  tribe  of  Shamloo* 
had  one  day  a  scuffle  with  that  of  TukQloo,  and  pursued 
their  chief,  Jehan  Sultan,  till  he  took  refuge  in  the  king^s 
tents :  a  conflict  ensued  with  the  royal  guards,  and  Hussein 
Khan  Shamloo  was  slain.  Encouraged  by  the  fall  of  this 
chief,  the  whole  tribe  of  TukQloo  prepared  to  assault  that 
of  Shamloo,  and  would  listen  to  no  terms  unless  the  young 
monarch  were  delivered  over  to  their  charge;  in  other  words, 
unless  their  chief,  by  possessing  the  royal  person,  became 
the  ruler  of  Persia.  Timisp,  who  was  now  sixteen  years 
of  age,  heard  the  insulting  proposal  with  undisguised  in- 
dignation.  He  called  on  all  the  soldiers  of  his  army  to 
save  their  king  from  being  the  prisoner  of  an  insolent  and 
overbearing  tribe  ^.  The  appeal  was  successful ;  almost  all 
declared  their  readiness  to  support  their  prince*  Taking 
advantage  of  their  warmth  in  his  cause,  he  commanded  a 
general  attack  on  the  tribe  of  Tukuloo ;  though  the  dan 
was  numerous  and  brave,  they  were  soon  overpowered,  a 
great  number  were  slain,  and  the  remainder  compelled  to 
find  safety  in  flight. 

The  Vthegif  taking  advantage  of  the  internal  distractions 
in  Persia,  invaded  Khorassan,  and  invested  Herat  so  ck»ely 
for  eighteen  months,  that  its  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 

•  Thif  tribe^  whioh  U  now  wtUcd  new  Karmsnihah,  U  still  Toy  bq. 


•  This  tenn  it  moompound  of  Shun  SjrriA  And  Ioo-mo,  and  iu  •igniBotUoa 
oi  ^^Hons  of  Syria  **  prorea  it  to  hava  bacn  000  of  tboM  trite  that  Tiaour 
coarcyad  priaonan  to  Pwaia  whaa  ha  MUasd  Bafntid. 

b  ZohdmUTnarikh. 
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live  on  the  flesh  of  dogs  and  cats ;  but  Tam&sp  advanced 
to  their  relief,  and  the  Usbeg  chief  abandoned  the  siege  and 
retreated  with  precipitation  into  Tartary.  A  short  time 
after  this  event,  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  was  threatened 
bj  a  more  serious  danger.  Soliman,  the  Turkish  Emperor 
Off  Constantinople,  invited  by  an  ex-ruler  of  Aderbijan  and 
by  some  discontented  nobles,  invaded  Persia,  and  after  con- 
quering all  the  territories  to  the  west  of  the  Araxes,  the 
provinces  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  part  of 
Kurdistan,  besieged  Tabreez,  which  was  forced  to  sur- 
render. Encouraged  by  this  rapid  success,  he  marched  to 
Sultaneah)  and  would  have  reduced  it,  had  not  the  great 
severity  of  the  season  compelled  him  to  retreat.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Bagdad,  which  was  evacuated  at  his  approach* 
Next  season  he  again  entered  Persia,  but  was  soon  compelled 
to  retire.  The  Persian  monarch,  who  had  hitherto  acted 
on  the  defensive  and  avoided  an  engagement,  commenced 
the  most  active  operations  the  moment  Solimfin  retreated. 
His  advance  into  Armenia  forced  the  Turkish  army  to 
hasten  to  the  deface  of  their  new  conquests^,  almost  all  of 
which  they  were  obliged  to  abandon. 

The  rebellion  of  S&m  Meerza,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal, 
threw  Ehorassan  into  confusion;  and  Obeid  Khan  Usbeg, 
whose  invasions  appear  to  have  been  periodical,  made  himself 
master  of  Herat ;  but  on  the  approach  of  Tamasp  he  plun* 
dered  that  noble  city,  and  retired  with  immense  spoil  across 
the  Oxus.  The  king  continued  his  march  to  Candahar ;  and 
Stlm  Meerza  fled  at  his  approach.  The  rule  of  this  city  and 
the  province  subject  to  it  was  bestowed  on  Peer  Bood&k 
Khan  Kujur^,  who  next  year  surrendered  it  to  'K&meaAn 
Meerza,  tbe  son  of  Baber,  the  reigning  Emperor  of  Delhi. 

The  reign  of  TSmasp  owes  much  of  its  celebrity  to  the 
royal  and  hospitaUe  reception  he  gave  to  the  Emperor 

«  Zubd-uKTuarikh. 

'  This  U  the  first  mention  I  have  met  in  Persian  history  of  any  noble  of 
the  tribe  of  Kujur,  by  whom  the  throne  is  now  Oocapied. 
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HooDiiyoon,  when  (arctd  to  fly  from  India  and  take  ibdter 
in  hb  dominions.  The  Peniam  have  in  all  ages  boasted  ci 
their  hospitality;  and  the  vanity  of  every  individual  is  eon* 
cemed  in  supporting  the  pretensions  of  his  eountry  to  a 
superiority  in  the  exercise  of  this  national  virtue.  The 
arrival  of  the  fugitive  HoomAyoon  presented  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  a  very  singular  nature  for  displaying  this  noble 
quality ;  and  we  know  no  example  of  a  distressed  monardi 
so  royally  welcomed,  so  generously  treated,  and  so  effec* 
tually  relieved.  All  the  means  of  the  kingdom  were  called 
Ibrth  to  do  honour  to  the  royal  guest ;  and  they  were  as 
bberally  furnished  to  replace  him  upon  his  throne.  Tamisp 
merited  the  praise  which  his  conduct  obtained  from  distant 
nations:  but  his  own  feelings  must  have  been  most  gratified 
by  the  applause  of  his  subjects ;  every  one  td  whom  fek 
elevated  by  the  munificent  hospitality  of  his  sovereign  to  the 
fugitive  Emperor  of  India. 

Ilkhib,  the  brother  of  TamAsp,  bad  rebelled,  on  hearing 
a  false  report  of  his  death.  He  submitted ;  but  was  subse- 
qucntly  led  by  his  fears  to  fly  to  Turkey,  and  entered  there 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  which 
encouraged  Soliman  to  another  invasion  of  Persia.  Ilkhas 
had  many  friends;  and  the  danger  might  have  been  serious, 
if  he  had  been  able  to  preserve  terms  with  Solimftn,  which, 
fortunately  for  his  brother,  he  could  not.  AfUr  he  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Isfahan,  and  the  Turkish  army  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  Aderbijan,  the  afiairs  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch  were  suddenly  restored  by  their  disagreement. 
Solimftn  made  an  attempt  to  seize  Ilkhfts,  who  fled  and  took 
refuge  in  Kurdistan :  he  there  claimed  the  protection  of  one 
of  the  princi{>al  chiefs,  who  soon  afterwards  was  tempted, 
by  a  lai^  bribe,  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  his  justly- 
incensed  brother:  he  was  imprisoned,  and  after  a  thort 
period  *  it  was  announced  that  his  life  had  terminated. 


*  lie  died  in  leM  than  «  ycmr  aftef  him  imprlioiupmt,  and  wm  wppaaed 
to  liave  been  put  to  dtmnh.    The  ddcf  who  pire  hia  «p  wm  fliirlrhih  hiy 
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The  war  with  Turkey  continued  for  some  years,  but  was 
marked  by  few  events  of  consequence.  T^mftsp  subdued 
Georgia,  and  took  some  inconsiderable  cities  in  Asia  Mincnr '; 
but  he  fell  back  when  the  Turkish  emperor  advanced  to  the 
Araxes.  His  enemies  however  soon  retreated ;  and  the  sup^ 
port  which  the  unfortunate  Georgians  had  afforded  them  so 
irritated  the  King  of  Persia,  that  he  overran  the  whole 
province,  and  led  thirty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  into 
bondage. 

The  anarchy »  which  prevailed  in  the  Turkish  empire 
gave  Persia  a  respite,  and  was  favourable  to  the  age  and 
indolence  of  Shah  Tim&sp,  who  had  now  fixed  his  residence 
at  Kazveen,  and  given  over  the  charge  of  his  armies  to  his 
generals.  Bayezeed,  a  son  of  the  Emperor  Solim&n,  bad 
fled  to  him  for  shelter,  and  was  at  first  most  kindly  treated ; 
but  his  bad  conduct,  and  that  of  his  attendants,  forced  the 
King  of  Persia  to  a  very  different  course :  he  not  only  ccm- 
fined  him,  but  gave  him  up  to  his  taiher,  between  whom 
and  T4m^  the  peace  that  had  been  before  concluded  was 
thus  confirmed.  In  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of 
T&m&sp,  the  chief  events  related  by  his  historians,  are  the 
periodical  invasions  of  Khorassan  by  the  Usbeg  Tartars ; 
and  the  ravages  of  a  famine^,  which,  we  are  told^,  waa  so 
dreadful,  that  men  became  cannibals  and  devoured  their 
own  species.     The  country  was  also  partially  afflicted  by 

Waly,  of  ArdelAn :  bit  capital  was  Sh&her-zour.  He  pretended  to  negotiate 
an  arrangement  between  tbe  brotben,  by  wbicb  TAmAsp  agreed  to  give  tbe 
goremment  of  Shirwan  to  IlkbAs.  But  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  the 
annual  payment  of  a  thousand  tomAns  to  SurkhAb  from  the  royal  treasury, 
prodaimed  the  character  of  this  disgraceful  transaction. 

'  Zttbd^.Tuarikh. 

B  Solimin  the  First,  duped  by  one  of  his  queens,  had  become  the  assassin 
of  his  children,  and  by  cruelty  and  injustice  had  thrown  several  provinces  of 
his  empire  into  rebellion. 

^  We  are  informed  by  the  gravest  Persian  writers,  that  this  famine  was 
relieved  by  showers  from  heaven.  According  to  them,  a  substance  fell 
resembling  a  diminutive  grain  of  wheat,  which,  when  mixed  with  a  smaU 
portion  of  flour,  became  most.noarishing  food. 

*  Zubd^il-Tuarikh. 


s 
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the  plague ;  and  at  Ardd>il  alone,  thirty  thouiand  penons 
perished. 

T&mA^  died  at  the  age  of  nxty-four,  after  a  reign  of 
more  than  fifty-three  years*  He  was  of  a  kind  and  generous 
disposition;  appears  to  have  possessed  prudence  and  spirit ; 
and  if  not  distinguished  by  great  qualities,  was  free  from 
any  remarkable  vices.  In  his  early  life  he  had  probaUy 
been  guilty  of  some  excesses,  but  he  publicly  repented  ^  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine,  and  ordered  all  the  taverns  in  his 
kingdom  to  be  destroyed.  His  bigoted  attachment  to  his 
religion  was  shown  in  his  conduct  to  an  English  merchant, 
accredited  by  a  letter'  from  Queen  Eliiabeth.     That  great 


k  Zobd^-Tumrikh. 

I  The  l«uar  of  tht  queen  was  in  Latin  and  English.  Its  oootents  were 
Si  follow: — 

**  Eliabeth,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  Qtwene  of  Enghmd^  ftr.  To  the  right 
adfhtie,  and  right  Tictorioos  prince,  the  great  Sophie,  Kmperoiir  of  the 
Pcfiians,  Medes,  Parthians,  Hireans,  Carmanians,  Margiana,  of  the  people 
eo  this  side  and  beyond  the  riuer  of  Tygris,  and  of  all  men  and  nations  be- 
tweene  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Oulfe  of  Persia,  greeting,  and  most  happie 
Incrtaee  in  all  prosperitie.  By  the  goodncsse  of  the  Almightie  Ood,  it  b 
erdeined,  that  those  people,  which  not  onely  the  huge  distance  of  the  lands, 
and  the  inoincihle  widenesse  of  the  seas,  but  also  the  rcry  quarters  of  the 
heauens  do  most  farre  separate  and  set  asunder,  may  niaierthelesse,  through 
good  omimendation  by  writing,  both  ease,  and  also  communicate  betweene 
them,  not  onely  the  conoeiued  thoughu  or  detiberations,  and  gratefull  eOcee 
of  humanitie,  but  also  many  commodities  of  mutual  intelligence.  There. 
Ibre,  whereas  our  faithfull  and  right  beloued  seruant,  Anthonie  Jenkinson, 
bearer  of  these  our  letters,  is  determined,  with  our  licence,  fauour,  and 
grace,  to  passe  out  of  this  our  realme,  and,  by  Ond*s  fuflferanoe,  to  traueO 
coen  into  Persia,  and  other  your  iurisdictions  x  we  minde  truely  with  our 
food  fauour,  to  set  forward  and  aduance  that  his  right  laudable  purpose  i 
and  that  the  more  willingly,  for  that  this  his  enterprise  b  onely  grounded 
npon  an  honest  intent  to  establish  trade  of  merchandiae  with  your  subiects, 
and  with  other  strangers  traiBking  in  your  realmes  Wherfoee  we  haue 
thought  good,  both  to  write  to  yuur  maiestie,  and  also  to  detire  the  same,  to 
ooudlsaCe,  at  our  rvquest,  to  grant  to  our  sayd  seruant,  Anthonie  Jenkin- 
son, good  passports  and  safe  conducts,  by  meanes  and  authoritie  whereof  it 
may  be  fre«  and  bwfull  fur  him,  together  with  his  (amtliars,  seruauts, 
cariagee,  merchandise,  and  goods  whatsoerer,  thorow  your  raafanea,  domi- 
niooa,  iurisdictions,  and  prouincea,  freely,  and  without  impeachment,  to 
loumey,  go,  pame,  repaws,  and  lary  ao  long  aa  he  shall  pbaae,  sad  from 
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and  active  sovereign,  desirous  of  extending  the  commerce  of 
her  kingdom,  encouraged  Mr.  Anthony  Jenkinson  to  visit 
the  court  of  Persia.  An  English  writer  states  that  a  pair 
of  the  king^s  slippers  "*  were  sent  to  the  envoy,  lest  his  Chris- 
tian feet  should  pollute  the  sacred  carpet  of  the  holy  mo- 
narch ;  and  that  after  he  came  to  the  presence,  the  first 
inquiry  Tftmftsp  made  was  not  regarding  the  object  of  the 
mission,  but  the  belief  of  the  ambassador,  whether  he  was  a 
Gaur,  or  unbeliever,  or  a  Mahomedan  ?  The  Englishman 
replied,  he  was  neither  an  unbeliever  nor  a  Mahomedan,  . 
but  a  Christian  *  and  added,  that  he  held  Christ  to  be  the 
greatest  of  prophets.  The  monarch  said,  that  he  was  in  no 
need  of  the  aid  of  infidels,  and  bade  him  depart.  He  did 
so;  and  a  man  followed  him  from  the  hall  of  audience  till 
.  he  was  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  court,  sprinkling  sand 
on  the  path  he  walked  over ;  an  action  meant  to  mark  the 
sense  the  Mahomedan  prince  had  of  the  uncleanness  of  the 
person  whom  he  had  suffered  to  approach  him. 

Shah  Tkm^sp  left  a  large  family.     His  fifth  son,  Hyder 
Meerza,  was  his  favorite,  and  had  been  kept  at  court,  while 

thence  to  retume  whensouer  he  or  they  shall  thinke  good.  If  these  holy 
duetieii  of  entertainment,  and  sweet  offices  of  naturall  homanitie  may  be 
willingly  concluded,  sincerely  embraced,  and  firmely  obserued,  betweene  vat 
and  our  realmes  and  subiects,  then  we  do  hope  that  the  Almightie  God  will 
bring  it  to  passe,  that  of  these  small  beginnings  greater  moments  of  things 
shall  hereafter  spring,  both  to  our  furniture  and  honours,  and  also  to  the 
great  commodities,  and  vse  of  our  peoples :  so  it  will  be  knowen  that  neither 
the  earth,  the  seas,  nor  the  heauens,  haue  so  much  force  to  seperate  vs,  as 
the  godly  disposition  of  naturall  humanity  and  mutual  beneuolence  haue  to 
ioyne  vs  strongly  together.  God  grant  vnto  your  maiestie  long  and  happy 
felicity  in  earth,  and  perpetuall  in  heauen.  Dated  in  England,  in  oar 
famous  citie  of  London,  the  25  day  of  the  moneth  of  April,  in  the  yere  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  5523,  and  of  our  Lord  and  God  Jesus  Christ  1561, 
and  otouT  reigne  the  third." — Hakluyt's  Voyaget^  vol.  i.  p.  381. 

*"  It  is  the  usage  in  Persia  at  this  day,  and  always  has  been,  to  eat  and 
sleep  on  the  same  carpet  on  which  they  sit ;  they  are  therefore  kept  per- 
fectly clean ;  and  it  is  usual  for  every  person  to  leave  their  shoes,  slippers, 
or  boots,  at  the  threshold,  and  put  on  a  pair  of  doth  slippers :  these  were 
probably  what  was  sent  to  Mr.  Jenkinson,  whose  religious  feeHngs  may 
have  led  hhn  to  mistake  attention  for  insult. 
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the  others  were  either  oonflned  or  employed  io  distant 
governments.  Hyder,  taking  advantage  of  this,  seised  the 
paboe  and  treasures,  and  proclaimed  himself  king  ".«^  It 
was  the  usage  for  the  Suiikvean  monarchs  to  commit  their 
sons  to  the  charge  of  powerful  chiefs  of  tribes,  in  order  to 
create  divisions  favorable  to  their  own  security:^  Their 
narrow  poUcy,  anxious  only  for  the  present,  was  careless 
about  the  future  evils  of  thu  dangerous  system.  The  chief 
of  the  Oostftjaloo,  who  had  the  charge  of  Hyder  Meersa, 
was  anxiouf  for  his  elevation ;  but  those  of  the  tribes  of 
AffshAr  and  Cherkus  warmly  espoused  the  interests  of  Ismul 
Meerxa,  the  fourth  son  of  TAmAsp,  who  at  his  death  was 
confined  in  the  fort  of  Kidike  *• 

Hyder,  if  he  had  known  how  to  use  his  advantages,  from 
being  on  the  spot  and  commanding  the  treasures  of  the 
kingdom,  would  have  established  himself  on  the  throne; 
but  he  was  duped  by  the  favorite  sultftnAh  '  of  the  deceased 
monarch.  Thid  lady,  the  sister  of  Shftmkil,  chief  of  the 
Cherkus,  had  long  been  all-powerful  in  the  interior  ot  the 
palace ;  but  the  death  of  TAmAsp  placed  her  at  the  mercy 
of  Hyder  Meersa,  who,  from  her  conduct  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, when  the  king  was  very  ill,  ought  to  have  been  con» 
vinced  that  she  was  his  enemy.  Fearing  this,  she  sought 
him  the  moment  his  fatlier  expired,  and,  throwing  herself 
at  his  feet,  hailed  him  novcreign  of  Persia.  *^  Account  me,* 
she  exclaimed,  '*  your  truest  as  I  am  your  first  slave  !** 
Hyder,  delighted  at  this  act  of  ready  submission,  replied, 
*^  If  you  will  but  gain  your  brother,  I  am  secure.'**  '*  Let 
me  9eek  him,*  she  cried,  **  and  be  assured  of  success  ^'* 
Orders  were  instantly  given  to  permit  her  to  depart.     She 

*  Zahd-id.Tiuirikh. 

*  Tkb  fort,  which  teraii  to  haw  br«a  umd  m  a  ttate  priton,  it  brfierfd 
hy  the  P«nian  with  whom  I  rrad  the  Aubm-aurah,  to  he  the  modcni 
ShMhih. 

*  Her  naaie  waa  Peri-Kh&ii  KhAaiim  i  the  was  alike  eelfhrateil  far  her 
beauty  and  ahility. 

1  Zttbd-oUTuarikh. 
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found  her  brother,  with  whom  she  concerted  the  means  of 
destroying  the  prince  by  whom  she  had  been  so  rashly 
trusted;  and  who,  in  consequence  of  her  intrigues,  was 
massacred  before  his  friends  could  assemble. 

Ismail  was  proclaimed  king  the  moment  his  brother  was 
slain;  and  messengers  were  sent  to  convey  him  from  a 
prison  to  a  throne.  The  short  reign  of  this  unworthy 
prince  was  marked  by  debauchery  and  crime.  The  ref)el- 
lion  of  one  of  his  cousins.  Sultan  Hussein  Meerza,  who  held 
the  government  of  Candahar,  deterred  him  for  some  time 
tram  following  the  dictates  of  his  cruel  disposition.  He 
feared,  before  the  crown  was  fixed  upon  his  brow,,  to 
commit  acts  which  might  alienate  his  subjects;  but  .the 
instant  he  was  released  by  the  death'  of  Hussein  from 
apprehension  of  a  contest,  he  directed  the  massacre  of  all 
the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  at  Eazveen,  except  Aly 
Meerza,  whose  life  was  spared,  but  even  he  was  deprived 
of  sight. 

Mahomed  Meerza',  the  eldest  son  of  T&masp,  had  never 
been  considered  a  competitor  for  the  throne,  on  account  of 
a  natuVal  weakness  in  his  eyes,  which  rendered  him  almost 
blind,  and  was  supposed  to  incapacitate  him  for  exercising 
the  sovereign  functions:  but  he  had  been  employed  during 
his  father^s  life  as  Governor  of  Khorassan,  and,  when 
removed  from  that  station,  had  been  appointed  to  Shirae, 
whither  he  had  gone  with  his  eldest  son,  Humz&  Meerza, 
leaving,  by  desire  of  T£mfisp,  another  son  named  Abbas, 
then  an  infant  at  the  breast,  as  nominal  Governor  of  Kho- 
rassan, under  the  tutelage  of  Aly  Eooli  EhanS  a  nobleman 
of  high  rank".    Ismail  did  not  think  himself  secure  upon 

'  Sultan  HuBtein  Meerza  proclaimed  himself  king.    He  saw  this  measnre 
was  disagreeable  to  some  of  his  chief  officers,  and  therefore  determined  to 
poison  them  at  a  banquet ;  but  the  cup,  through  mistake  or  design,  was  first 
served  to  himself,  and  he  died  the  victim  of  his  own  treachery. 
.    *  This  prince  is  often  called  Khodah-bundah,  or  ^^  the  slave  of  God.*' 

'  Aly  Kooli  Khan  was  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Shamloo. 

>  Zubd-ul-Tuarikh. 
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the  throne,  until  be  had  shun  Mahomed  Meeraui  and  all  his 
family.  Orders  to  that  effect  were  sent  on  the  twelfth  of 
Ramaian  to  Shiraz ;  and  Aly  Kooli  .was  directed  to  put 
to  death  the  young  Abbas :  a  second  order',  of  the  most 
peremptory  nature,  commanded  the  instant  execution  of  this 
infant ;  but  the  powerful  chief  was  led  by  suptotition  to 
defer  obeying  the  cruel  mandate,  till  the  sacred  month  of 
Ramazan  had  passed.  This  short  respite  preserved  the 
life  of  a  prince  destined  to  become  the  glory  of  Persia ;  for 
a  breathless  messenger^  from  KazTeen  readied  Herat  oa 
the  last  day  of  that  month,  and  announced  to  Aly  Kooli 
the  death  of  Ismail,  who  had  expired  on  the  thirteenth,  the 
day  after  the  order  for  the  murder  of  Abbas  was  despatched 
Another  express  had  been  sent  to  Shiraz,  and  arrived  within 
an  hour  of  the  t'mie  appointed  for  the  execution  of  Mahomed 
Meerza  and  his  other  children. 

The  manner  ai  IsmaiFs  death  marked  his  vile  and  de- 
bauched character  still  more  than  his  life.  Having  drunk 
very  freely,  he  went,  as  was  his  habit,  disguised  into  the 
dty.  His  companion  was  a  confectioner;  and  they  had 
rambled  together  till  near  morning,  when  the  king  retired 
to  take  some  rest  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  his  frieod^s 
bouse.  His  servants,  who  were  not  unaccustomed  to  these 
excursions,  heard  in  the  morning  where  he  was,  and  assem« 
bled  at  the  confectioner^s  house  ;  but  the  dpor  of  the 
chamber  in  whicli  the  king  slept  was  locked  innde,  and  no 
one  dared  to  disturb  him.  They  became  alarmed  at  his 
not  waking,  and  made  tlieir  fears  known  to  his  sister ;  who 
immedi^Iy  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  directed  the  door  to 
be  taken  off  its  hinges.  When  they  entered  tlie  room, 
Ismail  was  found  quite  dead ;  and  his  companion,  Hussein 
Beg,  lying  near  him,  almost  senseless  from  intoxication '• 
This  man  was   immediately  roused ;  from  his  evidence  it 

>  Zubd^l-Tumrikh. 

f  MahomMl  Dejtirloo,  an  agent  oC  Aly  Kooli  Khan,  waa  thm  mcmngtr. 

>  ZobdHil-Tttahkh. 

Vol.  I.  « 
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appeared  that  the  kiog  had  taken,  in  addition  to  the  wine, 
a  greater  quantity  than  usual  of  opium ;  and  some  suspi- 
cions were  excited  from  hi^  declaring^  that  the  small  boit  in 
which  the  king  kept  his  preparation*  of  this  drug  was 
brought  to  him  open,  whereas  it  was  generally  shut.  The 
.confectioner  added  that  he  had  remarked  this  to  Ismail, 
irho  replied,  it  was  of  no  consequence,  as  a  confidential 
female  servant  had  opened  it  in  his  presence^.  This  dr- 
eumstance  gave  rise  to  a  belief  that  he  had  been  poisoned ; 
but  the  joy  all  felt  in  being  released  from  so  depraved  a 
tyrant,  prevented  any  further  inquiry. 

Mahomed  Meerza  was  instantly  proclaimed  king.  His 
first  act  was  to  put  the  chief  of  the  Cherkus  and  his  sister 
to  death:  which  was  not  more  necessary  as  a  punishment 
for  their  crimes,  than  to  secure  himself  dgainst  their  hos- 
tility. Persia  was  invaded  the  year  after  he  ascended  the 
throne,  by  the  Turks,  the  Usbegs,  and  the  Tartars  of 
Kapchack.  None  of  them,  however,  made  any  serious 
impression ;  and  the  leader^  of  the  latter,  who  had  attacked 
Ghilan,  was  defeated,  made  prisoner,  and  afterwards  mur- 
dered. This  act  of  cruelty  was  revenged  next  year  by  a 
more  successful  irruption  of  the  same  tribe.  The  brodier 
of  the  chief  who  had  been  slain,  surprised  Shirwan,  and 
killed  the  governor  and  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

Sultan  Mahomed  Meerza,  sensible  of  his  own  inefficiency, 
intrusted  the  whole  charge  of  the  empire  to  his  vizier, 
Meerza  Soliman ;  and  he  was  confirmed  in  the  confidence 
he  bestowed  on  this  nobleman,  by  the  first  successes  of  his 
reign.  All  his  forrign  enemies  had  been  repelled ; '  Imd  two 
impostors  who  had  arisen  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions, 
and  personated  the  deceased  monarch,  Ismail,  had  been  de- 
feated, and  put  to  death.     We  may  judge,  however,  that 

*  The  Persian  name  of  ihe  preparation  is  Filaoon.    It  it  chiefly  opium, 
and  very  intoxicating. 
^  Zabd.nl.Ttiarikh. 

e  Hiinamewai  AdilGheiiAhi  thetuuneofUibroilisrafidsiwoess^ 
Mahomed. 
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the  country  wai  far  from  lettled,  when  mendioanl  pricito, 
SMuming  the  name  ot  to  despicable  a  monarch,  were  abk 
to  collect  numerous  bodies  of  adherents,  and  to  throw  the 
whole  kingdom  into  confusion^.     But  these  insignificaBt 
pretenders  had  hardly  been  overcome,  when  a  more  serious 
event  threatened  the  tranquillity  of  this  monarches  reign. 
The  nobles  of  Khorassan  had  advanced  to  Nishapore,  and 
proclaimed  his  youngest  son.  Abbas,  King  of  Persia.    Fully 
sensible   of  the  magnitude  of  this  danger,   he   instantly 
marched  to  Khorassan.     His  first  campmgn  was  passed  in 
an  ineflectual  effort  to  take  Turbut.     In  the  second,  he 
undertook  the  si^e  of  Herat,  which  was  defended  by  Abbas 
and  the  nobles  who  supported  him.     During  this  siege,  the 
Kilzel-bash  chiefs  with  Mahomed's  army  made  an  attempt 
to  assasnnate  Meersa  Soliman.     That  minister  fled  to  his 
sovereign  for  protection  :  but  he  was  pursued  by  his  powerful 
enemies,  who,  with  the  sfArit  of  feudal  arrogance,  toM  their 
king,  that  it  remained  for  him  instantly  to  decide  whether 
he  would  give  up  the  minister  to  their  vengeance,  or  see 
them  add  their  forces  to  those  of  his  son  Abbas.    The  weak 
Mahomed  chose  disgrace  rather  than  danger ;  and  he  aban** 
doned  Soliman,  who  was  immediately  put  to  death.     The 
confusion  which  this  event  caused  in  the  king's  councils, 
Ibroed  him  to  retreat,  and  his  after-life  was  a  series  of  mia. 
fortunes. 

One  author*  informs  us,  that  the  excesses  in  which  this 
prince  indulged,  when  at  Talnreez,  made  Mahomed  Khan, 
the  chief  of  the  Turkomans  of  the  tribe  of  Tukukio,  remon- 
strate,  in  a  very  finee  tone,  on  the  consequences  of  his  intem« 
pcrance.  The  king,  stung  with  reproaches  which  he  knew 
he  had  merited,  sought  the  life  of  the  person  who  had  uttenNl 
them.  Mahomed  Khan  at  first  fled,  but  soon  returned  to 
court,  and  presented  himself  before  the  offended  monarch 

<  Zubd-ul-Tiurikh. 
•  ZtOMUiUTiuuiklu 

St 
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with  a  sword  suspended  from  his  neck  ^  It  wa$  not  doubted, 
that  so  extraordinary  a  mark  of  humble  penitence  in  a  man 
of  high  birth  and  rank,  whose  only  crime  was  an  imprudent 
zeal,  would  have  led  to  his  restoration  to  favour ;  but  the 
timid  dare  not  forgive ;  and  though  Sultan  Mahomed  pre- 
tended to  grant  a  pardon,  and  only  ordered  Mahomed  Khan 
to  be  imprisoned,  he  subsequently  put  him  to  death  ' :  and, 
by  that  cruel  and  ungenerous  action,  provoked  the  hostility 
of  the  tribe  of  Tukuloo. 

These  internal  troubles  encouraged  the  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople to  invade  Persia.  Osman  Pacha,  a  general  of 
high  reputation,  was  sent  into  that  country  with  a  large 
army,  and  took  Tabreez ;  while  the  king  was  enjoying  his 
summer  residence  in  the  cool  valleys  which  border  on  the 
lofty  mountain  of  Sahund  ^.  He  immediately  collected  all 
the  troops  he  could,  and  advanced  to  fi&smeitch,  a  small 
town  near  Tabreez ;  and  commenced  a  war  of  skirmishes, 
with  a  view  of  keeping  the  enemy  in  check,  till  he  could 
assemble  sufficient  numbers  to  venture  a  general  action. 
Orders  were  despatched  in  every  direction :  but  the  chiefs, 
as  they  advanced  to  join  the  royal  standard,  communicated 
their  grievances  to  each  other,  and  agreed,  that  unless  the 
king  would  remove  some  conBdential  ministers,  whom  they 
deemed  unworthy  favorites,  they  would  not  grant  him  their 
aid.  The  monarch  was  firm ;  or  rather  they  who  had  com- 
plete power  over  his  mind,  would  not  consent  to  their  own 
disgrace  and  ruin ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  besides 
the  usurpation  of  Ehorassan  by  Abbas,  the  invasion  of 
Aderbijan,  and  the  capture  of  Tabreez  by  the  Turks, 
Mahomed  saw  himself  involved  in  a  civil  war  with  those  ou 
whose  support  he  had  chiefly  depended  K 

'  This  mode  of  begging  clemency  is  the  most  hamble,  and  is  consequently 
deemed  by  proud  and  barbarous  men  the  most  disgraceful.  It  sigrnifies,  >'  I 
approach  you  as  a  criminal  deserving  death,  and  bring  myself  the  weapon 
you  may  use." 

t  Zubd.ul.Tuarikh. 

"»  Zubd-ul.Tuarikh. 

t  2abd.ul.Tuarikh. 
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The  death  of  Osman  Pacha  at  this  period  ooearioned 
the  retreat  of  the  Turkish  army;  but  a  strong  garrison  was 
left  in  Tabreez,  and  it  was  necessary  to  besiege  it,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  insubordinate  chiefs''  were  to  be  re- 
duced. The  valour  of  Humzi  Meerza,  the  eldest  son  of 
Mahomed,  extricated  his  weak  father  from  his  difficulties. 
He  compelled  the  rebel  chieftains  to  submit;  and  on  finding 
that  he  could  not  take  Tabrees  by  assault,  crossed  the 
A  raxes,  and  carried  devastation  into  the  Turkish  provinces 
beyond  it ;  which  forced  the  Turks  to  consent  to  a  peace. 
But  this  gleam  of  good  fortime  soon  vanished.  Humzft 
Meerza  fell  under  the  blow  of  an  assassin.  He  was  stabbed 
by  a  dill^k^  or  barber,  when  in  his  private  apartments;  and 
the  murderer  effected  his  escape.  This  event  was  fiital  to 
Sultan  Mahomed  Meerza.  His  fortunes  had  been  for  many 
years  upheld  by  the  character  of  his  eldest  son,  and  his 
power  terminated  at  the  death  of  that  prince  ". 

'  They  had  Uken  a  prinee  of  the  famQy  of  SnillBe,  caDod  T4iiili|i,  out  of 
pciioa,  and  proclaimed  him  king. 

*  The  name  of  thiA  person  wai  Hoodee.  He,  no  doubt,  was  only  an  in. 
stniroent.  The  Universal  History  ascribes  this  murder  to  Ismail,  the 
hrother  of  Hnmxi  Meerxa :  but  the  same  authority  infornit  us,  that  HunnA 
If  eerxa  was  upon  the  throne,  and  that  Ismail  succeeded  him.  I  must  re/ect 
these  facts,  which  are  fp^en  on  the  uncertain  authority  of  European  travel- 
lert,  and  follow  the  distinct  and  authentic  account  in  the  Zubd^uUTuarikh ; 
the  author  of  which,  however,  as  the  historian  of  the  family,  might  pass 
orer  in  silence  the  suspicions  that  fell  on  Abbas  on  this  occasion,  or  rather 
oo  those  in  whose  hands  ho  was  then  a  pageant.  Father  Anthouy  de 
OoTToa,  an  Augustin  friar,  sent  as  eniroy  by  Philip  II.  of  Portugal  to 
Persia,  declares,  that  Abbas  ioU  kirn  that  his  brother,  Ilumzi  Meena,  was 
murdered  by  the  Mahomedans  on  account  of  his  partiality  to  C*hristians. 

*  Sir  Anthony  Hherley,  and  all  the  European  tniTellers  who  riaited  the 
Court  of  Persia  a  few  years  after  this  erent,  state,  that  thenmrd«rof 
Uumxa  Meena  took  place  after  the  death  of  hb  father,  and  that  he  was 
King  of  Persia  wbrn  he  was  slain.  It  seems  hardly  passible  that  the 
anthor  of  the  ZuM-uUTuarikh,  who  was  minister  to  Abbot  the  8ecoiid, 
pould  be  misuken  in  such  a  fact  s  and  he  could  have  no  motive  for  omitting 
the  name  of  this  gallant  prince  in  his  list  of  Persian  kings.  The  diflbmice 
between  oriental  and  European  writers  is  only  to  be  reoondJed  by  ■ippmiii^ 
that,  as  Alahoined  Khodah-bundak  was  for  the  few  iMt  jmn  of  hia  Ul^ 
from  blindncst  nod  weakncv  of  character,  incapablt  of  fftk$f  and  had 
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We  are  informed  by  all  the  historians  of  Abbas,  that 
before  the  death  of  Hummel  Meeteai  repei^ted  orders  had 
been  sent  for  that  prince  to  repair  to  the  court  ot  his  fathert 
but  though  he  always  prcrfessed  a  disposition  to  obedience, 
the  high  noUes  who  governed  Khorassan  in  his  name  refused 
to  permit  his  departure  °.  A  prince  of  the  blood  royal» 
they  alleged)  was  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  tran^ 
quillity  of  the  province,  which,  they  asserted,  would  be 
exposed  to  imminent  danger  if  he  left  it.  Mahomed  tried 
the  ^cpedient  of  appointing  powerful  nobles  to  relieve  those 
who  thus  evaded  his  orders;  but  his  officers  returned  with- 
out being  able  to  establish  themselves,  and  Khorassan  may 
be  considered  an  independent  government  during  the  whole 
of  his  reign.  This  state  of  affairs  produced  great  confusion* 
Aly  Kooli  Khan  and  MuTshud  Eooli  Khan,  two  powerful 
chiefs  of  KuzeUbash  tribes,  had  united  their  strength,  on 
the  plea  of  protecting  Abbas,  but  with  the  real  design  of 
establishing  their  own  power ;  for  the  young  prince  appears 
to  have  been  a  mere  pageant  in  their  hands.  The  union  of 
these  haughty  and  ambitious  nobles  could  not  be  permanent* 
The  friends  soon  became  rivals ;  and  an  action  ensued,  in 
which  Murshud  Kooli  Khan  was  victorious.  The  young 
prince,  at  tlie  commencement  of  this  engagement,  was  with 
Aly  Kooli.  His  horse  was  shot  during  the  heat  of  the 
battle ;  and  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  lo^ng  his  life ; 
but  the  victorious  tribe  of  Oostajaloo,  as  soon  as  they  saw 
the  representative  of  the  sacred  family  of  Sufiee  in  distress, 
stopped  the  pursuit,  and  threw  themselves  at  his  feet ;  nor 

resigned  all  power  to  his  son,  the  latter  wm  conceived  by  foreigners  to  be  the 
actual  lovereign.  Sir  Anthony  Sherley,  who  mentions  Humzi  Meensa 
being  slain  by  a  barber,  informs  us  that,  after  his  death,  the  meoesaion  of 
■Abbas  was  oppoaed  by  a  faction  of  ambitious  diiefs. 

Olearus,  the  author  of  the  Ambassador's  Travels,  says  that,  HumzA  Meem 
reigned  eight  months,  and  his  brother  and  successor,  Ismail,  an  equal  period. 
Yet  the  same  author,  who  thus  makes  a  lapse  of  sixteen  months  between 
Mahomed  Khodah-bundah  and  his  son  Abbas,  states  tliat  the  former  died 
and  the  latter  ascended  the  thnme  A.D.  1685. 

"  2«M^.Tuarilch.  '  • 
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did  the  pride  of  triumph  pwreat  Adr  Ifidrr  from  humbling 
himaelf  befora  Abbts^  with  whom  he  iramcdietdy  prooeeded 
te  MlMhed^ 

It  hee  already  been  itated  that  the  ofaiefs  of  Khorammi 
had  proehuaoed  Abbea  kiag  of  Pcnia,  and  that  Bfahomed 
JDiodah4Mmdah  completely  failed  ia  hkcfibrt  to  rn  ettnhKih 
hit  authority  in  that  prorinoe^.  The  confurion  which  eo- 
•oed  at  the  death  of  Humsi  Meena,  led  Munhud  Kooii 
Khan  to  march  with  the  prince  direct  to  Kaaveen,  which  he 
took  pome  Minn  of  without  uppoiition  <•  A  great  number  td 
the  inhahitanfe  were  loldiert  in  the  royal  army,  and  had  ao* 
companied  Mahomed  to  Shiraz^  where  he  had  proceeded  to 
auppreM  a  rebellion.  The  tibope  of  Abbaa  were  directed 
to  lodge  themeeWes  in  the  dwellings  of  the  abeenteet ;  and 
a  proclamation  was  iasuedf  stating  that  the  houaest  families, 
and  property  of  all  persons  who  did  not  return  to  Kasveen 
within  a  limited  period,  should  belong  to  the  soldiers.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  disaoay  produced  by  this  measure; 
aod  the  unfortunate  Mahomed  %  to  whom  none  were  per- 
aooally  attached,  was  deserted  by  every  inhabitant  of  Kaa- 
▼een  in  his  army. 

The  Usbegs  invaded  Khorassan  immediately  after  Abbas 
left  tt«  They  besieged  Herat,  which,  after  a  defence  of 
nine  months,  fell  into  their  hands.  Its  governor,  Aly  Kocrfi 
Khan,  and  several  other  chiefs  of  consequence,  were  put  to 
death,  and  the  dty  plundered.  After  this  no  opposition 
was  made  to  their  ravages,  and  all  Khorassan  was  hdd  waste. 
Abbasi  who  had  been  embarrassed  by  the  war  with  the 
Turks,  hastened  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  that  he  might  march  against  the  Usbegs. 

•  ZubdMil-TuArikh. 

»  The  MUlMr  of  dM  Aulnm-annli  dsiei  the  dgffdau  of  AMti  in  A.H. 
iSa,  t«D  y^B  Iftltr  Uum  Um  ZuM-o^TiMriklk 
«  Zubd-ul.Tuarikh. 

*  This  watmatA  b  mmwtt  ■ftgrnaiai  mmAtmrni  t  be  4ied,  sni  owd,  no 
4oabt,  tho  good  f ortuno  of  a  nAtural  dMth  to  hit  oompkle  indBdsaey,  flsi 
tho  aiilT«itl  oootsoipi  ia  which  ht  ww  held. 
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But  though  be  advanced  as  far  as  Mushed,  his  attentioii 
appears  to  have  been  more  directed  to  establishing  his  own 
authority,  than  to  attacking  the  enemies  of  bis  country. 
Murshud  Kooli  Khan,  from  the  moment  of  his  victory  over 
Aly  Eooli,  had  exercised  ail  the  functions  of  a  sovereign. 
The  mind  of  Abbas  was  not  framed  to  be  contented  with 
the  name  of  power.  Impatient  of  his  condition,  he  had  re- 
course perhaps  to  the  only  remedy  which  he  could  adopt ; 
and  the  death  of  Murshud  Eooli,  who  was  slain  a  few  days 
after  the  army  entered  Khorassan*,  gave  him  the  possession 
jof  an  authority  which  he  never  afterwards  suffered  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  another. 

Some  events  compelled  tlie  king  to  return  to  his  capital, 
without  an  attempt  to  recover  Herat;  and  he  contented 
himself  with  leaving  a  garrison  at  Mushed,  which  was  soon 
afterwards  attacked  by  Abdul  Momeen  Ehan^  the  chief  of 
the  Usbegs.  Abbas,  the  moment  he  heard  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  this  sacred  city  ^,  marched  to  its  relief; 
Jbut  he  was  taken  violently  ill,  and  confined  for  fifty  days  at 
Teheran ;  during  which  his  enemies  accomplished  th^  ob- 
ject ;  Mushed  was  taken,  and  given  over  to  the  fury  of  a 
savage  army,  by  whom  almost  all  its  inhabitants  were  put 
to  the  sword  '•  The  news  of  this  dreadful  event,  combined 
with  the  alarming  state  of  the  king's  health,  threw  tlie  whole 
jkingdom  into  confusion ;  and  Abbas  was  occupied  for  some 
time  after  bis  recovery  in  restoring  internal  tranquillity. 
An  Ameer,  of  the  name  of  Yacoob  Ehan,  had  usurped  the 
government  of  Fars.  Dreading  the  king's  indignation,  he 
shut  himself  up  in  the  Hill-fort  of  Istakhr ;  but  was  taken, 
and  put  to  death.    After  suppressing  this  rebellion,  the 

*  Zubd'ul-Tuarikli. 

*  This  ruler  was  the  son  of  Abd(illA  Ehhn.^Zubd^ul-Tuarikh. 

^  The  tomb  of  the  eighth  Imaum,  Aly  Rezi,  is  in  this  dty;  which  is 
therefore  deemed  sacred. 

*  The  author  of  the ,  Aulum-iaurah  states   that  Mushed  was  sadced 
A.H.  998, 
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moDarch  returned  to  Kasreen  by  the  circuitoiis  route  of 
Yezdy. 

The  Turkish  troops  now  began  to  collect  on  the  frontier; 
and  Shah  Abbas,  in  order  to  watch  their  morements,  had 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Kur,  or  Cyrus",  which  flows 
throuf^  Teflis,  the  capital  of  Greorgia.  Previous  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  an  event  occurred  which  marked 
the  character  of  this  prince.  As  he  was  one  day  standing 
near  the  river  with  two  or  three  of  his  £svorite  generals, 
some  Turkish  officers  invited  them  to  cross,  and  partake  of 
their  hospitality.  The  king  went,  was  well  entertained, 
and  gave  in  his  turn  an  invitation  to  his  new  friends, 
which  they  readily  accepted.  **  We  will  attend  you  with 
pleasure,^  said  one  of  the  Turks,  *'  as  we  expect  you  will 
contrive  to  obtain  us  a  glance  at  your  young  monarch, 
whose  fame  is  already  far  beyond  his  years,  and  who  pro- 
mises to  attain  great  glory.*'  Abbas  smiled,  and  said  he 
would  do  his  utmost  to  gratify  th^  wishes.  When  they 
arrived  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  behaviour  of  the  Persians 
soon  convinced  them  that  their  guest  was  the  monarch  they 
so  much  desired  to  see.  Abbas  enjoyed  their  surprise; 
repaid  their  hospitality  by  the  most  sumptuous  entertain- 
ment, and  sent  them  back  loaded  with  presents  to  their  own 
lines  ^  The  activity  which  he  displayed  in  this  campaign, 
and  his  reduction  of  the  province  of  Ghilan,  the  chief  of 
which  was  attached^  to  the  Turkish  interest,  prevented  that 

y  Th«  author  of  the  Zuhd^-Tuarikh  tUtet,  that  the  kinfr  direelcd  his 
chief  afttronooier,  MooUah  Jellil,  to  make  an  eiuict  cakubtioo  of  the  time 
in  which  he  rode  from  Shiras  to  VenL  The  diitance  is  eighty-nine  fur- 
■nkhi,  or  three  hundred  and  three  milee,  three  furlonft,  and  sixty  yards, 
eonimtinf  the  lurtiikh  at  six  thooiand  yards.  The  king,  acoording  to  this 
author,  performed  the  jourury  in  twenty-icight  hours  and  thirty-nine  mi- 
nutes. 

•  Zubd.ul.Tuarikh. 

•  Zubd-uI-Tuarikh. 

^  Abhas  was  so  pniroked  by  the  npeaied  rebeUloos  of  this  intubordinate 
prorinee,  that  in  A.  IL  1002,  he  ordered  a  general  mMWcn  oC  Ita  iah»p 
bitanta. 
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miiiated  in  the  complete  defeat  of  these  inredete.  Their 
prince,  aeveral  of  thdr  brRvett  leaders,  and  great  numbers  of 
their  best  troops,  were  slain ;  while  the  rrmainder  only  saved 
themselves  from  the  same  fate  by  a  rapid  flight  across  the 
Oxus.  Ferh&d  Khan«  the  favorite  general  of  Abbasi  is  said 
to  have  behaved  ill  in  this  battle ;  and  all  his  former  semiua 
oould  not  preserve  him  from  the  rage  of  his  severe  ma8ter» 
who  put  him  to  death,  as  an  example t  to  others.  We  are 
informed  by  Sir  Anthony  Sherley  ^^  who  was  at  the  court  of 
Abbas  two  jrears  after  this  event,  that  this  nobleman  dengned 
to  sacrifice  his  monarch,  and  left  Abbas,  who  was  with  a 
small  part  of  his  army  in  advance,  to  be  overpowered :  but 
that  the  loyalty  and  vaknir  of  the  principal  leaders  under  his 
command  defeated  his  intentions.  In  disobedience  to  their 
general,  they  rushed  to  support  their  prince,  to  whom  they 
brought  at  once  relief  and  victory :  and  the  principal  of 
tfiese  chiefs,  Aly-verdi  Beg,  was  promoted  to  the  high  office 
that  had  been  long  enjoyed  by  Ferhid  Khan. 

This  great  victory  gave  Khorassan  a  long  respite  fron 
the  inroads  with  which  it  had  been  annually  afflicted ;  and 
that  province,  according  to  Persian  historians,  was  at  once 
honoured  and  defended  by  the  frequent  visits  of  Abbas, 
whose  increasing  devotion  was  shown  in  constant  pilgrim- 
ages* to  the  tomb  of  the  Imaum  Aly  RecS,  at  Mushed. 
While  the  presence  of  the  king  gave  prosperity  and  security 
to  Khorassan,  and  enabled  him  to  extend  his  territories  in 
that  direction  as  far  as  Bulkh,  his  generals  were  employed 
in  reducing  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  of  whidi 
Bahrein,  on  account  of  its  magnitude  and  vidnity  to  the 

•  M'«  %n  uM  k»y  miii#  Malinnmlin  hittdHaiw,  duit  the  waoamrA  had 
odier  mmirf*  for  thin  tereritr  t  that  F«rHA4  Khftn  nrt  wiUi  th*  mmui 
lot  of  favoritM ;   and  feVi  from  piwiiiinff  too  amch  <n  Um  immr  «# 

AblNN. 

^  Se«  hit  Trmrrii^  pp.  ao,  SI. 

*  The  kinir«  m  •  mark  of  hit  dtf^rockm,  waIkH  on  ane  otCMkn  with  aO 
kft  atkotn  frmn  Isfahan  to  Mtithftd  x  and  the  chief  aatroooam 
iistaaoe  with  a  mriag  fdXy  yarii  lonf.    It  waa  teai  lo  bs  mm 
sad  ninetTHiias  fcmkhi  i^tf^tm  ftrtefi  ■i'  a  hslf. 
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pearl  banks  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  was  deemed  the  meet 
valuable  conquest^.  The  whole  mountain  province  of  L&r, 
stretching  from  near  Shiraz  to  the  seaport  of  Gombroon, 
was  also  subdued ;  and  the  vanity  of  Abbas  was  flattered 
by  his  general,  Aly-verdi  Khan,  sending  among  the  captives 
Ibrahim  Khan,  the  chief  of  that  province,  who  boasted  a 
direct  descent  from  Goorgeen  Meelid  \  one  of  the  compa- 

k  Zubd-ul-Toarikh. 

1  We  read  in  the  Aulum-aorah  the  foUowing  acooant  of  this  family  ^— 
*'  In  the  Tiiarikh  Mubsoottah  it  is  written,  that  Goorgeen  MeeUd,  who 
was  one  of  the  Pehlwans  (or  Heros)  of  the  court  of  Kai  Khoosroo  (or  Cyrus,) 
was  the  ruler  of  LAr ;  and  that  province  has  remained  with  his  descendants* 
In  the  time  o{  the  Mulook-u-Tuaif,  (the  Arsaddae)  they  not  only  plundered 
other  provinces,  but  added  to  their  possessions.    Before  the  religion  of  Ala* 
homed,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  they  recognised  the  authority  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  particularly  djuing  the  dynasty  of  the  Ak&ser&h,  (the  name 
of  the  race  of  Nousheerwan ;)  but  afterwards  they  became  more  inde- 
pendent.   The  first  of  the  descendants  of  Goorgeen  Meelad  that  embraced 
the  faith  was  Irij,  who  took  the  name  of  Jul&ludeen ;  he  was  ruler  of  L4r  in 
the  time  of  Omar  Abd(il-Azeez,  one  of  the  last  caliphs  of  the  Benee  Omiee 
dynasty.    From  the  commencement  of  the  Suffavean  dynasty  till  the  present 
period,  (Shah  Abbas  the  Great*s  reign,)  they  had  tieen  obedient,  and  held 
the  office  of  Ameer-Dew&nee.    Noor-^^DAhir  Khan,  the  son  of  Abousheer- 
waan,  commonly  called  Shah  Adil,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Shah  Ismail,  was  the  W41y  of  L&r.     Noor-a-D&hir  died  in  the  reign  of 
Sultan  Mahomed  Khodah-bundah :  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ibrahim 
Khan,  who,  when  Shah  Abbas  marched  to  Shiraz  to  pum'sh  Vacoob  Khan, 
neglected  to  join  and  congratulate  him  as  he  passed  near  L&r.     The  king, 
enraged  at  this  neglect,  and  at  his  repeated  false  excuses  for  non-attendance, 
ordered  Aly-verdi  Khan,  ruler  of  Pars,  to  march  into  L4r.     Ibrahim  Khan 
was  unable  to  meet  Aly-verdi  in  the  field,  and  retired  into  the  Fort  of  Lftr : 
be  was,  however,  soon  obliged  to  surrender  himself  and  all  his  property  to 
the  leader  of  the  royal  army.    Among  his  property  was  found  a  crown  or- 
namented with  rich  jewels,  such  as  rubies  and  pearls ;  it  was  called  the  T&j 
Kai  Khoosroo,  or  *•  the  crown  of  Kai  Khoosroo,*  and  had  descended  regularly 
from  L&r,  the  son  of  Goorgeen  Aleelad,  to  Ibrahim  Khan,  all  of  whose 
ancestors  had  worn  it  as  a  diadem  propitious  to  their  rule.    The  city  of  L4r 
had  formerly  another  name.    It  is  said,  that  when  Goorgeen  died,  he  left  a 
son  called  LAr,  who  was  nominated  to  succeed  him,  and  the  city  was  called 
after  him ;  and  Kai  Khoosroo  invested  him  with  the  crown  that  has  been 
described,  which  had  remained  in  the  family  ever  since :  and  it  is  also  re- 
lated, that  when  Goorgeen  Meel&d  was  appointed  ruler  of  Lir,  he  remained 
encamped  on  the  outside  of  that  city  seven  years,  waiting  for  a  fortunate 
hour  to  make  his  entry.    This  the  astrologers^  at  the  expiration  of  that 
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nions  of  Roottum ;  and  who,  we  are  informed,  had  in  his 
possession  a  crown  that  once  belonged  to  Kai  Kboosroo  "*. 

Abbas  was  encouraged  by  these  successes  to  a  greater 
effort.  He  had  been  compelled  by  the  ntuation  of  his  king- 
dom to  preserve  peace  with  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople; 
but  he  could  hardly  deem  himself  the  monarch  of  Persia, 
while  that  sovereign  held  the  fort  of  Nahavund  in  one 
quarter  of  his  dominions,  and  Tabreex  and  Teflis,  with 
idmoat  the  whole  of  Aderbijan  and  Georgia,  in  another. 
The  misfortunes  of  his  great  ancestor,  Ismail,  and  the  almost 
uniform  success  of  the  Turks  in  their  wars  with  the  Per- 
sians, made  him  proceed  with  great  caution ;  and  our  opi- 
nion of  his  character  is  greatly  raised,  by  considering  the 
means  he  collected,  and  the  measures  he  adopted,  to  deliver 
the  finest  provinces  of  his  country  from  so  powerful  an 
enemy. 

The  most  extraordinary  events  are  often  traced  to  acci- 
dental causes;  but  we  should  not  hastily  detract  from  the 
claims  which  genius  always  has  upon  fortune.  The  faculty 
possessed  by  superior  minds  of  rendering  occurrences  deemed 
trivial  by  other  men  subservient  to  great  designs,  may  be 
compared  to  the  power  of  the  telescope  giving  magnitude  to 
objects  that  have  altogether  escaped  the  unaided  vision.  It 
was  at  this  period  of  his  reign  that  two  English  gentlemen, 
of  g(Kxl  family  and  military  reputation,  sought  the  court  of 
Abbas.  They  were  brothers ;  and  the  eldest,  Sir  Anthony 
Sherley,  gives  us  an  account  of  the  reasons  which  led  him  to 
travel  into  Persia.  He  had  been  encouraged  by  the  Earl 
of  Essex  to  proceed  with  some  soldiers  of  approved  valour 
to  aid  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
Pope".     The  struggle  was  decided  by  the  submission  of 

time,  ditoovered,  and  he  went  into  the  town  $  and  frocn  that  dat#,  which  is 
iMar  fcNir  thouiand  yean,  hi*  family  have  retained  their  rule  aa  chida, 
though  they  hare  uiually  paid  tribute  to  the  mooareht  at  Persia.*' 

"*  Zubd.ul-Tuarikh. 

•  Sir  Anthooy  itfMriey't  Tranrtk,  p.  i. 
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the  duke  brfcnre  the  English  knight  reached  -the  scene  of 
action;  but  the  noble  patron,  unwilling  that  one  whom 
he  had  selected  tor  such  an  enterprise  should  return,  after 
a  waste  of  '*  time,  money,  and  hope  V  without  effecting 
any  purpose,  proposed  to  Sir  Anthony  to  proceed  to  Per- 
sia; a  country,  which,  from  the  commerce  it  carried  on 
by  land  with  the  territories  of  Turkey  ^d  Russia,  and 
hy  sea  with  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  had  become  an 
object  of  some  attention  to  the  English  nation.  Sir  A»« 
thony's  companions  were  his  brother,  Sir  Robert  Sherley, 
and  twenty^six  followers,  '^  gallantly  mounted  and  richly 
fiumished '•'*  Among  the  latter  were  men  of  some  science: 
one  is  particularly  mentioned  as  being  skilled  in  the  art  of 
casting  cannon.  Sir  Anthony  Sherley  neither  had,  nor  as« 
sumed,  any  right  to  the  character  of  a  public  representative. 
He  reached  Kazveen  when  Abbas  was  in  Ehorassan ;  and 
when  the  monarch  returned  after  his  victory  oy»  the  Us« 
begs^  he  presented  himself  as  an  English  soldier  of  fortune, 
who,  hearing  of  the  great  fame  of  Abbas,  desired  the  ho- 
nour of  entering  his  service.  He  at  the  same  time  prc^** 
tiated  a  good  reception  by  a  handsome  presoit^.  The 
Persian  monarch,  pleased  and  flattered  by  the  occurrence, 
honoured  the  English  knight  by  a  distinguished  reception, 
gave  him  splendid  presents  %  and  promised  him  every » en- 
courag^nent. 
'   Aly-verdi  B^,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  command  of 

*  Sir  Anthony  Sherley*8  Travels,  p.  6. 
>  Parchai*8  Pilgrimt. 

4  Tliia  present  consisted ''  of  six  pair  of  pendants  of  exceeding  itar  ami* 
raids;  two  other  jewels  of  topazes ;  a  cup  of  three  pieces  set  in  gold,  and 
enamelled ;  a  salt,  a  fair  ewer  of  crystal,  covered  with  a  kind  of  ciit  work  of 
silver,  and  gilt,  the  shape  of  a  dragon.** — Sir  Anthony  Sh£RLET*8  TW- 
M^,  p.  6d.    ' 

*  The  present  given  by  the  king  was  ^^  one  thousand  tomins,  forty  honei, 
all  furnished,  two  with  ezoeeding  rich  saddles,  plated  with  gold,  and  eet 
with  rubies  and  turquoises ;  the  rest  either  plated  with  silver,  «r  vehet 
embroidered  and  gilt ;  sixteen  mules  and  twelve  eaaeb  laden  with  tents 
and  furniture  for  his  house  and  voyage.'*»-Sir  AKTHOirr  Shzbl£T*0 
Traveh,  p.  72. 
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Ae  wmy,  beetme  the  dcdared  friend  and  supporter  ef  the 
Europem  fkTorite ;  and  aU  hb  influence  wtt  exerted  to  repel 
the  attaeka  made  on  himbythoaeniiniateriwhowereadTetBe 
to  hostilitiea  with  Turkey,  and  who  repreaented  tfie  adrioe 
of  Sir  Anthony  Sherley  as  proceeding  from  the  treadieroas 
designs  of  a  secret  agent  ct  a  Christian  court,  wishing  to 
promote  its  own  interests  by  embroiling  true  belie?eis  in 
war.  But  Sir  Anthony  did  not  adrise  the  monarch  to 
engage  in  a  contest,  without  pointing  out  the  means  of 
rendering  it  successful.  He  offered  himself  as  the  instru- 
ment for  establishing  an  alliance  between  Abbas  and  the 
monarchs  of  Christendom ;  of  whom  Rodolph  the  Second^ 
tfDTereign  ot  Crermany,  was  at  that  period  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  emperor  of  Constantinople.  His  sincerity  was 
prored  by  his  leaving  his  brother,  Sir  Robert,  at  the  Persian 
court,  and  by  the  pains  he  took  to  instruct  the  Persians  in 
the  science  of  war.  The  new  corps  of  infantry  raised  by 
Abbas  to  make  himself  independent  of  his  turbulent  diieA, 
and  to  oppose  the  Turkish  janissaries,  probably  owed  their 
diacipline'  to  the  counsel  and  aid  of  the  two  Sherleys  and 
their  military  followers.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  they  not 
only  formed  this  force,  but  taught  the  Persians  the  use  of 
artillery. 
The  credentials^  which  Abbas  gave  to  Sir  Anthony  Sher* 

*  Tht  IbDowliif  ptwifB  from  a  mtoiorial  of  the  Trartli  of  Sir  tUkmt 
tbmUjy  writMn  by  a  eontcmporary,  mppean  to  prore  this  fact : — 

**  The  migfatk  Ottoman,  tarror  of  the  Christiaii  world,  quakath  of  a 
Sbvly  feoer,  and  girei  hopn  of  approaching  fatat :  the  prarailing  Peniaa 
hath  learned  Sherlrian  aru  of  war ;  and  he  which  before  knew  not  the  use 
wi  ordnance,  hath  now  fire  hundred  piecct  of  braaie,  and  liaty  thontand 
■Bikatiert :  to  that  they,  whkh  at  hand  with  the  sword  were  before  dread* 
lU  to  the  Turket,  now  alto,  in  remoter  blowee  and  tulfuriaa  art*,  are  grown* 
Ivrnde.**— PuacHAf*s  FUgrimt^  toL  U.  p.  1806. 

*  The  following  ia  an  EngUih  tranaUtum  of  this  document : — 

**  There  U  come  unto  me,  in  this  good  time,  a  principal!  gentleman,  (Sir 
Anthony  Shierlie,)  of  his  owne  free  will,  out  of  Europe,  into  thJem  parts  t 
■ad  al  yoa  princes  y  beleene  in  Jems  Christ,  know  you,  thai  ha  haih 
Miodship  baiwaetta  yoa  aad  ma;  whlsh  dasira  wa  had  aim 
gnnattidyhQtAarawM  bobs  thai  chm  isaska  thsway,aailo 
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ley,  are  perhaps  the  most  singular  by  which  any  public^ 
representative  was  ever  accredited.  They  were  addressed 
to  the  Christian  Sovereigns  of  Europe  ;  and  the  Mahomedan 
monarch  called  upon  all  the  princes  who  believed  in  Jesus 
to  embrace  his  friendship.  He  described  Sir  Anthony 
(whom  he  always  styled  Meerza  Antonio)  as  a  gentleman^ 
who  had  of  his  free  will  visited  Per^  ;  ^^  and  since  he  has 
been  with  me»^  said  Abbas,  ^'  we  have  daily  eaten  out  of 
one  dish,  and  drunk  of  one  cup,  like  two  brothers.^'  At 
the  same  time  that  he  furnished  him  with  these  credentials, 
he  granted  many  privileges  to  those  Christian  merchants 
who  might  choose  to  trade  with  Persia.  The  firman,  or 
grant",  gave  the  fullest  security  to  all  such,  both  as  to  the 

the  uaile  that  was  betwene  us  and  you,  but  onely  this  gentleman ;  who  at 
he  came  of  his  owne  free  will,  so  also  oppon  his  desire,  I  haue  sent  with  him 
a  chiefe  man  of  mine.  The  entertalnemeiit  which  that  prindpall  gentleman 
hath  had  with  me,  is,  that  daylie,  whils*t  he  hath  bin  in  thiese  partes,  we 
haue  eaten  togither  of  one  dysh,  and  drunke  of  one  cup,  like  two  breethren. 

*^  Therefore,  when  this  gentleman  comes  unto  you  Christian  princes,  you 
shall  credite  him  in  whatsoeuer  he  shall  demaunde,  or  he  shall  say,  as  mine 
owne  person :  and  when  this  gentleman  shall  haue  passed  \he  sea,  and  is 
entred  into  the  countrey  of  the  great  King  of  Muscouie,  (with  whom  we 
are  in  friendshippe  as  breethren,)  all  his  gouernuors,  both  great  and  small, 
shall  accompany  him,  and  use  him  with  all  favour,  unto  Mosco :  and  be- 
cause there  is  great  loue  betwene  you,  the  King  of  Mosco,  and  mee,  that 
wee  are  like  two  breethren,  T  haue  sent  this  gentleman  through  your 
cuntrey,  and  desire  you  to  fauour  his  passage,  without  any  hindrance.'*— 
Report  c/Sir  Anthony  Shehlet's  Journey,     London  £dition,  1600. 

*>  Copy  of  an  English  translation  of  the  Grant  gbtained  by  Sir  Anthony 
Sherley  from  Shah  Abbas,  for  all  Christians  to  trade  and  traffic  in  Persia :— . 

''  Our  absolute  commaundement,  will,  and  pleasure,  is,  that  our  cuntriei 
and  dominions  shall  be,  from  this  day,  open  to  all  Christian  people,  and  to 
their  religion :  and  in  such  sort,  that  none  of  ours,  of  any  condition,  shall 
presume  to  giue  them  any  euil  word.  And,  because  of  the  amitie  now 
ioyned  with  the  princes  that  professe  Christ,  I  do  giue  this  pattent  for  all 
Christian  marchants,  to  repaire  and  trafique,  in  and  through  our  dominions, 
without  disturbances  or  molestations  of  any  duke,  prince,  gouemour,  or 
captaine,  or  any,  of  whatsoeuer  office  or  qualitie,  of  ours ;  but  that  all  mer. 
chandize  that  they  shall  bring,  shall  be  so  priviledged,  that  none,  of  any 
dignitie  or  authoritie,  sliall  haue  power  to  looke  unto  it :  neyther  to  make 
inquisition  after,  or  stay,  for  any  use  or  person,  the  ualue  of  one  asper. 
Neyther  shall  our  reUgioo*  men,  of  whataoeiier  sort  they  be,  dare  ditturbe 


J 
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was  then  commanded  to  cover  as  large  a  space  of  ground  as 
he  possibly  could  with  his  numbers,  and  make  a  false  attack 
upon  them.  The  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  this  body  were 
no  sooner  observed  by  the  Turks,  who  were  advancing 
against  tlie  main  army  of  the  Persians,  than  their  general 
conceived  it  was  the  principal  attack,  and  that  it  was  directed 
against  the  camp,  which  had  been  left  almost  unguarded. 
A  great  portion  of  the  column  in  front  was  immediately 
detached  to  repel  it.  Regular  armies  alone  can  manoeuvre 
with  safety  during  the  heat  of  battle.  In  those  which  have 
no  discipline,  every  movement,  particularly  one  to  the  rear, 
is  certain  of  producing  confusion,  and  that  soon  becomes 
irremediable.  The  force  which  the  Turkish  general  had 
detached  was  supposed^  by  alinost  all  their  own  army,  and 
that  of  the  Persians,  to  have  fled®.  Abbas  seized  the 
moment  of  these  impressions  for  a  general  charge ;  and  his 
troops,  already  confident  of  success,  gained  an  easy  victory ' 
over  men  dismayed  by  the  supposed  desertion  of  their  com- 
rades. The  leaders  of  the  Turkish  army  did  all  that  per- 
sonal valour  could  to  recover  the  day,  and  the  numbers  of 
oflicers  of  high  rank  that  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners' 
prove  the  great  efforts  which  they  made :  but  all  was  in 
vain ;  the  overthrow  was  complete,  and  the  Turks  fled  in 
every  direction,  leaving  the  field  in  the  possession  of  the 
Persians  ^, 

The  action  was  hardly  over  before  sunset,  and  the  pur- 
suit continued  for  many  hours.  An  event  occurred  after 
this  victory,  alike  characteristic  of  the  time»;  and  of  the 
hero  by  whom  it  was  gained.  As  Shah  Abbas  sat  on  the 
field  of  battle,  carousing  with  his  chief  officers  anj  ^me  of 
the  principal  captives,  a  man  of  uncommon  staturX  and 
soldier-like  appearance  was  led  past  by  a  youth,  who  Kjad 

•  Zubd.ul-Tuarikh. 

'  Sir  Robert  Sherley  attended  the  Persian  monarch  in  this  action,  and       \ 
received  three  wouads — Puechas's  Pilgrims^  vol.  ii.  p.  1806.  \ 

f  Five  p&chAs  were  taken,  and  the  same  number  were  slain. 
•   •»  Zubd-ul-Tuarikli.    Anthoine  de  Gowea. 
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just  made  him  prisoner.  The  kinp  demanded  who  he  was. 
"  I  belong  to  the  Kurd  family  of  Mookree,'*  said  the  captive. 
The  king  happened  to  have  an  officer  of  the  bouse  of 
Mookrec  in  his  service,  of  the  name  of  Roostum  Beg,  who 
he  knew  had  a  blood  feud  with  the  family  of  tlie  prisoner. 
**  Deliver  that  captive  to  Roostum  Beg,"  said  the  king ; 
but  that  chief  refused  to  receive  him.  **  I  hope  your 
majesty  will  pardon  me,"  he  said ;  "my  honour,  it  is  true, 
calls  for  his  blood,  but  I  have  made  a  vow  never  to  take 
advantage  of  an  enemy  who  is  bound,  and  in  distress ^*' 
This  noble  and  generous  speech  seemed  to  reflect  upon  the 
king,  who,  in  his  irritation,  called  to  the  captain  of  the 
guanls  to  strike  off  the  head  of  the  prisoner.  The  gigantic 
Kurd,  the  moment  he  heanl  this  command,  broke  the  cords 
with  which  he  was  fettered,  drew  his  dagger,  and  darted 
upon  Abl)as.  A  struggle  ensued ;  and,  in  the  general 
hurry  of  all  to  aid  their  sovereign,  every  light  was  extin- 
guished, and  no  one  dared  to  strike  in  the  dark,  lest  he 
should  pierce  the  monarch  instead  of  his  enemy  ^.  After  a 
moment  of  inexprefsible  horror,  all  were  relieved  by  hearing 
the  king  twice  exclaim,  •*  I  have  seized  his  hand  !  I  have 
seized  his  hand  !  "^  Onler  was  restored,  and  lights  brought. 
The  brave  captive  was  slain  by  a  hundred  swords;  and 
Abbas,  who  had  wrested  the  dagger  from  his  hand,  reseated 
himself  in  the  assembly,  and  continued  (according  to  his 
historian  * )  *•  to  drink  goblets  of  pure  wine,  and  to  receive 
the  heads™  of  his  enemies,  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night." 

In  the  interval  between  this  gn»at  victory  and  his  death. 
Shah  Abbas  not  only  kept  the  Turks  in  complete  check, 
but  recovered  all  the  territories  wliich  they  had  l)efore  taken 

*  Ajiid  oil  dntt  bdnti.  Dittreuefl  and  hand'b<mnH  are  the  ItrvM  in  the 
orif^tnml. —  'AubH-ul-  Tuarikh, 

*■  Zuhd-uUTuarikh. 

'  Anthoine  de  (f«%v«i,  p.  HOI. 

"*  It  ba.4  always  Xmen  tUf  rustam  of  thf  King*  of  Penia  to  nc9trr  the 
hfiU  of  their  enemiet,  and  is  ao  at  thU  mooient.  M'c  are  told  hj  Antboiiie 
de  (lovvea,  that  thote  bruught  to  the  ktiif  on  thit  occmIoq  ■miwnfi'il  to 
twenty  thousand  fire  hundred  and  forty^fire.— P.  SOUL 
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from  Persia.  They  were  successively  driven  from  their 
poasessioQs  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  from  Aderbijan, 
Georgia*  Kurdistan,  Bagdad,  Moossul,  and  Diarbekir,  all 
of  which  were  reannexed  to  the  Persian  empire.  The  Turks 
made  several  efforts  to  preserve  their  conquests,  and,  on  one 
occasion,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Tartars  of  Eap- 
chack:  but  their  united  forces  received  a  complete  defeat  ° 
from  the  Persian  general,  KSrachce  Khan;  and  this  action, 
which  was  fought  near  Shiblee^,  a  small  caravansary  between 
Sultaneah  and  Tabreez,  was  the  last  of  any  consequence 
which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Abbas. 

The  courts  of  Isfahan  and  Constantinople  continued, 
during  the  whole  of  this  reign,  to  carry  on  amicable  nego- 
tiations ;  but  although  peace  was  often  proclaimed,  it  never 
prevented  hostilities  when  the  slightest  prospect  of  advan- 
tage invited  an  attack.  The  usual  mode  was  to  encourage 
the  p&chas,  or  governors  of  the  frontier  provinces,  to  com- 
mence aggressions ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Turkey  or  King 
of  Persia  either  disclaimed  or  supported  tlicse  acts  as  policy 
dictated:  the  fact  was,  that  the  ambition  of  both  sove- 
reigns was  inflamed  and  seconded  by  the  bigotry  of  their 
subjects,  who  desired  war,  to  vent  the  feelings  of  hatred  in- 
spired by  their  opposite  belief.  The  Sheah  historians  of 
this  period  dwell  with  satisfaction  on  the  most  cruel  a^ts, 
^hen  a  Soonee  is  the  sufferer;  and  hardly  ever  relate  the 
death  of  a  Turkish  leader  without  devoting  his  soul  to  hell, 
as  the  fit  mansion  for  all  such  heretics.  The  recovery  of 
Bagdad,  of  NujuiF,  Kerbelah,  Cazmeen,  and  Samrab,  were 
more  gratifying  to  the  Persians  than  all  the  other  conquests 

"  The  PAchis  of  Van  and  Erzeroom  were  slain  in  this  action.  The 
Turkish  general,  Huleel  Pdch4«  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Paul  Pinder,  ambaanador 
from  the  King  of  England  at  Constantinople,  claims  a  victory  over  Kirachee 
Khan,  whom  he  describes  as  abandoning  Tabreez  to  be  sacked  by  the 
Turkish  army  (Purchases  Pilgrims,  vol.  ii.  p.  1613).  He  admits,  however, 
that  in  the  subsequent  action  at  Shiblee,  some  of  his  army  fell ;  which,  in 
Buch  a  document,  is  acknowledging  a  defeat. 

o  Zubd.ul.Tuarikh. 
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of  Abbas.  At  these  sacred  places  are  interred  the  re- 
mains of  Aljj  and  of  several  among  bis  immediate  descend- 
ants. 

Shah  Abbas  used  all  means  to  increase  that  religious  re- 
spect with  whicli  he  was  regarded  by  his  subjects;  and 
when  we  consider  the  enthu^sm  of  the  age,  his  claims  as 
inheriting  the  mantle  of  the  saints  of  Ardebil,  and  the  im- 
pression made  by  his  victories  over  the  heretic  Turks,  we 
are  not  surprised  that  he  should  have  been  almost  adored : 
buty  if  we  are  to  believe  Persian  writers,  veneration  for  the 
holy  character  of  the  lung  was  not  confined  to  animated 
nature ;  it  was  imparted  to  things  the  least  susceptible  of 
such  impressions.  We  are  gravely  told,  that  on  Abbas 
entering  his  kitchen  at  Ardebil,  the  lid  of  one  of  the  pots 
which  he  approached  raised  itself  twice,  four  inches  each 
time,  as  if  in  respect  to  his  royal  person  ;  and  this  wonder 
or  miracle  was  attested  not  only  by  all  the  cooks,  but  by 
several  officers  of  tlie  court,  who  were  in  attendance  on  the 
king  when  it  occurred  ^. 

The  su})erstition  of  tlie  age  was  greatly  alarmed  during 
the  r^gn  of  Ab||^,  by  the  appearance  of  a  comet  \  which 
tlie  astronomers  declared  portended  war  to  many  nations, 
but  not  to  Persia.  That  kingdom  however,  they  foretold, 
would  \ie  exposed  to  some  lesser  evils ;  and  the  ravages  of 
the  plague,  an  earthquake  in  Khorassan,  and  all  the  deaths 
and  massacres  within  the  next  two  or  three  years,  were 
ascribed  to  this  baneful  influence. 

The  Usbegs,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Sliaii 

f  Tbb  miracle  took  pUce  in  the  year  of  the  Hejirah  lOlO.  The  author 
of  the  Zubd-ul.Tuarikh  tuitei  it  oa  a  fact  nut  doubtisd. 

^  T)ii'»  cocnet  ii  nitrntioncHl  iNith  by  the  author  of  tli«*  /ulHl.ul.Tuarikh  and 
of  the  Aiihim-aiinih.  It  ap|)ean*d,  acconlin^  to  thr  lattfr,  in  the  yrar  of  the 
Ilejirah  1027  ;  and  when  fir%t  aeen^  was  rurviHl  likt*  a  Minietar.  It  m%e  in 
the  ea»t,  and  itJi  tail  wa»  to  the  south.  Sotnt*  days -after  iu  fint  ap|iearance, 
anotlit*r  itar,  flaniiug  like  firv,  was  M*en  in  thr  t*a»t,  which  took  a  northerly 
dirertion.  ThtJi  was  called  a  comet  (2lSimzw«ha) :  for  a  period  ttetneen  a 
month  and  forty  dayi  it  appemd  rtrj  Uright ;  after  that  it  becune  dimmer 
daUy  tiU  it  vanlahed. 
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AbbaSy  were  kept  in  complete  check';  and  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  Persia  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  beyond  what  it  had 
known  for  many  centuries.  With  the  Emperor  of  India 
Shah  Abbas  maintained  a  constant  amicable  intercourse  and 
good  understanding,  which  was  only  interrupted  by  his 
taking  the  fort  of  Candahar ;  and  even  that  conquest  does 
not  appear  to  have  caused  any  serious  hostiHties.  The 
Emperor  Jeh^ngheer  was  too  much  occupied  in  maintaining 
his  throne,  to  venture  on  a  war  with  a  powerful  sovereign 
for  a  distant  province. 

Independently  of  his  alliance  with  the  Emperor  of  Delhi, 
Abbas  maintained  a  friendly  communication  with  the  sub- 
jects of  the  different  European  states,  who  had  formed  set- 
tlements in  India,  and  who  all  expressed  an  anxious  desire 
to  improve  their  connexion  with  Persia  the  moment  they 
saw  that  kingdom  settled  and  prosperous.  The  English, 
the  French,  and  the  Dutch,  had  established  factories  at 
Grombroon,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  commercial  rivalry,  endea- 
voured by  every  secret  intrigue  to  injure  each  other.  These 
factories  were  protected  by  Abbas,  who  was  not  insensible 
to  the  benefit  his  country  derived  from  tra% ;  but  he  viewed 
with  very  opposite  feelings  the  settlements  of  the  Portu- 
guese on  the  shores  of  his  empire.  That  nation,  under  the 
great  Alphonso  de  Albuquerque,  had  conquered  all  the 
islands  of  the  Gulf;  but  Portugal  no  longer  held  a  high 
rank  among  the  states  of  Europe,  and  her  distant  posses- 
sions were  rapidly  declining.  Of  the  numerous  settlements 
made  by  Albuquerque  on  the  coast  of  Persia,  Ormus,  which 
was  the  first,  was  almost  the  only  one  that  remained.  This 
island  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf,  and  is  only  a  few 
leagues  distant  from  Gombroon.  It  has  neither  vegetation 
nor  fresh  water.  Its  circumference  is  not  twenty  miles; 
both  its  hills  and  plains  are  formed  of  salt,  which  impreg- 
nates the  streams,  and  crusts  over  them  like  frozen  snow. 
The  nature  of  the  soil,  or  rather  surface  of  the  earth,  ren- 

^  ^ubd.uI.Tuarikh. 
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ders  the  heat  of  summer  more  intolerable  at  Ormus,  than 
in  any  of  the  parched  islands  or  provinces  around  it ;  and 
unless  we  consider  the  advantages  of  its  excellent  harbour 
and  local  situation,  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  last  spots  on 
the  globe  which  human  beings  would  desire  to  inhabit. 
The  first  settlers  on  this  island  were  some  Arabs,  compelled 
by  the  Tartar  invaders  of  Persia  to  leave  the  continent. 
They  gave  it  the  name  of  Hormuz,  or  Ormus,  being  that 
at  the  district  they  had  been  obliged  to  abandon.  An  old 
fisherman,  whose  name  was  Geroon,  is  said  to  have  been 
its  sole  inhabitant  when  this  colony  arrived.  They  remained 
masters  of  Ormus  till  conquered  by  Albuquerque ;  and  it 
had  been  in  (he  possession  of  the  Portuguese  for  more  than 
a  century.  It  had  become  during  that  period  the  emporium 
ol  all  the  commerce  of  the  Gulf:  merchants  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  had  flocked  to  a  city '  where  their  pro- 
perty and  persons  were  secure  against  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion, and  whence  they  could  carry  on  a  profitable  commerce 
with  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Turkey,  without  being  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  a  residence  in  those  barbarous  and  unset- 
tled countries. 

Abbas  saw  with  envy  the  prosperity  of  Ormus:  he  could 
not  understand  the  source  from  which  it  was  derived,  and 
looked  to  the  conquest  of  the  island  as  an  event  that  would 
add  both  to  the  glory  and  the  wealth  of  his  kirgilom.  Imam 
Koulee  Khan,  Governor  of  Pars,  received  orders  to  under- 
take this  great  enterprise;  but  the  king  was  well  aware  that 
it  would  be  im]x>s8ible  to  succeed  without  the  aid  of  a  naval 
equipment.  The  English  were  ready  auxiliaries.  An 
agreement,  which  exempted  them  from  paying  customs  on 
the  merchandise  they  imported  at  Gombroon,  and  gave 
them  a  share  of  the  duties  taken  from  others,  added  to 
boundless  promises   of  future  favour,  were  the  bribes  by 


*  This  dty  wat  at  one  time  rery  Urge :  little  it  now  left,  ezrrpl  die  ruins 
of  the  numerouA  rwerroirt,  conttnicted  to  preierre  Uie  nun  duu  fcU  in  the 
pcriodidl  wMon,  for  Um  use  of  Um  inhsbitanu. 
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which  the  agents  of  the  East  India  Company  were  induced 
to  become  the  instruments  of  destroying  this  noble  settle- 
ment.  A  fleet  was  soon  collected.  Persian  troops  were 
embarked,  and  the  attack  made.  The  Portuguese  defended 
themselves  bravely;  but,  worn  down  by  hunger  and  fatigue, 
and  hopeless  of  succour,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender. 
The  city  was  given  over  to  the  Persians,  by  whom  it  was 
soon  stripped  of  all  that  was  valuable,  and  left  to  a  natural 
decay.  Abbas  was  overjoyed  at  the  conquest ;  but  all  the 
magnificent  plans  he  had  formed  from  having  a  great  sea- 
port in  his  dominions,  terminated  in  his  giving  his  own 
name  to  Gombroon,  which  he  commanded  to  be  in  future 
called  Bunder  Abbas,  or  the  Port  of  Abbas  K 

^he  hopes  which  the  servants  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  cherished,  frpm  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese 
from  Ormus  and  their  other  possessions,  were  completely 
disappointed.  The  treaty  which  Abbas  had  entered  into 
to  obtain  their  aid,  whereby  it  was  stipulated  that  all 
plunder  should  be  equally  divided,  that  each  should  ap- 
point a  governor,  and  that  the  future  customs  of  Ormug 
and  Gombroon"  should  be  equally  shared,  was  disregarded 

'  The  English  had,  it  is  trae,  revenged  themselves  on  an  enemy  they 
hated,  destroyed  a  flourishing  settlement,  and  brought  ruin  and  misery  upon 
thousands,  to  gratify  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  a  despot,  on  his  promising 
to  enrich  them  by  a  favour,  which  they  should  have  known  was  not  likely 
to  protect  them,  even  during  his  life,  from  the  violence  and  injustice  of  his 
officers,  much  less  during  that  of  his  successors.  The  history  of  the  English 
factory  at  Gombroon,  from  this  date  until  it  was  finally  abandoned,  is  one 
series  of  disgrace,  of  losses,  and  of  dangers,  as  that  of  every  such  establish- 
ment in  a  country  like  Persia  must  be.  Had  that  nation  either  taken 
Ormus  for  itself,  or  made  a  settlement  on  a  more  eh'gible  island  in  the  Gulf, 
it  would  have  carried  on  its  commerce  to  much  greater  advantage ;  and  its 
political  influence,  both  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  would  have  remained  unri* 
vailed. 

11  By  the  treaty  between  Abbas  and  the  agents  of  the  Company,  all 
IMahomedans  made  captive  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  King  of  Persia,  and 
all  Christians  to  the  English.  Mr.  Monuox,  when  he  reports  the  fall  of  the 
island,  boasts  of  his  humanity  to  the  prisoners ;  hut  adds,  ^'  I  must  trust 
to  Heaven  for  my  reward,  for  the  Portuguese  are  but  slenderly  thankful.*' 
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frow  the  moment  the  cx>iiquest  was  completed.  The 
sanguine  anticipations  of  one  of  their  chief  agents,  who 
wrote'  to  England  *^  that  their  dear  infant"  (meaning  the 
commercial  factory  at  Gombroon,)  ^^  would  receive  new  life 
if  the  king  but  kept  his  word,"  soon  vanished  ;  and  we  find 
the  same  person,  after  the  fall  of  Ormus,  stating^,  that  no 
benefit  whatever  can  be  expected  from  that  possession, 
unless  held  excliisively  by  the  English.  But  every  expec* 
tation  of  advantage  was  soon  dbpelled  by  the  positive 
refusal  of  Abbes  to  allow  the  English  to  fortify  Ormus, 
or  any  other  harbour  in  the  Gulf. 

The  government  of  the  Company  in  India  appear,  about 
this  time,  to  have  been  seriously  alarmed  at  the  intrigues 
of  Sir  Robert  Sherley ;  who  was  left  by  his  brother  at  the 
court  of  Abbas,  and  had  continued  the  medium  through 
which  that  monarch  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  nations 
of  Europe.  Spain  was  then  a  state  of  great  importance, 
and  Abbas  pro|xised  to  depute  the  English  knight  as  his 
ambassador  to  the  sovereign  of  that  country,  to  whom  it 
was  believed  he  meant  to  ofier  the  exclusive  trade  in  silk  *. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  from  Ormus  made  a 
change  in  this  policy ;  and  two  years  after  that  event. 
Sir  Robert  Sherley  appeared  in  England,  as  an  envoy  from 
Abbas  to  James  the  First.  Nothing  could  be  more  exag* 
gerated  than  the  impressions  he  desired  to  convey  to  the 
British  court,  of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  Persia ;  and 
tbidr  fallacy  was  very  fully  exposed  by  the  Directors  of 

"  LeUer  from  Mr.  Edward  Monnox  to  the  Compttnyt  dated  I«fahaa,  IQSl. 

'  Letter  frum  31  r.  Mounux,  1(12*2. 

*  There  iiuitt  have  l>ecn  M>riuuji  fuundation  for  thii  belirf.  Sir  Thtimaii 
Boe,  In  a  letter  dated  M<»fchuPi  Onirt,  Ajinere,  lOlh  S«'pteniher,  Ifilft, 
ttiUet,  that  n(»  good  can  be  derived  from  Per»ia  till  the  mult  of  Sir  R«j|ien 
hherley*!  eiiit>a»»y  \a  known  ;  and  expre»»e»  a  \%-i%h,  that  Sir  Koln^r  Sherlry, 
who  is  at  (iua,  i^htmld  fall  into  the  liand*  of  our  »hippinf:,  which  he  ttruiiicly 
advisef  thimld  make  an  attack  ij)><m  the  Portu^ue^^  veAvrU  in  that  harlmur. 
8ir  Thomas  tutet,  that  one  such  attack  will  do  the  (4impaiiy*t  affairs  more 
good  than  a  dosen  defences ;  and  adda,  that  he  has  written  to  tb«  8ooffe«  of 
Penia,  airWns  him  not  to  inthrall  himsdf  with  8paiii« 
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the  East  India  Company ;  but  the  king^s  government  were 
nevertheless  flattered  by  the  prospect  of  gain  presented  to 
them ;  and  Sir  Bobert  Sherley  had  the  art  to  connect  the 
settlement  of  his  own  private  concerns  with  the  objects  of 
national  advantage.  A  gentleman  of  family  and  rank,  Sir 
Dodmore  Cotton ,  was  named  ambassador  to  Abbas,  and 
instructed  to  proceed  to  Persia,  accompanied  by  Sir  Robert 
Sherley  and  a  numerous  suite.  This  ambassador  had  his 
first  public  audience  at  the  city  of  Ashraff,  in  Mazenderan. 
The  pride  of  the  King  of  Persia  could  not  but  be  gratified 
by  so  splendid  a  mission ;  and  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
with  which  it  was  received,  are  characteristic  of  the  style 
and  manners  of  the  Court  of  Abbas*. 

Sir  Dodmore  Cotton  and  the  gentlemen  with  him  were 
seated,  for  a  short  time  before  they  were  presented,  in  an 
antechailiber ;  but  instead  of  cofiee,  the  common  entertain- 
ment on  such  occasions,  they  found  a  sumptuous  dinner 
served  in  dishes  of  gold,  with  abundance  of  wine  poured 
into  golden  goblets  from  massy  flaggons,  also  of  gold. 
From  this  chamber  they  were  carried  through  two  other 
apartments,  richly  ornamented,  and  filled  with  golden 
vessels,  adorned  with  rich  jewels,  which  contained  rose- 
water,  flowers,  and  wine.  After  passing  through  these 
apartments,  they  entered  the  hall  of  state,  round  the  walls 
of  which  the  chief  officers  of  the  empire  were  seated  like  so 
many  statues ;  for  not  a  muscle  moved,  and  all  was  dead 
silenced  Beautiful  boys,  with  spangled  turbans  and  em- 
broidered dresses,  held  in  their  hands  golden  goblets  of 
wine,  and  proffered  it  to  all  who  desired  it.  Abbas  was 
clothed  in  a  plain  dress  of  red  cloth.  He  wore  no  finery 
about  his  person  ;  his  sabre  alone  had  a  gold  hilt.  Those 
high  nobles  who  sat  nearest  him  were  also  plainly  attired; 

■  Sir  Thomas  Herbert's  Travels. 

^  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  the  learned  historian  of  this  mission,  who  attended 
Sir  Dodmore  Cotton,  admirably  describes  this  row  of  public  officers,  whom 
be  calls  *^  tacite  meerzaes,  chawns,  sultans,  and  beglerbeg8.*'-.-Page  184. 
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and  it  was  evident  that  the  king,  surrounded  as  he  was 
with  wealth  and  grandeur,  affected  umpiicity :  but  perhaps 
his  pretensions  as  a  religious  character  required  this  public 
display  of  his  contempt '^  for  the  vanities  and  riches  of  the 
world. 

The  ambassador  explained  through  his  interpreter^  the 
objects  of  his  mission :  to  enter  into  a  league  with  Persia 
against  the  Turks;  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  Sir  Bobert 
Sherley,  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  been  in  the  service 
of  Shah  Abbas,  but  had  been  injured  and  defrauded  by  a 
Persian  nobleman  *  lately  deceased ;  and  to  increase  the 
trade  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  answer  of  the  king 
was  most  gracious.  He  expressed  his  contempt  of  the 
Turks;  his  resolution  to  make  the  sons  of  the  deceased 
noble  do  justice  to  Sir  Robert  Sherley ;  and  he  offered  to 
receive  annually  English  broad  cloth  in  exchange  for  ten 
thousand  bales  of  silk,  to  be  delivered  by  his  officers  to  the 
English  agents  at  Gombroon.  Abbas  was  much  amused 
with  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton's  inability  to  comply  with  the 
custom  of  sitting  cross-legged  ;  but  being  desirous  of  pleasing 
his  guest,  he  called  for  a  goblet  of  wine,  and  drank  to  the 
health  of  the  King  of  England.  At  the  name  of  his  sove- 
reign the  ambassador  stood  up,  and  took  his  hat  off. 
Abbas  smiled,  and  raised  his  own  turban  from  his  head, 
as  a  token  that  he  shared  in  his  respect  for  the  sovereign 
of  England.  This  pleasant  and  honourable  reception  raised 
great  expectations  ;  but  they  ended  in  complete  disappoint- 
ment.  The  subsequent  communications  of  the  amliassador 
were  through  the  minister  Mahomed  Aly  Beg,  who  was 
attached  to  the  enemies  of  Sir  Robert  Sherley,  and  there- 
fore decidedly  hostile  to  tlie  Englisli  mission.  Sir  Robert 
Sherley  and  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton  died  in  a  few  months 

*  It  hai  been  Mid,  that  from  the  day  on  which  Suffee  Meena  was  tUiii, 
be  alwa)i  wore  pUdn  clothes. 

*  The  name  of  the  linguist  of  the  mitston  was  Dick  WiUisiiit. — Sir 
Thomas  IJi:BBEBT*i  Trarth^  p.  186. 

*  The  name  of  this  ooblcmsn  was  Niikud  Aly  Bey. 
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after  their  arrival  at  court,  and  their  attendants  returned 
to  England.  The  respectable  historian  of  this  embassy', 
who  ascribes  its  failure  to  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite^  of 
Abbas,  cannot  speak  with  temper  of  that  minister,  whom  he 
styles,  in  the  spirit  and  language  of  the  times,  ^^  a  most 
pragmatical  pagan.^ 

Though  Shah  Abbas,  toward  his  enemies  and  those  of  his 
subjects  ^  who  rebelled,  was  cruel  and  severe,  he  appears,  in 
almost  all  instances  unconnected  with  his  own  family,  to 
have  acted  more  from  policy  than  passion.  His  desire  was 
to  establish  general  tranquillity,  which  he  knew  in  a  despotic 
government  must  be  founded  on  terror,  and  a  complete  sub* 
mission  to  the  monarch.  He  perfectly  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing this  object ;  and  the  long  peace  which  Persia  after- 
wards enjoyed,  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
measures.  He  studied  beyond  all  former  sovereigns  the 
general  welfare  and  improvement  of  his  kingdom.  He 
flxed  on  Isfahan  as  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  its 
population  was  more  than  doubled  during  his  reign.  Its 
principal  mosque,  the  noble  palace  of  Chehel-Setoon,  the 
beautiful  avenues  and  palaces  called  the  Ch&r  B^h  or 
**  four  gardens,''  the  principal  bridge  over  the  River  Zain- 
derood,  and  several  of  the  finest  palaces  in  the  city  and 
suburbs,  were  all  built  by  this  prince  *.    Mushed  was  greatly 

'  The  Travels  of  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  are  extremely  curious.  He  gene- 
rally gives  a  very  just  aooouut  of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  Persians  t 
but  he  writes  with  no  tolerant  spirit,  and  his  very  jests  are  tinctured  by  hla 
religious  feelings.  In  his  account  of  a  Mahomedan  saint,  whom  he  calls 
''  Emeer-Ally.Zedday. Ameer,**  he  terms  him  ^'  a  long-named,  long.boned, 
(judging  from  the  dimensions  of  his  g^ave,)  and  long  since  rotten  prophet.** 
And  speaking  of  one  of  the  ministers,  to  whom  he  took  a  similar  objection 
for  his  long  name,  he  excli^ms,  ^*'  If  €h)d  does  not  damn  the  fellow  for  til 
his  vile  heresies,  he  will  assuredly  do  it  for  his  long  name,  which  always 
puzzled  my  lord  ambassador." 

8  His  name  was  Mahomed  Aly  Beg. 

^  He  punished  a  rebellion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Isfahan  very  severely; 
and  after  the  fashion  of  Timour,  erected  a  pyramid  of  their  heeds. — Sir 
Thomas  Herbeat*b  Travels, 

>  Chardin  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  mosques  and  palaces  wludi  he 
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ornamented  by  him ;  and  the  cities  of  AshraflT  and  Far« 
rahabad  in  Af azenderan  were  adorned  with  several  royal 
mansions.  But  these  were  his  meanest  works.  He  carried 
at  an  immense  expense  a  causeway  ^  across  the  whole  of 
Mazenderan ;  and  rendered  that  difficult  country  passable 
fbr  armies  and  travellers  at  all  seasons.  He  threw  bridges 
over  almost  all  the  nvers  in  Persia ;  and  the  traveller  met 
hi  every  direction  the  most  solid  and  spacious  caravansaries, 
erected  by  the  munificence  of  this  monarch. 

Abbas  has  been  accused,  and  with  justice,  of  acting  with 
great  cruelty  toward  the  princes^  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Georgia.  His  conduct  was  very  different  to  a  number  of 
Armenian  families  whom  he  took  in  the  course  of  his  wars 
with  the  Turks.  Instead  of  making  them  slaves,  and  com« 
pelling  them  to  change  their  belief,  as  his  predecessors  had 
done  in  similar  cases,  he  sought  to  give  his  native  country 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  industry.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  settled  them  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
not  only  gave  them  liljcrty  to  build  churches  and  exercise 
tfie  duties  of  their  religion,  but  granted  tHem  many  other 

boOt,  and  of  the  great  improvementt  he  made  in  thU  city,  which  in  hit 
nign  fint  became  the  capiuL  Ue  increaned  the  iitream  of  the  River  Zain« 
4erood,  which  flowi  through  it,  by  bringing  another  ttrram  to  join  it.  lia 
renved  an  attempt  maile  by  hii  predfcevor  Tamisp,  to  bring  the  KanioQ 
into  it ;  but  in  thin,  after  great  eflTortu,  he  faili'd. 

^  ^  The  causeway  of  Mazenderan  i»  in  length  about  three  hundred 
■iilei»  and  it  runs  frtnn  Kiskar,  in  the  MHith-wett  of  the  ranptan,  sereral 
laaguei  be)'ond  Atterabad  in  tlie  loutli-east.  The  pavement  is  now  nearly 
la  the  tame  condition  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  llamway ;  liein^  peKKt  in 
many  places,  although  it  has  Imrdly  ever  been  repaired.  In  s«>me  parts  it  is 
hardly  above  twenty  yards  wide  in  the  middle,  with  ditches  on  each  side; 
and  there  are  many  bridges  upon  it,  under  wliich  the  water  is  conveyed  to 
the  rice.fieUis." — KiNKiLa's  ^l/cMotr,  p.  IMk 

I  His  itindiict  u>  the  Prinre  of  (mirgia  and  his  family,  as  detailed  l»r 
Chardin  (vttl.  ii.  p.  5;!),  pre<H-nts  a  dif^o^ting  mixture  of  tlie  lowest  political 
intrigue  with  senstial  pHs»i«4i,  religious  |ier»eniti<m,  and  tyranni«'al  cruelty  t 
but  as  this  tale  per|ietually  recurs  in  the  history  of  die  disputes  between  th« 
■MNiarchs  ef  Persia  and  their  dependants,  the  Walys,  or  prinrea  of  Georgia, 
we  must  refer  it  at  much  to  the  abject  and  deprmfed  hftbilacf  iht  IbraMTi  ■• 
to  the  iojuttioe  and  rioltnoe  of  the  Ultcr. 
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important  privileges,  and  personally  afforded  them  the 
most  liberal  protection  and  encouragement.  The  principal 
of  these  colonies  was  Julfa,  a  suburb  of  Isfahan,  which  he 
built  to  receive  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  of  the  same  name 
in  Armenia.  It  flourished  in  a  degree  far  exceeding  ex- 
pectation ;  and  Abbas  lived  to  see  his  wise  policy  rewarded 
by  the  happiness  and  gratitude  of  its  inhabitants,  who, 
devoted  to  commerce  and  far  more  industrious  than  the 
Persians,  enriched  themselves"*,  while,  by  their  great  trade 
with  India  and  other  quarters,  they  promoted  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  empire.  He  sought  also  to  enrich  his 
favorite  province  of  Mazenderan  with  a  similar  establish- 
ment. That  country,  he  pleasantly  observed,  would,  "as  it 
abounded  with  wine  and  hogs,  be  a  paradise  to  Christians" :  " 
but  its  unhealthy  "Vapours  defeated  his  plan,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  colony  died  in  a  few  years. 

The  internal  administration  of  Shah  Abbas  has  b^en 
praised  by  all  the  historians  of  his  reign.  There  are  many 
instances  of  what,  under  other  forms  of  government,  might 
be  deemed  excessive  rigour  °  in  the  punishments  inflicted  on 

"  The  town  of  Julfd  in  Armenia  was  long  in  possession  of  the  Turks. 
The  grand  signior  had  made  it  a  present  to  his  mother.  When  Abbas 
marched  thither  in  1603,  the  inhabitants  not  only  expelled  the  Turkish 
officers  that  were  in  charge  of  it,  but  seized  the  revenue  that  had  been  col* 
lected,  and  carried  it  with  the  keys  of  their  town  as  an  offering  to  the  Per- 
sian monarch,  who  ever  afterwards  treated  them  with  marked  favour  and 
indulgence.  Anthoine  de  Oowea  informs  us,  that  they  possessed  consi- 
derable wealth ;  and  that  when  they  were  transplanted  to  a  new  Julfil 
near  Isfahan,  they  were  in  number  five  thousand,  and  took  their  property 
with  them,  the  king  furnishing  camels  for  its  conveyance.  Chardin,  who 
mentions  the  colony  of  Armenians  at  Julf&  as  an  instance  of  the  excellent 
government  of  Abbas,  declares  that  they  were  possessed  of  no  property  when 
they  arrived,  but  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  were  so  affluent,  that  more  than 
sixty  of  them  possessed  from  a  hundred  thousand  to  two  millions  of  crowns. 

°  Chardin. 

^  On  some  occasions  he  cut  off  the  nose  and  ears  of  governors  convicted 
of  injustice,  and  often  inflicted  the  punishment  of  tukht  koollah  on  officers 
guilty  of  mal-administration.  The  offender  had  a  fooPs^^p  and  bells  put  on 
his  head,  was  mounted  on  an  ass,  and  paraded  through  the  streets,  exposed 
to  the  scorn  of  the  mob.  Sometimes  he  was  beaten,  and  forced  to  dance  like 
a  buffoon— Sue  RLE  Y*8  Troveh, 
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his  generals  and  ministers ;  but  we  must  recollect  that  in 
Persia  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  in  almost  all  cases  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  that  he  is  always  the  director  of  its  exe- 
cution. The  kingdom  to  which  Abbas  succeeded  was  in 
an  unsettled  state.  The  nobles  were  bold  and  seditious, 
and  every  province  was  ripe  for  rebellion.  It  must  have 
required  many  and  dreadful  examples,  before  such  a  country 
oould  be  reduced  to  the  tranquillity  which  the  general  good 
required;  and  the  energetic  individual  who  effected  this 
beneficial  change  must  often  have  seemed  to  act  the  part  of 
a  cruel  tyrant  p.  We  discover  few,  if  any,  instances  of 
unnecessary  severity,  except  when  he  thought  his  person  or 
crown  in  danger :  but,  unfortunately  for  his  happiness  and 
his  fame,  in  his  latter  years  he  became  prone  to  suspicion ; 
and  the  dreadful  remedv  to  which  he  had  recourse  on  all 
occasions,  was  the  instant  destruction  of  those  whom  he 
suspected. 

This  monarch  had  been  early  compelled  to  repress  the 
ambition  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Kuzzil-bdsh  tribes, 
and  had  put  several  of  them  to  death.  He  sought  another 
defence  against  their  turbulence,  by  forming  a  tribe  of  his 
own,  which  he  styled  Sh(ih  Setundy  or  **  the  king*s  friends; " 
and  he  invited  men  of  all  tribes  to  enrol  themselves  in  a  clan 
devoted  to  his  family,  and  therefore  distinguished  by  his 
peculiar  favour  and  protection.  Volunteers  could  not  be 
wanting  at  such  a  call ;  and  wc  have  one  instance  of  ten 
thousand  men  being  registered  by  the  name  of  Shah- 
Sevund  in  one  day  *>.  This  tribe,  which  became  remarkable 
for  its  attachment  to  the  Suffavean  dynasty,  still  exists, 
though  with  din^inished  numbers.  It  could  once  boast  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  families. 


^  LeC  ui  imaipnf ,  even  in  the  present  tnmqtill  state  of  our  own  country, 
that  all  criminals  whom  the  laws  condemn,  were  sentenced  by  the  kin^,  and 
that  the  Court-yard  of  St.  James*s  was  the  place  of  exetnicion.  Although 
his  sentences  might  be  as  just  aa  those  of  our  judges,  yet  he  would  be 
deemed  a  sanguinary  despot. 

«  Zobd-oUTiiarikh. 

Vol.  L  SB 
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Shah  Abbas  took  another  mode  of  releasing  himself  and 
his  posterity  from  the  dangers  they  were  exposed  to  from 
the  turbulence  of  the  Kuzzil-b&sh  chiefs.  The  koortchy, 
or  army  composed  of  their  followers,  amounted  to  between 
fifty  and  sixty  thousand  horsemen.  The  men  would  only 
obey  leaders  of  their  own  tribe ;  and  the  king  could  not 
advance  a  favorite,  except  he  was  the  chief  of  a  KuzziUb&sh 
family,  to  any  rank  or  command  in  his  army.  Abbaa 
reduced  the  number  of  this  formidable  body  to  thirty  thou« 
sand,  and^raised  a  corps  of  ten  thousand  horse  and  twelve 
thousand  foot,  who  received  their  pay  from  the  crown,  and 
were  commanded  by  those  officers  whom  the  monarch  thought 
fit  to  appoint.  The  soldier  who  belonged  to  this  corps  was 
called  kool£r,  or  gholam,  both  words  signifying  **  slave  %^  if 
literally  interpreted ;  but  deemed  an  honourable  appellation, 
which  distinguished  them  as  the  personal  guards  of  the  king. 
The  infantry  were  called  tufi'ungchee,  or  musqueteers,  and 
were  the  first  ever  embodied  in  Persia.  Abbas  is  said  to 
have  chiefly  intended  them  to  oppose  the  janizaries'  of 
Turkey ;  but  they  were  otherwise  useful,  as  they  constituted 
a  defence  to  the  monarch  against  the  violence  of  his  nobles. 

Abbas,  though  he  appears  through  life  to  have  openly 
violated  that  law  of  the  prophet  which  forbids  wine,  affected 
extreme  piety ;  and  there  was  hardly  a  year  of  his  reign  in 
which  he  did  not  make  a  pilgrimage  to  some  sacred  shrine. 
During  two  weeks  that  he  was  at  Nujufi^,  he  daily  swept 
the  tomb  of  the  holy  Aly,  an  envied  office,  which  none  but 
men  of  exemplary  life  are  allowed  to  perform  K  He  went» 
as  lias  been  before  mentioned,  on  foot  from  Isfahan  to 
Mushed,  to  mark  his  respect  for  the  holy  Imaum  intenned 

'  This  new  corps  was  chiefly  formed  of  captives  from  Oeorgia,  Iberia,  and 
Armenia,  who  had  become  Mahomedans,  but  who  cherished  a  great  hatred 
of  the  Turkish  troops Cha&dik,  vol.  iii.  p.  292. 

*  This  word  is  Turkish.  The  compound  yangee,  ^'new,**  and  cfaerA, 
^' camp,  or  army; "  forms  yangee  cheri ;  which  Europeans  hare  corrupted 
to  janixaries. 

*  Zabd^.Taarikh. 
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there;  end  by  this  and  many  nmilar  marki  of  outward 
piety,  be  conveyed  an  imprcMion»  that,  although  he  might 
occasionally  deviate  from  rectitude,  be  was  sincerely  reli* 
gious. 

The  Sudder-ul-Suddoor»  or  high  pontiff  of  Persiai  had 
been  first  established  by  his  ancestor.  Shah  IsmaiL  Syuds, 
or  descendants  of  the  prophet,  were  alone  nominated  to  this 
oflloe,  the  powers  of  which  were  very  great.  There  were 
also  several  other  stations  held  by  MooUahs,  or  men  of  a 
sacred  character,  the  duties  of  which  were  important.  In 
the  reigns  of  the  predecessors  of  Abbas,  the  quarrels  of 
these  priests  had  been  the  cause  of  serious  troubles.  Their 
influence  was  considerable ;  each  had  his  disciples  and  sup- 
porters ;  and  their  discord  and  disunion  had  more  than  once 
threatened  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  Abbas  used  to 
boast,  that  his  reign  was  exempt  from  these  divisions :  and 
it  is  related,  that  when  he  was  one  day  riding  with  the  cele- 
brated Meer  Mahomed  Banker  D4mAd  on  his  right  hand, 
and  the  equally  fieuned  Shaikh  B4hAudeen  Aumilee"  on  his 
left,  the  king  desired  to  discover  if  there  lurked  any  secret 
envy  or  jeabusy  in  the  breasts  of  these  two  learned  priests. 
Turning  to  Mccr  Mahotned  Banker,  whose  horse  was 
prancing  and  capering,  he  observed,  ^^  What  a  dull  brute 
Shaikh  BAhAudeen  is  riding  1  he  cannot  make  the  animal 
keep  pace  with  us.^  **  The  wonder  is,  how  the  horse  moves 
at  all,^  said  the  Moollah,  ^*  when  we  consider  what  a  load 
of  learning  and  knowledge  he  has  upon  his  back.'*'  Abbas, 
some  time  after*  turned  round  to  Shaikh  BAhAudecn,  and 
said  to  him»  ''  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  prancing  animal  as 
that  which  Meer  Mahomed  Banker  rides  ?  Surely  that  is 
not  the  style  for  a  horse  who  carries  a  grave  Moollah.** 
<<  Your  nsajcsty  will»  I  am  assured,""  said  the  Shaikh,  **  for- 
give the  horse,  when  you  reflect  on  the  just  right  he  has  to 
be  proud  of  his  rider.'*'    The  monarch  bent  his  head  for- 


B«Ui  tfasM  aoeun  «nsw  ««  Mi  la  Iks  ki|[lMil 
tlwiriPiri»awsffwtsnilwilif  sasflnJaSisf  isw. 
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ward  on  his  saddle,  and  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty 
for  the  singular  blessing  he  had  bestowed  ^on  his  reign,  of 
two  wise  and  pious  men,  living  at  a  court,  and  yet  untainted 
by  envy  and  hatred  *. 

The  preference  which  Abbas  showed  for  his  own  faith, 
did  not  prevent  his  tolerating  others.  To  the  Christians  in 
his  dominions  he  was  particularly  favorable.  This  feeling 
was  in  a  great  degree  excited  by  his  hatred  of  the  Turks, 
'  and  his  desire  to  negotiate  with  the  potentates  of  Europe  a 
combination  against  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople. '  Sir 
Robert  Sherley,  who  had  been  left  by  his  brother  Sir  An- 
thony in  Persia,  became  a  great  favorite  at  court.  His 
house  was  the  asylum  for  Christians  of  all  nations,  and  he 
was  long  the  channel  through  which  their  complaints  were 
brought  to  the  ears  of  Abbas.  That  monarch  bestowed  a 
beautiful  Circassian  lady  on  Sir  Robert,  as  his  wife:  and  we 
are  told  by  an  authority  ^  we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  Maho- 
modan  king  stood  godfather  to  the  first-bom  of  the  English 
knight.  We  need  not  desire  further  proof  of  the  toleration 
which  Christians  enjoyed  during  this  monarch's  reign. 

In  his  ponduct  to  his  own  family  the  character  of  Abbas 
appears  in  so  horrid  a  light,  that  we  can  hardly  permit  our 
minds  to  indulge  in  that  admiration  which  his  other  mea- 
sures are  calculated  to  inspire ;  but  we  must  consider  that 
one  of  the  most  terrible  conditions  on  which  human  beings 
hold  absolute  power,  is  the  necessity  of  viewing  those  who 
are  nearest  in  blood,  as  the  enemies  most  to  be  dreaded. 
The  next  heir  to  a  despot  must  always  be  an  object  of  his 
jealousy,  which  will  generally  increase  in  proportion  to  his 
good  qualities  and  popularity.  This  certainly  was  the  case 
with  the  great  Abbas :  he  had  four  sons,  whom  he  beheld 
with  delight  until  they  attained  manhood,  and  began  to  dis- 
play those  noble  qualities  which  he  must,  as  a  father,  have 

'  '^  Fenian  MSS.    Moolah  Siduck. 

y  Freacher*8  Travels.  Harleian  Voyages,  yoL  L  p.  738.  The  traveller 
was  himself  the  guest  of  Sir  R.  Sherley  whea.he  eo joyed  the  favour,  of 
Abbas. 
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desired  them  to  possets ;  but  when  the  wishes  of  his  heart 
seemed  fulfilled,  he  could  not  bear  that  the  eyes  of  his  sub* 
jects  should  be  directed  for  a  moment  to  any  object  but 
himself*,  lliosc  who  served  his  sons  with  zeal  and  attach- 
ment  he  considered  his  enemies ;  and  the  courtiers  near  his 
person  laboured  to  aggravate  his  feelings,  hoping  to  destroy 
rivals  whom  they  conceived  eager  for  the  enjoyment  of  their 
stations.  A  want  of  confidence  in  the  king  produced  alarm 
in  his  sons.  They  saw  themselves  objects  of  a  restless  jea- 
lousy, that  misinterpreted  all  tlieir  actions.  We  may  be- 
lieve, that  when  they  found  their  loyalty  could  not  preserve 
them  from  danger,  they  listened  to  those  counsellors  who 
pointed  out  a  direct,  though  dangerous  path  to  safety. 

Abbas  was  led  to  believe  that  Suffee  Meerza,  his  eldest 
son,  a  youth  as  remarkable  for  valour  as  generosity,  had 
formed  a  design  against  his  life,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
put  to  death  the  nobteman  who  was  the  friend  and  favorite 
of  that  prince.  He  forgot  that  he  was  a  father.  He  first 
applied  to  K&rftchee  Khan,  the  brave  general  who  had  de- 
feated the  Turks  at  Shiblee,  to  become  the  executioner  of 
Sufice.  The  veteran  leader  threw  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  entreated  his  sovereign  to  deprive  him  of  life  rather 
than  render  his  existence  hateful,  by  compelling  him  to 
become  the  murderer  of  a  gallant  prince.  Abbas  did  not 
urge  him  further ;  but  he  soon  found  a  willing  instrument 
in  Deh-bood  Khan.  That  noble,  on  the  pretext  of  revenging 
a  private  injury,  stabbed  the  prince  as  he  was  riding  to  the 
court,  and  took  refuge  in  the  stable  of  the  king,  who,  pre- 
tending to  respect  an  usage  which  renders  that  asylum 
sacred,  refrained  from  the  execution  of  the  assassin  \    Such 

■  Chirdin  rvfert  the  murder  of  hii  eldest  Mm  to  hit  having  perceited,  m 
he  came  out  of  his  inner  apartinenta,  that  the  eyet  of  hb  Doblct  wtrt 
turned  with  delight  toward  that  promising  prince. — Chaediv,  n>L  iil« 
page  314. 

•  The  author  of  ZulNl.ul-Tiuu-ikh  tries  to  palliate  this  murder,  hj  de. 
scribing  it  as  an  act  of  personal  revenge  in  Beh4iood  Khan.  In  the  Aulam. 
aurahthefoUowilif  Mooualisgivsas  ^  8uib«  Me«n  wm  the  too  of  Shah 
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an  act  would,  he  said,  bring  suspicion  In  an  aflair  that  re- 
quired deliberation ;  and  he  should  therefore  defer  all  pro- 
ceedings till  the  infant  son  of  Suffee  Meerza  was  of  age,  and 
able  to  aemand  vengeance  for  the  blood  of  his  father.  But 
even  this  thin  veil  was  soon  cast  aside,  and  Beh-bood  Khan 
was  not  only  permitted  to  quit  his  asylum,  but  promoted  to 
high  stations^.  It  is  however  consolatory  to  know,  that 
this  wretch  ultimately  met  with  a  fate  suited  to  his  crioie. 
Abbas,  who  from  the  moment  this  rash  act  was  committed, 
became  a  prey  to  remorse,  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  put- 
ting to  death  ^  every  one  of  those  courtiers  who  had  poisoned 
his  mind  against  a  son  whom  he  is  said  to  have  sincerely 
mourned*^;  but  for  Beh-bood  Khan  he  reserved  a  more 
inhuman  punishment !  he  commanded  that  obsequious  lord 
to  bring  him  the  head  of  his  own  son.  The  devoted  slave 
obeyed.  As  he  presented  the  head  of  the  youth.  Abbas 
demanded  with  a  smile  of  bitter  scorn,  how  he  felt.  **  I 
am  'miserable,''  was  the  reply,  "  You  should  be  happy, 
Beh-bood,''  said  Abbas,  *^  for  you  are  ambitious,  and  in 
your  feelings  you  are  at  this  moment  the  equal  of  your 
sovereign  •.'*' 

Soon  after  the  death  of  SufTee  Meerza,  the  two  remaining 

Abbas ;  the  father  and  son  had  long  been  on  indifferent  terms,  and  numben 
wished  to  persuade  the  king  that  his  son  sought  his  life.'*  But  the  king 
would  never  beliere  this  t  however,  he  put  to  death  two  of  the  prinoe*s  ier« 
vants,  who,  he  was  persuaded,  endeavoured  to  mislead  him.  Beh-bood 
Khan,  this  writer  odds,  was  one  of  the  king^s  favorite  gholams,  who, 
^'  satisfied  that  Suffee  Meerza  wanted  to  kill  the  king,  stabbed  him,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  royal  stable,'*  which  is  in  Persia  the  most  lacrcd  of 
asylums. 

b  Zubd.ul-Tuarikh. 

*  Ambassador's  Travels. 

^  Abbas,  we  are  told,  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace  for  a  month,  covered 
his  eyes  for  ten  days,  and  wore  mourning  for  a  year.  He  ever  afterwmrda 
wore  the  plainest  dothes,  and  made  the  place  where  the  prince  died  a  aane* 
tuary  for  criminals. 

*  That  death  which  the  cruelty  of  Abbas  refused  to  Beh-bood,  was  soon 
aftttfrards  given  him  by  one  of  his  slaves,  who,  to  save  himself  firem  ponlali* 
tUDt,  tt^ibbed  him  wldle  he  lay  Nnselflit  firom  inKndcAtiQn. 
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sons^  of  Abbas  were  both  deprived  of  right  by  the  cruel 
suspicions  of  their  unnatural  parent.  The  fate  of  one  of 
these  princes  (if  we  can  credit  the  testimony  of  a  contem- 
•porary  English  writer*,)  was  attended  with  circumstances 
of  the  most  tragical  nature.  This  youth,  whose  name  was 
KhodAh-bund&h^,  was  as  much  distinguished  for  his  cou- 
nige  and  talents*  as  his  elder  brother;  but  he  was  more 
cautious  to  avoid  that  attention  which  he  feared  would 
rouse  the  jealousy  of  his  father;  and  he  not  only  kept 
flatterers  at  a  distance,  but  hated  to  hear  the  just  praises 
which  his  actions  obtained  him.  This  conduct  only  added 
to  that  fame  which  constituted  his  danger.  The  first  act 
by  which  Abbas  showed  his  suspicion,  was  ordering  the 
tutor  and  attached  friend  of  his  son  to  be  put  to  death  '• 
Conscious  that  the  only  crime  of  this  oflicer  was  too  great 
a  r^rd  for  his  master,  the  prince  hastened  to  court,  and 
in  giving  vent  to  his  honest  indignation,  lost  all  conridera- 
tion  for  his  own  safety.     We  are  told  that  he  was  provoked 

'  The  Mcond  ton  of  AbbM,  whote  name  was  TAmAfp  Meena,  died  before 
Im  bad  put  the  eldett  to  death. 

•  Sir  Tboouia  Herbert.  Uii  aceoant  diffen  from  that  of  Oleams  ;  bot 
the  former  ii  entitled  to  crrdit.  The  Eubd^.Tuarikh  tutet,  that  the 
name  of  the  prince  murdered  by  Beh-l>ood  was  SuSTee-Mcerta,  and  that  of 
Che  one  whose  eyes  were  put  out  was  Khodah-bundAh ;  and  this  is  ronftnncd 
kf  the  following  passaf(e  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edward  Monnox^  agent  for  the 
India  Company,  dated  Isfahan,  \(t2\  s— 

*^  The  king  (Shah  Abban),  before  he  came  to  Isfahan,  caused  the  eyes  of 
his  present  eldest  son,  (Ictla-hunda  Aleerxa,  to  be  put  out,  and  then  con- 
ined  him.  His  son  EmanulUh  also  ooiiftned,  but  not  yet  blinded.  Kinic 
means,  they  think,  to  leave  the  throne  to  his  grandchild  (then  ten  or  twrlve 
jears  of  age).  This  grandson  is  the  s<in  of  Suoffee  Miraa,  the  eldest  son  of 
Abbas,  who  fife  years  ago  the  king  caused  to  be  slain,  which  wan  trrache. 
rously  done  as  he  came  out  of  a  Rannfo^  or  hot-h<iuse.  They  may  say  of 
the  kJng  what  was  once  spoken  of  Herod,  ^  It  is  better  to  be  his  swine  than 
lib  tuo.'  Albeit  that  beast  is  rery  hateful  to  his  pnifceakm.**_/N4/ie  Re, 
eerrfr,  tndia  Houst, 

^  He  was  also  ailed  RecA  Meena — ZmU^^Tmmrikh. 

>  The  nama  of  this  person,  aomrdlng  to  8ir  T.  Herbert,  was  Maaar ;  but 
Ua  dtpUrahle  ignoraaee  of  tha  P^raiaa  language,  rmiiwn  hia  Ikhlt  to  fre- 
qiwni  and  groM  erxon,  particularly  in  pnipcr  namei. 
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to  madness,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  father  and  sovereign 
drew  his  sword.  The  fatal  signal  for  his  death  was  given  ; 
but  Abbas  relented  so  far  as  only  to  deprive  him  of  sight. 
Shut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  the  prince  became  gloomy 
and  desperate ;  nothing  could  give  him  pleasure  ;  and  his 
life  passed  in  venting  curses  and  brooding  over  plans  of 
vengeance  against  the  author  of  his  being  and  of  his  misery. 
He  had  two  children ;  the  eldest,  Fatimah,  a  lovely  girl» 
was  a  great  favorite  of  her  grandfather,  over  whose  mind 
she  had  acquired  an  astonishing  influence.  Abbas  appeared 
miserable  when  little  Fatimah  was  not  near  him,  and  her 
voice  alone  could  soothe  him  when  ruffled  by  those  violent 
passions  to  which  he  every  day  became  more  subject.  The 
prince  learnt  with  savage  delight  how  essential  his  daughter 
had  become  to  the  happiness  of  his  father  ;  and  seizing  her 
as  she  one  day  came  to  fondle  upon  his  bosom,  with  all  the 
fury  of  a  maniac,  he  in  an  instant  deprived  her  of  life. 
Her  astonished  mother  shrieked,  and  told  him  it  was  his 
darling  daughter  that  he  was  destroying.  Instead  of  at* 
tending  to  her,  his  next  efibrt  was  to  seize  his  infant  son, 
that  he  might  vent  his  fury  upon  him.  The  child  was 
borne  from  him  by  the  distracted  princess,  who  sent  imme- 
diately to  inform  Abbas  of  what  had  occurred.  The  rage 
and  despair  into  which  the  sovereign  was  thrown,  gave  a 
momentary  joy  to  his  son ;  glutted  with  his  terrible  ven- 
geance, he  concluded  the  scene  by  swallowing  a  dose  of 
poison,  which  in  a  moment  terminated  his  miserable  life\ 
Such  were  the  scenes  which  marked  the  last  days  of  Abbas, 
who,  worn  out  with  a£9iction  of  mind,  and  the  pain  of  a 
disease  which  his  intemperate  habits  had  increased,  died  in 

^  Sir  Thomas  Herbert.  This  account  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Burt,  dated  Gombroon,  6th  February,  1C27.  He  observes,  "  This  king 
hath  added  to  the  numberless  terrors  of  his  conscience  the  death  of  his  own 
and  only  son,  causing  his  eyes  to  be  cut  forth  with  a  razor ;  whose  own 
child  was  a  spectator  of  his  father's  misery,  whom  in  his  rage  he  bereaved  of 
life,  as .  afterwards  did  unto  himself  by  poisonous  pills.**— JPu6/tc  Records^ 
/ndia  Houte, 
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bU  faTorite  palace  at  Ferr&h£bid  in  Mazenderan  at  the 
age  of  seventy.  He  had  been  a  nominal  ruler  almost  from 
his  births  and  had  been  sovereign  of  all  Persia  forty.three 
years. 

Shah  Abbas  had  a  fine  face,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able features  were  a  high  nose  and  a  keen  and  piercing  eye. 
He  wore  no  beard,  but  had  large  mustachios,  or  whiskers. 
In  his  stature  he  was  rather  low,  but  must  have  been  un- 
commonly robust  and  active,  as  he  was  celebrated  through- 
out life  for  the  power  of  bearing  fatigue,  and  to  the  last 
indulged  in  his  favorite  amusement  of  hunting. 

The  faults  of  this  king,  or  rather  his  crimes,  have  been 
already  related.  They  were  of  a  very  deep  dye :  but  we 
must  be  better  acquainted  with  his  history  before  we  can 
pronounce  on  the  exact  degree  of  their  turpitude.  We 
know  that  all  the  tics  of  nature  were  broken  asunder ;  and 
that  scenes  of  blood  were  acted  beyond  what  even  tragedies 
have  portrayed :  but  we  cannot  tell  how  far  this  apparent 
cruelty  tended  to  preserve  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  an 
immense  empire.  It  is  possible  that  innumerable  lives  may 
have  been  preserved  by  a  father  consenting  to  be  the  execu- 
tioner of  an  ambitious  son.  It  is  not  meant  to  palliate  the 
guilt  of  Abbas,  but  to  show  that  the  perpetration  of  such 
crimes  is  too  often  the  dreadful  obligation  of  that  absolute 
power  to  which  he  was  bom;  and  it  is,  therefore,  the 
character  of  the  government,  more  than  of  the  despot, 
which  merits  our  abhorrence.  There  have  been  few  sove- 
reigns who  have  done  more  substantial  good  to  their  coun- 
try tlian  Ablms  the  Great.  He  estabU^hed  an  internal 
tranquillity  throughout  Persia,  that  had  been  unknown 
for  centuries.  He  put  an  end  to  the  annual  ravages  of  the 
Uftl)eg8,  and  confined  them  to  their  own  territories.  He 
completely  expelled  the  Turks  from  his  native  dominions, 
of  which  they  held  some  of  the  finest  provinces  when  he 
ascended  the  thnnie.  Justice  was  in  general  administerctf 
according  to  the  laws  of  religion ;  and  the  king  seldom 
interfered,  except  to  support  the  law,  or  to  punish  those 
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who  thought  themselves  above  it.  Though  possessed  of 
great  means,  and  distinguished  as  a  military  leader,  be 
deemed  the  improvement  of  his  own  wide  possessions  a 
nobler  object  than  conquest :  he  attended  to  the  cultivaticm 
and  commerce  of  Persia  beyond  all  former  monarchs ;  and  his 
plans  for  effecting  his  objects  almost  all  showed  the  greatness 
of  his  mind.  The  bridges,  caravansaries,  and  other  useful 
public  buildings,  that  he  erected  were  without  number.  The 
impression  made  by  his  noble  munificence  on  his  subjects, 
has  descended  to  their  children.  The  modem  traveller  who 
inquires  the  name  of  the  founder  of  any  ancient  building, 
receives  the  ready  answer,  "  Shah  Abbas  the  Great;"  not 
from  an  exact  knowledge  that  he  was  the  founder,  b.ut  from 
the  habit  of  considering  him  the  author  of  every  improve- 
ment. We  cannot  suppose  that  a  prince  of  this  character 
could  delight  in  cruelty  :  and  to  whatever  actions  the  stem 
dictates  of  policy,  the  jealousy  of  power,  the  infirmity  of 
age,  or  the  artful  intrigues  of  base  flatterers,  may  have  led 
Abbas  in  his  latter  years,  we  must  not  hastily  consign  to 
execration  the  memory  of  a  monarch  who  restored  Persia 
to  a  condition  of  greatness  beyond  what  it  had  known  for 
ages  ;  who  was  brave,  generous  and  wise  ;  and  who,  during 
a  reign  protracted  to  near  half  a  century,  seemed  to  have 
no  object  but  rendering  his  kingdom  flourishing  and  his 
subjects  happy.  An  eminent  and  impartial  writer^  has,  in 
stating  one  historical  fact,  furnished  us  with  the  noblest 
eulogy  on  the  character  of  Abbas.  <'  When  this  great 
prince  ceased  to  live,  Persia  ceased  to  prosper  !'* 

1  Ghardin,  toL  iii.  p.  12. 


CHArriR  XIII. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OP  SHAH  AllAt  THE  OEEAT,  QKTIL 
THE  CONQUEST  OP  PERSIA  RT  THE  APPGHAKS,  AMD 
THE   ARDIOATIOy    OP    SHAH    S0LTAV    HUSSEIH. 


The  kingdom  of  Persia  had,  at  different  periods,  attained 
more  extensipe  limits,  but  perhaps  was  never  more  pros- 
perous and  powerful,  than  during  the  latter  years  of  Abbas 
the  Great.  The  history  of  that  monarch  and  his  predeces* 
SOTS  are  rdated  by  many  writers ;  but  we  lose  these  guides 
a  short  time  after  his  decease.  The  author  of  the  work  "* 
which  I  have  chiefly  followed  in  the  account  of  this  family, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Abbas  the  Second,  and  closes  his  me* 
rooirs  about  the  middle  of  that  sovereign'^s  reign ;  and  few 
Persian  histories  give  any  particular  and  authentic  accounts 
of  the  events  between  that  period  and  the  elevation  of  Nadir 
Shah.  The  causes  which  have  occasioned  this  chasm  in  the 
annals  are  obvious.  We  can  hardly  imagine  an  era  more 
unfavorable  for  a  national  historian.  Nearly  a  century 
ekpscd  without  any  one  political  event  of  magnitude;  and 
yet  this  extraordinary  calm  produced  no  advantage  to 
Persia.  The  princes,  nobles,  and  high  officers  were,  it  is 
true,  exempt  fitim  the  dangers  of  foreign  or  internal  war; 
but  their  property  and  their  lives  were  the  sport  of  a  sue* 
cession  of  weak,  cruel,  and  debauched  monarchs.  The 
lower  orders  were  exposed  to  fewer  evils  than  the  higher ; 
but  they  became  every  day  more  unwarlikc;  and  what 
they  gained  by  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  k)st  almost  all 
its  value  when  they  ceased  to  be  able  to  defend  it.  This 
period  was  distinguished  by  no  glorious  achievements.  No 
characters  arose  on  which  the  historian  could  dwell  with 
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pleasure.  The  nation  may  be  said  to  have  existed  on  the 
reputation  it  had  before  acquired,  until  all  it  had  possessed 
was  gone,  and  it  became,  from  the  slow  but  certain  pro- 
gress of  a  vicious  decay,  incapable  of  an  effort  to  avert  the 
dreadful  misery  and  ruin  brought  on  by  the  invasion  of  a 
few  Affgfaan  tribes ;  whose  conquest  affixed  so  indelible  a 
disgrace  upon  Persia,  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  its 
historians  having  shrunk  from  the  painful  and  degrading 
narration. 

The  task  which  Persian  authors  have  left  undone,  has 
perhaps  been  better  executed  by  foreign  writers.  The  liberal 
policy  of  Abbas  the  Great  attracted  many  Europeans -to 
his  dominions.  He  gave  equal  encouragement  to  all  classes; 
and  before  his  death  there  were  in  Persia,  political  envoys, 
soldiers,  merchants,  and  missionaries,  from  almost  every 
country  in  Christendom.  The  causes  which  produced  this 
encouragement,  were  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  Turks,  a 
desire  of  improvement  in  military  tactics,  a  wish  to  increase 
the  commerce  of  his  country,  and  a  spirit  of  religious  tcde- 
ration.  These  motives  continued  to  operate  after  his  death ; 
and  the  most  debased  and  cruel  of  his  successors  were  kind 
and  generous  to  the  Europeans  in  their  dominions.  Hence 
numbers  flocked  to  Persia,  among  whom  were  some  men 
eminent  for  science  and  learning.  In  their  pages  we  have 
an  ample  detail  of  the  events  of  this  period,  which  should 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  for  it  is  more  useful  to  con- 
template despotism  in  its  naked  deformity,  than  when  half 
concealed  by  a  veil  of  glory.  The  picture  may  disgust; 
but  this  disgust  proves  that  the  lesson  is  conveyed ;  and  the 
English  historian  of  Persia  can  have  no  nobler  object,  than 
to  give  a  faithful  representation  of  scenes,  which,  by  the 
contrast  in  the  condition  of  a  great  community,  must  render 
such  as  live  under  a  just  and  free  government  still  more 
sensible  to  the  value  of  the  greatest  of  all  human  blessings. 

Skm  Meerza  succeeded  his  grandfather.  Shah  Abbas. 
When  that  monarch  was  asked,  immediately  before  his 
death,  who  should  be  his  successor,  he  named  this  prince. 
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who  was  the  aoQ  of  the  murdered  Suffee  Meerca.  He  was 
informed,  that  the  astrologers  had  foretold,  that  the  reign 
of  SAm  Meerza,  if  he  ascended  the  throne,  would  be  short. 
^*  It  is  my  desire,^  said  Abbas  with  impatiencei  *^  that  you 
place  upon  his  head  that  crown,  which  was  the  right  of  his 
unfortunate  father  ".^  The  nobles  respected  the  last  com* 
mand  of  their  sovereign,  and  hastened  to  Isfahan,  where 
the  destined  heir,  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  taken 
from  the  haram,  and  proclaimed  King  of  Persia,  before  it 
was  publicly  known  that  his  grandfather  was  no  more. 

This  prince,  who  took  the  name  of  Shah  Suffee,  on 
ascending  the  throne,  reigned  fourteen  years.  He  was  a 
capricious  tyrant ;  and  every  year  pf  his  rule  presented  the 
same  horrid  scene  of  barbarous  cruelty.  All  Uie  princes  of 
the  bkx)d  royal,  and  almost  every  minister  ®  or  general  of 
family  or  character,  were  either  put  to  death  or  deprived 
of  their  eyes  by  his  command ;  and  the  dreadful  list  of  his 
vietims  was  swelled  by  a  great  number  of  females,  some  of 
whom  were  of  the  first  rank  ^  Among  those  who  were 
slain  by  this  cruel  prince,  the  fate  of  Imam  Koulce  Khan 
and  his  family  excited  the  most  general  sympathy.  That 
chief  was  the  son  of  Aly-verdi  Beg,  the  renowned  general  of 
Abbas,  and  fully  equalled  his  father  in  fame.  He  had  sub- 
dued the  whole  province  of  LAr,  and  aided  by  the  English, 
had  taken  Ormus  from  the  Portuguese.      He  had  been, 

■  latrodartion  to  Knuinikl*!  Memoirt,  ]>.  29. 

*  Th«  author  of  Um  Zubd-ul-Tiuuikh  gives  a  list  of  tlie  princci  mnd 
nobles  put  to  death  or  deprived  of  tight,  which  appr«rt  to  include  every 
officer  who  enjoyed  rank  and  office  under  Abbat,  and  every  male  in  the 
moit  distant  defn^e  related  to  the  royal  family. 

'  The  daughter  of  Abbas,  who  had  married  Is4k  Khan,  was  among  these 
Tiotims ;  and  several  authors  assert  that  his  own  mother,  who  had  enraged 
him  by  some  free  remonstrances  on  his  conduct,  sliared  the  fate  of  all  those 
who  attempted  to  give  him  counsel.  M'hen  he  was  one  day  ezoetsivdy  in« 
tozicated,  he  stabbed  his  favorite  queen  ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Taver. 
nier,  (voL  ii.  p.  20K,)  that  when  he  recovered  his  sensea,  and  found  what 
he  had  done,  he  gave  way  to  the  moat  violenl  fricf,  and  tieucd  ocderm  to 
destroy  trery  winA-flaik  ia  hU  Mmdoni. 
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for  a  number  of  years,  the  choeen  instrument  of  Abbas 
for  improving  the  southern  part  of  his  dominions;  and 
had  founded  under  his  auspices  a  coU^e  at  ShiraSt  and 
built  several  caravansaries  and  bridges  in  Fars.  Such  em* 
plojrment  was  congenial  to  this  generous  nobleman,  whoM 
mind  was  as  liberal  as  his  sova^ign's.  His  personal  fcnr- 
tune^  though  great,  sank  under  his  munificence.  We  may 
judge  c^  the  style  in  which  he  lived,  by  a  qpeech  made  t9 
him  by  Abbas.  *^  I  request,  Imam  Koulee,  that  you  will 
spend  one  dirhem  less  per  day,  that  there  may  be  some  dif« 
ference  between  the  disbursements  c^  a  khan  and  a  king^.^ 
This  nobleman  was  summoned  to  the  court  of  Shah  Sufi^s 
his  friends  walrned  him  c^  his  danger ;  but  he  deemed  it 
impossible  for  a  person  who  had  rendered  such  services,  and 
whose  allegiance  was  so  decided,  to  incur  any  risk  '•  Ht 
went, — was  murdered ;  and  his  sons  shared  nis  fate^  letl 
they  should  revenge  their  father  '• 

The  Usbcgs,  encouraged  by  the  death  of  AbbaSj  invaded 
Khorassan,  but  they  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  the 
Persian  army  there  stationed.  Candahar,  however,  was  loeU 
Suflee  had  directed  the  governor^  to  repair  to  his  presences 
but  that  chief,  deeming  himself  marked  for  destruction^ 
made  over  the  fort  to  the  troops  of  the  Empenn:  c^  India* 
and  sought  protection  at  the  court  of  Delhi.  The  Turks 
were  encouraged  by  the  state  c^  Persia  to  attack  it*. 
Though  at  first  repulsed,  they  succeeded  in  taking  Bagdad; 
after  which  the  Emperor  Moorad  advanced  into  Aderbijan 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  took  Tabreez ;  but  he  was 
compelled  by  the  approach  of  winter,  and  a  scarcity  of  sup- 
plies, to  retreat ;  and  his  army  was  greatly  harassed  by  the 
Pernan  horse.  Shidi  Suffee  was  successful  in  suj^iressing 
a  rebellion  in  Ghilan ;  and  he  took  EriylUi  after  a  long 

«  Fenian  l^SS. 

'  Tavernier.    Olearios. 

*  Zubd-ul-Tuarikh. 

*  The  name  of  this  nohleman  was  AJy  Murdla  Kbia. 

*  Zabd.ul.Tuarikh. 


^ 
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liege,  during  which,  his  flatteren  haye  anerted  that  he  dis- 
played great  personal  vakxir;  but  he  ooly  expressed  a  de- 
termination to  storm  that  fort,  and  rither  to  conquer  or  die 
in  the  breach.  The  solicitude  of  his  ladies  and  ministers 
prevented  this  resolution  being  carried  into  immediate  eflRn^t ' ; 
the  seasonable  fall  of  EriT&n  ^  did  away  the  necessity  of  its 
reriTsl,  and  left  the  world  in  doubt  whether  this  detestable 
tyrant  possessed  even  the  common  quality  of  courage. 

The  Persian  authors  who  have  written  the  life  of  this 
prince,  have  tried  to  veil  his  crimes  and  exalt  hb  virtues. 
One  contemporary  writer,  who  was  a  celebrated  astrologer, 
ascribes  the  death  of  several  nobles  to  their  unfortunate 
horoscope;  and,  on  this  reasoning,  deems  the  monarch 
guiltless.  He  informs  us  that  the  king,  when  encamped 
Hear  the  mountain  of  Sahund  in  Aderb^an,  Was  one  day 
fishing  for  trout ' :  he  caught  five  hundred,  and  being  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  several  noblemen  of  high  rank,  who 
had  shared  in  his  day'^s  amusement,  he  gave  them  rich 
dresses  of  honour ;  but  unfortunately  for  them,  our  author 
very  gravely  adds,  the  moon  was  in  the  constellation  of  Leo 
when  they  received  these  marks  of  favour*.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  inauspicious  circumstance  was,  that  they 
were  all  a  few  days  aherwards  put  to  death  ^  by  the  king, 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  trifling  affhiy,  caused  by  intoxi* 
cation;  a  prevalent  vice,  which  Suffee  encouraged  by  his 
example.     It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  onegood  action 

s  Zttbd-oUTiiarikh. 

'  **  This  city  it  tittiatcd  on  the  htnki  of  the  rircr  Zeofui,  and  la  defended 
hy  A  fdftreM,  of  an  elliptical  form,  upwardB  of  six  thousand  yards  in  dr- 
eumfercnee.  The  north-wett  side  of  the  town  is  built  on  a  preripiee,  im- 
pendinf  orer  the  Hver  one  hundred  toises  in  height,  hut  b  eonunuided  hj 
the  fort,  which  b  surrounded  hy  two  strong  waOs,  Sanked  with  towerk**— 
Km  If  ieR*B  Mtwtoir  pf  Ptrmm^  p.  SSft. 

*  This  is  the  only  stream  in  Perab  in  which  I  erer  heard  that  thb  Ssh 
was  found*  I  encamped  near  it  in  1810,  and  tasted  some  which  were  rtrj 
good. 

•  Zubd^.Tuarikh. 

^  The  prindpal  of  tkam  cbieA  Vffs,  Agvloo  XhsBy  CMsnadsr  sf  ths 
KuriiS  and  Hwsrfa  Big,  a  loid  ia  waiting. 
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of  this  monarch*^:  he  restored  about  three  hundred  wretched 
Armenians  to  their  native  country,  who  were  all  that  re- 
mained of  a  colony  of  seven  thousand  which  Abbas  had 
planted  at  *  Ashraff ,  in  Mazenderan  \ 

Chardin,  in  his  treatise  on  the  government  of  Persia,  has 
ascribed  Suffee's  cruelties  to  systematic  policy;  and  says  that, 
by  putting  to  death  the  chief  military  nobles,  he  finished  what 
his  grandfather.  Abbas,  had  begun ;  and  that  the  desire  of 
both  was  to  introduce  captives  and  slaves  into  high  offices, 
in  order  the  better  to  reduce  and  degrade  an  aristocracy  too 
powerful  to  admit  of  their  exercising  an  uncontrolled  and 
absolute  power  *.  This  observation  only  appears  true  in  a 
very  modified  sense.  Abbas  made  many  changes  in  the 
system  of  government ;  but  he  only  sought  to  render  him- 
self independent  of  the  powerful  khans  or  feudal  lords  of 
Persia.  Their  destruction  was  not  his  object ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  he  preserved  them  in  great  strength,  and  always 
deemed  them  the  best  defence  of  his  kingdom.  He  punished 
and  rewarded  them,  like  his  other  subjects,  without  fear  or 
suspicion.     His  courage,  while  it  repressed  turbulence,  in- 

^  Modem  Universal  History,  voL  v.  p.  148. 

'  Suffee  was  in  general  kind  to  Christians ;  though  the  first  and  onljr 
European  ever  publicly  executed  in  Persia  was  in  his  reign.  A  watch, 
maker,  called  Rodolph  Stadler,  a  native  of  Zorikh,  had  accompanied  the 
mission  from  the  Duke  of  Holstein  to  Persia,  and  became  watch-maker  to 
Suffee.  Rodolph  slew  a  Persian,  whom  he  found  in  his  house,  and  suspected 
of  being  too  intimate  with  his  wife.  He  applied  to  the  king,  who  at  first 
pardoned  him,  but  was  afterwards  persuaded  by  his  ministers  to  recall  this 
pardon,  unless  Rodolph  became  a  Mahomedan.  The  king  was  very  desirous 
to  effect  this  object,  and  offered  Rodolph,  if  he  changed  his  religion,  a  for. 
tune  of  ten  thousand  tom&ns,  and  a  beautiful  wife ;  but  all  was  in  vain ; 
Rodolph  would  not  give  up  his  faith,  and  the  king  was  compelled  to  let  the 
law  have  its  course.  The  firm  Christian  was  given  over,  agreeably  to  usage, 
to  the  relations  of  the  man  he  had  slain.  They  struck  off  his  head  on  the 
last  day  of  October,  1637*  His  body,  by  the  king*s  command,  was  given  to 
the  Armenians,  who  interred  it  as  the  corpse  of  a  martyr;  and  the  priests 
reported  that  angels  were  seen,  on  the  night  of  its  interment,  hovering 
round  the  tomb — Tavernier,  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 

*  Tavernier  also  states  that  Abbas  had  left  a  secret  order  to  put  certain 
great  khans  to  death,  but  gives  us  no  authority  for  this  improbable  assertion. 
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Bfired  aUachment  The  character  of  his  unworthy  grand- 
son  was  exactly  opponte.  All  his  motives  were  of  the 
basest  kind.  His  actions  were  always  referrible  to  his 
anger,  his  avarice,  his  caprice,  his  jealousy,  or  his  fears. 
Yet  this  tjrrant,  who  was  despised  even  more  than  he  was 
dreaded,  reigned  in  peace:  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
be  was  more  indebted  for  his  personal  safety,  during  the 
few  years  of  his  occupying  the  throne  to  the  reverence  in 
which  his  family  was  held,  and  to  the  fame  and  wisdom  of 
bis  great  predecessor,  than  to  the  terror  inspired  by  his 
cruelty  and  oppression. 

This  prince  died  at  Kashan,  and  was  interred  at  Koom^ 
He  had,  we  are  told,  a  countenance  remarkable  for  its  soft 
and  pleasing  expression;  and  his  natural  disposition  may 
have  been  good,  as  it  is  probable  his  character  was  formed 
by  his  education.  Persian  princes  had  been  brought  up  as 
soldiers  until  the  period  of  Shah  Abbas.  The  sense  which 
that  sovereign  appears  to  have  entertained  of  the  danger  of 
that  system,  led  him  to  direct  a  change ;  and  after  the  death 
of  his  sons  (whose  fate  has  been  related),  the  Suffiivean 
princes  were  immured'  in  the  haram,  and  saw  only  women 
and  eunuchs.     A  monarch,  who  was  never  permitted  to 


'  ^  Tba  Qty  of  Koom  wm  tmilt  in  Um  ymr  of  tlie  Hfjirah  SOS,  from  the 
rulni  of  wron  towiu,  which  had  oonpoMd  a  loull  lorereigDtjr,  under  AbdaU 
rahinan,  an  Arabian  prince.     But  this  penon  haring  been  orerthrown  by 
his  enemiea^  and  his  country  ruined,  the  inhabitants  of  the  seren  towns 
foonded  the  dty  of  Koom,  which  was  diridod  into  seven  departments,  each 
■■siimiof  the  name  of  one  of  the  towns  which  had  been  destroyed.    It  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  first  cities  in  Persia,  and  was  kmg  celebrated  for 
its  manufacture  of  silks.     It  stands  in  an  extensire  plain,  and  on  the  banka 
of  a  small  rirer,  whidi  rises  at  no  in^at  distance,  and  b  lost  in  the  great 
Salt  Desert.     Utitude  34*  45'  N.,  lonintude  SO*  2Ur  fL    Koom  was  taken 
by  the  Affghans,  when  they  invaded  Persia  in   17^  umI  completely  do. 
itroyed.     Part  of  it  has  since  been  rebuilt,  but  it  still  has  the  appearance  of 
a  vast  ruin.     There  is  a  very  beautiful  college,  with  a  celebrated  mosqo« 
and  sanctuary,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Fatima,   the  daughter  of  tha 
Imaum  Reta.     In  the  mosque  are  to  be  seen  the  tombs  of  8efi  the  First  and 
Hhah  Abbas  tha  second.     The  dome  is  kfty,  and  has  been  gilded  at  the  cx« 
of  ths  kiBf.**-JLjir visa's  Mmmtn  ^  Ptrnm^  p.  1 18. 

Vou  L  1  C 
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leave  this  prison  till  he  ascended  the  throne^  was  likely  to 
be  effeminate  and  inefficient.  It  was  hardly  possible  that 
he  could  resist  the  intoxication  of  absolute  power.  The  un^ 
limited  indulgence  of  his  passions  seemed  almost  the  certain 
consequence  from  his  former  privations,  and  his  entire  want 
of  experience.  SufTee,  who  trusted  all  public  affairs  to  his 
ministers,  and  who  revelled  in  every  sensual  gratification^ 
was  perhaps  as  prone  to  cruelty  from  cowardice  as  from 
inhumanity.  He  gave  a  ready  ear  to  every  informer,  and 
was  no  less  prompt  to  execute  all  whom  his  ministers 
denounced  as  dangerous,  than  destroy  those  ministers  wheD 
their  enemies  instilled  into  his  weak  mind  the  slightest  doubt 
of  their  fidelity. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Abbas  the  Second,  who 
was  not  ten '  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 
He  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  his  ministers,  who  are  re* 
presented  as  persons  of  religious  and  austere  habits*^.  They 
made  an  attempt  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  court  and  of 
the  nation.  Those  who  were  not  devout  were  compelled  to 
appear  so ;  and  we  are  told,  that  at  the  capital  men  feared 
to  listen  to  any  thing  but  prayers  \  Wine  was  prohilnted* 
Drunkards  were  removed  from  office ;  and  strict  sobriety 
and  attention  to  the  outward  forms  of  religion  were  the  only 
recommendations  to  high  station.  One  author  ^  states,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Erivan,  in  Armenia,  alarmed  at  the  ab*- 
stemious  and  pious  character  of  a  governor  appointed  to 


t  We  are  told  by  the  author  of  the  Zubd-al-Tuarikh,  who  was  an 
of  this  princess  court,  that  he  was  bom  on  Friday,  the  18th  of  Jumadee-ol* 
akhur,  in  the  year  of  the  Hejirah  1048,  and  ascended  the  throne  on  Friday, 
the  26th  of  Suffer,  1052,  when  he  was  nine  years,  eight  months,  and  twenty- 
eight  days  old.  According  to  the  Modem  Universal  History,  Abbas  the 
Second  ascended  the  throne  A.D.  1642.  This  mistake  has  probably  arisen 
from  a  miscalculation  of  the  Hejira  and  Christian  era. 

^  The  first  minister,  or  It(km&d-u^owlah,  was  Meena  Tuckee ;  he  was 
afterwards  murdered  by  a  conspiracy  of  nobles,  aU  of  whom  the  king  pu« 
nished  with  death ZuM^ul'Tuankh. 

*  Zubd-ul-Tuarikh. 

^  Zubd-ul-TUarikh. 
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rule  them,  petitioned  the  king  not  to  send  him.  Thar 
fndlty,  they  said,  led  them  to  dread  a  **  water-drinker^/' 
The  fact  was,  the  Christians  of  this  dty  were  remarkaUe 
for  their  drinking ;  and  they  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  being  governed  by  a  religious  bigot,  who  wouU  consider 
eren  the  moderate  use  of  wine  a  just  ground  for  plundering 
them  of  their  property,  if  he  did  not  deprive  llien  «f  life. 
The  king  was  advised  to  attend  to  this  petition.  His  reply 
stated,  that  the  drunkards  of  Erivan  were  quite  unworthy 
of  the  holy  roan "  whom  he  had  appointed  to  rule  them  i 
and  he  therefore  had  nominated  one  whose  character  was 
more  suited  to  such  mnners". 

The  manners  of  the  court  altered  as  the  king  advanced  in 
years ;  and  the  severe  restraint  in  which  Abbas  the  Second 
had  been  kept  by  his  ministers,  was  probably  one  of  the 
causes  that  led  him,  when  he  threw  off  their  trammels,  to 
indulge  in  excesses  dii^;raceful  to  a  rrign  otherwise  happy 
and  prosperous :  he  committed  few  cruelties,  except  when 
intoxicated ;  but  he  appears  then  to  have  departed  from  the 
natural  humanity  of  his  character,  and  from  the  dignity  of 
his  station.  All  Europeans,  whether  travellers,  merchants, 
monks,  or  artificers,  were  admitted  to  share  his  orgies.  They 
have  furnished  us  with  a  disgusting  detail  of  the  freaks  of  a 
drunken  king ;  and,  by  showing  us  that  slaves  were  ready 
to  execute  the  most  cruel  mandates  of  a  tyrant  almost  insen- 
sible from  wine,  have  presented  us  with  a  degrading  picture 
of  human  nature.  Persian  writers  say  the  royal  feasts  were 
frequently  enlivened  by  wit,  and  that  the*  king  sometimes 
condescended  to  smile  at  the  sallies  of  his  companions.  He 
happened  to  observe,  at  one  of  his  entertainments,  that  he  had 
sent  an  ambassador  to  India,  who  had  met  with  so  many 
delays,  he  believed  he  would  never  come  back.  **  Let  us 
all  agree  to  sit  here  till  he  returns,^  cried  the  son  of  a  judge, 

*  Zabd^-Tuarikh. 

"  The  name  of  this  derotee  wm  Mahoaisdl  Kooli  KhuL 

*  flf  •ppoiat^dKlioofrooBif  disfkasiebstUirforvBor. 
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who  made  one  of  the  asaembly  ®.  Though  the  youth  had  for- 
gotten himself.  Abbas  was  delighted  with  an  exclamation 
showing  such  enjoyment  of  his  society.  But  different  scenes 
were  often  exhibited ;  and  the  most  disapated  nobles  dreaded 
an  invitation  to  drink  with  their  monarch)  who  was  as  soli- 
citous to  make  them  exceed  as  he  was  prompt  to  punish  any 
act  of  disrespect  produced  by  that  excess. 

CandJEdiar,  which  had  been  lost  by  his  father,  was  reco* 
Tered  by  this  prince,  who  had  the  glory  of  making  the  con- 
quest in  person  before  he  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  p.  We 
discover  in  the  account  of  this  expedition,  that  his  ministers 
were  not  mere  pretenders  to  virtue  and  religion  "i ;  the  oflScers 
charged  with  collecting  supplies  for  the  army  had  strict 
orders  to  pay  for  every  article  they  received ;  and  all  ranks 
w&ce  conciliated  by  the  conduct  of  the  court.  The  Emperor 
Shah  Jehan  made  many  efforts  to  recover  this  city,  but  with 
no  success.  The  author  of  the  Zubd-ul-Tuarikh  was  ho- 
noured with  the  appointment  of  physician  and  astrologer  to 
this  important  fortress.  He  gives  a  minute  detail  of  the 
attacks  and  failures  of  the  Indian  army ;  and  on  one  ooca- 
non  he  assumes  great  merit  for  having  withheld  the  Persian 
commander  from  venturing  on  a  general  action  when  the 
planet  Mars'  was  in  the  south ;  which,  he  assures  us,  would 
have  rendered  defeat  certain. 

During  the  reign  of  Abbasr  the  Second,  great  divisions 
took  place  among  the  Usbegs.  A  prince  *  of  that  country 
had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  his  dominions,  and  to  seek 
refuge  in  Persia.    He  was  received  by  Abbas  with  the  most 

•  Fenian  M8S. 

P  Zubd-ul-Tuarikh. 

4  The  respecuble  KuUilTA  Sultan  was  prime  minister.  This  old  man, 
in  addition  to  a  proclamation  against  wine,  had  made  one  against  female 
dancers. 

r  He  informs  us,  that  as  Mars  was  in  the  south  on  Wednesday,  and  likely 
to  be  in  the  west  on  Sunday,  he  advised  delay.  It  appears  that,  to  insure 
good  fortune  when  you  engage,  this  pUnet  slioold  be  to  your  right ;  if  it 
be  in  front,  defeat  is  certain. 

•  Hia  name  waa  Imaom  Kooli  Khan* 
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splendid  hospitality.    Fifteen  thousaDd  horse 
him  ffom  Sjuhan  to  the  capital^;  and  when  he  approached 
Isfifthan,  the  king  and  all  his  nobles  went  seven  miles  to  meet 
him  \    The  whole  road  was  covered  with  rich  silks,  over 
which  the  two  sovereigns  rode ;  and  the  Usbq^  prince  was 
treated  in  the  same  royal  style  as  kmg  as  he  remained  b  the 
Persian  dominions.    Nadir  Mahomed,  another  ruler  of  the 
Usbegs,  by  the  intrigues  and  arms  of  the  Emperor  Shah 
Jehan»  had  been  forced  to  fly  from  Bulkh.     He  sought  aid 
and  protection  from  the  King  of  Persia;  and  his  treatment 
was,  if  possible,  still  more  noble.    A  large  force  was  or- 
dered from  Khorassan  to  support  him,  and  he  recovered  his 
possessions  without  an  acticm*.    This  prince  was  obliged, 
by  reverses,  to  throw  himself  a  second  time  on  the  friend* 
ship  of  Abbas,  and  was  again  received  with  kindness  and 
honour.     He  died  in  Persia ;  and  Abbas  not  only  attended 
to  his  hut  request,  that  he  shouU  be  buried  at  Mushed,  but 
directed  a  large  sum  to  be  disbursed  in  charity  at  his  inter- 
ment^.    He  did  more;  he  commanded  that  every  article  of 
his  property,  and  the  money  he  possessed  at  his  death,  whidi 
exceeded  a  hundred  thousand  tomins,  should  be  sent  to  his 
son,  AbdQl  Aiees,  whose  gratitude  and  friendship  were  the 
reward  that  Abbas  desired  and  obtidned  by  his  generous 
and  royal  conduct. 

The  peace  with  Turkey  remained  undisturbed  through- 
out the  reign  of  Abbas  the  Second ;  and  we  may  conclude 
that  few  questions  of  consequence  were  agitated  between  the 
two  states,  when  informed  that  two  of  the  envoys  from 
Constantinople,  during  this  monarch's  reign,  had  no  object 
but  obtaining  an  elephant  for  their  emperor's  amusement  '• 

The  vanity  of  Abbas  the  Second  was  gratified  by  cmbas* 

•  ZiiM-til.Tiiarikh. 

•  Taremier. 

•  The  umj  of  Um  Emperor  of  DoOiI  eracnsud  BalUi  st  Uis  sppratcfa  of 
Nadir  MabooMd  ond  hii  Paraiu  Mm. 

f  Hiitocy  of  flolten  Mthmmi 
>  ZtOrfHO-TiisriUu 
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sies  from  almost  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  ma  well  as  from 
India»  and  the  remotest  regions  of  Tartary.  His  oountrj 
enjoyed , complete  tranquillity;  commerce  flourished;  and 
his  kindness  and  attention  to  strangers  attracted  vast  num<- 
bers  to  his  dominions. 

We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  generous  clemency 
of  Abbas  in  his  conduct  to  TfthmurlLs  Khan,  Prince  ol 
Gkorgia,  whose  life  had  passed  in  hostility  to  him ;  but  who, 
when  made  captive  by  one  of  his  generals,  was  not  only  tat* 
given,  but  loaded  with  favors:  the  Persian  monarch  also 
obtained  the  release  of  his  grandson,  who  was  a  prisoner  or 
hostage  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia'. 

Abbas  the  Second  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four^,  after  a 
ijMgn  of  nearly  twenty-five  years.  Some  authors  have  at* 
trflnited  his  death  to  an  inflammation  in  the  throat  ®,  caused 
by  excessive  drinking;  others  to  a  loathsome  disease^,  the 
consequence  of  another  vice,  to  which  he  was  equally  ad- 
dicted. The  Jove  of  wine  caused  all  the  evils  of  his  reign. 
In  his  moments  of  intoxication  alone  was  he  capricious, 
cruel,  and  unjust^ :  but  the  danger  from  these  excesses  was 
nearly  limited  to  his  court ;  the  country  at  large  only  knew 
him  as  one  of  the  most  generous  and  just  rulers  that  ever 
reigned  m  Persia.  To  the  public  officers  of  government  he. 
was  severe,  but  to  the  poor  mild  and  lenient ;  and  the  lives 
and  property  of  his  subjects  were  efficiently  protected.  He 
was  as  tolerant  to  all  religions  as  his  great  ancestor  whoses 
name  he  had  taken.     To  Christians,  indeed,   he  always 

*  Historj  of  Sultaa  Mahomed  Meeraa. 

k  He  died  in  hit  palaoe  at  a  village  called  Khoosroo-abad,  near  Daznaghan. 

c  Chardin  states,  that  he  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  died :  but 
the  date  of  his  birth  given  by  the  author  of  the  Zubd-ul-Tuarikh,  makes 
him  only  thirty-four. 

^  The  pain  caused  by  his  disease  was  so  excruciating,  that  he  died  in  the 
conviction  that  he  was  poisoned. 

.  *  Both  Chardin  and  Tavemier  give  us  some  dreadful  instances  of  his 
cruelty ;  but  almost  all  his  crimes  appear  to  have  been  committed  when  in  m 
state  of  inebriety.  This  accounts  fjur  the  contradictory  statements  given  of 
his  character :  but  this  degrading  vice,  instead  of  palli«tiii|g|  i^pgravater  his 
guilt. 
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showed  marked  fitvor.  '<  It  is  for  God  (be  was  wont  to 
obsenre),  not  for  me,  to  judge  of  men's  oonsdenoes;  and  I 
will  never  interfere  with  what  belongs  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
great  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  Universe^^ 

Suffee  '9  the  eldest  son  of  Abbas  the  Second,  was  twenty 
years  old  when  his  father  died.  He  had  only  one  brother* 
Hurosi  Meersa,  an  infant  seven  years  of  age.  This  child 
had  aooompanied  the  court*  while  Suffee  had  been  left  at 
Isfahan,  where  he  was  kept  close  prisoner  in  the  haram ; 
and  a  rqx>rt  was  now  sfur^ui  and  bdieved,  that  he  had  been 
deprived  of  sight,  and  was  therefore  incompetent  to  reign. 
Under  pretext  of  this  rumour,  the  chief  officers  of  govern- 
ment determined,  at  a  general  council  held  on  the  death  of 
Abbas,  to  elevate  Humsi  Meerza  to  the  throne  ^4  Vheir 
real  motive  probably  was,  by  giving  the  crown  to  a  minor, 
to  preserve  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  and  to  escape  the 
danger  which  threatened  them,  from  a  prince  long  rigor- 
ously  confined ;  for  it  was  likely  that  he  would  resent  the 
severity  be  had  been  treated  with,  on  all  who  had  shared  his 
father'^s  regard  and  confidence. 

The  prime  minister  had  apparently  convinced  all  the 
council  of  the  expediency  and  wisdom  of  this  measure ;  and 

'  Da  Ccroem. 

ff  The  Peniaa  Msmiacript,  chiefly  foOowed  in  the  preceding  history  e£ 
the  SufTaveen  kingt,  terminetM  fourteen  years  before  the  death  of  Abhaa 
the  Second ;  and  no  authentic  Persian  history  detaib  the  latter  erenu  of 
this  dynasty.  I  obtained  a  work  by  an  exiled  prinee  of  this  &niily,  8ultaa 
Mahomed  Meersa,  who,  when  hving  in  retirenient  at  Lucknow,  composed 
a  volume  professing  to  be  a  history  of  his  ancestors  {  l>ut  it  is  erideiitly  not 
very  rorrtct ;  and  as  it  was  written  more  firom  what  its  author  had  beard, 
than  frem  what  he  knew.  It  cannot  be  much  depended  upon.  I  deem  myself 
nore  fortunate  in  poseewing  a  small  mannaoripi  on  the  Affghan  invasion  of 
POnia,  by  Shaikh  Mahomed  Aly  Uiaeen,  a  nan  of  sing\Uar  piety  and 
learning,  who  was  in  Isfahan  during  the  siege,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of 
all  he  describes.  lie  afterwards  became  a  voluntary  exile,  and  died  in 
India  at  Benares,  where  his  memory  is  still  generally  respected. 

^  Chaidin  hae  given  us  a  lull  and  anthontic  detail  of  all  these  ersnts,  and 
there  can  be  no  better  authority.  He  lived  in  Penis  during  almost  the 
whole  x^ga  of  MimAa. 
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they  were  concerting  the  mode  of  carrying  their  resolution 
into  effect,  when  their  plans  were  defeated  by  the  firm 
loyalty  and  courageous  justice  of  a  man,  who  just  before 
was  an  object  of  pity  and  contempt  to  the  whole  assembly  <• 

Aga  Moobaruk,  a  confidential  eunuch,  was  intrusted  with 
the  education  of  HumzS  Meerza;  and  he,  it  was  concluded, 
would  hear  with  deJight  of  a  measure  that  was  to  place  his 
charge  upon  the  throne,  and  thus  to  make  him  one  of  the 
first  men  in  the  empire :  but  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace  had 
long  been  remarkable  for  their  fidelity  and  strict  sense  of 
duty ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  Aga  Moob&ruk  to  raise  still 
higher  the  character  of  this  despised  race.  He  waited  until 
all  the  ministers  had  delivered  their  sentiments ;  and  when 
he  saw  that  they  were  unanimous  in  their  determination  to 
set  aside  Suffee,  and  elevate  his  younger  brother,  he  ad- 
dressed them  as  follows : — 

^^  I  must  brieve,  most  noble  lords,  that  the  resolution 
you  have  adopted  is  the  result  of  a  sudden  impulse,  and 
not  of  your  mature  deliberation.  You  can  never,  if  you 
reflect,  commit  an  act  so  contrary  to  justice,  and  the  laws  of 
our  holy  prophet,  as  that  you  have  proposed.  But  you 
have  hitherto  only  listened  to  the  specious  reasons  for  this 
act.  Why  has  the  true  motive  been  concealed  ?  Is  not 
your  real  object  to  obtain  the  government  of  this  kingdom  ? 
That  is  the  cause  why  you  desire  to  raise  a  child  to  the 
throne !  You  say  that  his  elder  brother  is  perhaps  dead,  or 
at  all  events  deprived  of  sight.  He  is  neither :  he  lives,  he 
sees.  My  head  shall  answer  for  the  truth  of  this.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  the  event  could  not  have  been  concealed 
from  me:  besides,  would  not  the  deceased  king,  had  he 
ever  intended  Hum^ft  Meerza  for  his  successor,  have  in- 
creased  his  establishment?  Should  I,  who  have  the  sole 
charge  of  that  prince,  and  his  dignified  mother,  have  been 
excluded  from  this  important  secret?  But  he  never  for  one 
moment  cherished  this  intention;   and  if  you  invest  the 

^  Chardin,  toL  h.  p«  898* 
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younger  brother  with  the  rightB  of  the  dder,  you  will  com- 
mit  at  once  injustice  and  treason.  If  there  must  be  a  saeri* 
fice  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  state,  let  ii  'je  the  younger. 
Do  you  not  perceive  that  you  will  throw  the  kingdom  into 
confusion  ?  Do  you  expect  that  the  other  nobles  of  Persia 
have  as  little  consideration  for  law  and  justice  as  you  have  ? 
Will  the  people  at  large  consent  to  share  the  great  crime 
which  you  commit,  which  they  must  do,  if  they  grant  you 
their  support  ?  All  will  abhor  you :  and  Humii  Meersa 
will  one  day  consider  you  as  men,  who  elevated  him  only  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  your  own  ambition ;  and  who,  to  for- 
ward that  object,  were  false  to  your  king,  to  your  prophet, 
and  your  God^.^  Here  he  stopped  for  a  moment;  and 
then,  with  increased  agitation,  exclidmed,  "  Humii Meersa! 
HumzA  Meerza !  to  what  extremity  am  I  reduced !  Do 
you,  great  lords  of  this  empire,  desire  that  I  should  strangle 
that  innocent  prince  with  these  hands  that  have  reared  him  ? 
Is  it  your  wish  that  I  should  bring  his  corpse  to  your 
assembly  ?  I  have  the  power  to  commit  this  act  of  horror ; 
and  it  appears  the  only  means  by  which  I  can  oompd  you 
to  do  justice.  You  will  then  be  forced  to  carry  the  crown 
to  him  to  whom  it  belongs :  judge  how  he  will  reward  you, 
when  he  learns  the  dreadful  extreme  by  which  you  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  placing  him  upon  the  throne^  !^ 
He  quitted  the  assembly  at  the  moment  that  he  finished 
this  speedi ;  and,  retiring  to  the  interior  of  the  palace,  left 
the  nobles  looking  at  each  other  with  surprise  and  horror. 
They  could  not  divine  by  what  motive  Aga  MoobAruk  was 
actuated.  They  knew  that  he  doated  on  HumzA  Meensa, 
and  had  every  thing  to  expect  from  his  advancement;  while 
he  could  entertain  no  hopes  from  Suffee  Meerza,  with  whom 
he  was  not  connected  by  any  ties.  It  could  be  only  a  high 
sense  of  loyalty,  a  regard  for  justice,  and  a  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  which  had  inspired  him  with  such 

*  ChwiiB,  v«L  It.  p^  ISi,  7. 
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eloquence  and  resolution.  A  oonviction  of  his  exalted  mo- 
tives aided  the  impresaon  which  the  truth  and  justice  of  his 
sentiments  had>  made  upon  all :  after  a  long  silence,  the 
prime  minister  observed,  that,  as  Aga  Moobdruk  had 
assured  them  the  Prince  Suffee  was  alive  and  had  not  beea 
deprived  of  sight,  it  would  certainly  be  proper  to  raise  him 
to  the  throne™.  The  others  assented ;  and  Suffee,  who  took 
the  title  of  S<dimftn,  owed  his  crown  and  life  to  the  fidehty 
and  virtue  of  an  eunuch,  whom  he  early  rewarded  with 
marks  of  signal  favor.  He  desired,  it  is  said,  to  promote 
him  to  high  employ,  but  Aga  MoobAruk  declined  the  dis- 
tinction. Though  educated  in  a  seraglio,  he  possessed 
courage  and  virtue,  and  was  exempt  &om  avarice  and 
Ambition. 

The  reign  of  Solim&n  is  unmarked  by  any  event  of  con- 
sequence. He  was  a  weak,  un warlike,  and  di/^solute  prince, 
whose  time  was  divided  between  his  haram  and  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table.  The  Usbegs  renewed  their  annual 
invasions  of  Khcmusan.  The  shores  of  the  Caspian  8uf« 
fered  by  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Tartars  of  Kap- 
chack ;  and  Kishmfiti,  one  of  the  principal  islands  in  the 
Gulf,  was  seized  by  the  Dutch.  The  pusillanimity  with 
which  Solim&n  suffered  these  attacks,  not  only  met  with 
advocates  among  the  flatterers  of  his  own  country,  but 
is  praised  by  a  learned  and  respectable  European  tra- 
yeller°,  who  was  in  Persia  when  this  prince  sat  on  the 
throne,  and  who  ascribes  the  conduct  of  Soliman  to  wisdom 
^nd  good  policy.  If  such  forbearance  is  entitled  to  gl<XT> 
no  person  was  ever  more  deserving  of  it  than  this  weak  and 
tyrannical  prince,  who  was  dreaded  by  none  but  the  slaves 
of  his  power. 

One  of  his  greatest  favorites  was  Aly  Kooli  Khan,  4 
brave  and  generous  chief,  but  volatile  and  imprudent^ 
Puring  the  reign  of  Abbas,  he  had  generally  been  in  prison^ 

*"  Chwdin,  ToL  hr.  p.  SS8. 
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unlets  when  his  Services  were  required  against  the  cnemiei 
ef  his  oounUy^  This  had  acquired  for  him  thcf  name  of 
^  The  Lioo  oi  Persia;^'  as  men  s^  that  be  was  always 
chained,  except  when  wanted  to  fight.  The  moment  he 
learned  that  Solimin  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  con* 
trived  to  escape  from  confinement,  and  presented  himself 
at  court ;  where  by  the  aid  of  some  friends,  he  rose  rapidly 
into  power ;  and,  from  his  gay  humour  and  love  oi  dissi* 
pation,  soon  became  the  declared  favorite  ot  the  young 
monarch.  Solim&n  happened  one  day  to  say,  that  he  had 
heard  there  were  persons  who  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  his 
father ;  and  added,  that  if  he  could  discover  them,  they 
should  be  punished  most  severely.  The  favorite  replied, 
kughing,  *^  I  know  none  that  have  the  least  cause  to  rejoice 
at  that  melancholy  event,  except  your  mother  and  me.  We 
certainly  have ;  for  we  were  prisoners,  and  now  enjoy  the 
government  of  Persia."  The  king  smiled,  and  pretending 
to  reprove  his  folly,  called  him  a  madman.  This  humorous 
lord  was  not,  however,  destitute  of  humanity  or  sense,  and 
his  influence  was  often  exerted  for  good  purposes;  but  his 
expenditure  always  far  exceeded  his  income ;  and  he  was 
therefore  venal  and  rapacious. 

A  minister  of  the  highest  character  had  at  one  time,  by 
his  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and  his  great  respectability, 
obtained  the  confidence,  if  not  the  favour  of  SolimAn :  but 
the  virtuous  and  religious  Shaikh  Aly  Khan^  was,  perhaps, 
empk>yed  more  from  necessity  than  choice.  His  severe 
integrity  and  unbending  austerity,  continually  reproached 
the  prince  for  his  intemperance  *>.     Solimin  one  day,  when 

•  T«Teniier,  voL  U.  p.  287. 

V  ThU  miniiter  was  of  the  Xribe  ot  Zungioah.  Some  of  bb  UomI  de> 
•MDcknu  art  living  at  Kennantha.  One  of  Uicm  was  goremor  of  Uiat 
town  and  pnnrince  a  few  ye^n  ago« 

«  The  ageot  of  the  Company  ai  Iifahan,  in  bb  letun  to  hb  employcn, 
frcquenUy  complains  of  the  morotenoM  and  teverity  of  Shaikh  My  Khan^^ 
who,  he  lay*,  hated  Christians  :  \nt  Chardin,  at  the  saoM  timo  that  ho  aajt 
he  dwadod  the  rsstoratkjii  <l  this  nrinislsr  to  ywrsr,  bscains  hthsdapie- 
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enjoying  himself  in  a  convivial  partj^  sent  for  his  minister, 
and  told  him  that  he  could  no  longer  suffer  his  extreme 
prudence  and  sobriety.  *^  You  must  relax  sometimes," 
said  he,  **  or  we  can  never  agree.'*  The  minister  replied, 
that  he  lived  as  became  his  age  and  character.  *^  Very 
true,'^  said  Solim&n ;  *^  but  your  conduct  is  my  reproadi, 
and  I  can  no  longer  endure  it.  You  must  get  drunk  with 
us  immediately,  either  witii  wine  or  opium.  Choose  which 
you  like  best ;  but  the  dose  must  be  swallowed.  It  is  the 
command  of  your  king,  who  will  be  obeyed."  Remon- 
strances were  in  vain.  Shaikh  Aly  Khan  swallowed  a  pre- 
paration of  opium,  and  soon  fell  down  senseless'.  The 
triumph  of  the  king  over  the  virtue  of  his  minister  knew 
no  bounds.  He  called  all  his  court  to  view  the  grave,  the 
sober  Shaikh  Aly  Khan  extended  on  the  ground :  to  com« 
plete  the  scene,  he  ordered  the  old  man's  beard  to  be 
shaved,  and  then  sent  him  to  his  home.  The  public 
oflScers  went  next  morning  to  tell  Shaikh  Aly  Khan  that 
the  court  was  assembled ;  but  the  minister,  enraged  at  the 
affront,  bade  tliera  go  and  say,  he  considered  himself  dis- 
graced, and  would  not  attend.  The  king  tried  in  vain  to 
alter  his  resolution  ;  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  his  under-- 
standing,  that  every  day  made  him  more  sensible  of  bis 
loss.  About  four  months  afterwards,  Solimfm,  in  a  fit  of 
inebriety,  commanded  the  hands  of  a  musician  to  be  cut  off. 
A  favorite  officer*,  to  whom  this  order  was  given,  ven- 
tured to  disobey  it,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  the  effect  of 
excessive  drunkenness.  The  monarch  had  fallen  asleep; 
but  when  he  awoke,  and  found  the  same  musician  playing, 
he  became  furious,  and  directed  that  not  only  his  hands 

judioe  against  ChrUtianf ,  and  might  prevent  SoHmAn  from  pordiating  the 
Jewels  which  he  had  hrought  from  Europe  hy  the  desire  of  his  father,  Abbas 
the  Second,  obsenres,  '^  that  Shaikh  Aly  Khan  was  inaccessible  to  reconu 
mendation  and  presents,  having  nothing  at  heart  but  the  care  and  increaas 
of  the  royal  treasury. **.^Cha]IDIN,  voL  i.  p.  306. 

'  Chardin,  vol.  L  p.  307* 

*  Nasser  Aly  Beg,  son  of  tfce  Ooremor  of  Eriwu 
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and  feet,  bat  thofe  of  the  Ctvorite,  should  be  taken  off. 
The  interference  of  one  ni  the  principal  officers,  only  caused 
his  being  included  in  the  same  terrible  sentence  ;  the  exe- 
cution at  which  was  on  the  point  of  commencing,  when 
Shaikh  Aly  Khan  rushed  forward,  and,  throwing  himself 
at  the  king's  feet,  begged  for  mercy\  ^'  You  are  very 
boU,^  said  Solimin;  **  you  slight  my  earnest  entreaties 
that  you  should  again  serve  roe,  and  yet  you  intercede  for 
others."  **  I  am  your  slave,^*  said  the  minister,  *<  and  ready 
to  obey  all  your  commands.*'  '*  Very  well,^  said  SolimAn ; 
'*  I  forgive  them  all  on  your  account.  Resume  your  office, 
and  I  will  promise,  in  future,  to  respect  both  you  and  myself 
more  than  I  have  done.^  It  is  even  stated  that  the  king 
vowed  to  abandon  wine:  but  his  resolution,  if  he  ever  took 
it,  was  soon  broken. 

We  may  judge  of  the  habits  of  this  prince,  from  the 
expressions  used  by  the  East  India  Company^s  agent  at 
Isfahan.  ^*  The  king,**'  this  gendeman  observes  in  a  letter 
to  his  employers,  *^  still  continues  his  excess  in  wine,  which 
makes  me  fear,  when  I  next  address  myself  to  him,  he  will 
command  me  to  play  the  good  fellow,  and  very  probably 
be  desirous  of  proving  our  European  wine,  which,  if  it  be 
good,  may  be  acceptable  to  him;  therefore,  request  the 
supplying  me  with  three  chests ;  one  sack,  one  claret,  one 
rhenisb,  of  the  very  best,  to  present  him  *.***  Gifts  like  these 
were  calculated  to  secure  for  European  traders  the  favor  of 
a  prince  like  SolimAn. 

We  proceed  with  satisfaction  to  the  close  of  his  life,  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty  •ninth  of  his  reign. 
He  had  been  k>ng afflicted  by  illness;  but  though  he  was,  at 
one  period,  many  years  without  coming  out  of  his  haram  ', 
the  country  remained  as  tranquil  as  if  ruled  by  an  active 
and  energetic  monarch.  This  weak  and  dissipated  prince 
appears  to  have  always  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the 

*  Chardiii,  toL  L  ^  a07* 

•  OoMbfMi  Bsoof^  t7tli  Kar.  liTl. 
•MBS.    Snltsa 
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favorite  of  the  moment;  and  his  confinement  during 
latter  years  in  the  .haram,  where  he  could  only  see  women 
and  eunuchs,  enabled  the  latter  to  obtain  a  complete  influence 
over  him,  which  they  exercised  so  as  to  disgust  all  the  high 
nobles  and  chief  officers  of  government :  but  those  classes  of 
the  Persians,  who  were  unconnected  with  an  effeminate  and 
cruel  court,  were  subject  to  no  particular  evils  during  this 
reign ;  and  though  the  spirit  of  the  nation  declined,  it  was 
too  gradually  to  be  perceived,  or  to  produce  any  effect  on 
the  public  tranquillity. 

The  splendour  of  Solim&n's^  court  equalled  that  of  the 
most  magnificent  among  his  predecessors.  Strangers  wert 
encouraged  and  protected:  and  foreigners*  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  particularly  from  Europe,  resorted 
to  Persia.  It  has  been  before  stated,  that  we  are  indebted 
to  them  chiefly  for  our  information  about  this  period  of 
y  Persian  history.  All  the  important  events  in  the  reign  of 
his  son,  Shah  Sultan  Hussein,  have  been  minutely  recorded 
by  a  Polish  missionary  *  of  learning  and  observation,  who 
was  at  Isfahan  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and  had 
the  best  opportunities  cX  obtaining  accurate  information. 
His  Memoir  is  corroborated  by  a  valuable  Persian  manu* 
script  **;  and  it  has  received  additional  authority  from  being 
adopted  as  correct  by  an  English  traveller^  who  visited 

y  This  monarch  is  always  called  SolimAn,  and  is  so  known  in  Peniali 
history ;  but  he  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Suffee.  A  Tioleat 
indisposition  was  imputed  to  his  having  been  crowned  in  an  inaiispicious 
hour ;  and  at  his  second  coronation  his  name  was  changed  to  Solimin. 

■  Among  these  were  several  ambassadors  from  foreign  states.  One  of  the 
most  splendid  missions  was  from  France,  w&ich  reached  Isfahan  in  IfT^ 
Monsieur  Glllone,  who  conducted  it,  styled  himself  ^^  general  and  amba^* 
■ador  from  the  great  king  of  Europe.** 

*  Father  Krusinski.  He  was  procurator  to  the  Jesuits,  and  associated  in 
/  a  negotiation  at  the  court  of  Persia  with  the  Bishop  of  Isfahan,  who  wai 
accredited  by  the  pope,  and  had  letters  from  several  princes  of  JSaropei. 
Krusinski  was  at  Isfahan  twenty  years,  and  resided  there  till  1725. 

^  Manuscript  of  Shaikh  Mahomed  Aly  Hazeen. 

^  Jonas  Hanway,  the  author  to  whom  I  allude^  was  bom  in  1712.  Ha 
became  a  partner  in  a  comnmcisl  house  at  Peter^bnz]^  and  went  thsnoe 
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FenU  a  fbw  years  afterwardt,  and  who  muit  haTa  known 
many  of  the  adore  in  thost  extraordinary  Boenet.  The 
latter  writer  was  fully  competent  to  judge  of  the  fiddity  of 
thit  work ;  and  he  would  never  have  given  the  authority  of 
Us  name  to  falsehood  or  misrepresentatioo ;  for  he  was  dta> 
tinguished  by  a  spirit  of  useful  enterprise,  a  regard  for  reli» 
gioo,  a  love  of  truth ,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
OMmners  and  history  of  the  various  countries  through  whkh 
ha  tnvelled. 

When  Sdimfin  was  dying,  he  said  to  those  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded^,  *^  If  you  desire  ease,  elevate  Hussein 
Meerxa«  If  the  glory  of  your  country  be  your  wish,  place 
Abbas  Meeraa  on  the  throne*.*^    The  eunuchs  whom  he 


Ibis  Peraiat  Um  lov  of  mm  froodt  M  Urn  to  thm  oonit  of  Nadir  Bku^ 
wUk  wbOM  hicury  oad  oharocior  1m  boeuno  inUnotely  ooyioinHid.  Ho 
abo  mado  himaelf  maMer  of  all  the  ovenu  prooedini^  that  tyrant*t  utur* 
padon.  In  1753,  when  he  retired  to  England,  he  published  hit  TrmreU, 
Ho  wai  thto  author  of  tereral  other  works.  Both  his  writings  and  his  ao- 
tkms  show  that  he  was  a  man  of  aatraordinary  actirity  of  mind,  and  of 
A^giilsr  virtue  and  beaeroleooa.  Ue  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  Marine 
Sodety.  The  Magdalen  Charity,  which  was  projected  by  his  partner,  Mr, 
Dingley,  was  principally  indebted  to  his  actire  Tirtue  for  its  establishment. 
To  him  may  be  traced  many  of  our  best  parish  reguktioiit  that  rriate  to  the 
of  children ;  and  the  Snt  establiahmont  of  iiunday  schools  originaiad 
Jonas  Hanway.  His  efforts  to  do  good  were  eminently  successful, 
because  all  his  projects  were  practical,  and  erery  class  of  his  poor  country, 
aien  were  objects  of  his  benerolence.  He  endeavoured  to  alleriate  the  coo* 
dhion  of  ehimaey-eweepers,  a  race  too  generally  despised.  To  tho  honour 
of  the  merehaats  of  London,  they  eriaeed  their  raipect  and  Teneration  for 
this  excellent  akan  by  the  most  uncommon  aiark  of  attention.  **  His  fellow 
dliaens  entertained  such  a  sense  of  his  merits,  that,  in  Lord  Bute*s  admi- 
nistration, a  deputation  of  the  prinripal  merchanu  of  London  waited  upon 
klfls,  with  a  request  that  soom  pnhlio  fmror  might  bo  oooferrad  on  a  BMai, 
who  had  done  so  much  senrioe  to  the  community  at  the  expense  of  his  pri« 
Tate  fortune.  Hanway  was,  in  consequence,  made  a  commissioner  of  the 
nary,  which  post  he  hcJd  abore  twenty  years ;  and  when  he  resigned  it,  the 
Mlary  was  continued  to  him  for  life.  He  died  in  17M,  and  a  monument  was 
raised  to  his  memory  by  subtcription.** — Pugb*s  Lift  pf  Haitwat. 

'  BISS.  of  Siiltan  Mahooked  Meerxa. 

*  Lt  the  stateoMut  of  this  fact,  ■■  wdl  as  othert,  I  Sad  a  very  met  egrw* 
■Mnt  between  the  P^niaa  maaustflrta  la  sij  yammkm,  ni  iks  Msaoir  of 
FMbw  KrasinikL 
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had  raised  to  all  the  first  offices  of  state,  had  no  wish  but  to 
preserve  their  own  power;  and  they  chose  a  prince,  who, 
from  his  weak  and  indolent  character,  appeared  unlikely  to 
interfere  with  the  government.    Sultan  Hussein  had  neither 
the  violence  nor  cruelty  of  his  father;  but  his  meekness  and 
bigotry  proved  more  destructive  to  his  country  than  the 
vices  of  Solim&n.    So  great  was  his  pious  zeal,  that  none 
but  Moollahs  or  holy  Syuds  were  appointed  to  high  stations; 
and  his  veneration  for  religion  was  carried  so  far,  that  ev&ry 
college  was  made  a  sanctuary  even  for  murderers.    The  king 
acted  on  all  these  points  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Mahomedan  priests';  who  persuaded  his  sovereign  to 
issue  an  order,  a  few  days  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  not 
only  to  cast  away  all  the  wine  and  the  rose-water  left  by  his 
father,  but  to  break  the  polluted  vessels  which  had  contained 
these  forbidden  liquors.     He  also  prevailed  upon  Hussein 
to  prosecute  all  sectaries;  among  these  the  principal  were 
the  Sooffees,  a  class  of  philosophical  Deists',  to  which 
several  of  his  ancestors  had  belonged. 

The  measures  of  Hussein  were  calculated  to  destroy  what 
little  spirit  remained  in  the  nation.  High  nobles  gave  place 
with  resentment  to  eunuchs  and  priests ;  but  their  discontent 
was  only  vented  in  complaints.  One  of  the  most  dangerous 
symptoms  in  the  condition  of  Persia  was,  that  the  conduct  of 
its  weak,  superstitious  monarch  provoked  neither  oppoation 
nor  revolt.  The  first  twenty  years  of  his  reign  passed  in 
that  deep  lull  which  often  precedes  a  storm.  This  passive 
and  timid  prince  desired  only  to  be  undisturbed ;  and  a 
peace  of  a  century  had  made  his  subjects  insensible  to  the 
approach  of  danger,  and  incapable  of  meeting  it.    But  it  is 

'  The  name  of  this  bigot  was  Moollah  Mahomed  Bauker  Mujiklosee. 

*  This  sect  had  erected  a  conventicle,  called  Touheed  Kh&n4h,  or  ^^honso 
of  unity,**  where  they  met  once  a  week  to  pour  out  their  rhapsodies  on  the 
unity  and  greatness  of  God.  This  building  was  destroyed,  and  the  leading 
Sooffees  buiished  from  Isfahan.  The  most  celebrated  was  Shaikh  Mahomed 
Aly,  who  went  to  India,  and  died  at  Beojut^^^-^JifSS,  qf  Sultan  Mahomed 
Memrsta. 
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time  to  give  tome  account  of  that  race,  who,  throwing  off  the 
shackles  they  had  been  long  bound  by,  awoke  Per^  from  a 
fatal  dream  of  security,  and  retorted  upon  that  nation  all  the 
injuries  they  had  sustained  from  the  tyranny  of  its  oppressive 
governors. 

The  origin  of  the  Affghan  tribes'*,  who  inhabit  the  moun- 
tainous tract  between  Khorassan  and  the  Indus,  is  variously 
traced  by  different  historians.  Some  assert  that  they  are 
lineally  descended  from  the  Jewish  tribes,  made  prisoners 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  * ;  and  the  principal  chiefs  are  said  to 

^  The  MiUior  of  a  manuicript  Hittory  of  Uie  Affghani  obtenrei,  thai 
■onie  dflrire  xhe  name  Aifghan  from  iu  Penian  meaning,  **  lamentation,** 
hecauae  these  trib«t  bewailed  their  haniahmeut  from  Judea.  Others  lay 
that  Affghan  was  the  grandson  of  Saul,  and  was  employed  by  Solomon  in 
building  the  temple.  This  author  refers  to  two  histories  of  this  nation,  tho 
Tarikh  Affghanah,  and  the  Tarikh  Ghour,  •.«.  the  History  of  the  Affghan*, 
and  the  liistory  of  Ghour.  It  appears,  he  says,  from  these  works,  that  the 
Affghans  consider  themselres  as  pertly  descended  from  the  Copts  of  Egypt 
and  partly  from  the  Israelites;  but  nothing  if  adduced  to  support  this 
assertion. 

*  We  are  told  by  one  of  these  writers  that  Nebuchadnenar,  after  putting 
to  death  many  of  the  prisoners,  banlfthed  them  into  the  mountains  of 
Ohour,  where  they  multiplied  greatly,  and  soon  became  masters  of  the 
country.  They  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  Jews  in  Arabia ;  and 
when  those  changed  their  religion  for  that  of  Mahomed,  a  letter  was  re. 
erired  from  a  converted  Jew,  called  Khalud,  informing  them  of  the  appt*ar- 
ance  of  a  new  prophet,  and  invoking  them  to  join  his  holy  standard. 
Hereral  Affghan  nobles  went  to  Arabia ;  the  principal  was  Keis,  who,  we 
are  informed  by  Affghan  authors,  traced  his  descent  through  forty-seren 
generations  to  Saul,  and  through  flfty^ve  to  Abraham.  This  rhid*,  with 
others,  was  introduced  by  Khalud  to  the  prophet,  who  condescended  to  treat 
them  with  great  favour ;  he  bestowed  on  Keis  the  title  of  **  AIm1(m4 
Rutheed,**  and  that  of  Malik,  or  ^  niler,**  a  name  to  which  Mshonifd  said 
he  was  entitled,  as  the  descendant  from  the  niler  of  Israel  These  rhiefs« 
after  they  became  Mahomedans,  acoumpaiiied  tlie  prophet  to  attack  Mecca, 
and  were  distinguished  by  their  seal  and  valour.  Keis  after  this  returned  to 
his  native  crMintry,  blessed  with  the  prayers  of  the  prophet,  and  accompanied 
by  some  inhahitanu  of  Medina,  who  were  to  sid  him  in  propagating  the 
faith  he  had  learnt  in  Arabia,  among  the  mountaineers  of  (Ihour.  His 
success  was  so  great,  that  before  his  death,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  He. 
Jlrah,  all  his  subjecu  were  converts.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty^seven, 
leaving  three  mmis,  to  whom  niiieb  of  his  power  and  influence  desoended. 
His  memory  it  Mfll  revvred.    Every  mpisrn  cbicf  of  AighanisiaB 

Vol.  L  S  D 
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trace  their  families  to  David  and  Saul  \  Although  theif 
right  to  this  proud  descent  is  very  doubtful,  it  is  evident, 
from  their  personal  appearance  and  many  of  their  usages, 
that  they  are  a  distinct  race  from  the  Persians,  Tartars,  and 
Indians ;  and  this  alone  seems  to  give  some  credibility  to  a 
statement  which  is  contradicted  by  many  strong  facts  ^,  and 
of  which  no  direct  proof  has  been  produced. 

The  AfTghan  tribes  were  converted  very  early  to  the 
Mahomedan  religion.  Their  condition,  from  the  fifst  pe- 
riods of  which  we  have  any  authentic  records,  has  under«« 
gone  very  little  change.  Their  chiefs  have  always  been 
more  anxious  for  personal  independence  than  for  the  strength 
of  the  government  they  lived  under ;  and  their  foUonrers 
have  enjoyed  a  savage  freedom,  which  made  them  hostile  to 
every  effort  for  reducing  the  clans  into  one  mass ;  thii,  it 
was  obvious,  could  never  be  effected  without  subverting  that 
order  of  society  which  they  were  bom  and  gloried  in.  A 
nation  so  constituted  was  unable  to  resist  any  formidable 
attack ;  and  we  find  that  the  Affghans  made  hardly  any 
opposition  to  Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  to  Chenghiz,  or  Timour, 
and  that  their  country  was  long  divided  between  the  monarchs 
of  India  and  Persia ;  but  they  were  always  turbulent  and 
dangerous  subjects.  They  had  triumphed  over  the  ruins 
of  the  noble  city  of  Ghizni,  and  a  family  of  their  chiefs  had 
sat  upon  the  throne  of  Delhi ".  The  next  country  doomed 
to  fall  by  their  arms  was  Persia;  but  before  the  conquest  of 
that  country  is  described,  a  few  words  are  necessary  to 
explain  the  causes  of  so  extraordinary  an  event. 

Toan  to  trace  his  deioent  to  the  illuf  trious  Keit.«-^t«tory  qf  ih§  JJUhant^ 
Persian  MSS. 

^  Almoit  all  Mahomedan  writers  claim  this  descent  for  the  Affghans  | 
and  I  possessed  for  some  time  a  genealogical  table,  in  which  an  attempt  was 
made  to  prove  all  the  principal  families  of  Affghanistan  direct  desoendanta 
of  the  kings  of  Israel. 

^  There  is  no  affinity  whatever  between  the  Hebrew  tongue  and  the 
Pushtoo,  or  modem  language  of  the  Affghans  |  and  no  inscriptions  have  beea 
discovered  to  support  a  belief  of  their  Jewish  estnctlon.  Their  own  Ttguc 
traditions  oannotiie  adfiaitttd  as  ooncluiivt  on  Wfk  » tobject^ 

»  Vide  p.  990, 


/ 
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The  Affghans  of  the  tribe  of  Ohiljee  and  AbdiUee 
became  subjects  of  Persia  when  Abbas  the  Great  took 
possession  of  Candahar.  They  had  been  much  oppressed 
bj  the  Persian  governor  appointed  to  rule  them,  and  all 
their  efforts  to  obtiun  redress  were  in  vain,  till  Sudoo "»  of 
the  tribe  of  Abd&llce'*,  and  his  brother  Ahmed,  were  sent 
to  Isfahan.  The  eloquent  remonstrances  of  the  former  were 
heard ;  and  Abbas  not  only  granted  his  request,  but  nomi- 
nated him  elder  I*,  or  magistrate  a(  bis  tribe;  and  by  a 

* 

^  tn  a  toud]  MA.  by  Meiim  9yiid  Mahmned  of  Itfihan,  (Ut«  tmhutMAat 
(hmi  Sdiui  to  the  Oorsmor-Ocnrnd  of  IndiA,)  tbm  it  Um  foUowinf  piMifB 
rtfardinf  the  audooaefes  t-. 

^  In  the  time  of  the  SufTaTean  kinga,  the  AiTghanf  were  ottea  oppreaied ; 
add  on  one  oocation  they  were  «i  dlictmtenied  with  their  Persian  goremor, 
that  they  tent  a  tecret  depatation  to  lafahan  to  loUHt  hit  rtmoral,  and  the 
appdintment  of  one  of  their  own  tribe.  Their  request  was  fn^anted  t  and 
two  of  the  tribe  of  AbdiUee  were  raised  to  the  ofioe  of  Reish  8iiffeed  or 
Kat-khodah  of  the  tribes,  and  their  authority  was  conftnned  by  a  ro}*al 
patent.  One  of  these  persons  was  Sudoo,  of  the  family  of  Rimeetehi,  from 
whom  Ahmed  Shah^  the  founder  of  the  present  royal  family  of  Cabnl,  is 
lineally  descended.  The  name  of  the  other  was  Ahmed,  of  the  family  at 
BArpekaehi,  from  whom  the  present  Affghan  cfai•0^  Serafte  Khan  and 
Futteb  Khan,  are  descended.  The  AlTghans  were  dellght«d  with  this 
srrangvment,  and  granted  their  entire  and  respeetlUl  obedietice  to  the  chief 
appointed  by  the  Persian  goremment.  Time  has  confirmed  this  respect  t 
and  the  superiority  of  the  chiefs  so  selected  has  become  an  inheritance  to 
their  family.  The  race  of  Sudoo  obtained  sorereignty,  while  that  of  Ahmed 
has  only  gained  high  station  and  command.  The  Sudooaryet  (or  descendants 
of  8udoo)  are  held  in  surh  veneration^  that  if  one  of  them  was  to  attempt 
the  murder  of  an  ameer,  or  lord  of  another  tribe,  it  would  be  considered 
wrong  to  obtain  safety  by  assaulting  the  Sudooaeyea.  If  an  Alfghan  acted 
otherwise,  he  would  be  deemed  an  outcast  in  his  own  class,  or  tribe.  There 
is,  huwrrer,  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  favour  of  the  descendanu  of  Ahmed, 
and  the  Ahmrdxehia  may,  without  sacrilege,  slay  a  Sudooseye «  but  a  great 
numl»er  of  the  Affghans  deny  this  pririlege  eren  to  the  Ahmedaehis.  Sudoo 
and  Ahmed  were  raised  to  rank  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  and  derired  their 
fortunes  from  that  fountain  of  dignity  and  splend<mr.** 

«  At  present  this  tribe  is  called  Doorinee,  a  name  given  to  it  by  Ahmed 
Shall :  who,  in  consequence  of  the  dream  a(  a  saint,  assumed  the  title  of 
IXmree  Dimran,  which  may  be  translated  ^^  The  age  of  fortune,**  and  called 
his  tribe  Dooranee. 

I*  The  terms  used  by  tha  Penian  aMibors  are  Reish  Safeed  and  Knt- 
kbodah.    Tha  ibrmer  nsana  ddcri  tte  Istltri  aM^lscmiii.    Tha  tills  of 
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written  mandate  ordered  that  his  persQn  should  be  held 
sacred y  and  his  authority  respected**.  The  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen  gave  full  effect  to  the  intentipns  of  the  king ; 
and  the  respect  and  obedience  granted  to  Sudoo  became  the 
inheritance  of  his  direct  descendants.  These  are  called 
Sudoozye,  or  sons  of  Sudoo,  and  are  considered  by  the 
Affghans  as  a  sacred  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Abdallee,  against 
whom  it  is  impious  to  lift  a  sword,  and  on  whom  retaliation 
even  for  murder  is  not  lawful '. 

The  tranquillity  established  by  the  liberal  policy  of  Abbas 
was  of  short  duration ;  and  his  successors  were  engaged  in 
constant  disputes  and  wars  with  the  sovereigns  of  India 
about  Affghanistan.  The  rude  tribes  of  that  region,  though 
of  the  Soonee  persuasion,  are  S£ud  to  have  preferred  sub- 
mission to  the  Sheah  monarchs  of  Persia,  to  dependence  on 
the  proud  and  luxurious  Court  of  Delhi.  The  reason  of 
this  preference  must  have  been  the  comparative  laxity  of 
the  Persian  sway.  But  the  fact  is,  the  Affghan  tribes  were 
generally  able  to  maintain  a  considerable  degree  of  inde- 
pendence, by  balancing  between  these  two  powerful  states. 

The  Ghiijee  Affghans",  who  had  long  been  settled  in  the 
vicinity  of  Candahar,  had  often  shown  a  disposition  to 
revolt ;  and  it  was  believed  that  the  Court  of  Delhi  cherished 
hopes  of  regaining  by  their  means  the  country  that  they  in- 
habited. The  ministers  of  Sultan  Hussein  were  at  a  loss 
how  to  check  this  spirit  of  insurrection,  but  at  last  resolved 

Rcish  Soffeed,  or  elder,  exclusively  belongs  to  those  who  preside  over  branches 
of  tribes.  Kut-khodah  is  the  common  appellation  for  the  magistrate  of  a 
ward  in  a  city,  or  the  head  of  a  small  town  or  village. 

<i  MSS.  of  Meerza  Syud  Mahomed. 

'  Some  deviations  from  this  superstitious  respect  to  the  Sudoozeyez  re- 
cently occurred,  but  they  were  regarded  with  horror  by  the  whole  nation. 

'  All  we  know  about  the  early  history  of  the  Ohiljee  tribe  is,  that  they 
ventured  to  plunder  part  of  the  baggage  of  the  army  of  Sultan  Mahmood, 
and  were  almost  wholly  extirpated.  They  are  again  mentioned  during  the 
reign  of  Timour,  and  appear  to  have  then  regained  some  strength :  aad  when 
Shah  Sultan. Hussein  ascended  the  throne,  they  were  the  most  formidable  of 
the  western  Affghans.  They  lived  in  tents,  and  almost  all  their  pasture 
lands  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Candahar. 
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on  appointing  Goorgeen  Khan,  the  Wal^  or  Prince  of 
Creorgia,  to  the  government  of  Candahar;  and  tliey  deter- 
mined not  only  to  ^ve  him  aipple  means  for  suppressing 
domestic  rebellion,  but  for  meeting  any  foreign  danger 
which  might  threaten  that  quarter^  This  prince  was  one 
of  the  ablest  and  bravest  military  leaders  in  Persia  "• 

Croorgeen  Khan  marched  to  take  possession  of  his  govern- 
ment with  twenty  thousand  Persians,  and  a  select  body  of 
his  own  countrymen.  His  approach  at  the  head  of  so  large 
a  force  put  an  end  to  every  appearance  of  revolt  But  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  this  submission,  and  proceeded  to 
punish  the  Affghans  as  severely  as  if  they  had  carried  their 
design  into  execution.  The  Persian  troops  treated  them  as 
a  conquered  enemy ;  and  no  rank,  age,  or  sex,  was  a  pro- 
tection '.  This  cruel  oppression  led  them  to  send  se\'eral 
missions  to  Isfahan,  to  complain  of  the  new  governor;  but 
they  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  access  to  the  king ;  and 
when  their  petition  was  at  last  presented,  the  friends  of 
Goorgeen  Khan  persuaded  Sultan  Hussein  that  they  were 
mal-con tents  who  merited  no  attention.  A  harsh  answer 
was  given:  the  disappointed  deputies  returned  to  their 
native  province,  and  imparted  the  indignation,  which  the 
conduct  of  the  weak  monarch  had  kindled  in  thor  breasts, 
to  their  countrymen. 

The  Georgian  prince,  well  informed  of  all  these  proceed- 
ings,  took  the  first  opportunity  of  showing  his  resentment. 
Among  the  nobles  of  the  triix*  of  Ghiljce  who  had  signed 
the  petition,  Meer  Vais  was  the  most  powerful  ^.  By  birth 
chief  of  a  large  branch  of  the  tribe,  he  was  also  Kalanter,  or 
principal  magistrate  of  Candahar;  and  his  power  and  in- 

*  Knitinki*t  H«moir,  f.  161. 

•  Ooorgc^n  Khan  had  altcmpccd  toasUblith  an  independrat  powvin 
Oeoqpa,  but  was  forced  to  tubmit;  and  Sultan  HuMcin  pardoned  him,  on 
hU  n*noun«n((  the  Christian  for  Um  Mahomedan  religion. 

'  Han  way,  voL  ii.  p.  102. 

'  TheOhiljfeai«fiibdivid«dialowv«ilbrtiidMt,firomftT«totntb^ 
«iid  each  branch. 
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fluence  were  increased  by  his  gracioqs  and  winning  manners* 
and  his  extraordinary  liberality.     This  nobleman,  Goorgeen 
concluded)  probably  with  truth,  had  been  the  principal 
ipover  of  all  the  representations  to  the  king.     He  selected 
him,  therefore,  as  a  proper  example ;  on  some  slight  pretext 
he  made  him  prisoner,  and  sent  him  to  Isfahan '.     He  wroto 
at  the  same  time  to  the  ministers,  informing  them  that  the 
peace  of  Candahar  depended  on  their  keeping  in  confine- 
ment this  powerful  and  ambitious  leader.     But  he  should 
have  known  the  court  better  than  to  have  trusted  within  ita 
precincts  so  dangerous  a  character  as  Meer  Vais.     That 
artful  and  able  chief  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  weak- 
ness of  Sultan  Hussein,  and  the  corruption  of  his  divided 
counsellors ;  and  he  intrigued  with  such  success,  that  his  causi) 
was  taken  up  by  the  enemies  of  Goorgeen  Khan,  and  the 
most  favorable  opportunities  afforded  him  of  stating  all  bis 
personal  grieyapces,  as  well  as  those  of  his  tribe*.     His 
cunnipg  and  eloquence  overcame   the   judgment  of  the 
monarch,  while  his  wealth  bribed  the  ministers;  and  the 
degraded  captive  was  suddenly  elevated  into  a  court  fa- 
Yorit^-     lie  might  (if  that  had  been  his  sole  object)  have 
return^  with  honour  to  his  native  country;  but  he  had 
seen  epougb  of  Persia  to  make  him  cherish  greater  designs. 
The  chief  obstacle  to  his  plans  was  Goorgeen  Khan :  be 
could  expect  no  success  while  that  brave  and  experienced 
ruler  held  his  command.     To  subvert  Goorgeen  all  his 
efforts  were  directed ;  and  he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  creatq 
the  most  alarming  jealousy  of  that  nobleman^s  designs. 
But  Meer  Vais  had  too  much  prud^ce  to  precipitate  his 
measures,     ^e  was  desirous  that  every  suspicion  of  his 
real  motives  should  pass  away,  that  he  might  safely  execute 
his  purpose;  with  this  view  he  requested  leave  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  where  he  secretly  obtained  Fetw&hs,  or 
religious  decrees,  from  the  principal  Soonee  doctors,  declar- 

*  Hanway,  toL  ii.  p.  105. 
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ing  it  Uwful  and  pious  to  make  war  on  and  dettroy  all 
Sheahs ;  a  sect  whom  these  orthodox  priests  had  long  deemed 
the  wont  of  infidek^.  It  was  the  subsequent  exposition 
of  these  decrees  that  developed  all  the  plans  he  had  formed 
during  his  confinement  in  Persia. 

When  Meer  Vais  returned  from  Mecca*  his  designs  were 
promoted  by  an  extraordinary  occurrence,  which  illustrates 
the  weak  and  credulous  character  of  the  Court  of  Persia. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  had  appointed  an  adventurer  named 
Israel  Orii,  ambassador  to  the  Kuig  of  Persia.    This  person, 
who  was  an  Armenian,  and  had  recommended  himself  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  oriental  languages  and  some  diplomatic 
services  in  Turkey,  had  solicited  and  obtained  from  Peter 
the  Great  the  conduct  of  an  embassy  to  Persia.     This  was 
granted  as  a  reward  for  past  services,  and  included  many 
privileges ;  among  others,  a  remission  of  customs  upon  all 
articles  of  merchandise  carried  by  the  ambassador  and  his 
train  ^.     Orii,  who  considered  this  privilege  as  one  by  which 
he  might  enrich  himself  and  his  friends,  admitted  into  his 
train  several  hundred  followers,  many  of  them  his  country- 
men ;  and  idle  vanity,  with  a  desire  to  increase  his  personal 
importance,  led  him,  when  he  entered  Persia,  to  spread  a 
report  that  he  was  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
Armenia  ^.     This  boasted  descent,  his  numerous  attendants, 
and  the  character  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  gave  Meer 
Vab  an  opportunity  of  alarming  the  courtiers '  and  their 
weak  monarch.      He    hinted   at  a  great  combination  of 
Christians  to  seize  Armenia  and  Georgia.     Gcwrgeen  Khan 
was  described  as  the  heart  and  soul  of  this  plan ;  and  his 

^  Kraaiodd't  Hemair,  f.  171. 

*  Knuinftki*!  J^Iemoir,  p.  174. 

*  llanwAy,  rol.  ii.  p.  107. 

«  The  Frenrh  agent  at  Itfmhan  detirfd  that  the  RoMlan  mlMlon  should 
not  hm  reotJred  {  and  a  Frenrh  anJ^^lun^  which  rendered  the  mune  of  Itniel 
Orii  into  //  tern  Rai^  wm»  explained  as  a  prophery  to  the  Penian*,  and  artiu 
ally  produced  fome  effect.  But  though  Sultan  Hnwip  was  alarmed  at  the 
iihtaiy,  ha  was  more  alarmad  »!  PflUr,  snd  dirtd  not  refute  to  reoetre  hia 
miaiioa.— Hak  WAT,  toI.  ii.  p.  107* 
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great  power  and  personal  character  gave  a  colour  to  these 
representations. 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  this  alarm, 
it  operated  as  the  Affghan  chief  had  foreseen.  It  instilled 
a  settled  jealousy  of  the  Georgian  prince ;  and  fear  alone 
prevented  his  immediate  removal:  but  the  advisers  of 
Hussein,  who  dreaded  an  act  of  open  hostility  against  a 
leader  of  his  rank  and  reputation,  had  recourse  to  the  expe- 
dient of  restoring  Meer  Vais  to  his  former  situations  ^^  that 
he  might  be  a  check  on  Goorgeen's  ambition.  The  in- 
dignant governor,  though  he  permitted  the  AiSghan  lord  to 
resume  his  former  stations,  resolved  to  show  that  he  defied 
those  by  whom  his  slanderer  had  been  protected ;  and  he 
was  led  by  the  violence  of  his  temper  to  a  course  more 
dangerous  than  any  other  he  could  have  adopted.  Report 
spoke  highly  of  the  beauty  of  the  daughter  of  Meer  Vais. 
Goorgeen  Khan  had  listened  to  her  praises,  and  deemed  the 
opportunity  at  once  favorable  to  gratify  his  passion,  and  to* 
humble  a  proud  enemy.  He  sent  an  abrupt  message  to 
that  chief,  demanding  this  lady.  The  mandate  showed  he 
was  resolved  to  be  obeyed^.  Meer  Vais  communicated 
with  the  heads  of  his  tribe.  The  Aifghans  are  peculiarly 
jealous  of  their  honour,  as  connected  with  the  females  of 
their  family ;  and  a  general  indignation  pervaded  all.  They 
entreated  Meer  Vais,  by  the  oppressions  they  suffered,  by 
his  own  wrongs,  and  by  the  inexpiable  insult  he  had  received, 
to  stand  forth  as  the  avenger  of  his  tribe,  and  swore  that  all 
would  sacrifice  their  lives  to  support  him.  He  heard  them 
with  inward  joy,  but  implored  them  to  have  patience.  *<  It 
is  better,^  said  he,  ^^  to  strike  the  lion  sleeping  than  awake. 
Be  secret  and  faithful ;  trust  your  cause  to  me,  and  be 
assured  I  will  take  a  terrible  vengeance  on  our  enemies.**^ 
They  promised  implicit  obedience ;  all  present  took  a  solemn 
oath,  by  the  bread  and  salt  which  they  ate,  by  the  sabres 

'  Krurinski's  Memoir,  p.  182. 
V  Hanway,  vol,  ii.  p.  111. 
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with  which  they  fought,  and  by  the  Mcred  kormn  in  which 
they  believed,  to  be  secret  and  faithfid.  They  added  a 
ceremony  still  more  binding.  They  pronounced  their  wives 
to  be  divorced  ^  when  they  proved  false  to  their  engage- 
ment. 

Meer  Vais,  willing  to  dissemble,  but  not  to  sacrifice  the 
honour  of  his  family,  instructed  a  young  girl  of  handsome 
appearance,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  his  house,  to  per« 
sonate  his  daughter,  and  sent  her  to  Goorgeen  Khan,  who, 
deceived  by  this  act  of  apparent  submission,  began  to  treat 
him  with  great  icindness.  The  artful  Affghan  pretended  to 
have  forgotten  all  tliat  had  passed :  in  a  few  months  Groorgeen 
Khan  placed  such  confidence  in  his  former  enemy,  that  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  which 
Meer  Vais  had  prepared  for  him  at  a  garden-house  at  some 
distance  from  the  city.  The  impatient  chief  had  long  de- 
sired revenge :  his  injuries  were  deemed  sufficient  to  justify 
the  breach  of  hospitality  and  of  faith.  The  governor  and 
all  his  attendants  were  murdered  at  this  feast ;  and  the  Afl^- 
ghan,  clothed  in  their  garments,  and  led  by  their  daring 
chief,  who  was  attired  in  the  robes  and  mounted  on  the 
horse  of  Goorgeen  Khan,  moved  in  a  slow  procession 
towards  the  fort  of  Candahar  K  It  was  dark  l)efore  they 
reached  it ;  and  the  deception  was  not  discovered  till  they 
were  within  the  town,  and  had  commenced  a  furious  attack 
on  the  garrison.  The  surprise  was  complete :  victory  was 
rendered  secure,  by  the  rise  of  the  Afighims  within  the  fort, 
and  the  arrival  of  parties  which  had  been  stationed  near  it. 
The  inhabitants  were  told,  that  if  they  remained  within  their 
houses  and  permitted  no  Persian  soldiers  to  enter,  their  lives 
and  property  should  be  preserved.  Thus  the  troo|M  of 
Goorgeen  Khan,  who  had  no  retreat,  were  almost  all  put  to 
the  sword. 


^  This  it  not  unoommon  amoof  MahomeJani  when  they  und^ruke  any 
dcspermt«  ent«rprtM.  They  yroomutem  this  mmiitional  divioreB  with  ervry 
•olaiuiity «  and  thtj  aumoi  ^t%  a  waan  ncrad  pMls  9t  tUr  istgwiiped 
molatkiiu 

•  Uanway,  voL  ii.  ^  US. 
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A  party  of  Ax  hundred  Georgian  horse,  who  bad  aocom«f 
panied  their  prince  from  his  native  province,  happened  to 
be  absent  on  an  expedition.  Three  days  afterwards  they 
returned,  laden  with  booty,  and  were  entering  Candahar, 
when  a  discharge  of  cannon  and  musketry  from  the  walln 
apprised  them  that  it  had  changed  masters.  Meer  Vais 
sallied  out  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  horse  to  attack 
them ;  but  that  chief  was  soon  taught  the  difierenoe  between 
his  new  levies  and  old  soldiers.  The  Georgians  repulsed 
all  his  attacks  for  many  days,  and  after  suffering  the  greatest 
hardships,  and  performing  almost  incredible  deeds  of  va- 
lour \  effected  their  retreat  into  Khorassan.  Their  arrival, 
and  the  reports  propagated  of  the  numbers  and  ferocity  of 
the  Affghans,  increased  the  dismay  which  the  revolution  of 
Candahar  had  spread  over  Persia. 

Meer  Vais  took  every  step  that  a  wise  man  could,  to 
establish  himself  firmly  in  the  power  he  had  usurped.  He 
called  on  his  own  tribe  to  show  by  their  valour  and  good 
order  that  they  were  worthy  of  freedom.  He  not  only  pro* 
mised  but  gave  the  most  efficient  protection  to  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  province  of  Candahar;  and  while 
he  invited  them  to  join  him  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  an 
oppressive  and  effeminate  nation,  he  denounced  the  Persians 
as  heretics,  and  published  those  anathemas  against  Sheahs 
which  he  had  brought  from  Mecca.  He  further  proclaimed, 
that  all  who  were  insensible  to  the  benefits  from  the  esta^^ 
blishment  of  national  independence,  might  depart  and  seek 
that  tyranny  to  which  they  were  devoted. 

The  weak  court  of  Isfahan,  instead  of  an  army  to  subdue 
this  dangerous  insurgent,  sent  an  ambassador  to  persuade  him 

^  Hanway  gives  leveral  purticulan  of  the  oonduet  of  this  gallant  bod^, 
who,  he  asserta,  slew  two  thousand  of  their  pursuers.  A  Oeorgian  wiM  di^ 
mounted  and  had  been  left  on  the  banks  of  a  rjver,  over  which  his  friends 
had  swum  their  horses  ;  on  the  enemy  coming  near  him,  he  held  out  the 
hilt  of  his  sabre,  as  if  he  meant  to  surrender,  but  when  the  Affghan  was 
taking  him  prisoner,  he  shot  him  dead  with  a  pistol,  sprang  upon  his  horsi^ 
plunged  into  the  stream,  and,  theu|^  fired  at  by  the  whole  party,  rejoined 
his  companions. — Hakway,  voL  ii.  p.  114.  ^ 
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to  submbnon.  But  Mahomed  JAmee  Khan,  who  wai  lo 
employed,  was  stopped  short  in  his  harangue  by  the  Affghan 
chief.  ^<  Dost  thou  imagine,^  exclaimed  Meer  Vais,  ^*  that 
wisdom  dwells  only  with  effeminacy,  and  has  never  passed 
the  rugged  mountains  with  which  this  kingdom  is  sur* 
rounded?  Let  thy  king  raise  or  let  fall  his  arm  as  he 
pleases :  were  he  as  formidable  as  thou  sayest,  it  would  be 
with  deedsi  not  empty  words,  that  he  would  oppose  our  just 
designs/'  He  then  ordered  the  ambassador  to  be  put  in 
prison,  with  the  twofold  view  of  preventing  his  intrigues, 
and  of  making  an  irreconcilable  breach  between  his  tribe 
and  the  government  of  Persia '. 

'Vhe  despicable  ministers  of  Hussein  were  not  roused  even 
by  this  insult  to  see  the  necessity  of  more  spirited  measures. 
They  commanded  Mahomed  Khan,  the  governor  of  Herat, 
who  had  been  the  companion  of  Meer  Vais  in  his  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  to  proceed  on  a  mission  to  him,  weakly  thinking 
friendship  might  lead  the  Aff*ghan  to  attend  to  this  envoy ; 
but  they  knew  little  of  his  character.  **  Thou  mayest  thank 
thy  God,"  said  Meer  Vais  to  his  former  friend,  *^  for  the 
claims  which  old  acquaintance  has  given  thee  on  my  hos- 
pitality, or  thou  shouldest  suffer  for  insulting  us  with  pro- 
posals to  become  slaves,  after  we  have  once  burst  our  chains, 
nut  be  assured  the  hour  of  vengeance  is  at  hand ;  and  the 
brave  Affghans  are  the  chosen  instruments  of  Gcjd  for 
punishing  the  heretical  Persians.  Our  swords  are  now 
drawn,  and  shall  never  be  sheathed  until  your  king  is  de- 
throned and  your  country  conquered/'  Mahomed  Khan, 
though  well  treated,  was  detained  a  prisoner ;  and  the  Per- 
sian government  at  last  saw  that  there  was  no  alternative 
but  war  "•  Orders  were  given  to  the  governors  in  Kho- 
rassan  to  commence  hostilities  ;  but  a  scries  of  defeats  sus- 
tained by  the  Persian  generaiji  emboldened  the  enemv, 
spread  dismay  over  the  kingdom,  and  convinced  the  vain 

I  HaiiwBf,  ToL  li.  f,  IIS. 
"  Ilamny,  toL  IL  r*  117* 
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and  indolent  court  that  the  whole  force  of  the  empire  waa 
necessary  to  meet  a  danger  which,  through  its  irresolution 
and  weakness,  had  attained  so  alarming  a  magnitude.  A 
strong  army  was  assembled  after  much  delay,  and  the  com- 
mand given  to  Khoosroo  Khan,  the  waly  of  Georgia,  who 
appeared  from  his  character  and  birth  the  fittest  person  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  the  government,  and  to  avenge  his 
uncle,  Goorgeen  Khan.  This  chief  advanced  against  Meer 
Vais,  defeated  him,  and  invested  Candahar.  The  Afighan 
garrison  ofi^ered  to  capitulate,  if  a  general  pardon  was  pro- 
claimed, and  their  lives  and  property  secured  ;  but  Khoos- 
roo Khan  insisted  on  their  submitting  at  discretion.  This 
too  plainly  indicated  that  no  mercy  would  be  shown ;  and 
the  Affghans,  rendered  brave  by  despair,  repulsed  the  Per- 
sians in  every  attack.  In  the  meantime  Meer  Vais,  having 
recruited  his  forces,  began  to  harass  the  besiegers,  whose 
leader  was  compelled  by  a  total  failure  of  supplies  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  to  lead  his  reduced  and  dispirited  army  to  a 
second  battle  °.  They  were  defeated  ;  and  their  general 
rushed  with  a  troop  of  his  Georjgians  upon  the  centre  of  the 
Affghans,  and  found,  amid  heaps  of  slaughtered  enemies, 
that  death  which  he  had  no  desire  to  avoid  ^.  Another 
army  p  was  immediately  raised,  and  the  command  given  to 
Mahomed  Roostum  Khan ;  but  he  was  not  more  successful: 
he  was  defeated  by  Meer  Vais,  who  now  became  the  undis- 
puted master  of  all  the  province  of  Candahar,  and  consti- 
tuted it  an  independent  kingdom.  He  cherished  hopes  of 
attaining  still  greater  power,  but  he  died  before  he  could 
execute  his  plans.  On  his  character  both  friends  and  foes 
are  agreed.  Though  brave  and  daring,  he  was  yet  more 
distinguished  for  his  extraordinary  art  and  prudence. 
He  left  two  sons^  the  eldest  of  whom  was  only  eighteen 

**  Hanway,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 

o  This  action  was  very  bloody :  out  of  twenty-fire  thousand  Persians, 
teven  hundred  only  are  said  to  have  returned  home. 
P  Hanway,  toL  ii.  p.  119* 
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when  their  father  died :  in  consequence  of  thdr  youth,  the 
government  devolved  on  his  brother,  Meer  Abdullah,  whose 
tiroidi  inefficient  character  soon  excited  general  discontent 
among  the  Affghxms.  We  may  suppose  that  men  who  had 
just  emancipated  themselves  from  oppression,  and  tasted 
the  sweets  of  power,  must  have  heard  with  indignation  the 
brother  of  their  great  deliverer  recommend  tliem  to  purchase 
a  peace  with  Persia  by  surrendering  their  independence* 
Violent  remonstrances  were  made.  **  Let  us,**  said  some  of 
the  chiefs,  **  if  you  will  not  pursue  the  glorious  plans  of 
your  brother  by  attacking  Persia,  at  least  enjoy  that  freedom 
and  tranquillity  which  our  valour  has  obtained.  Do  not 
invite  our  enemies  to  bring  back  those  shackles  which  it  is 
our  glory  to  have  cast  off:  wait  till  the  hour  of  necessity 
arrives,  and  show  not,  by  a  voluntary  submission,  that  we 
are  unworthy  of  any  condition  except  the  most  dq^raded 
servitude^.'*  These  arguments  had  no  effect  on  Meer  Ab- 
dullah, who,  aided  by  a  few  congenial  counsellors,  employed 
bis  short  rule  in  giving  shape  to  his  scheme  for  an  accom- 
modation with  the  court  of  Isfahan.  His  instructions  to 
tlie  deputies  sent  to  Shah  Hussein  bade  them  insist  on  three 
conditions,  as  the  price  of  the  future  allegiance  of  the 
Ghiljee  Affghans:  that  the  tribute  they  had  formerly  paid, 
should  be  taken  off;  that  no  foreign  troops  should  be  sent 
into  the  province ;  and  that  the  government  of  Candahar 
should  be  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Meer  Abd{Ulall^ 
When  the  particulars  of  this  negodation  became  known, 
nothing  could  exceed  tlie  indignation  of  the  most  powerful 
Affghan  chiefs;  who  justly  considered,  that  whatever  sub- 
stantial benefits  this  compact  might  seem  to  procure,  their 
return  to  even  a  nominal  dependence  would  destroy  that 
proud  spirit,  which  alone  could  preserve  the  Affghans  per* 
mflocntly  from  tyranny  and  oppression. 

Mohmood,  the  eldest  son  of  Meer  Vais,  and  quite  a  youth, 

%  Hsawsy,  toL  U.  p.  182. 
»  Kniaimki*!  JisBoIr,  p.  SM. 
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had  that  open  heart  and  fierce  spirit  which  always  recom^ 
mend  a  leader  to  barbarians.  He  soon  discorered  that  his 
hatred  against  his  uncle^  whom  he  deemed  an  usurper  of  his 
birthright,  had  become  a  general  feeling  among  his  country- 
men. Trusting  to  this  feeling  for  his  justification,  he  se- 
lected forty  friends,  seized  the  palace,  entered  the  chamber 
of  Meer  Abdullah,  and  with  his  own  hand  put  an  end  to 
his  life.  His  friends  immediately  hailed  him  king'.  The 
royal  music  sounded^;  and  the  assembled  chiefs,  after  deli* 
berating  on  the  conduct  of  thd  deceased,  (all  whose  papers 
concerning  the  treaty  with  the  Persian  court  were  laid  be- 
fore them,)  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  fate,  and  pro^ 
claimed  Mahmood  soyereign  of  Candahar. 

The  troubles  which  afflicted  Persia  gave  Mahmood  ampk 
leisure,  not  only  to  secure  himself  in  power,  but  to  maturtf 
the  plans  of  his  father,  whose  successful  efforts  had  encou^ 
raged  a  general  spirit  of  insubordination,  and  excited  a 
strong  religious  feeling  among  all  Soonees  aoainst  the  Sheahs 
of  Persia.  The  tribes  of  Kurdistan,  who  profess  the  fornix 
faith,  had  carried  their  ravages  to  the  walls  of  Isfahan. 
The  Usbegs,  having  combined  with  Az^dullfth,  the  chief  d 
the  Abd&llee  Affghans^  subdued  and  plundered  almost  the 
whole  of  Khorassan.  Asftdflll^  had  before  taken  Herat^ 
and,  throwing  off  his  allegiance,  had  declared  that  city  and 
its  surrounding  territories  an  independent  principality. 

'  Hanway,  voL  ii.  p.  123. 

'  The  right  of  having  certain  kinds  of  music  is,  in  most  Asiatic  countries, 
<iarefully  preserved ;  different  high  ranks  are  designated  by  the  instruments 
and  the  number  of  th«  musicians  they  are  permitted  to  have.  A  royal  Mmd 
is  peculiar,  and  sounds  on  all  great  occasions*  The  loss  of  an  instniment 
belonging  to  such  a  band  in  battle  is  considered  of  as  mudi  importance  aa 
the  loss  of  a  royal  standard  would  be  in  Europe. 

•  A<Ad(kllAh  was  thief  of  the  Abd&llee  Affghans  who  inhabited  Uie  country 
of  Hazara.  They  had  been  placed  under  their  own  chilrfii  by  Abbas  tb« 
Great,  but  his  successors  had  appointed  Persian  lords  to  rule  them.  They 
were  generally  subject  to  the  governor  of  Herat.  Mahomed  Zemaun  Khan, 
who  then  held  that  station,  had  offered  a  shameful  and  inexpiable  insult  to 
AzAdidlih.  He  had  been  eneoufagfed  by  the  bltfe  faUier  of  the  young  chief; 
and  even  Persian  authon  deem  AzAdMUtti  Jttstilled  by  his  wrongs  in  his  par* 
ricide  and  rebellion. 
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Atnid  these  dangers,  the  court  of  Isfahm  appeared  doubt- 
ful which  first  to  encounter:  but  the  inrasion  of  the  Usb^ 
and  Abdillees  being  the  most  akrming,  thirty  thousand 
men  were  sent  under  Suflee  Kooli  Khan  to  attadt  them. 
In  advancing  towards  Herat,  he  fell  in  with  twelve  thou- 
sand Usbegs,  whom  he  attacked  and  routed.  This  led  the 
Persians  to  anticipate  an  easy  triumph  ;  but  they  were  dis< 
appointed.  AaAdQlUh  met  them  with  fifteen  Uiousand  of 
his  tribe,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  come  to  action'.  Victory 
was  fiercely  contested.  The  battle  commenced  at  sunrise, 
raged  with  violence  till  past  noon,  and  was  only  decided  by 
one  of  those  fatal  accidents  on  which  the  fate  of  war  often 
depends.  The  Persian  army  had  a  park  of  artillery  in 
which  there  was  little  order  or  discipline.  In  the  confusion 
of  the  battle,  the  gunners  mistook  a  body  of  their  own  ca* 
▼airy  for  the  enemy.  The  men  on  whom  they  fired,  knowing 
the  Afl]D^ans  had  no  cannon,  imputed  to  treachery  what  was 
the  effect  of  error.  This  not  only  checked  their  career,  but 
caused  a  confusion  in  their  ranks,  which  the  enemy  took 
advantage  of  to  make  a  general  and  successful  charge.  The 
Persians  fled  in  every  directk>n,  and  were  pursued  to  a  great 
distance.  They  lost  their  general,  his  son,  eight  thousand 
men,  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  all  their  baggage.  This 
great  advantage  was  dearly  gained ;  for  AaAdQllAh  left  three 
thousand  of  the  bravest  of  his  tribe  on  the  field :  but  his 
success  fixed  his  power  and  independence ;  and  the  Abdallee 
Affghans  of  Herat  became  almost  as  formidable  to  Sultan 
Hussein,  as  the  Ghiljecs  of  Candahar. 

While  these  dangers  threatened  the  north-eastern  frontier, 
it  had  become  necessary  to  collect  a  force  in  the  southern 
provinces  to  recover  the  islands  in  the  Gulf,  at  which  the 
Arabian  ruler  of  Muscat  had  made  himself  master.  The 
Portuguese  government  of  Goa  had  been  courted  for  this 
object :  but  their  fleet,  formerly  accustomed  only  to  tri- 
umph, had  been  defeaUxl  by  the  Arabs ;  and  the  Persian 
general,  LooCf  Aly  Khan,  disappointed  of  a  naval  equip- 

<  Bbbw«7,toL  IL  p.  1S7. 
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nient,  remained  near  Bunder  Abbas ;  for  the  whole  coast 
needed  strong  garrisons  to  defend  it  against  the  freebooters 
of  the  opposite  shore,  whom  success  had  rendered  bold  and 
enterprising. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  weakness  and  misfortune  that 
Mahmood  determined  on  invading  Persia.  He  resolved  to 
penetrate  by  Kerman,  preferring  a  march  over  the  desert 
of  Seistan  to  the  obstacles  which  presented  themselves  in 
every  other  direction.  Though  he  took  every  precaution 
to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  his  march,  he  lost  many  men 
and  horses ;  but  his  appearance  was  so  unexpected  and  his 
force  so  large,  that  the  city  and  province  of  Kerman  imme- 
diately submitted  ^  This  ready  acknowledgment  of  his 
authority  did  not  save  the  inhabitants  from  intolerable 
oppression ;  and  it  was  with  joy  they  learnt  that  Lootf 
Aly  Khan  had  left  the  sea-coast  and  was  hastening  to  their 
relief.  Having  collected  a  considerable  force,  he  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Affghan  prince,  and  compelled  him  to  fly 
to  Candahar.  Kerman,  however,  was  only  exposed  by  this 
victory  to  a  repetition  of  its  sufferings ;  and  when  Lootf 
Aly  Khan  marched  away,  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  inva^on  of  the  Affghans  or  the  advance  of  the  Persians 
to  relieve  them  had  been  most  ruinous  to  its  inhabitants. 

Lootf  Aly  Khan,  expecting  that  Mahmood  would  return, 
adopted  every  measure  to  oppose  him.  He  assembled  a 
strong  and  well-equipped  army  at  Shiraz.  But  the  ex- 
cesses of  his  troops,  which  laxity  of  discipline  or  necessity 
had  led  him  to  permit,  and  the  heavy  contributions  of  cattle 
and  provisions  which  he  was  compelled  to  raise,  excited  a 
host  of  enemies  against  him.  Their  representations  and 
intrigues  succeeded  :  an  order  was  sent  to  remove  him  from 
his  command;  and  his  dismissal'  was  the  signal  for  the 
dispersion  of  his  army. 

7  Hanway,  voL  ii.  p.  129. 

*  The  disgrace  of  Lootf  Aly  Khan  was  connected  with  that  of  his  brother, 
Futteh  Aly  Khan,  the  prime  yizier,  which  merits  mention,  as  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  wretched  court  and  its  weak  monArch>    The  plot  against  him 
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The  next  year  was  marked  by  events  which  spread 
f^oom  over  Uie  kingdom.  An  ambassador  had  arrived 
from  Constantinople ;  and,  before  the  purport  of  his  missioa 
was  known,  all  was  consternation.  It  was  concluded  that 
he  came  to  demand  some  fragment  of  the  falling  state;  and 
the  court,  on  finding  this  suspicion  groundless,  showed  a 
joy  which  testified  the  extent  of  their  weakness  and  alarm*. 
The  Lesghees,  who  had  been  saved  by  the  impolitic  lenity 
of  the  king  from  the  fury  of  the  Waly^  of  Greorgia,  at* 

WM  formed  and  executed  by  the  prindpel  MooUah,  or  high  priest  of  the 
empire,  and  the  chief  phyvidan,  who  broke  upon  the  iliunbert  of  the  king 
at  the  dead  of  night,  and  told  him  there  was  a  conspiracy  against  his  life. 
They  showed  him  a  forged  letter  with  the  royal  seal,  from  Futteh  Aly 
Khan  to  the  Waly  of  Kurdistan ;  the  contents  of  whidi  prored  a  design  to 
subrert  the  gnremment  next  day.  Hussein  was  not  merely  alarmed  ;  his 
fean  for  a  time  deprived  him  of  reason :  when  he  came  to  himself  he  ordered 
the  minister  to  be  slain.  Those  who  seixed  him  commenced  by  depriving 
him  of  sight,  and  were  inflicting  tortures  to  make  him  disoorer  his  treasures, 
when  the  day  broke,  but  without  disoorering  one  of  the  three  thoussnd 
Kurds,  who,  according  to  the  forged  letter,  were  to  have  attacked  Teheran 
before  sunrise.  8hah  Hussein  began  to  suspect  he  had  been  deceived,  and 
gave  orders  to  save  the  hfe  and  heal  the  wounds  of  Futteh  Aly  Khan,  and 
that  hb  trial  shoold  be  immediately  entered  upon :  a  general  council  of  th« 
nobles  of  the  court  was  assembled  for  the  purpose.  The  charges  were  three : 
That  he  had  invited  the  Kurds  to  seixe  the  king  ;  that  he  had  held  a  secret 
communication  with  the  Lesghees,  to  whom,  as  a  Soonee,  he  was  attached  ; 
and  that  he  had  been  heard  to  dedare,  when  standing  near  the  tomb  of  Sluh 
Solimin,  that  he  would  revenge  the  death  of  his  father  whom  that  prince 
had  shun,  by  the  death  of  Shah  Hussein,  his  son,  and  all  the  royal  family. 
The  minister,  who  boasted  a  descent  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Daghestan, 
made  an  able  defence.  The  lots  of  sight  rendering  him  indifferent  to  life, 
gave  boldness  to  his  eloquenre ;  and  he  not  only  acquitted  himself,  but  re* 
tortcd  on  his  enemies  so  as  to  satisfy  the  king  «)f  the  vile  manner  in  which 
hit  confidence  had  been  abused  ;  but  all  the  justice  which  HusMsin  had  tlte 
murage  to  show,  was  to  weep  over  his  minister's  misfortunes.— Hakw a r^ 
voL  ii.p.  133. 

*  Hanway,  %*oL  iL  p.  143. 

**  His  name  was  Vactangah.     Hanway  asseru  that  he  was  so  enraged  at 

'Sultan  Hussein  on  this  «iccasion,  that  he  made  a  solemn  vow  never  to  draw 

his  sword  again  in  that  monarchU  service.     The  I^esghees,  during  liis  exile, 

had  plundered  Georgia ;  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  ample  revenge, 

when  arrested  by  aa  order,  which  hb  eiMaiaes  had  prvrailed  on  HrnsaJn  to 
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tacked  Shirwan,  ravaged  the  open  country,  took  the  town 
of  Sh^m&kee,  put  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  to 
death,  and  plundered  the  remainder.  The  Abd^Uees  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  almost  all  Khorassan,  and 
threatened  Mushed ;  and  Tabrees  was  completely  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  by  which  a  great  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants  lost  their  lives  ^^ 

Superstition,  too,  converted  an  unusual  denseness  of  the 
atmosphere^,  and  an  extraordinary  redness  of  the  sun,  into 
symbols  of  divine  wrath.  The  astrologers  were  assembled, 
and  agreed  that  the  angry  complexion  of  the  skies  porr 
tended  the  destruction  of  Isfahan  by  fire  or  by  an  earth- 
quake^. This  prediction  obtained  full  credit;  and  Shah 
Hussein,  with  his  chief  officers,  eunuchs,  and  ladies,  left 
the  city,  and  encamped  in  tents  without  it.  Every  measure 
that  fanaticism  could  suggest  was  adopted,  to  avert  the 
portentous  threatening  of  the  heavens  ^  Harlots  were 
expelled  from  the  city;  liquor  of  all  kinds  was  strictly 
prohibited ;  and  priests  were  seen  in  every  direction,  ex- 
horting the  people  to  repent  of  their  sins,  as  the  only  means 
of  escaping  divine  vengeance.  The  efiect  was  to  depress 
the  spirits  of  all.  It  appeared  as  if  a  great  nation  was 
preparing  for  death;  and  when  intelligence  was  brought 
that  Mahmood,  with  an  army,  increased  by  the  junction  of 
some  auxiliaries,  principally  from  Baloochistan,  to  twenty* 
five  thousand  men,  had  entered  Persia,  it  was  deemed  the 
certain  presage  of  that  destruction  which  their  fears  anti- 
cipated.   ^ 

^  According  to  one  author  nearly  eighty  thousand  persons  perished.^-* 
Krustnski^s  Memoir^  p.  188. 

^  The  author  of  one  Persian  MS.  says,  the  sun  was  veiled  for  ten  days, 
the  horizon  having  a  red  or  bloody  appearance.  Father  Kmsinflki  observes, 
that  in  the  summer  of  1721,  the  clouds  being  denser  than  usual,  the  sun 
had  a  red  or  bloody  appearance,  which  continued  for  nearly  two  months. 
He  adds,  *'  The  astrologers  declared  it  portended  a  great  effusion  of  blood ; 
tmd  this  prediction  augmented  the  general  oonBteraatioii.***— KatTSiKSKll 
jIfmotV,  p.  186. 

«  Persian  MS. 

f  Hanway^  roL  n,  p.  147* 
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The  AfPghan  prince  left  Candahar  cariy  in  January,  and 
again  crosaed  the  desert  of  Seistan  to  Kerman.  He  soon 
made  himself  master  of  the  town ;  but  the  dtadel  resisted 
all  his  attacks,  and  he  gladly  accepted  a  small  sum  of 
money '  from  the  governor,  which  gave  him  a  pretext  for 
raising  the  siege  without  disgrace,  and  enabled  him  to  ad- 
vance into  the  interior  of  Persia*  Instead  of  proceeding 
towards  Isfahan  by  the  road  of  Shiraz  through  a  plentiful 
country,  he  went  from  Kerman  over  a  desert  and  uncuiti- 
vated  tract  to  Yead,  which  he  attempted  to  take  by  assault, 
but  was  repulsed.  He  instantly  resumed  his  march  for 
the  capital :  within  four  days^  journey  of  it,  he  was  met  by 
two  deputies  from  Shah  Hussein,  who  offered  him  fifteen 
thousand  tom&ns,  if  he  would  retreat  without  committing 
any  further  depredations;  but  Mahmood,  satisfied  that 
WGskncsH  and  terror  liad  dictated  this  overture,  declined 
giving  any  answer,  and  continued  his  march  to  Goolnfibfld, 
a  village  only  nine  miles  from  Isfahan :  here  conceiving  that 
the  Persians  would  certainly  oppose  him,  he  threw  up  a 
slight  entrenchment  to  defend  his  camp. 

The  Aff*ghan  army  is  said  not  to  have  amounted  to  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men  \  It  had  suffered  some  losses  in 
crossing  the  desert,  and  in  the  unsuccessful  attacks  on  the 
citadel  of  Kerman  and  the  town  of  Yezd;  and  its  only 
recruits  were  some  Guebers,  who  had  been  persuaded  to 
join  Mahmood^  in  the  hope  that  his  success  might  alleviate 
the  oppression  they  had  so  long  endured.  He  had  no 
cannon ;  but  was  furnished  with  a  description  of  ordnance, 
or  swivels,  called  zumbooruk  *,  which  were  mountwl  on 
camels;  and  which,  though  often  useful  in  action,  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  slightest  walls,  and  were  thenv 
fore  not  likely  to  !»  of  any  service  in  the  great  sic*ge  he  pro- 
\HmKl  undertaking  with  this  inade({uate  force. 

*  Two  thmiiaiMl  firr  Inindrod  tonUni.    The  tomin  tbra  sppcan  to  hmrm 
btsn  douKle  iu  praiwnt  rAha«i,  whkli  la  About  one  pomid  turiimg, 
^  Accordins  to  wnm  wttboritict  tbojr  wtro  novcr  fiortf  ihswosnil 
I  Tho  sumbooruk  cvriei  a  boll  from  om  to  amdf  two  pounds*  ws%ht« 

8£9 
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Isfahan  stands  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Zain- 
derood.  It  is  encompassed  by  a  wall,  and  is  defended 
toward  the  south  by  the  river,  which  in  the  spring,  the  sea- 
son of  Mahmood's  advance,  is  not  fordable.  To  this  city, 
containing  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  the 
approach  is  over  bridges,  the  principal  of  which  has  thirty- 
three  arches,  is  flanked  by  four  round  towers,  and  has  a 
covered  gallery  on  each  side.  A  great  causeway  and  avenue, 
three  thousand  paces  in  length,  seventy  in  breadth,  and  plant- 
ed with  a  double  row  of  lofty  plane  trees,  approaches  both 
ends  of  this  bridge  with  a  gentle  declivity.  It  is  called  the 
Char-Bfigh,H)r  **  Four  Gardens,*^  and  is  ornamented  with  a 
number  of  royal  palaces  and  gardens  on  the  right  and  left. 
On  one  side  of  the  avenue  to  the  south  of  the  river,  stands 
the  beautiful  suburb  of  Abbas-abad ;  on  the  other,  that  of 
Julfi,  the  residence  of  an  Armenian  colony,  which  was  pro- 
tected by  a  high  but  thin  wall.  The  army  assembled  at  the 
capital  was  at  least  double  the  number  of  the  AiTghans ; 
and  it  seemed  evident,  that  even  if  the  rash  invaders  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  possession  of  the  suburbs,  Julfst  and 
Abbas-abad,  they  could  hardly  hope,  without  cannon,  to 
force  the  bridges  by  which  they  must  approach  the  city. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  requisite  that  all  the  ter- 
rors of  superstitious  weakness  should  combine  with  impru- 
dence and  cowardice,  before  an  empire  could  be  conquered 
by  an  enemy  so  weak  in  number,  so  inefficient  in  resources, 
and  so  far  removed  from  every  prospect  of  aid  or  support. 

Sultah  Hussein,  distracted  by  alarm,  threw  himself  en- 
tirely upon  his  nobles ;  who  were  completely  divided  in 
their  opinions  about  the  measures  to  be  pursued.  Mahomed 
Kooli  Khan,  the  prime  minister,  wisely  suggested  that  they 
should  act  on  the  defensive.  The  repulse  of  the  Affghans 
at  Kerman  and  Yezd  showed,  he  argued,  that  they  were  un- 
skilled in  sieges,  and  only  formidable  in  the  field,  where 
their  valour  and  experience  must  give  them  a  great  advan- 
tage over  new  levies,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  unwarlike  popu- 
lace of  a  luxurious  capital.     This  sensible  opinion  met  with 
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some  attention ;  but  it  was  overruled  by  that  of  an  omrah 
called  the  Waly  of  Arabia,  from  being  chief  of  the  Arab 
tribes  subject  to  Persia.  This  nobleman  inveighed  with  vi- 
rulence against  the  cowardice  of  the  prime  minister*6  counsel. 
^<  If,*'  said  he,  *'  a  plunderer,  like  Mahmood,  at  the  head  of 
m  few  despicable  AiTghans,  is  to  insult  the  majesty  of  the 
throne  of  Persia,  by  be«eging  the  capital,  and  we  are  to 
remain  trembling  within  our  walls,  we  should  better  at  once 
give  him  possession  of  a  kingdom  which  we  have  not  spirit 
to  maintain.  Let  us  do  this ;  or  march  out  instantly  and 
Tindicate  our  honour  by  destroying  these  vile  enemies,  who 
owe  every  moment  of  their  existence  to  our  disgraceful  pru- 
dence.^ The  Persian  character  in  all  its  varieties  has  one 
predominant  feature ;  an  over-weening  vanity  distinguishes 
the  whole  nation.  The  speech  of  the  waly  aroused  this  feel- 
ing: even  the  timid  king,  who  had  at  first  approved  of  his 
prime  minister's  advice,  declared  his  opinion  that  an  action 
should  be  fought.  But  at  the  very  moment  of  taking  thi^ 
resolution,  he  adopted  a  measure  which  made  success  almost 
impossible.  The  command  of  the^forces  was  divided  be- 
tween tlie  two  nobles,  whose  opinions  had  been  so  opposite. 

When  the  royal  army  marched  out  of  Isfahan,  it  con- 
sisted of  more  than  fifty  thousand  men,  attended  by  a  train 
of  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon.  On  its  reaching  Goolna- 
b£d,  notliing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  be- 
tween it  and  the  enemy.  The  Persian  soldiers  looked  fresh 
and  showy ;  all  their  equipments,  the  tents  in  which  tliey 
reposed,  the  dresses  they  wore,  the  gold  and  enamelled  fur- 
niture of  their  sleek  horses,  were  rich  and  splendid.  The 
Affghans  had  hardly  a  tent  to  cover  them ;  their  horses  were 
lean  from  fatigue;  the  men  were  clothed  in  tatters,  and 
tanned  by  the  rays  of  the  sun;  throughout  their  whole 
camp,  it  was  observed,  nothing  glittered  **  but  their  swords 
and  lances.** 

The  right  wing  of  the  Persians  was  commanded  by 
Roostum  Khan,  general  of  the  royal  guards,  and  brother  to 
the  Prince  of  Georgia:  the  left  was  under  the  prime  minister. 
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The  Waly  of  Arabia  joined  his  Arabs  to  the  right  wing; 
and  the  Waly  of  Laristan^  reinforced  the  left  with  five  hun- 
dred of  his  followers.  These  two  wings  were  entirely  of 
horse ;  their  numbers  were  about  thirty  thousand  men :  the 
infantry  and  artillery  were  near  twenty  thousand.  They 
were  stationed  in  the  rear,  forming  a  separate  line,  the  front 
of  which  faced  the  open  space  between  the  two  wings. 

Mahmood  had  drawn  up  his  small  army  in  four  divisions. 
The  right  was  under  Amfin-iiil&h  Khan.  He  led  the  next, 
which  formed  the  centre,  in  person,  and  was  supported  by 
a  body  of  select  warriors ;  while  his  left  was  covered  by  a 
division  of  new  levies,  principally  Guebers,  under  a  chiefs 
of  that  religion.  The  Afighans,  as  has  been  stated,  had  no 
cannon;  but  a  hundred  zumbooruks,  or  camel-swivels,  more 
than  supplied  this  want.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  they  were  kept  in  the  rear  of  the  right  wing.  Mah- 
mood rode  through  his  ranks,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  and 
called  on  his  followers  by  their  former  fame,  and  by  all  their 
future  hopes  of  wealth  and  glory,  to  strive  for  victory. 
**  The  plunder  of  Isfahan,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  your  reward, 
if  you  conquer ;  if  you  are  defeated,  you  have  no  retreat, 
and  you  must  then  meet  death,  embittered  by  disgrace  "*.'* 
He  exhorted  the  Guebers  to  remember  their  ancestors  and 
their  wrongs,  and  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  glory  and 
revenge. 

The  acdon  was  commenced  by  the  right  wing  of  the  Per- 
sians, who  threw  the  left  of  the  enemy  into  some  confusion ; 
while  the  Waly  of  Arabia,  making  a  rapid  circuit  with  his 
own  corps,  turned  their  flank,  and  fell  on  their  camp,  where 
his  followers  were  so  occupied  with  plunder^  that  they  made 
no  further  effort ;  and  he  perhaps  saw  with  satisfaction  the 
left  wing,  under  his  rival  the  prime  minister,  thrown  into 

^  Aly  Murdan  Khan. 

'  He  is  called  Natser-fidlah,  which  Is  a  Mahomedan  name,  and  would  lead 
lis  to  conclude,  that  he  had  adopted  the  faith  of  those  whose  standard  be 
had  joined.    Hanway,  however,  always  calls  him  a  Parsee,  or  Gueher. 

»  Hanway,  vol.  ii.  p.  153. 
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disorder.  It  had  charged  the  right  mug  of  the  Affghanst 
oomnmnded  by  AmAn-fllUh  Khan,  aa  experienced  soldier, 
who  pretended  to  fly.  The  exulting  Persians  pursued,  till 
the  opening  ranks  of  the  enemy  displayed  a  line  of  a  hun« 
dred  kneeling  cameb,  with  a  swivel  on  the  back  of  each. 
These  were  levelled  with  so  deUberate  an  aim,  that  all  the 
front  rank  of  the  charging  column  fell ;  and,  before  the  Per- 
nans  had  recovered  from  the  confusion  they  were  thus 
thrown  into,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Affghan  horse,  and 
completely  routed.  AmAn-fiU&h  pursued  them  to  some  dis- 
tance; then  wheeling,  came  upon  the  rear  of  the  Persian 
cannon",  which  he  found  unprotected ;  and  having  cut  down 
the  gunners,  ordered  his  men  to  point  them  at  the  line  of 
infimtry  in  the  centre.  The  Persians  were  so  panic-struck 
and  astonished  at  a  discharge  from  their  own  artillery,  that 
they  fled  in  confusion.  The  route  soon  became  general ; 
and  many  of  the  chiefs,  as  is  usual  in  armies  so  composed, 
returned  to  their  native  provinces'*  with  all  the  followers 
they  could  collect.  The  actual  loss  of  the  Persians  did  not 
exceed  two  thousand  men  killed ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  as 
great.  The  Afl*ghans  feared  to  pursue  them,  dreading  some 
stratagem  ^ ;  but  it  is  probable  they  were  also  occupied  in 
plundering  the  rich  camp  which  the  Persians  had  abandoned. 
The  terror  into  which  Isfahan  was  tlirown  cannot  lie 
deacribed.  The  weak  king  luui  recourse  to  his  usual  expe- 
dient  of  assembling  the  nobles  and  demanding  their  advict*. 
His  own  opinion  was,  to  leave  his  capital,  and  draw  togi'« 

*  We  un  told  in  one  icoount,  that  twrnty-fire  piiwn  of  cannon  w«re 
Ukni  whidi  \im\  nut  Ut*t*n  onoe  durharKwi.— KarsixtKr*  Memmr^  p.  'iM, 

"  The*  Waly  of  Amlitii  Iim  \mvi\  aiTU(u*U  of  M*tiiig  lrv«cherou\ly  on  thi« 
nnfortunnte  daj*.  Thu  in  ihr  only  prwnt  on  whirh  there  appt*an  any  rucn. 
tial  diffiprrncr  lietwf>en  Kraointki  and  Ilanway.  The  Utter  MtunMH.  that 
the  Waly  of  Arabia  wai  a  traitor;  while  Krutintkt  ateerf,  that  the  caliun- 
niei  againu  him  for  hit  oondurt  in  this  action  arr  falae  ;  and  be  rxpnsMly 
■a\%  *'*  that  if  the  Persian  icrneral  bad  diinc  his  duty  a*  wrll  a*  Uie  Waly  at 
Ckiolnihid,  the  AflfKliana  would  not  have  conquered  Pertia.**.— KsuiixsKTs 
M€mMt^  p.  304. 

r  Kruiiaiki't  tfcoMir,  p.  SOi. 
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thcr  the  forces  of  his  dominion.  This  step  would^  he  oon-» 
ceived,  even  conduce  to  the,  safety  of  Isfahan,  as,  from  the 
removal  of  the  court  and  the  treasure,  it  would  cease  to  be 
of  importance  to  the  Afighans;  while  they  would  be  ha- 
rassed and  distressed  by  the  operations  of  the  royal  army^ 
This  opinion,  which  appeared  reasonable,  was  supported  by 
the  prime  minister  and  several  other  nobles :  but  the  Waly 
of  Arabia  argued,  that  the  evacuation  of  his  capital  would 
be  deemed  a  disgraceful  flight;  and  that  a  monarch  who  had 
not  fortitude  to  bear  up  against  so  trifling  a  reverse,  would 
soon  find  himself  abandoned  by  all,  and  would  discover  too 
late  ,that,  by  being  the  first  to  desert  his  post,  he  had  set 
the  example  for  his  subjects  to  forsake  theirs.  These  argti-i 
ments  prevailed ;  and  preparations  were  made  for  defending 
the  capital.  The  walls  were  repaired,  new  batteries  erected^ 
and  the  bridges  fortified. 

The  Armenians  of  Julf&  had  received  every  indulgence 
from  Abbas  the  Great.  He  had  not  only  exempted  them 
from  servitude,  but  had  allowed  them  a  k&lfinter,  or  chief 
magistrate  of  their  own  nation,  to  whom  a  respectable  rank 
was  assigned  at  court.  He  had  also  lent  to  the  most  iiidus- 
trious  merchants  large  sums  from  the  royal  treasury,  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  an  extensive  trade;  and,  to  secure 
them  from  the  injustice  of  his  subjects,  he  had  declared  them 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law  of  retaliation.  His 
liberal  policy  had  produced  the^  end  he  expected ;  and  this 
colony  began,  even  in  his  lifetime,  to  flourish  in  a  manner 
equal  to  his  most  sanguine  hopes.  It  attained  still  greater 
prosperity  under  his  successors ;  but  from  tlie  commence- 
ment of  Shah  Hussein^s  reign,  a  great  change  took  plao^ 
in  their  condition.  That  good-natured  but  contemptible 
prince  could  protect  no  class  of  his  people ;  and  the  Arme^ 
nians,  from  their  wealth  and  religion,  became  an  object  of 
attack  to  the  rapacious  ministers  and  bigoted  priests  of  his 
court.  They  were  not  only  plundered  of  their  propertv, 
their  right  to  the  law  of  retaliation  was  denied ;  and  more  than 
one  decree  sanctioned  a  law,  that  a  Mahomedan  who  killed 
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a  Christian  thould  not  lose  his  life,  but  only  pay  a  certain 
quantity  of  grain  to  the  family  of  the  deceased^.  These  open 
attacks  on  their  privileges  degraded  this  race  in  the  esti* 
mation  of  the  citizens  of  Isfahan ;  and  they  were  consequently 
exposed  to  scoffs  and  insults,  more  calailated  to  alienate 
their  minds  from  the  government  than  the  most  serious 
oppression.  We  can  hardly  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  a 
weak  and  timid  court  should  fear  a  community  which  it  had 
so  deeply  injured ;  and  the  cruelty  of  suspicion  was  aggra* 
vated  by  the  mode  in  which  it  was  displayed.  The  king 
was  made  to  declare  that  he  had  more  reliance  on  the  valour 
and  loyalty  of  his  Armenians,  than  on  any  other  of  his  sub- 
jects; and  he  called  upon  them  to  form  a  band  for  the 
defence  of  the  royal  person.  Flattered  by  such  a  mark  of 
regard,  all  who  were  able  to  equip  themselves  paraded  next 
day  at  the  palace :  but,  instead  of  being  employed,  their 
arms  were  taken  from  them ;  they  were  informed  that  they 
were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  a  party  of  Persian  militia 
would  be  sent  to  defend  Julfi  against  the  enemy,  and  to 
guard  against  the  danger  from  their  want  of  attachment 
to  the  state'.  Neither  insult  nor  injury,  however,  could 
force  the  Armenians  to  treason ;  for  though  they  could  not 
but  hate  and  despise  this  tyranny,  they  trembled  at  the 
consequences  of  the  success  of  the  Affghans.  They  there* 
fore  offered  to  pay  and  support  any  troops  sent  to  defend 
their  town ;  and  when  they  found  the  numbers  inadequate, 
they  prepared  all  the  means  left  them  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. 

Mahmood  appears,  for  some  time  after  his  victory,  to 
have  been  undecided  as  to  his  future  operations.  He  had 
gained  a  great  battle,  with  the  loss  of  a  few  men;  and 
though  the  Arabs  had  plundered  his  camp,  the  spoil  he  ob- 
tained in  that  of  the  Persians  far  exceeded  what  be  lost. 
His  measures  had  hitherto  been  more  fortunate  than  the 

4  flaawsf,  vol.  iL  p.  ISl. 
'  liMnniy,vQl.ii.^l61. 
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most  sanguine  could  have  hoped ;  yet,  as  if  alanned  at  his 
own  success 'y  he  withdrew  into  his  entrenchments,  and  ac« 
tually  permitted  the  Persians  to  return  and  draw  off  some 
of  the  cannon  they  had  left  on  the  field.  He  did  not  awake 
from  this  trance  of  inaction  until  his  spies  satisfied  him  of 
the  confusion  and  terror  that  reigned  in  Isfahan,  when  the 
hope  of  benefiting  thereby  dissipated  his  apprehensions. 
His  first  step  was  to  take  possession  of  Ferrahabid,  a  royal 
palace,  within  three  miles  of  the  city,  which  Shah  Hussein 
had  built,  and  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall  defended  by 
bastions.  Had  this  post  been  maintained,  it  might  have 
stopped  the  enemy  for  many  days ;  but  the  garrison  were 
commanded  to  retreat,  and  their  fears  made  then!  so  pred*- 
pitate,  that  the  cannon  were  abandoned.  After  seizing 
Ferrihib&d,  Mahmood  advanced  to  Julfd,  and  immediately 
assaulted  it;  but,  after  an  attack  of  two  hours,  he  only 
gained  a  small  outwork.  The  Armenians  displayed  great 
valour,  and  applied  to  the  Waly  of  Arabia,  who  had  been 
appointed  commander  of  the  army,  for  fire-arms  and  assist- 
ance. They  offered  to  attack  the  Affghans,  and  drive  them 
from  the  post  they  occupied.  This  nobleman,  however, 
refused  to  support  them,  and  even  forbade  the  prince,  Suffee 
Meersa,  to  march  with  a  body  of  horse,  to  make  a  diver* 
sion  in  their  favour,  by  attacking  one  of  the  enemy^s  flanks^. 
This  conduct,  combined  with  the  measure  of  disarming  the 
Armenians,  led  many  to  think  that  it  was  designed  to  sacri* 
fice  Julfd  for  the  safety  of  the  capital ;  under  the  notion 
that  the  Affghans,  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  wealth,  would 
lose  much  of  their  savage  ardour.  Others  accuse  the  Waly 
of  a  secret  intercourse  with  the  enemy,  while  many  of  the 
Armenians  themselves  believed  that  the  bigots  around  Hus* 
sein  were  not  sorry  to  see  a  flourishing  colony  of  Christians 
ruined.     But  it  is  ever  the  fate  of  weakness  and  folly  to 

*  Knisinski  assures  us,  that  he  entertained  a  design  of  retreating  to  Ker- 
man,  which  was  only  prevented  by  the  preo^ature  offer  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  Shah  Sultan  HuMoiii* 

'  Hanway,  voL  ii.  p,  162. 
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have  their  roodves  mistaken ;  and  a  proceedingf  aaeribed  bj 
difi'erent  clasaei  to  policy,  treachery*  or  fanatidsm,  in  all 
probability  had  its  source  in  the  consternation  and  irresolu« 
tion  which  such  scenes  produce  in  timid  and  undecided 
minds. 

On  the  night  following  that  on  which  the  enemy  carried 
the  outwork,  a  small  aperture  was  made  in  the  lofty,  but 
thin  mud  wall,  which  surrounded  Julfa".  An  elephant 
was  conducted  to  the  spot,  and,  we  are  told,  soon  widened 
it  into  a  practical  breach,  which  the  AiTghans  took  posses* 
sion  of,  with  a  resolution  to  storm  the  town  at  day-break  ; 
but  the  Armenians  foreseeing  their  intention,  offered  to  ca- 
pitulate. The  terms  were  sfion  settled.  The  inhabitants 
agreed  to  pay  seventy  thousand  tomans,  to  save  themselves 
from  being  plundered.  An  imposition  of  a  more  ignomi- 
nious and  cruel  nature  was  added  by  Mahmood,  who  de- 
manded tliat  fifty  of  the  I)est  bom  and  most  beautiful  virgins 
of  Julfa  should  be  brought  to  him*.  The  victims  were 
selected,  and  sent  in  their  richest  clothes  to  the  Palace  of 
Fcrrahabad,  where  the  Aft*ghan  prince  resided.  He  chose 
a  few  for  his  own  haram,  and  distributed  the  rest  among  his 
principal  commanders.  The  Armenians,  living  in  the  midst 
of  a  sensual  nation,  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  ho* 
nour  of  their  families  with  jealous  care,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  their  horror  and  dismay  at  this  flagrant  act  of  vio^ 
lence.  The  men  seemed  absorbed  in  talent  grief ;  mothers 
fhrieked  with  frantic  wildness  over  their  disgraced  daughters; 
and  the  sad  victims  themselves  gave  loose  to  a  despair, 
which  rescued  many  from  their  fate  by  terminating  their 
exiitenco '.  The  AfTghans,  savage  as  tliey  were,  couki  not 
witness  8ucli  a  hcene  unmoved ;  many  generously  restored 
the  afflicted  maidens,  and  others  acoefUed  of  a  small  ransom, 
so  that  very  few  remained  unreleased  ;  and  even  these,  after 
a  time,  were  restored  to  their  distracted  parents.     The  con- 

"  II»nw«y,  vnL  li.  p.  163. 

•  Kni»iniiki*i  Mamoir,  p.  23i. 

9  Han  way,  rot  li.  p.  ICO. 
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tribution  of  money  was  levied  with  the  greatest  rigour ;  and 
a  delay  in  the  payment  not  only  led  to  the  seizure  of  all  the 
merchandise  in  Julfl»  but  occasioned  several  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  being  put  to  the  most  cruel  torture. 

No  effort  was  made  by  the  Persians  to  disturb  the 
Affghans  in  these  proceedings;  and  Mahmood,  encouraged 
by  this  inactivity,  called  his  soldiers  to  a  more  important 
conquest.  His  army  occupied  the  whole  southern  bank  of 
the  river  from  Julftl  to  Abbas-abad.  The  royal  edifices 
and  beautiful  gardens  with  which  Shah  Abbas  the  Great 
and  his  successors  had  decorated  this  portion  of  their  capital^ 
furnished  quarters  for  the  barbarians,  and  stables  for  their 
horses ;  and  the  labours  of  an  age  fell  to  ruin  at  the  touch 
of  a  savage  race,  who  beheld  these  magnificent  abodes  with 
contempt  and  indifference. 

The  centre  of  the  Affghan  position  was  the  grand  avenue 
of  the  four  gardens,  which  has  already  been  described. 
Mahmood  immediately  commenced  his  operations  against 
the  city.  In  his  first  assault  of  the  outworks,  his  troops 
were  repulsed;  but  alarmed  lest  he  should  thus  lose  the 
advantage  of  that  terror  on  which  he  so  much  relied,  be 
two  days  afterwards  (on  the  twenty-third  of  March)  headed 
a  party  of  his  bravest  men  in  an  attack  on  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal bridges.  The  charge  was  so  desperate,  that  Isfahan 
would  have  been  carried,  but  for  the  valour  of  Ahmed  Aga, 
a  white  eunuch,  who,  after  a  severe  contest,  forced  the 
Affghans  to  fall  back  to  their  entrenchments'.  Mahmood 
was  so  discouraged  at  this  failure,  that  he  made  overtures 
for  a  peace*.  He  required  that  Candahar,  Khorassan,  and 
Kerman  should  be  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs  in  inde* 
pendent  sovereignty;  and  that  the  king  should  give  him 
one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  with  a  portion  of  fifty 

.    *  Knisinski!*  Memoir,  p.  229. 

*  KmsiDski  states,  that  this  negotiation  had  been  opened  before  he  took 
Julf4,  and  that  he  only  repeated  his  former  offers-i-K&usiKSKi^s  Memoir^ 
p.  230. 
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thousand  tomAosK  These  proposals  were  rejected;  and 
the  AfTghan  prince,  changing  his  plan,  determined,  as  the 
first  step  toward  reducing  the  capital,  to  ravage  and  destroy 
the  country  around  it.  The  districts  immediately  sur- 
rounding  Isfahan  were  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  in  the 
world;  and  art  had  done  her  utmost  to  assist  nature  in 
improving  this  charming  country.  The  pure  waters  of  the 
Zainderood,  carried  through  innumerable  canals,  fertilised 
every  field,  and  watered  every  garden.  Not  a  spot  was 
uncultivated,  except  what  was  occupied  by  towns  and  vil- 
lages, or  by  seats  of  noblemen  vying  in  splendour  with  the 
palaces  of  their  monarch.  This  fair  region,  so  favoured  by 
nature,  by  art,  and  by  fortune,  was  doomed  by  Mahmood 
to  complete  ruin.  The  task  occupied  his  army  more  than  a 
month ;  but  nearly  a  century  has  not  repaired  what  thctr 
barbarity  effected ;  and  the  fragments  of  broken  canals, 
sterile  fields,  and  mounds  of  ruins,  still  mark  the  zeal  with 
which  they  laboured  in  this  great  wprk  of  destruction. 

After  supplying  his  camp  with  an  ample  store  of  forage 
and  provisions,  Mahmood  directed  the  remainder  found  in 
the  districts  he  had  plundered  to  be  burnt.  This  compelled 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  fly  to  the  capital ;  they 
were  incautiously  admitted  by  a  weak  government^  which 
nii.stcx>k  numbers  for  strength :  but  though  this  produced 
some  scarcitv,  it  was  obvious  that  Isfahan  could  never  be 
reduced  to  extreme  distress,  so  long  as  it  was  only  partially 
invested.  An  attack  was  therefore  made  on  another  of  the 
bridges,  which  proved  more  successful  than  the  first.  The 
party  of  Georgians  to  whom  it  was  intrusted  are  descrilied 
as  liaving  been  intoxicated  and  incapable  of  resistance ;  and 
before  a  reinforcement  could  be  sent,  the  Affghans  were  in 
possession  of  the  bridge,  and  a  considerable  part  of  their 
army  had  passed,  and  spread  themselves  round  the  town. 
This  event,  which  diminished  their  ho{)es  of  future  supply, 
rendered  the  inhabitants  of  Isfahan  desperate:  they  cla- 

^  On*  hmidred  Uuxnsml  pooidi. 
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morously  demanded  to  be  led  to  the  attack ;  but  no  advan^ 
tage  was  taken  of  their  ardour  ^ :  and  this  inactivity,  with 
the  loss  of  two  convoys  of  provisions,  one  of  which  was 
advancing  under  the  chief  of  the  fiukhteearee  tribe,  and  the 
other  in  charge  of  the  troops  of  the  Waly  of  LaristaDf 
plunged  the  whole  dty  into  the  most  gloomy  horror.  The 
success  of  Am&n-uU&h  Khan  ^,  who  with  a  select  corps  of 
Afighan  horse,  covered  the  siege,  in  intercepting  theae 
convoys,  and  defeating  the  troops  that  accompanied  them^ 
seemed  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  Isfahan,  when  an  event 
occurred  that  gave  a  gleam  of  hope  to  the  most  desponding* 
A  small  fortified  village,  caUed  Ben-Isfahan ',  stands  on 
the  declivity  of  a  low  hill,  within  three  miles  of  the  capital : 
a  number  of  the  inhaUtants  of  the  surrounding  country  had 
taken  shelter  within  its  walls,  and  their  strength  encouraged 
them  to  frequent  attacks  upon  straggling  parties  of  the 
Affghans.  On  the  return  of  Am^n-uilah,. after  the  captive 
of  the  convoy  under  the  brother  of  the  Waly  of  Laristan, 
the  men  of  Ben-IsfiEdian  sallied  upon  his  corps,  who  were 
scattered  and  loaded  with  spoil,  slew  a  number  of  them,  and 
retook  a  great  part  of  their  plunder.  Mahmood,  who  saw 
this  attack,  galloped  with  a  body- of  horse  to  the  relief  of 
his  soldiers;  but  the  brave  peasants  did  not  hesitate  to 
meet  his  charge',  and  the  proud  AfFghan  was  forced  to 
retreat  with  a  heavy  loss.  Many  of  his  men  fell;  more 
were  made  prisoners :  among  the  latter  were  his  uncle,  his 
brother,  and  two  cousins.  Though  he  felt  the  disgrace 
his  arms  had  sustained  most  poignantly,  his  solicitude  for 
the  safety  of  his  relations  overcame  every  other  considenu 
tion ;  and  he  sent  a  mission  into  Isfahan  to  request  Shah 

c  Hanway  aicribes.thit  to  the  treachery  of  the  Waly  of  Arabia;  otheri 
to  timid  prudence :  but  it  probably  originated  in  a  natural  fear  of  trusting 
in  action  a  tumultuous  and  unwarlike  populace. 

*  Hanway,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

•  This  term  literally  signifies  ^'  the  diild  of  Isfahan."  This  Tillage  is 
now  lietter  known  by  the  name  of  Isfahanuk,  or  ^^  Little  Isfahan.*' 

f  Hanway,  vol.  ii.  p.  172. 
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HiiMein  would  interfere  to  sa^e  their  liret.  That  weak 
but  humane  monarch  immediately  deputed  Meena-Rahim« 
A  oonfidential  oAcer,  to  Ben^Isfinhan,  with  a  command  that 
the  Affghan  prisoners  should  be  spared ;  but  he  was  too 
late.  He  remonstrated,  when  he  saw  their  mangled  bodies, 
oo  the  pRcipitation  of  the  act,  but  was  told  that  it  was  a 
necessary  and  just  retaliation  on  an  enemy  who  had  massa* 
cred  in  cold  blood  every  man  taken  with  the  convoys  of 
provisions. 

When  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  his  relations  was  carried 
to  Mahmood,  it  threw  him  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage :  he 
ordered  all  his  captives  to  be  slain,  and  commanded  that 
his  troops  shoukl  in  future  give  no  quarter.  But  this  fit 
of  passion  soon  gave  way  to  one  of  despondency ' ;  and 
after  strengthening  his  post  at  the  bridge  of  Abbas-«bed, 
and  «uch  others  as  apijeared  of  most  consequence,  he  retired 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  Ferriihabad.  It  was 
imagined  by  all,  that  he  entertained  the  design  of  raising 
the  siege ;  and  it  was  evident  tliat  his  army  became  every 
day  more  discontented,  and  less  sanguine  in  their  hopes  of 
success.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  inhabitants  of 
Is&han  looked  with  anxiety  to  their  monarch;  and  their 
hopes  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  when  they  under«» 
stood  that  a  plan  was  in  contemplation  for  attacking  all 
the  posts  occupied  by  the  Affghans.  The  king  appeared 
resolved  upon  this ;  and  he  was  encouraged  by  a  proposal 
from  the  Armenians,  who  offered  to  rise  upon  the  garrison 
of  JulA^  the  moment  the  Persians  commenced  the  attack. 
All  these  fair  hopes,  however,  were  destroyed  by  the  fears 
or  treachery  of  the  waly,  who,  seeing  he  could  only  repress 
this  general  ardour  by  pretending  to  encourage  it,  marched 
out  of  the  city  with  a  declared  intention  of  fighting :  but 
under  various  pretexts,  he  delayed  amiing  to  action  ;  and 
the  hopes  which  had  been  raised  so  high,  were  sunk  lower 

•  Uaaway,  roL  IL  p.  170. 
h  KnHiiialu*tlfano2r,f.SI0. 
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than  ever  by  the  intdligence  that  Mahmood  had  captured 
another  Jarge  convoy  of  provisions. 

The  fate  of  the  capital  seemed  now  certain.  Yfict&ng&ht 
the  Prince  of  Georgia,  whose  aid  had  been  earnestly  soli* 
cited,  appeared  to  be  the  only  person  that  could  relieve  it .; 
and  the  intelligence  that  he  still,  with  a  stubborn  adherence 
to  his  vow,  refused  to  serve  his  sovereign*  was  received  as 
the  final  doom  of  Isfahan  and  of  tlie  empire.  The  king« 
who  had  proclaimed  his  fourth  son,  Tto^p  Meerza,  his 
heir*,  commanded  him  to  endeavour,  with  a  small  body  of 
select  horse,  to  escape  to  the  provinces.  He  forced  his  way 
past  a  body  of  AfFghans,  and  hastened  to  Kazveen,  whei:e 
he  exerted  himself  in  raising  troops  for  the  relief  of  his 
father,  but  without  success ;  for  even  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe 
of  Shah-Sevund,  who  were  peculiarly  bound  to  defend  the 
SufFavean  dynasty,  pretended  that,  unless  the  king  sum- 
moned them  in  person,  it  was  not  their  duty  to  attend ;  and 
Tdm&sp  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  informing  his  fa- 
ther, that  all  his  efforts  to  collect  a  force  had  failed. 

The  famine  in  Isfahan,  which  had  commenced  soon  after 
the  siege  began,  increased  every  c}ay,  and  the  populace 
became  at  last  furious/ and  unmanageable;  but  still  their 
desire  was  not  to  surrender,  but  to  be  led  against  the  enemy. 
In  the  beginning  of  July  affairs  drew  to  a  Crisis.  A  convoy 
approached,  which  it  was  evident  must  be  cut  off,  unless 
an  attempt  was  made  to  protect  it.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
city  surrounded  the  haram  in  which  Hussein  was  immured, 
and  insisted  on  his  coming  forth  and  leading  them  to  battle 
He  commanded  his  officers  to  inform  them  that  they  should 
have  an  answer  next  day ;  but  tliey  persisted,  and  did  not 
disperse  until  the  eunuchs  who  guarded  the  palace,  had 
fired  several  volleys  of  musquetry  upon  them.     A  general 

*  The  princes  of  the  hlood  who  were  senior  to  T&mdsp  were  shut  up  in  the 
seragUb.  Hanway  states,  that  Sultan  Hussein  had  fourteen  sons  and  four 
daup^hters :  the  eldest,  Abbas  Meerza,  he  describes  as  a  prince  at  whom,  on 
account  of  his  high^pirited  character,  the  court  favourites  had  taken  great 
alarm. — Hakway,  vol.  ii.  p.  172. 
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insurrection  seemed  likely  to  be  the  result  of  this  extraor- 
dinary proceeding,  had  not  the  gallant  Ahmed  Aga,  who 
has  been  before  mentioned,  saved  his  sovereign  by  directing 
the  fury  of  the  mob^  against  the  enemy.  He  placed  him* 
self,  with  a  small  corps  of  veterans  at  their  head,  and  made 
so  impetuous  an  attack  upon  the  AiTghans,  that  he  gained 
some  of  their  principal  posts,  and  would  have  maintained 
them,  if  he  had  recovcd  support  from  the  troops  under  the 
immediate  command  of  the  waly*" ;  but  he  was  basely  de- 
serted; and  when  he  came  before  the  king  to  represent 
what  had  occurred,  he  found  the  royal  ear  filled  with  calum- 
nies against  himself.  He  was  accused  of  rashness,  and  of 
interfering  with  affairs  the  conduct  of  which  belonged  to 
another.  The  brave  eunuch  listened  with  patience  to  the 
accusations  of  his  monarch;  but  he  told  him,  before  he 
retired,  that  he  was  the  dupe  of  a  treacherous  noble,  who 
abused  his  confidence.  Having  performed  Uiis  last  duty 
to  his  unworthy  master,  Ahmed  Aga  went  to  his  home. 
He  was  found  next  morning  dead  in  his  bed,  and  it  was 
universally  lielieved  Uiat  he  had  taken  poison.  His  death" 
caused  a  joy  in  the  camp  of  the  Affghans,  equal  to  the 


'  In  PeniA  erery  man  it  uined  with  a  tword  and  daggrr,  and  nmny  hare 
AfB-amit. 

"  AooordinK  to  llanway,  Ahmed  waf  ■<>  enraged  at  the  conduct  of  the 
coqM  uf  the  Waly  o(  Arabia^  that  he  ordered  hi*  troops  to  fire  on  them. 
The  ronfution  which  thit  created  was  soon  perceived  by  the  Aff^hanAi  wh«*. 
Wing  reioforoed  frum  their  line*,  drore  hack  the  Persians  with  greet  loss 
into  the  towu.  The  weak  king  attended  as  tinual  tmly  to  the  rt' presentations 
of  the  artful  waly;  and  nut  only  ceiuurod  Ahmed  Aga  for  his  rashueu  in 
attacking  the  enemy,  hut,  on  ammnt  of  his  having  fired  on  the  A  rah*, 
removed  him  from  his  high  command  of  governor  of  the  town.  He  adds, 
that  the  eunuch  only  survived  hit  disgrace  two  da}**,  and  tlut  it  was  gene« 
nlly  believed  he  swallowed  poison. 

*  This  event  is  said  to  have  opened  the  e^rs  of  ITussein  to  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  Waly  o(  Aralfia ;  and  he  aiixiouily  de^irrd  to  deprive  him  of 
Ids  high  office,  but  in  the  extremity  t«»  which  afTain  were  reduced  he  oniki 
Snd  no  person  to  accept  the  charge.  Looft  Aly  Khan,  the  brother  of  his 
Ibnoer  prime  miniater,  who  had  been  disgraced  at  Shiras,  was  solicited  hj  hU 
BMoarch  lo  cnminMid  iks  army,  but  xifuatd  iho  daiifenNia  disaitj. 

Vol.  L  «  F 
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consternation  it  created  in  the  city :  all  agreed  that  Hussein 
had  lost  the  only  man  whose  experience  and  valour  could 
have  saved  the  empire. 

Soon  after,  the  king  sent  a  deputation  to  Mahmood^ 
offering  to  accept  the  terms  he  had  before  rejected.  *^  The 
monarch  of  Persia,"  said  the  proud  Affghan,  <<  offers  me 
nothing  that  is  his.  Himself  and  all  his  family  are  within 
my  power.  He  is  not  now  master  of  the  three  provinces 
he  so  generously  desires  to  bestow  upon  me :  but  if  he  were, 
the  question  now  at  issue  between  us  concerns  not  them, 
but  his  whole  kingdom.""  When  this  negotiation  was  pend- 
ing, intelligence  was  received  that  Malik  Mahmood,  the 
Governor  of  Seistan,  with  a  well-appointed  force,  was 
marching  to  the  relief  of  the  capital ;  and  the  news  of  his 
having  encamped  with  ten  thousand  men  at  Gooln&b&d, 
led  the  inhabitants  of  Isfahan  to  believe  their  miseries  at  an 
end:  but  their  joy  vanished,  when  they  learnt  that  the 
Affghan  prince  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  friendship  with 
the  chief  from  whom  they  anxiously  looked  for  support. 
Some  rich  presents,  and  a  grant  of  Khorassan,  which  with 
Seistan  was  to  form  a  large  independent  kingdom,  to  be 
enjoyed  by  him  and  his  successors,  were  the  bribes  which 
overcame  the  virtue  and  loyalty  of  this  chief;  and  having 
accepted  the  alliance  of  the  Affghans,  he  marched  to  take 
possession  of  his  new  dominions.  The  despair  of  the  Per- 
sians at  his  retreat,  was  even  greater  than  their  joy  at  bis 
advance.  Their  condition  appeared  quite  hopeless.  The 
spirit  of  the  people  and  army  was  gone.  The  royal  trea- 
sures were  exhausted.  The  sums  borrowed  from  the 
wealthy  inhabitants^  were  expended ;  all  the  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver  which  the  king  possessed  had  been  melted 
down,  and  the  produce  disposed  of.  The  troops  had  nei- 
ther pay  nor  provisions^ ;  and  the  inhabitants,  whose  con- 

**  The  Dutch  alone  lent  him  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  crowns. 

'  A  Mahomedan  author  of  respectability,  who  was  In  Isfahan  during  the 
siege,  says,  that  a  small  loaf  of  coarse  bread  sold  for  four  gold  mohiurs, 
(eight  pounds,)  and  that  the  flesh  of  asses  was  esteemed  a  dainty. . 
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dition  had  throughout  been  wone  than  that  of  the  soldiers, 
perished  every  day  in  thousands.  Contemporary  writers 
inform  us,  that  the  AfTghan  prince,  satisfied  frtNn  the  mo- 
ment the  chief  of  Seistan  retreated,  that  he  could  dictate 
what  terms  he  chose,  was  led  by  an  inhuman  policy  to  pro- 
crastinate the  siege.  His  army  did  not  amount  to  twenty 
thousand  men ;  he  expected  no  immediate  rdnforoement ; 
and  though  confident  of  success  in  an  attack,  he  dreaded 
any  further  diminution  of  his  force ;  he  also  feared  that  in 
the  confusion  of  a  general  assault,  hia  soldiers  might  seiie 
that  plunder  which  he  wished  to  appropriate.  It  is  asserted 
by  one  author  that  Mahmood,  though  desirous  of  reducing 
the  population  of  Isfahan,  wished  to  avoid  the  reproach  of 
a  massacre.  Swayed  by  these  motives,  he  resolved  on  a 
oourse  more  terrible  in  its  effects  than  the  most  savage 
violence.  Under  various  pretexts,  he  protracted  the  nego« 
tiation  for  the  surrender  of  the  city  for  nearly  two  months, 
during  which  period  the  blockade  was  maintained  with 
increased  vigilance.  The  situation  to  which  the  inhabitants 
were  reduced  by  this  delay  was  dreadful.  The  respectable 
author  on  whose  authority  almost  all  the  events  of  this  me- 
morable siege  have  been  given,  has  described  the  scene  of 
horror  in  glowing  colours.  The  flesh  of  horses,  camels, 
and  mules  was  so  dear^,  that  none  but  the  king,  some  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  wealthiest  citizens,  could  purchase  it'. 
Though  the  Persians  abhor  dogs  as  unclean,  they  ate 
greedily  of  them,  as  well  as  of  other  forbidden  animals,  so 
long  as  they  were  to  be  obtained.  After  these  supplies 
were  gone,  they  fed  on  the  leaves  and  bark  of  trees,  and 
on  leather,  which  they  softened  by  boiling ;  and  when  this 
sad  resource  was  exhausted,  they  began  to  devour  human 

^  Toirmrdtth^eiul  of  Auiniitt  ^  hflrM»*i  cairsM  toUi  for  a  thmtiaiid  craimt. 

'  Kniftiiuki*!  MrfDoir,  p.  SAO.  Hit  drarription  nf  the  condtuon  of  Um 
Inhfthiuuitt  uf  laCahan  is  oonSnnfd  by  MFrrrml  witArttc*  at  this  atnie.  The 
agmt  of  the  l-laM  India  Conpany,  who  vritco  to  hb  supvriorB  at  G«Bbrodo, 
Wttdar  dai0  tho  Sift  o£  October,  ttalet,  that  thdr  titaatioa, **  >•!■  mi  twoN 
and  famine,*' wai  horrible.— Am! /ii4ia  ilMM^ 
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flesh.  Men,  with  their  eyes  sunk,  their  countenances  livid, 
and  their  bodies  feeble  and  emaciated  with  hunger,  were 
seen  in  crowds,  endeavouring  to  protract  a  wretched  exist- 
ence by  cutting  pieces  from  the  bodies  of  those  who  bad 
just  expired.  In  many  instances  the  citizens  slew  each 
other;  and  parents  murdered  their  children  to  furnish  the 
horrid  meal.  Some,  more  virtuous,  poisoned  themselves 
and  family,  that  they  might  escape  the  guilt  of  preserving 
life  by  iBUch  means.  The  streets,  the  squares,  the  royal 
gardens,  were  covered  with  carcases ;  and  the  river  was  so 
corrupted  by  dead  bodies,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
drink  its  waters. 

These  evils  were  increased  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Affghans, 
who  put  to  death,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  all  such 
as  tried  to  escape  from  this  scene  of  calamity'.  In  a  cli- 
mate less  pure  and  salubrious,  the  air  must  have  been 
infected,  and  distemper  would  have  destroyed  those  whom 
famine  had  spared ;  but  no  contagion  arose,  and  the  mise- 
rable remnants  of  the  population  were  reserved  to  witness 
the  further  disgrace  and  humiliation  of  their  king  and  coun- 
try. On  the  21st  of  October  ^,  the  king  came  out  of  his 
palace  clad  in  deep  mourning :  he  walked,  attended  by  the 
nobles  of  his  court,  through  the  principal  streets :  he  be- 
wailed aloud  the  misfortunes  of  his  reign  ;  imputed  them  to 
the  bad  advice  he  had  received ;  proclaimed  his  intention  to 
abdicate ;  and  tried  to  console  the  wretched  multitude  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  with  the  hope  of  more  happiness 
under  a  better  government.  This  language  from  a  prince 
whose  faults  (dreadful  as  their  effects  had  been)  were  allied 
to  our  best  virtues,  whose  kindness  of  heart,  weak  lenity, 
and  extreme  gentleness  of  temper,  had  brought  him,  after  a 

*  Meerza  Mehdy,  the  author  of  the  History  of  N&dir  Shah,  in  the  intro. 
duction  to  his  history,  gives  a  full  description  of  these  horrors. 

*  Hanway,  vol.  ii.  p.  179.  A  letter  from  the  agent  of  the  East  India 
Company,  dated  the  21st  of  October,  1722,  fixes  the  date  of  the  surrender 
on  the  12th  of  October ;  the  Affghans,  he  layt,  took  possession  next  day..-^ 
£<ut  India  Recwdt. 
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reign  of  twenty-eight  yean,  to  the  sad  and  humble  condition 
in  which  he  then  appeared,  excited  a  strong  and  uniTersal 
sympathy:  men  forgot  their  own  suiTerings  in  contemplating 
those  of  their  sovereign.  The  heart  of  Hussein  would  have 
been  wounded  deeply  by  their  reproaches ;  he  found,  in  the 
tears  which  they  shed  over  his  fate,  all  the  cons(Jation  that 
his  situation  admitted  of. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  Hussein  took  this  solemn 
leave  of  his  subjects,  he  signed  a  capitulation,  by  which  he 
resigned  his  crown  to  Mahmood ;  and  on  the  ftSrd  of 
October,  leaving  Isfahan,  attended  by  some  of  hia  nobles 
and  three  hundred  of  his  troops,  he  moved  toward  the  Aff* 
ghan  camp.  His  ungenerous  enemy  could  not  refrain  from 
insulting  the  fallen  monarch;  and  the  melancholy  procession 
was  commanded  to  halt  within  a  short  distance  of  the  tents, 
on  the  pretext  that  Mahmood  was  asleep**.  After  this  de- 
lay, which,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  country,  would 
have  been  degrading  to  one  of  his  subjects,  he  was  at  last 
permitted  to  proceed  to  the  palace  of  Ferr&h&bid,  and  in- 
troduced into  a  great  hall  or  saloon,  where  he  found  his 
conqueror  seated :  he  had  reached  the  centre  of  this  room 
before  the  haughty  Affghan  rose  to  receive  him.  Hussein 
addressed  him  in  the  following  words:  *^  Son,  ance  the 
great  Sovereign  of  the  Universe  does  not  will  that  I  should 
reign  any  longer,  and  the  moment  has  come  which  he  has 
appointed  for  thy  ascending  the  throne  of  Persia,  I  resign 
the  empire  to  thee.  May  thy  reign  be  prosperous  T  After 
this  speech  he  took  the  toorah,  or  royal  plume  of  feathers, 
from  his  turban,  and  gave  it  to  the  vizier  of  Mahmood;  but 
that  prince  refused  to  accept  it  from  any  but  the  monarch 
to  whom  it  belonged.  The  meek  Hussein  rose,  took  it  from 
the  minister,  and,  while  his  arrogant  enemy  remained  in  his 
seat,  placed  the  rich  emblem  of  royal  power  in  his  turban, 
and  exclaimed,  *^  Reign  in  peace!'"  After  the  usual  refresh- 
ments of  tea  and  coffee  had  been  served,  Mahmood  ddgned 

•  HsBwsf,  v«L  tt.  fw  ITSu 
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for  the  first  time  to  speak  to  his  captive.  *<  Such,^  he  ob- 
served, '^  is  the  instability  of  human  grandeur.  God  dis- 
poses of  empires  as  he  pleases :  he  takes  them  from  one  to 
give  to  anodier ;  but  I  promise  ever  to  consider  you  as  my 
father,  and  to  undertake  nothing  without  your  advice'.''^ 

The  degraded  Hussein  was  compelled  next  day  to  attend 
another  ceremony  at  his  palace  in  Isfahan,  where  he  did 
homage,  with  all  his  nobles,  to  the  AfiPghan  sovereign  of 
Persia.  After  this  public  submission,  he  was  confined  ^  in 
a  small  palace,  and  remained  there  sev^i  years^  when  a  re- 
vise of  fortune  threatening  their  downfall,  led  his  ene- 
mies  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 

The  Suffavean  djmasty  may  be  said  to  have  terminated 
with  Hussein.  His  son,  T&mSsp,  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  and  struggled  for  a  few  years  with  his  fate ;  but  a 
weak,  effeminate,  and  debauch^  youth,  was  unsuited  to 
such  times ;  and  he  only  merits  a  place  in  history,  since  his 
name  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  celebrated  N&dir  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  his  great  power. 

«  Hanway,  toL  ii.  p.  isa 

'  His  confinement  cannot  hare  been  very  levere,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
the  complaints  which  he  made  of  his  condition.  He  bewailed  the  cruelty 
of  his  destiny,  because  of  all  his  fonner  slaves,  only  five  male  servants,  and 
five  female  favourites,  were  left  to  console  his  soUtnde. — PertkM  MSS, 
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AN  ACCOITNT  OF  THE  APFGHAK  M0KAECH8  WHO  ASSUMED 
THE  TITLE  OF  EIVG8  OF  PERSIA;  WITH  A  CDESORT  TIEW 
OF  THE  INVASION  OF  THAT  COITNTET  BT  THE  TVEES 
AND   RUSSIANS. 

The  reign  of  the  Affgfaan  moiunrchs,  Mahmood  and  Asb- 
rflffy  oyer  PersiR,  occupies  a  short  but  eventful  period  in  its 
history.  The  first  of  those  sorereigns,  though  cruel  and 
capricious,  showed,  in  the  commenoement  of  his  reign,  some 
of  the  qualities  of  a  good  statesman.  The  moment  he  be- 
came master  of  Isfahan,  he  endeavoured  to  relieve  its  inha- 
bitants from  the  miseries  of  famine.  His  next  care  was  to 
estabKsh  confidence  among  his  new  subjects ;  and  in  both  of 
these  important  objects  he  succeeded.  It  appeared  to  him 
as  dangotnis  to  employ  the  officers  of  the  Persian  govern* 
ment,  as  to  appoint  his  own  to  stations  with  the  duties  of 
which  they  were  whoUy  imacquainted  *:  he  ordered,  there- 
fore, tlie  Persians  he  found  in  office  to  be  continued,  but 
nominated  a  colleague  to  each  from  his  own  nation :  by  this 
arrangement,  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  experience  €{  the 
one,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  other*.  The  only  exception 
to  this  rule,  was  the  chief  judge  of  the  dty ;  to  that  high 
situation  he  appomted  an  Affghan  of  such  singular  piety 
and  rectitude,  that  the  dtixens  themselves  assented  to  the 
propriety  and  justice  of  his  dunce.  It  is  natural  that  con 
querors  and  usurpers,  whatever  benefit  they  may  have  de- 
rived from  treason,  should  hate  and  dread  those  whom  they 
know  to  be  traitors.  Every  person  who  had  carried  on  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  Affghans,  or  had  been  false 

•  Haawsy,  v«L  fl.  p.  ISSL 
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to  his  duty  during  the  siege,  was  punished  by  Mahmood  ^ ; 
and  the  Persians  with  delight  saw  the  AfFghan  prince  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  their  late  sovereign.  The  Waly  of  Arabia 
escaped  with  life,  (on  account^  it  was  believed,  of  a  vow 
which  the  conqueror  had  made  not  to  kill  him;)  but  he  was 
disgraced,  and  his  possessions  in  the  province  of  Khuzistan 
given  to  his  younger  brother.  The  noblemen  of  the  Persian 
court,  who  had  preserved  their  fidelity  unshaken  to  Shah 
Hussein,  were  those  who  appeared  to  be  most  favoured  by 
the  Affghan  monarch;  and  he  carried  this  so  far,  as  publicly 
to  approve  the  integrity  and  spirit  of  Mahomed  KooU  Ehao, 
the  prime  minister,  who  would  not  take  an  oath  of  all^iance 
until  assured  he  should  never  be  called  upon  to  act  against 
the  prince,  Tfimfisp  Meerza  ^. 

The  same  considerations  which  made  Mahmood  endeavour 
to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  his  new  subjects,  induced 
him  to  grant  every  encouragment  to  the  foreigners  in  Persia. 
Several  European  nations  at  this  period  had  factories  at 
Isfahan  and  Bunder  Abbas :  these  were  confirmed  in  all 
their  privileges,  and  the  Christian  missionaries  were  allowed 
full  liberty  to  perform  publicly  the  duties  of  their  religion. 
But  this  fair  prospect  was  soon  clouded ;  and  events,  which 
exdted  apprehensions  for  his  own  safety  in  the  mind  of  this 
monarch,  banished  all  his  plans  of  good  government,  and 
rendered  him  one  of  the  most  detestable  and  cruel  tyrants 
that  history  has  recorded. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  events 
which  appear  to  have  effected  this  change  in  the  measures 
of  Mahmood.  Soon  after  he  took  possession  of  the  capital, 
and  the  districts  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  he  detached 
AmSn-uUSh  Khan  to  reduce  Eazveen.  The  force  sent 
with  this  chief,  amounting  to  six  thousand  men  ^,  marched 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  few  troops  which  the  Prince 

**  Kruflinski's  Memoir,  p.  258. 

^  Hanway,  yoL  ii.  p.  184. 

^  MSS.  of  Shaikh  Mahomed  AI7  HAzeen. 
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TftmAsp  had  been  able  to  collect  were  dispersed  in  quarters. 
It  consequently  met  with  no  resistance;  Kashan^  Kooro, 
and  all  the  other  cities  in  its  route,  surrendered,  and  Kaz- 
veen  followed  their  example.  The  joy  which  the  news  of 
this  easy  conquest  gave  to  Mahmood,  was  checked  by  inteU 
ligence  which  reached  him  at  the  same  moment,  that  an 
officer*  he  had  sent  with  a  convoy  of  treasure  to  Candahar 
to  raise  new  levies  among  the  Affghan  tribes,  had  been  at- 
tacked, defeated,  and  plundered  by  the  governor'  of  a  petty 
fortress  in  Seistan :  md  he  was  also  embarrassed  at  this 
period  by  an  embassy  from  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia, 
which  had  been  deputed  to  Shah  Hussein,  but  addressed 
him  as  the  actual  ruler  of  Persia,  and  demanded  redress  for 
wrongs  which,  it  was  pretended,  the  Russians  had  sustained 
from  the  Persian  government. 

The  fact  was,  the  czar  had  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
the  confusions  in  Persia  to  extend  the  commerce  of  his 
kingdom,  by  making  himself  master  of  the  western  shores 
of  the  Caspian.  For  this  purpose,  he  had  collected  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  of  his  best  soldiers,  which  was  joined  by 
some  Cossacks  and  Calmooks  at  Astracan.  The  injuries 
which  his  subjects  had  sustained  from  the  Lesghees  at  Shi- 
makoe,  and  from  the  Khan  of  Khaurizm,  who  had  plun- 
dered a  caravan  c^  Russians  coming  from  China,  were  the 
pretexts  for  tliese  preparations.  He  went  through  the  form 
of  calling  upon  the  ruler  of  Persia  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  which  he  complained ;  and,  when  told  by  Mahmood  that 
he  had  no  power  to  control  either  the  Usbegs  or  the  Les- 
ghees ',  Peter,  who  commanded  his  army  in  person,  sailed 
from  the  Volga  on  the  29th  of  July,  u)d  arrived  on  the 

*  MoolUh  Mooiih  wit  the  name  of  this  o0krr.  The  sum  he  had  in 
charite  was  a  hundred  and  SAy  thousand  tomAns,  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

f  The  name  of  this  governor  was  Mcena  Itmail,  and  the  fort  was  called 
Bandah. 

*  Uanway,  rol.  IL  p.  ISS,  7* 
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coast  of  DAghestan^  on  the  4th  of  August.  Hia  first  step 
was  to  issue  a  proclamatiany  in  which  he  declared  that  he 
had  no  design  of  enlarging  his  territories,  but  onlj  meant 
to  protect  his  subjects  in  their  commerce.  He  proceeded 
along  the  coast,  defeated  some  chiefs  by  whom  he  was  op- 
posed, and  took  possession  of  Derbund  ^  He  confirmed 
the  governor  of  that  town  in  his  charge,  but  left  two  thou-* 
sand  Russian  troops  to  garrison  the  citadel.  After  this 
conquest,  the  czar  returned  to  Astracan,  which  he  reached 
in  October,  having  signified  his  intention  to  prosecute  hia 
plans  in  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  fair  season. 

While  the  Russians  threatened  the  north-western  pro- 
vinces of  Persia,  that  empire  was  exposed  to  a  still  move 
formidable  attack  in  anodier  quarter.     The  Court  of  Con- 

^  We  meet  with  a  faU  aooonnt  of  Peter't  ezpedition  in  the  Traveli  of 
Mr.  P.  H.  Bnioe,  who  aooompanied  it.  The  motires  which  led  the  Emperor 
of  Riinia  to  undertake  this  enterprise,  are  stated  by  this  writer  to  have  been 
the  desire  of  avenging  the  insults  and  wrongs  whidi  his  subjects,  settled  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  had  suffered,  particularly  in  the  plunder  of  Shi- 
mAkee ;  and  a  wish  to  succour  the  King  of  Persia,  who  offered  important 
cessions  in  return  for  his  aid  against  the  Affghans.  Part  of  the  ezpedition 
embarked  at  Moscow,  and  falling  down  the  river  which  flows  through  that 
city,  entered  the  larger  stream  of  the  Occa,  at  the  town  of  Columnia ;  a 
month  after,  they  arrived  at  the  city  of  Muni  Novogorod,  which  stands  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Occa  and  the  Volga,  where  the  whole  of  the  army 
destined  for  Persia  was  assembled.  From  thence  they  proceeded  down  the 
Volga  to  the  Caspian,  and,  after  a  short  and  prosperous  voyage,  thirty- 
three  thousand  infantry  were  landed  in  DAghestan,  where  they  were  soon 
joined  by  a  oonsiderable  body  of  cavalry  that  had  marched  by  land  tram 
Astracan. 

*  The  following  account  is  given  of  this  place  by  Mr.  Bruce : 
^  The  dty  of  Derbent,  in  the  province  of  Shirwan,  lies  in  41*"  61'  north 
latitude,  and  is  sitoated  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian :  the  waDs  are  carried 
into  ten  feet  depth  of  water,  to  prevent  any  one*s  passing  that  way :  its 
length,  from  east  to  west,  is  nearly  five  wersts ;  but  its  breadth  is  not  pro- 
portionable. It  is  not  only  the  fit)ntier  of  Persia,  lying  on  its  utmost  con- 
fines on  this  side,  but  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  called  the  gate  of  it, 
reaching  from  the  mountain  into  the  sea.  The  city  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  quarters  :  the  castle,  situated  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain,  li^ 
always  a  strong  Persian  garrison.  The  second,  and  principal,  reaches  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  lower  town,  iridch  makes  the  third,  and 
reaches  to  the  sea  8ide.*'.»P.  H.  Bbuc£*8  TVaw^,  p.  283. 
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stantinople,  as  sooo  as  it  beard  of  the  situation  into  which 
Persia  was  thrown  by  the  Affghan  invasion,  hastened  to 
take  advantage  of  its  fallen  condition.  A  large  army  was 
assembled  on  the  frontier,  and  was  already  on  its  march  to 
Hamadan,  when  all  alarm  at  foreign  enemies  was  banished 
from  the  mind  of  Mahmood,  by  an  occurrence  which  more 
immediately  threatened  his  power. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kazveen  are  chiefly  descended  from 
thoae  Turkish  tribes  which  have  long  pastured  their  flocks 
on  the  plains  in  the  vicinity.  They  almost  all  either  culti- 
vate the  soil,  or  carry  on  commerce  with  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  These  habits  of  life  render  them  hardy  and 
robust ;  and  they  have  preserved  the  rude  and  ungovem- 
able  spirit  of  their  ancestors.  Among  its  other  privileges, 
Kaaveen  has  always  boasted  one  of  an  extraordinary  nature. 
It  may  be  termed  a  right  of  insurrection  ^^^  which  they  resort 
to  in  cases  of  violence  and  oppression.  The  lower  orders 
act  on  these  occasions  under  the  direction  of  the'magis- 
trates,  who  sekkxn  proceed  to  this  extremity  except  when 
they  have  no  other  hope  of  relief.  They  couM  expect  no 
redress,  by  application  to  Mahmood,  from  the  cruelty  and 
injustice  of  those  he  had  appointed  to  rule  them;  and, 
boides  the  oppression  they  suffered,  their  religion  and  pre- 
judices led  them  to  regard  the  Affghans  with  horror  ^  In 
consequence  (^  these  feelings,  the  magistrates  of  Kazveen 
met  secretly ;  and  on  the  evening  €it  the  8th  ot  January, 
the  signal  for  a  Lootee  BAxAr,  or  **  general  insurrection,^ 
was  given.  The  Affghans  were  at  once  attacked  in  every 
quarter.  Amin-QllAh  hastened  to  the  Mydan,  or  great 
square,  in  front  €)t  the  palace,  where  he  found  most  of  his 
troops  assembled ;  and,  though  wounded  at  an  early  period, 
be  made  every  effort  that  a  Inave  soldier  could  to  subdue  the 


^  TiMytOTmthteLootMBIaAr,  which  UtarBDyMfnute  "^  phmaOTinK  the 
or  ahopt ;  **  bat  it  impbm  no  moiv  than  •  s«Mrml  rith^  of  iho  iiih«- 
MM^  This  MKtet  aMg«  ii  «m  pmwvi,  Md  wffl  U  MCiotd 
■  MnU-  rf  Oliiiklt  Mdioiiiiil  Alj  IIInwi 
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tumult ;  but  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  compeUed* 
to  take  shelter  in  the  palace ;  from  whence  he  with  difficulty 
escaped  by  a  private  road  that  led  to  one  of  the  principal 
gates.  The  loss  of  the  Affghans  was  about  two  thousand 
men,  besides  all  their  property.  They  were  forced  to  retreat 
to  Isfahan ;  and  they  suffered  so  severely  on  the  march  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  season,  that  not  more  than  half  reached' 
that  capital. 

Ashr&ff,  who  had  accompanied  Am&n-ull&h,  separated 
from  him  on  the  retreat,  and  proceeded  to  Candahar  with 
three  hundred  men.  He  appears  to  have  anticipated  the 
downfall  of  Mahmood:  for  the  example  of  Kazveen  had 
been  followed  by  SHions&r  ™,  and  several  other  towns ;  and 
the  dispirited  Affghans  retired  from  every  quarter  to  Isfa- 
han, where  their  prince  was  received  with  a  sullen  gloom, 
that  foreboded  the  dreadful  means  he  contemplated  to  avert 
the  dangers  by  which  he  saw  himself  surrounded. 

The  Affghan  prince  was  certainly  in  a  critical  situation* 
His  army  was  reduced  to  about  fifteen  thousand  men.  With 
this  small  force  he  had  to  maintain  himself  in  a  great  king- 
dom, by  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  and  his  people  were 
detested,  not  only  on  account  of  the  ravages  they  had  com- 
mitted, but  from  the  difference  of  their  language,  their 
manners,  and  their  religion.  When  the  reputation  of  his 
arms  was  at  the  highest,  these  considerations  had  great 
force  upon  his  mind,  and  rendered  him  wavering  and  un« 
decided  even  in  the  moment  of  victory :  now  that  he  saw 
his  bravest  troops  disheartened,  and  his  enemies  elated  with 
triumph,  he  appears  to  have  become  distracted  with  fear* 
The  male  population  of  Isfahan  and  its  suburbs  alone  out- 
numbered the  Affghans  in  a  proportion  of  more  than  twenty 
to  one.     The  probable  revolt  of  the  capital  seemed  the  most 


in 


This  beautiful  town,  which  lies  about  ninety-two  mile*  to  the  north-east 
of  Isfahan,  is  still  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  It  stands  in  a  fine  and  well, 
watered  valley,  which  is  six  miles  long  and  three  broad,  and  is  almost  en- 
tirely oorered  with  gardens. 
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immediate  danger,  and  Mahmood  resolved  to  remove  it  by 
means  which  could  only  have  occurred  to  a  mind  as  cowardly 
as  it  was  cruel  and  savage. 

On  the  day  of  Amin-uli^'s  return,  all  the  Persian  mi« 
nisters  aqd  principal  lords,  except  one  or  two**,  were  invited 
to  a  feast.  About  three  hundred  came;  the  moment  they 
arrived,  the  signal  was  given  for  their  massacre^ :  not  one 
escaped :  the  tyrant  was  so  relentless,  that  he  even  refused 
mercy  to  a  youth  of  twelve  years  of  age,  the  son  of  the 
Waly  of  Greorgia,  who  had  fled  for  protection  to  one  of  the 
Affg^an  chiefs,  by  whom  he  had  been  adopted.  The  bodies 
were  then  exposed  in  the  grand  square  before  the  palace, 
that  the  inhabitants  might  see  and  tremble.  But  a  more 
horrid  tragedy  was  yet  to  be  acted.  It  is  the  nature  of 
guilt  to  seek  safety  in  greater  crime.  It  was  thought  that 
children  might  hereafter  desire  to  revenge  the  blood  of  tlicir 
fathers ;  and  the  day  after  this  massacre,  the  sons  of  the 
murdered  nobles,  amounting  to  upwards  of  two  hundred, 
were  led  from  their  sdiools  to  a  field  without  the  dty,  where 
they  were  all  inhumanly  slaughtered.  Mahmood  pre- 
tended that  the  nobles  had  conspired  against  his  life ;  but 
his  real  design  of  reducing  the  number  of  his  enemies  by 
extirpation  was  soon  developed  <*.  lie  had  taken  three  thou- 
sand of  the  guards  of  Shah  Hussein  into  pay :  he  directed 
that  they  should  be  peculiarly  well  treated ;  and,  as  a  mark 
of  favour,  commanded  that  a  dinner  should  be  dressed  for 
them  in  one  of  the  squares  of  the  palace.  The  moment  they 
were  seated  a  party  of  Affghans  fell  upon  them,  and  not 
one  was  spared  *>.  This  bloody  act  was  only  the  commence- 
ment of  fresh  horrors.     The  Afi*ghans  were  ordered  to  put 

"  The  priflM  minister,  MalioiiMid  KooU  Kluus,  was  tptfcd,  bccsiiM  hit 
brother  bad  misted  the  Affghans  at  Kaxveen ;  and  Looft  Aly  Khan  was 
fot  to  death  on  this  occasion. 

•  This  dreadful  massacre  took  pbot  OQ  the  tventf  •Afth  of  January,  1723, 
-•KeushtskTs  Mamoir^  p.  363. 

f  Krusinski*s  Memoir,  p.  964. 

%  Kntfiiiikl*a  lf«Doir,  p.  864. 
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to  death  every  Persian  who  had  ever  been  in  the  service  of 
the  former  government '.  This  cruelty  effected  what  the 
tyrant  desired,  the  depopulation  of  the  dty ;  it  was  left, 
after  fifteen  days,  during  which  this  massacre  lasted,  with 
very  few  males  of  a  mature  age;  and  even  these  were 
obliged  to  fly  by  a  proclamation  that  all  were  to  depart  from 
the  capital,  except  a  body  of  Persian  youth^  whom  Mah* 
mood  purposed  to  train  in  the  habits  and  usages  of  his  own 
nation. 

The  inhabitants  of  Isfahan  were  chiefly  tradesmen  and 
manufacturers,  and  that  city  had  long  been  the  residence  of 
a  luxurious  and  effeminate  court.  Its  men  have  alwajrs  been 
accounted  the  most  unwarlike  in  Persia ;  but  it  must  have 
been  the  accumulation  of  miseries  that  reduced  them  to  so 
degraded  a  state  of  mind  during  these  scenes  of  blood  and 
horror.  It  was  common,  we  are  told,  to  see  an  Affghan 
leading  three  and  four  Persians  to  execution ;  and  though 
death  was  certain,  such  was  the  cowardly  despondency  of 
the  whole  population,  that  no  example  occurred  of  a  victim 
even  struggling  with  his  fate'.  Mahmood  now  threw  off 
the  mask  of  moderation  and  justice  he  had  before  put  aa. 
All  ranks  were  pillaged :  nor  did  the  factories  of  foreign 
nations  escape ;  both  the  English  and  Dutch  suffered,  but 
particularly  the  latter,  who  had  amassed  a  large  sum  by 
selling  sugar  during  the  siege,  at  an  exorbitant  rateS  Mah- 
mood forced  them  to  reveal  where  their  treasures  were  con- 
cealed, and  took  from  them  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  The  Indians  settled  at  Isfahan  were  also 
plundered ;  and  the  Armenians  were  not  only  forced  to  pay 
another  contribution,  but  several  of  their  chief  magistrates 
were  put  to  death. 

Relieved,  by  these  dreadful  measures,  from  his  fears  re- 
garding the  inhabitants  of  Isfahan,  Mahmood  proceeded  to 
reduce  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood.     The  brave  inha* 

'  Hanway,  voL  iu  p.  190. 
"  Hanway,  yoL  ii.  p,  190. 
'  Hanway,  vol.  iL  p.  192. 
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bitaotoof  BeD-Isfiiduui  still  resisted  his  arms;  and  that  village, 
after  a  gallant  defence,  made  an  honourable  capitulation, 
which  was  guaranteed  by  the  principal  Affghan  chiefs.  Mah- 
mood,  who  feared  openly  to  violate  such  a  compact,  employed 
secret  agents  to  beguik  them  into  a  sedition,  that  might 
justify  him  in  satiating  his  vengeance  upon  those  who  had 
murdered  his  relations.  But  the  honest  peasants,  as  sin- 
cere in  their  allegiance  after  they  had  surrendered  as  they 
had  been  before  in  their  hostility,  seixed  his  agents,  and 
tent  them  bound  to  Isfahan.  The  prince  was  so  pleased 
with  this,  that  he  forgave  all  they  had  done;  and  some 
months  afterwards  they  repaid  his  confidence  by  seizing 
Looft  Aly  Khan ;  who,  when  he  fled  from  court,  took  shelter 
in  their  village. 

An  effort  was  made  by  Mahmood  to  repeople  Isfahan ; 
and  some  Kurdish  tribes  were  invited  to  occupy  the  vacant 
houses.  As  they  were  Soonees,  it  was  expected  that  a  simi- 
larity of  religion  would  render  them  more  attached  to  the 
Affghan  government  than  the  other  inhabitants  of  Persia*. 
Many  of  these  Kurds  were  also  taken  into  the  army,  which 
required  recruits,  as  but  few  soldia*s  had  come  from  Canda- 
har ;  from  whence,  however,  the  families  of  all  the  Affghans 
in  Persia  had  been  brought  by  Mahmood,  who  found,  be- 
fore he  adopted  this  measure,  that  desertions  were  so  fre- 
quent, as  to  threaten  a  serious  diminution  of  his  small  num- 
bers. Aided  by  his  new  levies,  Mahmood  succeeded  in 
making  himself  master  of  some  of  the  principal  dtics  in 
Irak ' ;  in  almost  all  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  mas- 
sacred, from  the  same  considerations  which  led  to  the  horrid 
scenes  of  Isfahan. 

Nasser-ulUh,  who  joined  Mahmood  at  Kerman,  when  lie 
finit  entered  Persia,  had  been  employed  to  conquer  the  pro- 
vince of  Fars,  and  had  subdued  almost  every  town  in  it, 

•  Knitiiiiki*t  MoDotr,  p.  96& 

■  Among  th«te  wrre  Ooolpftigin,  KhontAr,  and  Kathan.  Tha  two  bcur 
dtim  had  bacn  tomndcrad  to  Amiiwimh,  bai  tkfsw  off  tho  y^km  whm 
tlMkt  chiaf  wai  driTW  om  of  KasfMB. 
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except  the  capital,  Shiraz ;  in  an  attack  on  which  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  His  death,  which  happened  a  few  days 
afterwards,  was  not  more  regretted  by  the  Farsees,  or 
Guebers,  than  by  the  Affghans,  Persians,  and  Armenians. 
His  own  degraded  race  had  found  themselves  exalted  by 
the  character  of  their  chief  ^  The  Affghans  admired  his 
valour  and  experience  as  a  soldier ;  and  both  the  Persians 
and  Armenians  lost  by  his  fall  a  generous  and  humane  pro- 
tector. The  rites  at  his  funeral  display  the  barbarous  cha- 
racter of  those  whom  he  commanded.  His  army  marched  in 
solemn  silence  round  his  body.  They  then  made  his  slaves 
and  prisoners  do  the  same,  and  put  them  all  to  death  at  his 
feet*.  They  also  slew  his  .finest  horses,  whose  flesh  was 
dressed,  and  divided  among  the  soldiers  as  a  funeral  feast. 
Mahmood  mourned  for  his  brave  general  with  sincere  grief. 
He  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory;  and  although 
Nasser-ull&h  was  a  Parsee,  and  two  priests  of  that  religion 
were  employed  to  keep  alive  a  sacred  fire  where  his  body 
was  placed,  the  Mahomedan  Affghans  reverenced  his  re- 
mains as  those  of  a  saint  *. 

The  command  of  the  troops  in  Pars  was  given  to  Zubber- 
dust  Khan,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  risen  by  his  cou- 
rage and  conduct  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  Affghan  army. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  before  Shiraz,  a  younger  brother  of 
Abdullfi,  the  Waly  of  Arabia,  endeavoured  to  throw  a 
large  convoy  of  provisions  into  the  city.  He  was  attacked 
and  defeated ;  but  this  gallant  chief,  in  every  respect  the 
opposite  of  his  brother,  died  bravely  in  the  attempt  to  effect 
an  object  which,  had  he  succeeded,  would  have  compelled 
the  Affghans  to  retire  from  Pars.  The  governor  of  Shiraz, 
seeing  no  further  prospect  of  relief,  desired  to  capitulate :  but 

7  Kniaiiiski*8  Memoir,  p.  274. 

*  Krusinski  affirms  that  this  is  the  usage  among  the  Affghans.  In  this, 
I  believe,  he  is  mistaken.  That  race,  like  the  Tartars  or  Persians,  may 
put  to  death  a  number  of  their  enemies,  to  revengQ  the  blood  of  a  chief  slain 
in  battle,  but  not  as  a  funeral  ceremony. 

*  Hanway,  voL  ii.  p.  209, 
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unfortunately,  as  the  terms  were  adjusting,  tlie  principal 
posts  were  abandoned.  The  Affghans  perceived  tliis,  and 
suddenly  breaking  up  the  conference,  made  a  general  as- 
sault ;  before  the  Persians  could  recover  from  their  surprise, 
the  dty  was  taken  ^,  and  great  numbers  were  slain ;  but  the 
sword  did  not  destroy  so  many  as  had  before  perished  from 
famine;  and  the  Affghans  revenged  the  inhabitants  upon 
some  of  those  whose  avarice  had  increased  their  misery. 
We  are  told  of  one  person,  in  whose  house  an  immense 
quantity  of  grain  was  found :  a  stake  was  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  his  granary,  to  which  he  was  bound  and  left  to  perish 
from  hunger,  amidst  the  abundance  he  had  refused  to  share 
witli  his  fellow  dtizens^. 

Zubberdust  Khan  detached  a  corps  to  reduce  Bunder- 
Abbas,  which  had  been  attacked  the  year  before  by  a  body 
of  five  thousand  men  from  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Baloochistan,  who  had  expected  to  meet  with  great  wealth 
at  this  celebrated  seaport.  They  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  town,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss  from  the  European 
factories.  The  detachment  from  the  Affghan  army  had  no 
better  fortune.  The  Persians  fled  at  its  approach ;  but 
tlie  Europeans  showed  so  resolute  a  countenance,  that  the 
Affghan  commander  feared  to  attack  tliem**.  The  expe- 
dition ended  in  his  accepting  a  small  supply  of  provisions ; 
and  he  returned  with  a  force  greatly  reduced  by  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate. 

Mahmood,  encouraged  by  the  reduction  of  Shiraz,  col- 
lected an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  mardied  against 
Kohgeeloo,  a  country  about  three  degrees  to  the  south 
of  I&fahan ;  but  he  was  so  lutrasscd  by  the  Arabs  who 
inhabit  some  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  his  troops 
suffered  so  much  from  the  great  difference  of  climate  when 

^  Shim  wM  ukcn  oti  the  13th  of  April,  1724,  tftcr  s  Uockads  oC  ctght 
monthft. — ^KEUtiiriKi*t  Metmoir^  p.  270. 

*  Knisiiuki*!  Memoir,  p.  HJT, 

*  Knitiiialu*s  Meoaoir,  pi.  377* 

Vou  L  3  0 
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they  descended  into  the  plains  near  the  sea-coast,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  retreat  without  effecting  his  object.  So 
sensible  was  he  of  the  disgrace  incurred  by  the  failure  of 
this  ill-judged  expedition,  that  he  entered  his  capital  pnU 
vately  at  night. 

It  has  been  before  stated,  that  Mahmood  had  recruited 
his  army  by  enrolling  a  number  of.  Kurds  in  his  ranks ;  but 
he  still  looked  with  anxiety  for  reinforcements  from  Can- 
dahar.  This  long-expected  party  at  length  arrived* ;  but 
their  numbers  were  few.  A  report  had  been  spread  among 
the  inhabitants  of  his  native  province  that  he  had  become 
avaricious,  that  he  neglected  his  bravest  soldiers,  and  that 
he  had  not  only  adopted  the  manners  of  the  Persians,  but 
was  siecretly  inclined  to  their  heresy.  These  sentiments 
had  become  very  general  in  his  army ;  and  they  were  in- 
creased itito  mutinous  clamour  by  the  failure  of  an  attack 
upon  the  city  of  Yezd,  from  which  he  was  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  To  add  to  his  embarrassment,  the  Affghan 
chiefs,  Ashriff  and  Am&n-ullfth,  were  known  to  be  dis- 
contented. Mahmood  had  been  forced  by  the  soldiers  to 
recall  the  former  *,  (who,  after  the  inslirrection  at  Kazven^ 

*  The  mother  of  Mahmood  came  with  this  caravan ;  and  the  Pernana, 
accoBtomed  to  royal  state,  were  astonlahed  to  see  the  mother  of  their  sove- 
reign riding  astride  on  a  camel  through  the  streets  of  Isfahan. 

''  When  Mahmood  first  ascended  the  throne  of  the  degraded  Hussein,  he 
was  thrown  into  consternation  hy  the  desertion  of  his  cousin  Ashriff.  Thia 
youth  was  the  son  of  Meer  Ahdftll4,  whom  Mahmood  had  slain,  and  had 
always  been  an  object  of  jealousy  to  him  ;  but  his  life  was  defended  by  the 
attachment  of  the^Affghans,  and  the  new  monarch  of  Persia  feared  to  pro- 
voke ^e  resentment  of  his  own  trib&  He  thought  at  one  period,  that  he 
had  found  an  opportunity  of  ruining  Ashriff  without  risk  to  himself.  The 
post  which  that  youth  defended  was  forced  by  T&mAsp  Meerza,  when  that 
prince  escaped  from  Isfahan.  On  this  occurrence  he  assembled  all  the 
Afghan  chiefs,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  their  indignation  against  a  com- 
mander, whom  he  represented  as  having,  by  his  cowardice  and  bad  conduct, 
exposed  them  to  all  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  a  long  and  protracted  siege. 
Ashraff  repelled  the  charge  with  that  freedom  which  the  usages  of  his  nation 
permitted,  and  showed  that  his  post  had  been  so  weakened,  that  it  was  im- 
possible he  could  resist  the  superior  numbers  by  whom  he  was  attadted.  It 
was  established  by  undeniable  evideooe,  that  he  had  done  all  tjiiat  Taknr 
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had  proceeded  to  Candahmr,)  and  to  declare  him  his  suo- 
ccMor.  Am&n-QllAh'  had  also  left  him  to  return  to  his 
native  country;  and  though  a  reooociliation  had  taken 
place,  it  was  not  sincere.  So  situated,  he  could  repose  no 
con6denoe  in  his  army;  and  it  became  every  day  mofe 
evident  that  he  had  as  mudi  to  dread  from  his  own  tribe, 
as  from  his  enemies. 

The  mind  of  Mahmood  was  unequal  to  the  great  diffi- 
culties by  which  he  was  assailed ;  and  after  his  return  from 
the  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Tezd,  he  had  recourse  to  an 
expedient  for  the  recovery  of  his  affairs,  which  displayed 
the  weakest  superstition,  if  it  was  not,  as  many  believed,  the 
effoct  c^  mental  derangement^.  The  usage  of  TApAssA,  or 
abstraction  of  the  soul  from  the  contemplation  of  all  sub- 
lunary objects  till  it  becomes  absorbed  in  the  Divinity,  has 
spread  from  India  over  all  the  nations  of  Asia:  and  the 
Persian  Sooff*ee,  the  Mahomcdan  Faquir,  and  Hindoo 
Joghee,  or  SunnAsee,  vie  with  each  other  in  efforts  to  sub- 
due nature  by  rigid  austerities.  It  is  the  haUt  of  these 
ascetics  to  remain  for  days  almost  without  food*,  with  their 
minds  fixed  upon  one  object,  pronouncing  the  mysterious 
name  of  God,  till  they  become  inspired,  or  rather,  till  they 
mistake  the  wanderings  of  imagination,  which  are  the  con- 
8e€|uence  of  their  bodily  sufferings,  for  heavenly  inspirations. 
This  superstition   is  common  among  the  Afighans;  and 

could  to  pmmit  the  priiir«*i  mcape,  wid  that  thoie  tm\j  wvrv  to  Uame  who 
had  deprired  him  of  the  mcmns  of  MirccM,  by  detaching  th«  mra  oadcr  his 
nmiiiiAiul  u>  other  quarten.  Ue  wa«  acquittad  by  tha  unaniinaui  Toioe  d 
thr  ttMetnltled  rhiWft ;  and  Mahmood  had  the  morttftcation  to  find  hit  UU 
jiidp^d  attark  had  incrcaaed  the  reputation  and  popularity  o(  him  whom  ha 
daMrvd  to  ruin.^KaL*tiir«Ki*t  Mntmr. 

•  Aman^UAh't  pniTcaMd  cauae  of  ditoonteot  was  penonal  diaapfoiataMmt. 
It  !•  irfixrally  Mieired  that  Mahmoud  had  promiicd  to  thare  all  his  ooo- 
qiimu  with  this  ambitititM  and  alile  chief,  to  vht»e  ralour  and  judgment  he 
luul  U'rn  invatly  indebted  fur  bit  tuoceta. 

**  Knuintki**  Memoir,  p.  iHO. 

>  A  unall  portion  of  dry  braad  md  watar  ia  WMtimw  aUowad  to  tha  perw 
too  performiiig  TipimL 
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their  distracted  sovereign  had  recourse  to  it,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  divine  aid,  to  extricate  him  from  the  dangers 
with  which  he  saw  himself  surrounded.     He  chose  a  dark 
subterraneous  vault  for  this  extraordinary  penance;  and, 
during  fourteen  or  fifteen  'days  that  he  remained  there,  he 
took  hardly  any  sustenance.     When  he  came  again  into  the 
light,  his  countenance  was  shrunk  and  pale,  his  body  ema- 
ciated, and  the  wild  stare  of  his  eyes  gave  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  his  mind,  if  before  sane,  had  not  been  able  to 
stand  the  severe  trial  it  had  been  exposed  to.     He  appears 
to  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  nervous  weak- 
ness, and  became  so  restless  and  suspicious,  that  he  started 
at  the  approach  of  his  best  friends,  thinking  every  man  who 
came  near  him  meant  to  take  his  life^.     While  in  this  mi- 
serable state,  intelligence  was  brought  that  SufiPee  Meerza, 
the  eldest  son  of  Shah  Hussein,  had  escaped  from  Isfahan ; 
and,  before  this  report  was  discovered  to  be  false,  he  had 
issued  a  fatal  mandate  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  males 
of  the  royal  family  of  Persia,  except  Shah  Hussein.     These 
victims  were  assembled  in  a  court  of  the  palace ;  and  the 
tyrant,  attended  by  two  or  three  favorites,  commenced,  with 
his  own  sabre,  the  horrid  massacre.     A  Persian  author^  in« 
forms  us,  that  thirty-nine  princes  of  the  blood  were  mur- 
dered on  this  dreadful  occasion.   Their  numbers  are  said  by 
European  writers  to  have  been  much  greater ;  one™  of  these 
relates  that  among  them  .were  two  of  the  youngest   sons 
of  Hussein,  who  fled  to  their  father  for  protection.     He 
sheltered  them  in  his  arms ;  but  Mahmood  advanced,  with 
fury  demanded  their  blood,  and  struck  at  one  of  them  with 
his  dagger.     The  arm  of  Hussein  received  the  wound ;  and 
the  Affghan  prince,  savage  as  he  was,  could  not  but  shrink 
with  horror  at  seeing  the  blood  of  a  monarch  whom  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  behold  and  treat  with  reverence.     This 

^  Knisinski's  Memoir,  p.  290. 
'  Shaikh  Mahomed  Aly  HAzeen* 
*"  Kiosiiiski*!  Memoir,  p.  291. 
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occurrence,  it  is  said",  checked  his  rage,  and  he  spared  the 
children. 

The  effect  which  this  last  act  of  Mahroood  had  on  his  own 
mind  was  shocking.  His  reason  was  completely  unsettled, 
and  he  became  outrageously  mad  ^.  The  Affghan  and  Per- 
sian physicians  tried  in  vain  to  restore  him :  resort  was  even 
had  to  the  Armenian  clergy  <*,  and  their  prayers  were  offered 
U]x>n  the  head  of  the  royal  maniac;  but  the  malady  in- 
creased ;  and  as  the  Affghans  were  threatened  by  an  attack 
of  the  Persian  prince,  T&mSsp,  they  elected  Ashr^**  to  be 
their  ruler,  before  Mahmood  expired.  It  is  asserted,  that 
the  miserable  existence  of  that  prince  was  shortened  by  a  few 
hours',  that  his  successor  might  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
having  slain  the  murderer  of  his  father ;  but  other  and  more 
probable  accounts  say,  that  Mahmood  died  in  a  state  of  the 
most  dreadful  insanity ;  and  we  are  informed  by  one  au- 
thor *,  that  his  mother,  when  she  saw  that  his  situation  was 
hopeless,  directed  that  he  should  be  smothered,  that  his 
sufferings  might  cease. 

A  great  conquest  had,  perhaps,  never  been  effected  with 
less  means  than  those  possessed  by  Mahmood ;  and  this  fact 
might  lead  to  a  conclusion,  that  all  deficiencies  were  supplied 
by  the  energy  and  greatness  of  his  mind ;  but  this  prince, 

*  KniBintki*s  3femoir,  p.  291. 

*  Shaikh  Slfthomed  Aly  Hftzeen  sUUi,  that  h«  went  nuid,  and  not  only 
tore  off  hit  own  Setb,  but  at«  it. 

I*  There  can  tte  no  ground  to  douht  this  fact.  Hanway  mantioni  it,  aa 
well  at  tlie  retpcctable  autlior  whom  I  hare  generaUy  followed  in  thit  part  of 
the  hittory,  who  detaib  tho  partirulan  of  thit  extraordinary  rarmnony.— 
KartixtiTt  Mewtokr^  p.  ISO. 

Voltaire,  when  noticing  thb  fact,  and  mxat  others  equally  true,  calla  them 
''  Pertutm  laUi^  cireulattd  b^  m^nkM-r  (VoHaire*t  Wociit,  vol.  iriii  p. 
h12 :)  Init  the  bigoted  philosopher  eridently  ditcreditt  tliem  for  no  other 
reaton  than  becaiuM*  they  wtrt  narrmied  bjf  mimks. 

n  Thit  prince  mounted  the  thraoe  the  twenty-aeoood  d  April,  I7S5. 

'  Krutintki  ttatet,  that  AthrAff  would  not  allow  himtelf  to  be  pboed  upon 
the  thrune  till  the  head  of  Blahmood  was  brought  to  him ;  and  that  he  or* 
dered  tercral  of  the  minUtcn,  and  tone  of  the  moat  attached  loQoiwcn  ol 
that  prince,  to  be  pat  to  death     gatyaiyaai's  Mmmhf  p.  99$. 

*  M88.  of  Shaikh  MahooMd  Aly  Hten. 
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who  had  early  repaired  the  disadvantages  of  a  bad  frame  <^ 
body  by  exercise  and  temperance,  had  no  more  than  the 
OHnmon  qualities  of  a  savage  chief.  He  possessed  personal 
courage,  and  was  active  and  vigilant.  He  is  said  to  have 
taken  pride  in  being  a  strict  observer  of  his  word  when  it 
was  pledged ;  but  he  appears  to  have  combined  in  his  cha^- 
racter  the  most  consummate  deceit  with  the  most  ferocious 
barbarity.  The  empire  of  the  Suffavean  kings,  when  he 
attacked  it,  was  like  a  vast  fabric  tottering  to  its  fall.  It 
was  overthrown  by  the  deplorable  weakness  of  the  sovereign ; 
the  baseness  of  a  superstitious  and  corrupt  court;  the  effe- 
minacy and  treachery  of  disaffected  nobles ;  and  the  cow- 
ardice of  an  unwarlike  and  discontented  people.  We  find 
the  chief,  at  whose  slight  touch  this  immense  structure  fell  to 
the  ground,  trembling  at  his  own  success,  and  alarmed  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  ruins  around  him;  and  though  we  dis- 
cover, when  he  first  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia,  a  gleam 
of  that  greatness  which  almost  justifies  conquest,  as  it  brings 
happiness  to  the  conquered ;  his  conduct  appears  to  have 
been  only  an  artful  expedient  to  lull  his  intended  victims 
into  security ;  or,  at  best,  a  weak  effort  of  virtue,  in  which 
he  had  not  the  fortitude  to  persevere.  The  means  he  lat- 
terly adopted  to  secure  himself  on  the  throne  he  had  seized, 
are  perhaps  the  most  horrid  recorded  in  history,  and  have 
justly  consigned  his  memory  to  universal  execration.  Dread- 
ful as  are  the  ravages  and  massacres  of  all  conquerors,  they 
are  often  in  some  degree  palliated  by  generous  and  great 
actions ;  and  we  view  with  astonishment,  if  not  with  admi- 
ration, the  red  track  of  a  Chenghiz  Ehan,  or  a  Timour ; 
but  we  must  turn  with  unmixed  horror  and  disgust  from  a 
series  of  bloody  massacres  committed  to  ^uiet  the  fears  of  a 
savage  ruler,  who  knew  no  way  of  preserving  himself  in  the 
power  he  had  obtained  by  violence,  except  the  destruction  of 
those  who  had  submitted  to  his  authority.  But  if  the  deep 
crimes  of  the  Persian  court  were  punished  by  the  visitation 
of  such  an  enemy,  the  dreadful  close  of  Mahmood*s  life  ex- 
hibits a  some  as  terrible  as  retributive  justice  could  exact. 
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He  died  under  the  motl  excrudating  tortures  of  mind  and 
body,  in  the  prime  of  bis  youtb,  and  tbe  commencement  of 
hit  reign;  for  be  had  hardly  attained  his  twenty-ieventh 
year,  and  had  only  enjoyed  the  throne  of  Persia  tor  the 
short  period  of  three  years. 

Mahmood  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  Ashraff,  the  son 
of  Meer  Abdullah,  and  nephew  of  Meer  Vais.  But,  before 
we  relate  the  erentsof  this  prince's  reign,  it  will  be  useful  to 
take  a  view  of  the  condition  of  Persia,  and  of  the  designs 
against  it  which  were  cherished  by  the  courts  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Petersburgh. 

T&mAsp,  the  son  of  Sultan  Hussein,  from  the  day  of  his 
father^s  imprisonment,  assumed  the  name  and  state  of  a 
king ;  but  his  efforts  to  regain  the  crown  of  his  ancestors 
were  weak  and  inefficient.  He  excited  the  ruler  of  Kaket  * 
to  attack  VActang^%  the  disobedient  Waly  of  Georgia; 
but  the  success  of  this  enterprise  only  aid«l  the  Turkish 
government  in  their  design  upon  that  province,  which  they 
seised,  while  Ghilan,  and  the  town  of  Baku,  left  equally  de- 
fenceless, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  The  Persian 
prince  had  endeavoured,  at  different  periods,  to  negotiate 
with  both  the  Turkish  and  Russian  courts.  His  ambas- 
sador to  Constantinople  had  been  stopped  at  Ears'";  but 
Ismail  Beg,  the  envoy  whom  he  sent  to  Petersburgh,  had 
reached  that  capital,  and  was  with  the  czar  when  Baku  sur- 
rendered. This  minister  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated ',  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
should  expel  the  Affghans,  and  establish  TamA^p  upon  the 
throne  of  Persia;  in  return  for  which  service  the  Persian 

I  Thi«  proriooe  lies  sboat  half  »  dcfre«  to  the  N JL  at  TcAit,  tlie  oipital 
o(  OeorgiB. 

'  KUpnich  cmlli  Uiis  pHnoe  Wftcbung  the  Fifth.  He  (M  ftm  to  thm 
Turkish  tcrritoriet,  and  nftenrmrdi  took  iheltirr  in  those  of  Ruisia. 

*  Aocnrding  to  an  hiiiorian  of  Turkey,  he  afterwardii  made  his  way  to 
Constantinivplr ;  but  that  court  refused  to  reoeire  him  as  an  eoroy ;  and 
when  he  made  his  propoaab  like  a  peCitioMr,  they  wm  injecudi,  Haw- 
xiva*a  QflsBi—  Em§im^  veL  It.  p.  S7^ 

'  HsBway,  voL  U.  p.  SOSL 
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prince  agreed  to  cede  in  perpetuity  to  Russia  the  towns  of 
Derbund  and  Baku,  with  the  provinces  of  Daghestan  % 
Shirwan,  Ghilan,  Mazenderan,  and  Asterabad.  There 
were  some  subordinate  articles  relative  to  the  supply  of  the 
Russian  army  while  acting  in  Persia,  and  the  future  exten- 
sion of  the  commerce  between  the  two  nations. 

While  these  negotiations  were  carrying  on  at  Peters- 
burgh,  the  Turks  were  actively  employed  in  extending 
their  conquests.  All  Kurdistan  had  acknowledged  thdr 
authority;  and  the  fall  of  Erivftn,  Khooe*,  Nukshevan, 
and  Maragha,  made  them  masters  of  the  whole  of  Armenia, 
and  great  part  of  Aderbijan.  The  brave  inhabitants  of 
Tabreez,  who  were  of  the  same  class  as  those  of  Kazveen, 
though  part  of  their  city  was  in  ruins  from  an  earthquake, 
disdained  to  submit  ^  to  a  foe  who,  from  the  rancour  of  reli- 
gious bigotry  and  the  intoxication  of  success,  committed  the 
most  cruel  ravages  wherever  they  penetrated ;  and  the  P&cb& 
of  Van,  who  commanded  an  army  of  twenty-four  thousand 
Turks,  was  astonished  to  find  himself  opposed  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  city  which  had  neither  walls  nor  cannon  to 
defend  it.  He  ordered  a  general  storm,  and  his  army  ob- 
tcdned  possession  of  one  quarter  of  the  town  :  but  the  inha- 
bitants, nowise  intimidated,  barricaded  all  the  other  streets; 
and  not  only  succeeded  in  separating  the  body  of  Turks, 
who  had  entered  the  town,  from  the  main  army,  but  cut  the 
whole  of  the  former,  four  thousand  in  number,  to  pieces  ^ 

*  Klaproth,  p.  198. 

■  "  ThiB  city  is  twenty-two  fursungs  from  Tabreez.  It  is  the  capital  of  • 
rich  and  extensive  district,  and  the  emporium  of  a  considerable  trade  car- 
ried  on  between  Turkey  and  Persia.  It  contains,  according  to  Captain 
Sutherland,  a  population  of  twenty-five  thousand  souls ;  and  is  situated  on 
a  plain,  famous  for  a  battle  fought  in  1514  between  Shah  Ismael  and  Selim 
the  First.  There  is  no  town  in  Persia  better  built,  or  more  beautiful,  than 
Khooe :  the  walls  are  in  good  repair ;  the  streets  are  regular,  shaded  with 
avenues  of  trees ;  and  the  ceilings  of  many  of  the  houses  are  painted  with 
infinite  taste.*' — Kinnier's  ilf^motr,  p.  164. 

>>  MSS.  of  Shaikh  Mahomed  Aly  H&zeen. 

c  Hanway,  toL  ii.  p.  213. 
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The  Turkish  leader,  irritated  at  this  Iom,  made  several 
attacks,  but  with  no  better  success  than  the  first ;  and  he 
was  at  last  compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  leaving 
many  stragglers,  and  his  sick  and  wounded  to  the  fury  of 
an  enraged  people,  by  whom  they  were  all  massacred  '.  The 
moment  the  Turks  heard  of  this  act  of  aruelty,  they  reta- 
liated upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  defenceless  villages  in 
Aderbijan.  The  citizens  of  Tabreez  hastened  to  the  relief 
of  their  countrymen ;  and  the  PAchS,  confident  of  victory 
in  the  field,  met  them  with  eight  thousand  men :  he  was, 
however,  completely  defeated ;  and,  after  losing  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  detachment^  fled  to  Khooe. 

The  court  of  Constantinople,  when  they  learnt  these 
occurrences,  sent  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  against 
Tabreez :  the  brave  inhabitants,  the  moment  they  heard  of 
its  approach,  removed  a  great  number  of  their  women  and 
children  into  the  mountains  of  Ghilan,  and  prepared  for 
an  obstinate  defence.  Their  imprudent  ardour  led  them 
to  meet  their  enemies  in  the  field :  but  though  they  had 
courage,  they  had  no  order.  The  superior  discipline  of 
their  enemies  prevailed,  after  a  long  and  bloody  battle,  over 
their  valour,  and  they  fled  in  confusion  to  their  city.  The 
Turks  pursued,  and  anticipated  a  complete  victory;  but 
they  found  every  street  defended ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
an  action,  almost  incessantly  continued  for  four  days  and 
nights,  that  the  besieged  would  consent  to  capitulate*. 
When,  however,  they  saw  that  further  resistance  was  vain, 
and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  relief,  they  agreed  to  sur- 
render,  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  retire  to  Ardebil. 
The  terms  required  were  readily  granted  :  "  and  these 
brave  men,^  to  use  the  words  of  a  contemporary  author', 
**  taking  those  of  their  families  who  remained  in  one  hand, 

«  3ISS.  aT  Shaikh  Mahomfd  Aly  HAimi. 

•  Tiirkifth  hUtorians  tute  that  there  were  twenty  thoyianil  men  matxhtd 
out.    The  Penians  lay  only  Sve. 
'  *^hsfkh  Mthnrri  A*j  IIImmi 
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and  their  swords  in  the  other,  retreated^  with  a  sullen  pride, 
through  the  ranks  of  an  admiring  enemy.  Persian  histcnry 
affords  no  instance  of  superior  valour  to  that  displayed  by 
the  citizens  of  Tabreez  on  this  memorable  occasion.^  Nearly 
thirty  thousand  men  had  fallen  in  the  siege ;  and  they  left 
to  their  conquerors  a  city  without  one  inhabitant,  which  had 
been  gained  by  the  loss  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  of 
the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  Turkish  army,  and  some  of  their 
most  distinguished  leaders^:  among  the  latter  were  the 
Pachas  of  Ourfa  and  Caramania. 

The  city  of  Gunjah,  which  had  before  successfully  re- 
sisted the  Turks,  was  taken  this  year,  and  a  force  ^,  which 
had  subdued  Kermanshah,  advanced  within  a  few  mardies 
of  Isfahan,  when  it  was  compeUed  to  retire  to  defend  the 
territories  of  Bagdad,  suddenly  invaded  by  the  Waly  of 
Laristan^ 

These  events  took  place  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  ol 
Mahmood;  but  so  little  conaderation  appears  to  have  been 
^ven  either  to  the  power  of  that  prince,  or  to  the  preten- 
sions of  Shah  T&masp,  that  a  treaty  for  the  partition^  of 
some  of  the  finest  Persian  provinces  was  concluded  between 
the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Constantinople^  This  engage- 
ment,  we  are  told,  was  brought  about  through  the  medi^ 
ation  of  the  French  ambassador"^  at  the  Forte.     Some  ex- 

>  Hanway,  voL  ii.  p.  236. 

^  Alimed,  the  P&ch&  of  Bagdad,  commanded  this  force. 

i  ^'  The  small  province  of  Laristan  extends  along  the  northern  shcMre  ef 
the  Gulf,  from  the  fifty^^th  degree  of  east  longitude  to  the  fifty ^gfath.  It 
has  Fars  to  the  north-west,  and  Kerman  to  the  north-east.  This  is  the 
poorest  and  least  productive  province  in  Persia.  It  is  diversified  with  plains 
and  mountains,  which  extend  to  the  sea.  The  country  is  so  arid,  and  so 
destitute  of  wholesome  water,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  periodical  raing, 
which  fill  the  cisterns  of  the  natives,  and  enable  them  to  cultivate  the  date 
tree,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley,  it  would  be  quite 
uninhabitable.'* — Kinnier's  Memoir,  p.  81, 

^  Peace  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  had  been  concluded  a  year  before 
this  partition  treaty  was  settled. 

>  Hanway,  vol.  ii.  pp.  217,  218. 

"*  Marquess  Bannac,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  had  the  merit 
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tnKxrdiiuuy  events  prevented  its  ever  being  carried  into 
execution;  but  its  terms^ merit  serious  consideration,  as 
they  show  the  projects  of  both  states  at  a  period  when  cir- 
cumstances were  so  fiivorable".  The  boundaries  of  the 
Russian  provinces  in  Persia  were  fixed  by  a  line  which  gave 
that  state  all  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  from  the  country  of 
the  Turkomans  to  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Kur^  and 
Araxes.  The  possessions  of  Turkey  were  boudded  by  a 
line  which  commenced  at  the  latter  point*  and  stretching  to 
within  three  miles  of  Ardebil,  went  by  Tahreex  to  Hama- 
dan,  and  thence  to  Kermanshah ;  all  which  towns,  and  all 
the  provinces  between  this  line  and  the  Turkish  frontier, 
were  to  be  alienated  from  Persia,  and  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  These  provinces  were 
mutually  guaranteed  by  the  contracting  parties ;  and  it  was 
stipulated,  that  if  Timftsp  agreed  to  the  terms,  he  should 
receive  such  aid  as  would  enable  him  to  establish  his  power 
over  the  remainder  of  Persia ;  if  he  refused  his  assent,  they 
determined  to  seize  the  countries  spedfied*  and  to  provide 
for  the  future  tranquillity  of  Persia,  by  elevating  the  person 
they  might  deem  most  deserving  to  the  throne  of  that  king- 
dom ^.  but  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  on  no  occasion 
listen  to  any  overtures  from  Mahmood,  as  they  appear  to 
have  considered  the  establi^ment  of  the  Affghans  in  Persia 
irreconcilable  with  their  projects  ^. 

of  ntfodftiiiif  Uiit  treaty  bociraen  Um  ooarts  of  PeccnbuiKh  and  ContUiiti- 
nople. 

"  This  tnmij  was  signed  on  the  Rth  of  July,  1725,  and  ratified  by  both 
sorereigns- — IlAXWAr,  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

*  Hawkins,  in  his  Uittoiy  of  the  Otioman  Empire,  ttntoa,  that  this  treaty 
nmtjunfed  six  articles.  In  the  prsnmble,  the  oessioo  aude  by  Timisp  t« 
RuMia  of  the  provtooes  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspimn  was  reo^piised :  the 
limits  between  Turkey  and  Russia  were  fixed  l»y  a  line  drawn  at  sixty-six 
miles  dituiire  from  the  ('aspian  at  Dag^^^tan,  passing  at  a  like  distance 
from  l>rrbund,  and  ending  at  the  confiueooe  of  the  Kur  and 
llAWftixs*i  Otk^muH  Empirt^  vol.  iv.  p.  277* 

^  liawkins*s  OtUiman  Kmptrv,  toL  it.  p.  27S< 

^  Uaaway,  toL  U.  p.  218. 
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When  Ashr&ff  became  their  sovereign,  the  Affghans  were 
confident  that  his  temper,  activity  and  valour,  would  enable 
them  to  overcome  ail  their  enemies.  His  first  measures, 
however,  showed  that  he  dreaded  the  leaders  of  his  own 
tribe  more  than  the  Persians ;  and  by  putting  to  death  the 
good  and  generous  Almas,  the  commander  of  Mahmood^s 
guards,  for  his  attachment  to  that  prince,  and  the  ambitious 
Am^n-fill^h  and  several  other  chiefs,  whose  only  crime  was 
conspiring  to  raise  him  to  the  throne  before  his  predecessor 
expired,  he  plainly  showed'  that  hje  was  indifferent  what 
pretext  he  used  to  rid  himself  of  turbulent  and  haughty 
chiefs  whose  influence  he  dreaded,  and  whose  immense 
wealth  %  which  was  all  confiscated,  filled  the  royal  coffers. 

The  inhabitants  of  Isfahan  saw  with  satisfaction  the  death 
of  their  oppressors:  and  Ashr&ff  conciliated  them  by  the 
public  manner  in  which  he  testified  his  horror  at  the  last  act 
of  Mahmood^s  reign.  The  mother  of  the  deceased  monarch 
was  compelled  to  remain  one  night  in  the  square  with  the 
bodies  of  the  Persian  princes  who  had  been  massacred  by 
her  son.  They  were  afterwards  put  in  coffins,  and  sent 
with  funeral  pomp  to  Koom,  where  they  were  interred. 
The  artful  Affghan,  while  he  publicly  deprecated  th^  crimes 
of  his  predecessor,  pretended  that  he  could  never  wear  a 
crown  obtained  by  such  guilt :  he  laid  it  at  Hussein^s  feet, 
and  entreated  him  to  resume  his  right.  The  captive  mo- 
narch  refused,  declaring  he  was  happier  in  retirement  than 
he  had  ever  been  upon  the  throne ;  and  the  farce  ended  in 
his  compelling  Ashr&ff  to  place  the  diadem  upon  his  own 
head^ 

Ashr^,  befcnre  he  succeeded  to  power,  invited  TSm&sp 
to  Isfahan.  That  weak  and  unfortunate  prince,  after  several 
vain  efforts  to  establish   his  authority  in  Aderbijan  and 

'  Krusimki's  Memoir,  p.  303. 

*  The  fortune  of  Amlji.(dUUi  is  said  to  have  been  equal  to  that  of  his 
sovereign. 
<  Knisinski*s  Memoir,  part  ii.  p.  163. 
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Irak,  had  retired  to  Ifazenderan,  where  he  was  supported 
by  Futteh  Aly  Khan^  Pleased  with  the  prospect  of  a 
divisioii  among  his  enemies,  he  advanced  towards  the  ca- 
pital ;  but  the  death  of  Mahmood  made'a  serious  alteration 
in  the  views  of  AshrfiflT,  who  however  still  pretended  friend- 
ship, in  the  hope  of  seizing  the  person  of  the  legitimate 
prince.  His  art  was  so  wdl  employed,  that  he  must  have 
succeeded,  if  some  secret  friends  had  not  informed  TAmAsp 
of  hu  design.  The  prince  escaped,  and  AshrAff  put  to 
death  the  few  remaining  nobles  at  Isfahan,  on  the  pretext 
that  they  were  in  correspondence  with  his  enemies  '• 

The  successor^  of  Peter  the  Great  appeared  resolved  to 
prosecute  the  plans  which  that  sovereign  had  formed  against 
Persia ;  but  Uie  conquests  of  Russia  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  bore  no  proportion  to  those  made  by  the  Turks, 
who,  masters  of  almost  all  the  provinces  assigned  to  them 
by  the  partition  treaty,  called  upon  the  Russians  to  aid  in 
expelling  the  Affghans  Arom  Persia*.  AshrAff  had  sent  an 
ambassad<Hr  to  Constantinc^le;  and  that  court  was  no  little 
embarrassed  by  the  voice  of  the  OulamAh,  or  ^*  priesthood,** 
who  exclaimed  against  the  crime  of  leaguing  with  a  Christian 
power  against  Mahomedans,  and  the  still  greater  of  making 
war  upon  a  Soonee  monarch  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to 
power  a  dynasty  of  heretics.  Though  the  ministers  satidied 
the  OulamAh  that  the  connexion  with  Russia  was  dictated 
by  necessity,  and  that  Ashrftff  had  placed  himself  in  the 
condition  of  an  enemy,  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  Turkish  empennr  as  religious  head  of  all 
Mahomedans,  still  the  war  was  unpopular;  and  the  Affghan 
prince  took  every  step  that  could  increase  a  feeling  so  fa- 
vorable  to  his  interests  *.    After  the  ambassador  of  Ashriff 

•  The  TufkUhuibe,  of  whkliPatteh  Aly  Khan  WM  chief,  hiiabMnloiif 
■ctUed  in  PeruB ;  and  a  comidcrable  hranch  of  then  ww  plantad  at  After* 
abad,  to  drfemi  that  quarter  against  tha  iaroadt  of  the  Turkfloiana. 

>  Ilanway,  rol.  ii.  p.  S34. 
y  Catharine  ths  FirU. 

•  Haaway,  toL  iL  p.  SSft. 

•  Hnwsy,  vol  U.  p.  UL 
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had  been  dismissed  from  the  Turkish  capital^  hostilitieg 
were  commenced ;  and  Ahmed  P^chd,  who  had  made  him* 
self  roaster  of  Maragha  and  Kazveen,  advanced  towards 
Isfahan.  Prince  Dalgarouki,  who  commanded  the  Russian 
troops  on  the  coast  of  the  Caspian,  made  no  movement  to 
support  the  Turks ;  and  Tfim^sp  remained  in  Mazenderan 
the  neutral  spectator  of  a  contest  for  his  dominions. 

The  first  year  of  AshraflTs  reign  was  occujned  in 
strengthening  his  internal  government,  and  in  buUding  a 
small  square  fort^  with  lofty  walls,  defended  by  bastions,  in 
the  centre  of  Isfahan,  as  a  place  of  security  for  his  family^ 
and  for  those  of  his  Afighan  foUowers.  When  he  learnt 
that  a  numerous  Turkish  army  was  on  its  march  towards 
his  capital,  he  laid  waste  the  country  on  their  road,  and 
advanced,  with  all  the  forces  he  could  assemble,  to  impede 
their  progress.  A  corps  of  two  thousand  Turks  had  been 
misled  by  an  ignorant  guide  to  a  distance  from  the  main 
army.  Ashr^  by  a  rapid  march  came  up  with  them,  and 
cut  them  to  pieces  before  they  could  receive  support^. 
This  success  gave  confidence  to  his  troops,  and  discouraged 
his  enemies,  whose  general  halted,  and  surrounded  his  camp 
with  entrenchments.  The  Afighan  prince  from  the  first 
had  made  avery  effort  to  persuade  the  Turkish  soldiery  that 
the  war  was  unlawful**.  His  private  emissaries  were  actively 
employed  in  disseminating  these  opinions,  and  in  corrupting 
the  integrity  of  the  Kurdish  chiefs  who  had  joined  the 
Ottomans ;  and,  to  give  more  efiect  to  these  intrigues,  he 
sent  a  deputation  of  four  priests,  alike  venerable  for  their 
age  and  character,  to  the  PSch&'s  camp.  When  these  holy 
men  were  introduced  to  the  general,  one  of  them  exclaimed 
with  a  loud  voice^  ^*  Our  sovereign,  Ashr^,  bade  me  ask 
you  why  you  war  upon  Mahomedans,  who  have  obeyed  the 
divine  precepts  of  the  law,  in  subverting  the  power  of 
heretic  Sheahs  ?     Why  you  league  with  a  Christian  prince 

^  This  citadel  remains,  and  is  to  this  day  called  the  fort  of  AshrAff. 
«  This  action  took  place  about  sixty  miles  from  Isfahan. 
^  Hawkins's  Ottoman  Empire,  voL  ii.  p.  290. 
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to  deprive  a  follower  of  our  holy  prophet  of  a  kingdom,  to 
which  he  has,  by  all  laws,  human  and  diyine,  such  just 
right!  P  If  you  continue  by  suoh  injustice  to  compel  your 
brethren  to  defend  themselves,  on  your  head  be  all  the 
blood.^  Ahmed  PAchA,  who  saw  that  this  speech,  delivered 
m  the  most  solemn  tone,  had  made  a  great  impression,  im* 
mediately  answered:  <'  I  came  here  by  command  of  my 
sovereign,  who  is  not  only  a  temporal  monarch,  but  the 
true  successor  of  the  caliphs;  and  consequently  the  spiritual 
head  of  all  orthodox  Mahomedans.  Ashr&if  must  ackiiow^ 
ledge  him  as  such,  or  he  will  feel  the  force  of  his  arms  !*' 
Before  the  conference  terminated,  the  sound  for  prayer  was 
heard,  and  the  venerable  deputies  of  Ashrftff  joined  with 
the  Turkish  officers  in  their  devotions,  which  they  concluded 
by  repeating  aloud  an  earnest  petition  to  the  Almighty, 
that  he  would  turn  the  hearts  of  true  believers  from  dis- 
union and  war,  and  establish  peace  and  harmony  among 
those  who  truly  served  him  *• 

After  this  act  of  artful  piety,  the  deputies  retired.  Their 
mission  was  attended  with  all  the  effect  that  Ashrftff  could 
have  expected.  A  general  impression  was  made  in  favour 
of  his  cause ;  and  a  large  body  of  Kurds  S  accompanied  by 
some  Turks,  followed  the  priests,  declaring  that  they  would 
not  fight  against  the  dictates  of  their  conscience',  and  the 
laws  of  their  religion.  Ahmed  PAchA  saw  that  he  had  no 
remedy  to  prevent  the  discontent  becoming  general,  except 
by  hastening  an  action.  This  he  was  further  encouraged 
to  do  by  his  great  superiority  in  numbers :  his  army  con- 
sisted of  sixty  thounand  men,  and  he  had  seventy  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  Affghans  had  not  more  tlum  half  this  force ; 
and  their  artillery  was  forty  swivels,  mounted  on  camels. 
The  Turks  were  however  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  twel%*e 
thousand  men ;  and  the  route  would  have  Ixm  complete, 
had  not  Aslir^ff  recalled  his  men  from  the  pursuit  of  an 

•  Hanirmy,  vol.  U.  ]>.  S40. 
'  Uaniny,  rol.  U.  p.  149. 

•  Hawkins's  Ottomsa  Empin^  voL  hr.  f.  S92. 
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enemy  with  whom  he  desired  peace,  not  war^  and  who  could, 
he  knew,  if  provoked,  overwhelm  him  with  their  armies^. 

The  Turkish  general  was  obliged  after  this  defeat  to  re« 
tire  towards  Kermanshah,  leaving  a  part  of  his  artillery  and 
almost  all  his  baggage  to  the  Affghans.  He  was  rather  ac« 
companicd  than  pursued  by  his  conquerors;  for  Ashr&ff 
would  not  even  allow  his  men  to  plunder  the  stragglers ; 
and  when  Ahmed  P&ch£  left  Kermanshah  and  fell  back  on 
Bagdad,  the  Afighan  sent  another  *  deputation  to  his  camp 
with  a  message,  that  he  did  not  deem  the  spoils  he  had 
taken  from  misguided  Mahomedans  lawful ;  that,  as  he  con« 
sidered  himself  a  prince,  not  a  robber,  Ahmed  Pach&  might 
send  for  his  treasures  and  property,  and  that  every  thing 
belonging  to  him,  or  those  under  his  command,  except  arms, 
should  be  scrupulously  restored.  Ashraff  not  only  per- 
formed his  promise,  but  released  all  the  prisoners  made 
during  the  war :  by  this  wise  moderation  he  became  so  po- 
pular throughout  the  Turkish  dominions,  that  the  court  of 
Constantinople  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  peace,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated,  that  Ashr&ff  should  acknowledge  thegirand 
signior  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Mahomedans  ^ ;  in  re- 
turn, he  was  recognised  as  sovereign  of  Persia.  The  pro- 
vinces which  the  Turks  jx)ssessed  were  granted  in  perpe- 
tuity \  This  cession  included  the  whole  of  Kurdistan  and 
Khuzistan,  a  part  of  Aderbijan,  and  several  cities  in  Irak"'. 
There  were  other  articles  relating  to  the  restoration  of  can- 
non and  military  stores  taken  during  the  war,  and  to  the 
right  of  Ashr&ff  to  send  a  caravan  with  pilgrims  annually  to 
Mecca.  The  Affghan  prince  could  not,  in  the  situation  of 
his  affairs,  expect  a  better  treaty.  Throughout  the  whole 
contest  with  the  Turks  he  displayed  consummate  ability; 

^  Hanway,  vol  ii.  p.  250. 
'  Hawkinses  Ottoman  Empire,  voL  iv.  p.  293. 
^  Hanway,  vol.  ii.  p.  263. 
1  Hanway,  vol.  ii  p.  254. 

"*  Among  these  were  Sultaneah  and  Tehereo,  the  present  capital  of 
Persia. 
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and  we  are  at  A  lots  which  to  admire  mott,  his  valour  and 
military  skill,  or  that  moderation  and  wisdom,  by  which  he 
obliged  a  haughty  and  powerful  court  to  acknowledge  his 
title  to  the  Persian  throne. 

llie  settlement  of  this  war  gave  AshrAff  kiiure  to  prepare 
against  more  serious  dangers.  He  had  made  an  incdBTectual 
attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  Candahar,  which  was  held 
by  the  brother  of  Mahmood.  This  failure  had  created  a 
division  among  the  Ghiljee  Affghans,  which  seemed  likely  to 
prevent  those  in  Persia  from  being  reinforced  in  future,  even 
by  their  own  tribe.  Malick  Mahmood,  the  governor  of 
Seistan,  had  proclaimed  himself  king,  and  had  gained  pos- 
session of  almost  all  Khorassan,  except  Herat,  which  formed 
a  separate  and  independent  principality  under  the  chief  of 
the  AbdiUlee  Affghans. 

T&mfisp  was  in  Mazenderan,  supported  by  the  Kujurs  of 
Asterabad.  The  plague,  which  had  been  raging  for  some 
time  in  that  province,  had  swept  away  a  number  of  those 
who  remained  attached  to  his  fortunes;  but  his  prospects 
had  again  improved ;  and  he  had  fixed  his  small  court  at 
Ferr&habAd,  where  he  was  joined  by  NlUlir  Kooli ;  a  chief 
who  had  raised  himself  to  the  highest  repute  for  valour  and 
enterprise;  and  though  T&misp  had  been  justly  incensed 
at  NAdir,  who  had  slain  his  own  uncle,  the  chief  of  KelAt, 
the  young  hero  had  effaced  all  memory  of  that  crime,  by  the 
recent  defeat  of  a  body  of  Affghans,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
important  city  and  district  of  Nishapore  ".  This  accession 
of  strength  enabled  TAmAsp  to  act  on  the  offensive.  NAdir 
brought  five  thousand  men,  and  Futteh  Aly  Khan  Kujur 
had  three  thousand.  The  high  reputation  of  these  chiefs 
soon  increased  their  numbers.  Recruits  flocked  from  all 
quarters  to  the  only  standard  that  promised  to  rescue  Persia 
from  the  intolerable  oppression  of  a  foreign  yoke. 

The  first  enterprise  of  the  royal  army  was  against  Mushed, 
then  under  the  chief  of  the  Affghan  tril)e  of  Abdallee. 

•  UauflrBf,  voL  U.  p.  SA 
Vol.  I.  2  II 
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When  on  the  march  to  Elborassan,  NSidir  Kooli,  irapatieoot 
of  a  rival,  put  to  death  Futteh  Aly  Khan,  on  the  pretext  of 
his  corresponding  with  the  enemy.  T&masp,  who  seems  to 
have  approved  of  this  act,  immediately  invested  N&dir  with 
the  sole  command.  Both  Mushed  and  Herat  were  reduced ; 
and  the  whole  of  Khorassan  was  compelled  to  recognise 
T£m£sp  as  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Persia  **.  Honours 
were  heaped  upon  the  man  who  had  effected  this  great  re- 
volution in  the  fortunes  of  his  prince :  and  Nakdir,  who  had 
been  before  made  captain  of  the  guards,  now  received  the 
name  of  TEm&sp  Kooli  Khan,  which  signifies  <^  the  slave -of 
Tfim&sp ;"  an  appellation  that  gratified  the  vanity  of  the 
monarch,  as  it  implied  the  devoted  submission  of  a  powerful 
chief,  while  it  served  the  purpose  of  the  favorite,  by  pro- 
moting his  object,  which  was  to  disclaim  the  appearance  of 
power,  that  he  might  more  securely  attain  the  substance* 

Ashr£ff,  who  had  taken  Yezd,  and  whose  ambassador 
had  just  been  received  at  Constantinople  with  the  hi^est 
honours,  hardly  began  to  enjoy  his  good  fortune,  when  he 
was  awakened  by  the  reports  of  the  great  successes  of  Shah 
T^m^p  in  Khorassan.  Though  the  name  of  that  prioop 
had  long  excited  the  contempt  of  his  enemies,  this  great 
change  could  not  be  regarded  with  indifference;  and  tb^ 
preparations  of  the  Affghan  showed  that  be  had  a  just  sense 
of  Uie  danger*  He  assembled  all  the  force  he  could  ooUeet; 
his  army  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  meOt 
of  whom  more  than  half  were  Affghans.  Small  garrisons 
were  left  ip  the  principal  dti^,  while  a  number  of  the  male 
inhafaitaQts  were  ordered  to  retire  on  pain  of  death.  This 
want  of  confidence  not  only  weakened  the  power  of  Ashr&ff^ 
by  spreading  the  impresaon  of  his  fears,  but  strengthened 
the  rank^  of  his  enemy  with  men  full  of  resentment,  ardent 
to  return  as  conquerors  to  those  habitations  from  which  they 
had  been  banished  by  an  alarmed  tyrant. 

N&dir  prevented  T&m^sp  from  marchmg  to  Isfahan.    He 

®  Haiiway,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 
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expected  that  Aahrfiff  would  advance  intoKboraMan,  and  was 
aware  of  the  advantages  of  carrying  on  the  war  ther.  Nor 
was  he  mistaken.  The  AfTghan  hastened  to  attack  a  foe  who» 
he  knew,  was  adding  daily  to  his  numbers.  The  armies  met 
near  Dfimghin :  and  the  Affghans,  accustomed  to  put  the 
Persians  to  flight  by  their  yells,  could  not  be  restrained  from 
an  instant  attack;  but  the  troops  of  NAdir  received  the 
shock  so  firmly,  that  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back. 
Ashriff  immediately  directed  two  divisions  of  his  army  to 
make  a  circuit  to  the  right  and  left,  and  attack  the  Persians 
in  flank  and  rear,  while  he  made  another  charge  with  the 
main  body  on  their  front.  But  Nidir  Kooli  saw  and  de- 
feated all  these  attacks ;  and  when  the  Affghans  were  driven 
back  in  every  direction,  he  ordered  a  general  charge,  which 
was  completely  successful'.  This  victory  was  obtained  with 
a  trifling  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Persians ;  but  the  Affghans 
sufiered  severely;  their  camp  and  bi^^gage  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Their  flight  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely precipitate,  as  a  great  portion  of  their  army  arrived 
at  Teheran  on  the  second  day  after  the  action,  a  distance  of 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  They 
proceeded  by  hasty  marches  to  Isfahan ;  and  Ashraff,  the 
moment  he  arrived  in  the  capital,  ordered  all  his  tribe  to  re- 
pair, with  their  families  and  effects,  into  the  new  fort  whidi 
he  had  buik  for  their  protection.  After  leaving  a  garrison 
to  defend  this  important  post,  where  his  own  wealth  was  also 
lodged,  he  marched  out»  with  as  large  a  force  as  he  could 
bring  together,  to  a  strong  position  \  at  some  distance  to 
the  north  of  Isfahan,  where  he  fortified  his  camp,  with  an 
evident  resolution  to  hazard  every  thing  on  the  fate  of  a 
battle. 

Timisp,  who,  from  the  day  his  father  resigned  the  crown. 


9  Tbb  bMtk  wm  fougiit  on  Uic  Id  of  Odobrr,  I7tt — Haitwat,  vol.  U. 

4  This  potiuoa  wm  nmr  the  viUagv  of  lloortHiAkhonf,  which  U  ahool 
thirty  milet  north  of  Itdhui. 

SHt 
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had  assumed  the  name  of  King  of  Persia,  thought  himself 
certain,  after  the  victory  at  Damghftn,  of  ascending  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  anxiously  desired  to  proceed  to 
Isfahan ;  but  his  ambitious  general  was  alarmed,  lest  the 
sight  of  a  victorious  prince  entering  that  capital  as  a  con- 
queror should  eclipse  his  own  glory,  and  obtain  for  T&m&sp 
a  personal  power  that  might  frustrate  his  future  schemes  of 
aggrandizement.  He,  therefore,  persuaded  the  young  mo- 
narch that  it  was  advisable  for  him  to  remain  at  DSmgh&B, 
with  five  or  six  thousand  men,  and  allow  his  general  to 
advance  against  Ashr&ff.  As  all  his  arguments  appeared  to 
proceed  from  solicitude  for  the  royal  person,  and  TRm&sp 
had  no  suspicion  of  his  secret  designs,  he  gained  his  object, 
and  marched,  unaccompanied  by  the  court,  to  encounter 
the  enemies  of  his  country.  At  every  stage  his  army  re- 
ceived reinforcements.  All  anticipated  the  downfal  of  the 
AfTghans,  and  all  were  anxious  to  have  a  share  in  the  victory 
over  their  barbarous  oppressors.  NSdir  was  too  sensible  of 
the  advantage  he  derived  from  these  impressions  to  check 
the  ardour  they  inspired ;  and  though  he  found  Ashr&S 
strongly  entrenched,  he  determined  to  attack  his  lines. 
They  were  defended  with  valour ;  but  nothing  could  resist 
the  numbers  and  fury  of  the  assailants.  The  loss  of  the 
Persians  was  not  great,  but  the  AfTghans  left  four  thousand 
of  their  bravest  men  on  the  field'.  They  fled  into  the 
city  of  Isfahan,  which  they  did  not  reach  till  after  sunset. 
It  was  at  first  procliumed  that  they  had  obtained  a  victory ; 
but  the  loud  waitings  of  the  women  in  the  citadel  soon  told 
the  real  result.  The  night  was  passed  in  preparations  for 
flight  from  a  capital  which  it  was  impossible  to  defend. 
The  old  men,  women,  and  children,  were  mounted  upon 
mules  and  camels ;  and  after  they  had  packed  up  all  the 
treasure  and  spoil  they  could  carry,  they  departed  before 
break  of  day  towards  Shiraz,  by  a  route  different  from  that 
on  which  the  Persian  army  was  to  advance.     Xhe  rage  and 

r  This  action  was  fought  on  the  13th  of  Norember.— Hakwat,  voL  ii. 
p.  276. 
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despair  of  the  Affghans  were  so  great,  that  a  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants  was  expected.  If  they  ever  conceived  this 
intention*  which  is  doubtful*  there  was  no  time  to  put  it  in 
execution ;  but  Ashraff*  before  he  fled*  stained  his  hands 
with  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  ^hah  Hussein ;  a  mo- 
narch  whose  misfortunes  were  greater  than  his  crimes* — an 
eulogy  that  can  be  given  to  few  Asiatic  sovereigns. 

The  leader  of  the  Persian  troops  was  either  too  prudent 
or  too  politic  to  pursue  his  enemies  into  Isfahan.  When  he 
heard  of  their  flight*  he  sent  a  detachment  to  guard  the 
royal  palace*  and  quiet  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
three  days  afler  he  entered  the  capital  *.  Hb  first  measure 
was  to  make  diligent  search  for  the  Afl*ghans  who  had  been 
left,  or  had  remained  from  choice :  all  were  publicly  exe- 
cuted* except  such  as  the  inhabitants  requested  might  be 
saved*  on  account  of  the  moderation  and  humanity  with 
which  they  had  acted  when  in  power.  The  remains  of 
Sultan  Mahmood  were  abandoned  by  Nhdir  to  the  fury  of 
the  pc^ulace :  a  noble  edifice*  which  had  been  raised  over 
his  body,  was  in  an  instant  levelled  with  the  ground*  and 
the  place  where  he  had  been  interred  was  converted  into  a 
common  sewer*  to  receive  the  filth  of  the  city :  an  act  of 
unmanly  vengeance*  but  worthy  of  those  who  had  basely 
submitted  to  his  tyranny. 

Shah  T&niasp*  the  moment  he  heard  of  the  success  of 
his  troops*  left  Teheran*  whither  he  had  advanced*  and 
arrived  in  Isfahan  soon  after  it  was  evacuated  by  the  Aff- 
ghans. Though  received  with  acclamation  and  joy*  almost 
every  object  he  viewed  was  calculated  to  inspire  grief:  and 
we  must  judge  favorably  of  his  heart  when  informed*  that 
he  buret  into  teare  as  he  walked  through  the  solitary  and 
defaced  lialls  of  his  glorious  ancestore.  But  his  feelings  had 
a  still  greater  trial  to  support :  he  knew  that  Ashr&ff*  when 
he  skw  his  father*  had  carried  off*  all  the  females  of  the 
royal  family ;  but  when  he  entered  the  interior  apartments, 

*  Hanwsy*  voL  ii.  f,  1^ 
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he  found  himself  clasped  to  the  bosom  of  an  old  womaii« 
who  called  him  her  dear  son.  He  was  soon  satisfied  that 
she  was  his  mother,  who  had  escaped  the  fate  of  the  other 
sultanas  and  princesses,  from  being  unknown.  She  had 
disguised  herself  as  a  slave  when  Mahmood  took  the  capital, 
and  had  not  only  worn  the  dress,  but  performed  the  lowest 
menial  offices,  during  seven  years  ^. 

T&mfisp  urged  his  genend  to  pursue  the  A£fghaii8,  as 
every  day  brought  accounts  of  their  dreadful  excess^ ;  but 
Nfidir  Kooli,  who  had  abready  been  appointed  commander 
of  the  army,  and  governor  of  Ehorassan,  required  the  power 
of  levyingtinoney  to  enable  him  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy 
issue.  Tfimasp  was  sensible  that  to  comply  with  this 
demand  was  little  less  than  to  cede  the  aoverdgnty ;  but  the 
soldiers  would  act  under  no  other  diief,  and  the  principal 
nobles  recommended  the  measure.  The  monarch  gave  way; 
and  Nadir  marched  the  moment  his  desire  was  granted*  It 
was  the  depth  of  winter,  and  his  troops  suffered  extremdy 
from  the  severity  of  the  season,  and  the  want  of  suf^plies ; 
for  Ashriff  had  laid  the  whole  country  waste :  but  these 
w&e  the  only  obstacles  they  had  to  encounter;  for  the 
Affghans,  who  had  assembled  near  Persepolis  to  give  them 
battle,  fled  the  moment  they  were  attacked  %  and  entered 
Shiraz  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Ashr&ff  now  desired  to 
negotiate  for  a  safe  retreat  to  his  own  country.  He  offered 
to  restore  all  the  ladies  of  the  royal  family,  and  to  return 
the  treasure  and  effects  of  the  crown,  provided  his  army  was 
permitted  to  retire  with  their  fimiilies,  arms,  and  baggage. 
To  this  overture  Nfidir  replied,  that  the' Affghans  should  all 
be  put  to  the  sword,  unless  they  immediately  gave  up  their 
prince.  While  this  negotiation  was  carrying  on,  and  the 
Affghan  chiefs  had  agreed  to  purchase  thdr  safety  by  a 
disgraceful  compUanoe,  Ashrfiff  fled  with  two  hundred  fbl« 
lowers.     His  escape  was  the  signal  for  the  general  disper- 

'  Hanway,  vol.  ii.  p.  278. 

B  This  battle,   or  rather  rout,  took  place  the  16th  of  July,  1730. — 
Hakwat,  vol.  ii.  p.  280. 
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fioD  of  his  amy.  The  predpitatioii  and  ooofusion  of  their 
flight,  and  their  ultimate  destruction,  are  described  in  glow, 
ing  colours  by  an  historian  ',  who  witnessed  the  scenes  he 
has  so  well  portrayed.  They  amounted  at  Shiraz  to  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men.  Divided  under  difierent  leaders, 
they  took  distinct  routes;  and  were  closely  pursued  by  the 
Persians,  who  traced  them  by  the  dead  horses  and  camels 
they  left  on  the  road,  and  by  the  slaughtered  bodies  of  old 
men,  women,  and  children ;  who,  when  unable  to  keep  up, 
had  been  put  to  death  by  their  own  relations  and  friends,  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  enraged  enemy. 
Ashr&ff  had  sent  his  brother  to  the  sea-coast,  with  a  consi- 
derable treasure,  to  bribe  the  Governor  of  Bussorah  to  give 
him  his  aid ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  L&r  through  which  this  party  had  to  march,  at- 
tacked and  slew  the  chief  and  his  followers,  and  obtained  an 
immense  booty.  Excited  by  the  success  of  these  peasants, 
a  few  Persian  captives  rose  upon  the  Affghan  garrison  of 
LAr,  and  put  them  to  the  sword. 

The  genius  and  success  of  N&dir  KooU  appeared  at  this 
moment  to  elevate  his  countrymen ;  while  the  Affghans, 
dejected  by  their  losses,  felt  all  the  dread  they  had  so  re- 
cently inspired.  The  loss  of  the  city  and  pro\'ince  of  Lar, 
and  the  rise  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kerman,  banished 
every  hope  of  maintaining  himself  in  Persia  from  the  breast 
of  Ashr£ff.  Taking  a  few  followers,  he  endeavoured  to 
reach  his  native  plains  by  the  route  of  Seistan ;  but  the  law- 
less tribes  of  BakxxJiistan,  who  had  favored  his  advance  in 
the  hope  of  plunder,  had  now  the  same  motive  to  cut  off 
his  retreat.  He  was  attadied  by  them  in  every  direction, 
and,  after  escaping  numberless  dangers,  was  at  last  disco- 
vered, when  wandering^  in  the  desert,  by  the  son  of  Ab- 
dulla  Khan,  a  DalcKxrhoe,  who  instantly  slew  him,  and  sent 
his  head,  with  a  very  large  diamond  found  on  his  person,  as 

^  MHS.  of  Shaikh  MahoiMd  Aly  H4m«iu 

'  AihitUf  bad  only  two  aitciidABU  wHh  him  when  h§  mm  aUio. 
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a  present  to  Shah  T^&sp*.  Thus  terminated  the  life  of  a 
prince,  who  united  many  noble  qualities,  if  not  virtues,  to  a 
barbarous  disposition ;  which  was  probably  more  the  result 
of  his  situation,  than  of  his  natural  character.  His  own 
countrymen  deemed  him  wise,  moderate,  aod  brave ;  even 
the  Persians  term  him  the  best  of  their  savage  oppressors.  - 

The  miseries  endured  by  a  great  portion  of  the  Afigbans, 
and  by  some  of  the  principal  chiefs,  exceeded  those  of  Ash- 
rkff,  because  they  were  more  protracted.  Few  escaped  death, 
and  hardly  any  returned  to  their  native  country.  They 
dther  perished  from  want  and  fatigue  on  the  desert,  or  were 
taken  and  sold  as  slaves.  One  large  division  jnoceeded  to 
the  sea-ooast,  where  some  embarked  in  small  vessels,  and 
went  to  L&hsa,  a  town  on  the  Arabian  shore,  nearly  oppo- 
site  the  island  of  fiahrdn,  where  they  were  all  slain  the 
moment  they  landed,  by  the  cruel  caution  of  the  governor  \ 
Those  who  reached  the  shores  of  Mekran  and  Scind  shared 
no  better  fate;  and  the  respectable  author^,  who  relates 
their  sufferings,  informs  us,  that  when  on  his  voyage  to 
India,  several  years  after,  he  saw  a  nephew  of  Ashriff,  and 
an  Affghan  officer  of  rank,  called  EhodShd&d  Khan,  who 
had  been  governor  of  L&r,  earning  their  bread  by  bringing 
water  to  the  inhabitants  of  Muscat ;  while  another  noUe, 
called  Sunsftr  Khan,  with  whom  he  had  a  long  conversation, 
obtained  a  scanty  subsistence  at  the  same  sea-port  by  carry- 
ing baskets  of  earth. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  remarkable  invasion.  But  the 
death  and  captivity  of  the  Affghans  was  but  a  slight  atonement 
for  the  great  calamities  which  they  had  inflicted  on  Persia. 
Within  seven  years,  nearly  a  million  of  her  inhabitants  had 
perished,  her  finest  provinces  had  been  rendered  desert,  and 
her  proudest  edifices'  levelled  with  the  dust ;  and  this  by 

*  MS.  of  Shaikh  Mahomed  Aly  H&zeen. 

*  His  name  was  Shaikh  Benee  Khalud. 

^  Shaikh  Mahomed  Aly  H&zeen,  whofic  MS.  has  been  of  great  use  in 
writing  this  chapter. 
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enemies  who  had  neither  the  force  nor  the  wisdom  to  main- 
tnin  the  conquest ;  and,  conMXjuently,  never  could  repair  the 
ruin  they  had  effected.  The  Affghans  had  no  regular 
government  in  their  own  country  that  could  support  a  foreign 
conquest ;  and  they  were  averse,  from  their  habits,  to  that 
complete  emigration  which  has  given  permanent  success  to 
so  many  Tartar  tribes.  From  the  first  to  the  last  day  of 
their  rule  in  Persia,  they  were  a  small  army  of  foreigners  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  nation.  Removed  to  a  vast  distance 
from  their  own  country,  they  could  expect  no  support  in 
case  of  a  reverse ;  and  their  power,  therefore,  luul  no  foun- 
dation, but  in  the  fears  of  the  Persians.  The  charm  was 
broken  by  Nadir  Kooli ;  and  his  easy  success  excited  a  spirit 
among  his  countrymen,  which  was  increased  by  shame  at 
their  former  base  and  dastardly  submission. 

The  total  destruction  of  the  Affghans,  instead  of  restor- 
ing Tamfisp  to  the  sovereignty  of  Persia,  proved  only  the 
prelude  to  the  extinction  of  the  little  power  which  he  had 
l)efore  enjoyed.  The  few  events  connected  with  his  name 
which  are  worthy  of  mention,  will  find  a  place  in  the  history 
of  hi«  victorious  general;  who,  after  triumphing  over  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  first  usurped  the  power,  and  after* 
wards  the  title,  of  monarch  of  Persia. 


Vol.  I.  9  I 
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ON  Tin  LANGUAGES,  TRB  RELIGION.  THE  EARLY  HISTORY, THE  ANTIQLl. 
TIES,  AND  THE  CHARACTER  AND  MANNER:^  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PER- 
SIANS, TOGETHER  WITH  SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  DISCRE- 
PANCIES BETWEEN  GREEK  ANDORIENTAL  HISTORIANS. 

Thb  account  of  the  ancient  Pertianf ,  in  the  early  chapter*  of  thk 
history,  is  taken  almost  exclusively  from  their  national  documents 
and  traditions :  that  which  has  f^enerally  Wen  current  in  Europe 
has  been  drawn  from  the  incidental  notices  found  in  the  writers 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  So  greatly  do  they  differ,  at  first  sight 
one  is  almost  disposed  to  agree  ^^ith  Richardvon,  that  there  !• 
**  nearly  as  much  resemblance  between  the  annaLs  of  England 
and  Japan,  as  between  the  Euro{)ean  and  Asiatii*  relation:*  of  the 
same  empire;"*  from  which  nothing  is  easier  than  to  infer,  that 
one  or  the  other  must  \*e  wholly  fabulous  or  fictitious  :  but  such 
conclusions  Hhould  not  be  too  hastily  adopted.  Even  in  our  own 
times,  notwithstanding  the  multiplied  facilities  of  intercourse,  and 
the  numerous  channels  through  which  information  passes  from 
land  to  land,  still,  if  any  one  compare  the  history  of  a  country 
written  by  a  native,  with  the  occasional  notices  of  foreignersi 
many  dbcrepancies  will  l>e  found,  and  not  a  few  apparent  incon* 
sistencies.  For  while  that  which  is  most  interesting  at  home  will 
often  be  unheard  of  abroad,  exce|>t  so  fiar  as  it  appears  to  specn* 
lative  men  to  be  possessed  of  scientific  importance,  a  foreigner 
seldom  looks  among  other  nations  for  anything  be)'oiul  what 
in  wme  way  concerns  his  own ;  he  ynW  bring  this  forward  into 
the  strongest  light,  and  throw  everything  else  into  the  shade. 
But  if  such  is  more  or  less  the  case  among  all  men,  it  was 
eminently  so  among  the  Greeks.  Much  as  they  had  to  be  proud 
of,  their  self-conceit  was  at  least  fully  equal  to  their  deserts :  and 
Tery  few  among  them  cared  about  what  barbarians  did  or  what 

^  DisitrtstiMi  rftJTsI  Is  his  Fwsisa  DisliMssqft  p.  11. 
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befel  them,  except  so  far  as  the  destinies  of  Greece  were  affected 
thereby.  Considerations  of  this  kind  have  led  many  of  the  learned 
to  perceive  that  there  may  be  wide  historical  discrepancieB^  witk^ 
out  any  incompatibility ;  even  the  same  events  may  be  Tegardcd 
from  very  different  points  of  view,  so  as  to  present  themselTes 
very  differently,  and,  in  consequence,  to  be  very  differently 
represented ;  but  when  spectators  are  a  diousand  miles  Asnnder^ 
the  events  which  affect  and  interest  the  most  will  themselves  be 
different :  above  all,  popular  traditions  have,  in  every  age,  beei 
forgetful  of  disgrace  where  it  is  not  followed  by  some  overwhefan* 
ing  calamity,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always  retentive  of 
glory.  Hence,  while  some  scholars,  according  to  l^eir  tastes  end 
habitual  predilections,  have  made  the  eastern  account  of  anciBBt 
Persia  give  way  to  the  western,  or  the  western  to  the  eastem^ 
others  have  proceeded  less  peremptorily  and  more  judioioiiBly, 
have  tried  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  reconcile  and  hinnonise 
the  two,  and  have  sought  out  and  fancied  they  have  discoveied 
certain  points  of  contact  between  them.  During  the  lastthicty 
years,  especially,  ancient  Persia,  as  well  as  other  countries^  kaii 
been  visited  by  many  diligent  inquirers.  To  enter  at  length  ialo 
the  details  of  such  a  critical  investigation  would  be  ioconsistetlt 
with  the  scheme  of  this  work,  and  is  a  task  for  which  the  autholP 
does  not  deem  himself  qualified.  But  a  history  of  Permdr  wlcmld 
be  very  incomplete  which  diould  entirely  discard  questions  Of  sncH 
curiosity  and  historical  interest ;  from  which  consideration  i  pat** 
pose,  in  the  present  Appendix,  briefly  to  review  some  of  the  prffi-J 
cipal  points  in  this  intricate  discussion ;  and,  in  doir^  so,  I  Shid! 
have  occasion  to  give  a  cursory  account  of  the  religion,  andquitk^ 
character,  and  manners  of  the  ancient  Persians.  '  '     ''* 

In  beginning  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  records  and  remidns  .of 
any  ancient  people,  the  first  object  we  usually  come  across  i^  its 
language.  Tliis  is  the  common  depository  of  all  the  most  eutheiitai 
information  concerning  those  who  spoke  it ;  and,  if  rightly  rntop^ 
rogated,  it  will  often  reveal  much  more,  and  more  valuable  inft)W 
mation,  than  that  which  was  intentionally  consigned  to  Its 
keeping.  The  best  key  to  the  primitive  history  of  a.peq)l§  is  thft 
history  of  its  language;  no  witness  is  so  cedent  or  so  faitlifiil.; 
for,  however  those  who  liave  u«^  it'  fnay  h»im>(MmM%i  itf  jmor 
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the  initnuiinil  of  faliehood,  the  language  ttaelf  can  sever  lieu 
— -fiutv  unfortunately*  with  regard  to  the  language,  or  rather 
knguageSv  of  ancient  Persia,  >ve  know  next  to  nothing.  la 
moet  caaetf  we  have  only  comparatively  modern  vemiona  of 
the  original  documents:  where  anything  of  greater  antiquity 
has  been  preserved,  it  is  abnost  a  dead  letter  to  us ;  we  have 
inscriptions  in  a  character  that  nobody  can  read,  and  theologt* 
eal  treatises  in  a  Unguage  that  nobody  can  understand.  The 
Parsees  are  content  to  mumble  their  prayers  without  knowing 
their  meaning ;  and  European  philobgy  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
dear  away  the  rubbish  wherewith  time  has  defaced  and  obscured 
tiiese  relics.  Moreover,  a  controversy  has  arisen,  has  been  main* 
tained  with  some  vehemence,  and  is  not  yet  decided,  about  the 
geootaenesB  and  worth  of  the  remains  themselves. 

A  native  writer  of  considerable  authority,  in  the  introduction 
lo  the  Ferkung^Jekanghfreef  speaking  of  the  ancient  Persian 
languages,  enumerates  seven :  the  Farsee,  Deri,  Pehle vee.  Hero* 
wee,  Sughzee,  Zawulee,  and  the  Soodee,  now  obsolete.  But  the 
ktter  four  seem  to  have  been  only  the  dialects  spoken  in  the 
vanous  provinces  to  the  east  of  the  great  desert*,  with  no  mora 
valid  claim  to  a  pkce  in  such  a  list,  than  the  iEolic,  Ionic,  DoriCf 
and  Macedonic  would  have  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Greek  i 
or  than  the  Piedroontese,  Venetian,  and  Neapolitan  would  have 
to  stand  side  by  ride  witli  the  Italian.  They  are  said  never  to  have 
been  written ;  and  MoooUah  Mahomed  Siduk,  who  gives  a  short  ac* 
count  of  the  Persian  languages  in  his  introduction  to  a  dictionary  of 
the  ancient  Fan,  asserts  that  **  a  word  from  any  of  them  would 
spoil  a  stanza."  Hence,  most  writers  talk  only  of  three  languages, 
the  Farsee,  the  Pehlevee,  and  the  Deri ;  and  some  European 

*  Mr.  EnkiDc,  ia  ■  very  iof  «iiious  tod  learned  diMcrUtion  on  the  ancient  laa* 
fiufct  of  f^Mtia,  detemittM  the  liabitat  of  thete  dislects  m  followi :— >*  TIm 
H«rvi  U  the  dialtct  of  Hwi  or  llemt,  tliat  b,  of  Khoraasaa;  tho  S«gai  thatof 
BsfyWten ;  iba  2SnweU,  of  ZabaliiUo,  wbich  conprtbond  Kasdahar  and  ewa 
Obatiii ;  and  tKt  Sof  bdi,  o(  Sog hd»  a  prmioco  thai  iocludtd  Sanarkaod  aad  Bok* 
bara,  aad  probably  the  (raatcr  part  of  tbe  cuUitated  country  batwctn  the  Oib« 
and  Jasarte«,  whcte,  from  tha  remoteat  timet,  a  dialect  of  tba  Persian  terms  to 
btra  beafi  tpokea.**— Jitmlay  TVanaacrtwtg,  vol  ii.  p.  296.  To  tbe  vbola  of 
dial  JiiaaHatiBe  I  %m  pwtAy  Isdabtsd;  m  abo  to  tha  rssMrkt  oa  tbe  saaM  aaU 
jilt  »y  the  iililiiiii  ititsUHiilhiisuriiatiis  ViSMiaEemir,im,3i>aiii.274^ 
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philolpgers  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  the  Tarioua  dia* 
lects,  which  were  spoken  in  the  vast  extent  of  countiy  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  ancient  Persia,  and  reaching  from  thi 
Indus  to  the  'Hgris,  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  the  Faraae, 
and  the  Pehlevee. 

Of  these,  the  Farsee  derives  its  name  from  the  province  of 
Fars,  the  seat  of  that  tribe  which,  it  would  appear  from  western 
historians,  after  the  time  of  Cyrus  became  predominant  in  the 
empire ;  but  its  original  home  seems  to  have  been  eastward  of  the 
great  desert,  in  Bactria  and  Transoxania.      For  it  is  said  in  the 
Ferhangi  Schuri  to  have  been  spoken  with  the  greatest  purity  in 
Balkh,  Bamian,  and  Bokhara ;  whence  Bahman  brought  it,  and 
established  it  as  the  language  of  the  court.  If  there  be  any  gpnoond 
for  such  a  tradition,  the  Bactrian  must,  in  early  times,  have  been 
the  most  polished  among  the  dialects  of  the  Farsee ;  and,  as  no 
language  can  be  polished  except  by  literature,  or  at  least  by  poetrf, 
this  would  favour  the  conjecture,  entertained  by  several  learned 
men,  about  the  existence  of  an  ancient  Bactrian  monarchy,  ante* 
rior  to  the  Achemenid  dynasty  in  Persia,  and  which  had  reached 
a  considerable  degree  of  civilization,      Transoxania,  too,  is  the 
point  where  it  is  most  probable  that  the  Teutonic  nations  branched 
off  from  the  great  primitive  stem,  following,  it  would  seem,  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Caspian ;  which  at  once  accounts  for,  and 
is  confirmed  by,  the  great  family  likeness  observed  between  the 
Persian  and  the  various  Teutonic  languages,  our  own  among  the 
rest.     As  it  was  in  these  eastern  provinces  that  the  new  Pendan 
empire  arose,  the  Farsee  has  naturally  been  the  chief  ground  wofk 
of  the  modem  Persian.     It  has  been  mixed  up,  however,  with  a 
strong  infusion  of  Arabic,  the  result  of  the  Mahomedan  conqueet« 
which  the  Koran,  especially  while  it  was  the  only  attainable  book, 
in  no  slight  degree  tended  to  circulate ;  and  as  languages,  on  their 
coalition  one  with  another,  are  wont,  as  the  Saxon  for  instance, 
did  on  its  coalition  with  the  Norman  to  form  the  English,  so  the 
Persian,  also,  seems  to  have  exchanged  its  ancient  freedom  of 
what  has  been  called  organic  inflexion,  for  the  mode  of  declension 
by  suffixes  and  affixes,  by  prepositions  and  auxiliaries. 

As  the  Farsee  was  the  language  of  eastern  Persia,  so  it  was  in, 
the  western  provinces  that  the  Pehiewe  prevailed.    A  theonier,^ 
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tccastoined  to  reflect  on  the  coincidences  between  physical  and 
intellectual  preography,  and  to  observe  how  the  limits  of  languages, 
as  of  nations,  are  wont  to  be  defined  liy  some  great  natural  boun* 
dary,  in  most  ca«es  by  chains  of  mountains,  might  conjecture,  In 
the  pre^tent  instance,  since  there  is  no  mountain  barrier  acroaa 
Persia,  that  the  great  desert  must  originally  have  separated  the 
Pehleree  from  the  Farsee ;  and,  if  these  languages  were  primarilj 
distinct  from  each  other,  such  a  conjecture  would  not  be  impro* 
bable.  Indeed,  it  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  Mr.  £rskine*8  re* 
mark,  that  he  has  *'  never  heard  of  any  Pehlevee  inscriptKNi  found* 
or  any  Pehlevee  work  written,  to  the  east  of  the  great  desert.*'* 
Were  this  notion  established,  the  Pehlevee  must  be  hekl  to  be 
the  language  of  the  Medes,  as  distinguished  from  the  Persians. 
The  native  geographers  and  lexicographers  define  it  to  have  been 
spoken  at  Isfahan,  at  Homadan  (Kcbatana,  tlie  capital  of  Media), 
and  in  Aderl>ejan ;  which,  at  all  events,  assists  us  to  understand 
the  origin  of  whatever  affinity  there  may  be  between  the  Pehlevee 
and  the  Georgian.  M'hen  the  Parthiant  made  Ctesiphon  and 
Hamadan  their  capitals,  and  under  most  of  the  Sassanidae,  who 
resided  chiefly  at  Susa,  and  almost  excluMively  in  the  west,  the 
Pehlevee  naturally  became  the  principal  dialect,  so  tliat  the  main 
part  of  the  works,  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Mahomedan  conquest, 
were  written  in  it.  So  complete,  however,  was  the  destruction 
brought  about,  first  by  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  invaders,  and 
afterward*,  by  indifference  about  the  originals  after  everything 
valuable  had  been  sucked  out  of  them,  that  scarcely  any  sped* 
mens  of  the  Pehlevee  have  been  found,  besides  a  few  inscriptions 
and  legends  of  medal*,  and  some  portions  of  the  Zendavesta  and 
certain  treatises  connected  therewith,  brought  to  Europe  by  An- 
quetil ;  and  these  are  so  scanty  and  indeterminate,  that  different 
opinions  have  been  held  concerning  the  family  of  languages  to 
wliich  the  Pehlevee  belongs.  Sir  \V.  Jcmes  declared  his  **  }>erf(ect 
conviction  that  the  Pehlevee  was  a  dialect  of  the  Thaldaic  ;*»t 
he  is  foDoweilby  Hammer ;  while  Wohl,  Mr.  Erskine,  and  others, 
consider  the  Pehlevee  as  a  language  collateral  to  the  Fartee,  and 
a  member  of  the  great  Indo*Persian  family ;  having  undei^gone, 

•  BmiImj  Tmme^mBf  iLtm,  t  SiiUi  Discoune. 
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however,  no  slight  modifications  of  its  character  from  the  neigk* 
hourhood  it  was  placed  in.    The  question  is  one  of  great  historicid 
interest.    Could  the  former  hypothesis  be  made  out  satisfactoril)^^* 
it  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  Medes  must  have  been  «  -people 
altogether  distinct  from  their  conquerors — a  nation,  not  of  the 
Indo- Persian,  but  of  the  Aramaic  or  Semitic  race.      Yet  such  a 
conclusion  would  be  at  variance  with  the  whole  tenour  of  their 
history.     If  anything  concerning  the  Medes  and  Persians  be  cer* 
tain,  it  is  that  tliey  were  kindred  tribes  of  the  same  great  nation, ' 
closely  allied  in  manners,  in  dress,  in  laws,  and  in  religion ;  and, 
therefore,  combining  the  more  readily  with  each  other,  bo  that  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  are  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath 
as  one  and  the  same.     The  Medes  were  not  an  alien  trnd  suhjeot ' 
race,  like  the  Assyrians,  and  Egyptians,  and  Lydians.    As  at  tb^  - 
opening  of  modem  history,  we  see  now  one,  and  then  again  ano* 
tber,  or  a  third,  of  the  Germanic  tribes  ac<^uiring  a  temporary 
supremacy,  yet  allowing  its  brethren  to  retain  their  independence,  • 
and  even  a  kind  of  ^condary  authority,  very  different  from  the  > 
yoke  imposed  on  the  Celto«Latin  nations  they  had  subdued;  so^ 
was  it  likewise  in  Asia,  where  history  from  the  beginning  tiae 
presented  example  after  example  of  the  way  in  which  pmver  rune 
into  weakness,  in  which  the  hand,  after  exchanging  the  sword 
for  the  sceptre,  soon  loses  the  sceptre  because  it  can  no  longer 
hdd  the  sword.     Thus  the  supremacy  among  the  tribes  of  Iran 
appears  to  have  been  possessed  originally  by  the  Bactrians,  next 
hy  the  Medes,  and,  finally,  by  the  Persians.      Moreover,  this  i» 
agreeable  to  the  declaration  of  Strabo  who,  when  describing 
Ariana  or  Iran  (the  Eeriene  of  the  Zenda vesta) ,  says  '<  the  name  - 
extends  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  Persians  and  Medes,  and  ' 
also  of  the  Bactrians  and  Sogdianians  northward  }  for  these  na^  ^ 
tionsare  also  of  the  same  tongue  within  a  little  *."  De  Sacy,  |i96^ 
in  his  very  learned  explanatk)n  of  the  Pehlevee  inscriptiotiej  has^ 
in  almost  every  instance  looked  for  and  found  his  roots  in  ^e' 
Zend>  ot  Farsee,  or  iii  the  S^onscrit.    Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account 
for  the  admixture  of  Chaldaic  words  which  misled  Sir  W.  Jones. 
The  Pehlevee  being  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
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bordering  on  the  Tlgrb,  the  intercourse  which  they  mutt  hare 
carried  on  with  their  Anunaic  neighbours,  on  the  opposite  side, 
for  so  many  centuries  during  the  long  period  of  their  union  under 
the  same  government,  must  hare  been  attended  by  a  mutual  inter* 
change  of  words  as  well  as  of  other  commodities.  Borderers 
almost  always  speak  a  kind  of  mixed  language,  especially  where 
there  is  no  abrupt  physical  line  of  demarcation.  Besides,  we  know 
that  the  Pehlevee  characters  were  derived  from  the  Semitic ;  but 
this  no  naore  proves  the  languages  to  have  been  kindred,  than 
does  the  derivation  of  the  Greek  alphabet  from  the  same  source; 
so  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  back  to  that  earlier  penod 
when  the  whole  of  Media  was  subject  to  the  Assyrians.  As  for 
the  preponderance  of  Chaldaic  n'ords  in  one  of  Anquetil's  glos* 
Aries,  it  is  very  happily  explained  by  Mr.  Erskine*.  Thia 
preponderance  occurs  not  in  the  Zend  and  Pehlevee  vocabulary, 
but  only  in  the  Pehlevee  and  Persian ;  in  which,  as  it  was  designed 
to  explain  such  Pehlevee  words  as  were  obscure  to  the  Persian 
reader,  it  is  natural  that  the  foreigners  should  be  numerous.  In 
the  former  vocabulary,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  majority  of 
the  Pehlevee  words  are  of  Persian  origin;  and  as  hardly  any 
principle  of  selection  can  have  operated  here,  this  must  be  con* 
sidereil  to  afford  a  much  fairer  sample  of  the  whole  Uuguage. 

The  Deri,  which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  Unguage, 
W9L»  not  such ;  but  only  that  refined  dialect  of  the  national  Ian* 
guage  which  was  spoken  by  the  higher  ranks,  or,  what  in  the 
ea^t  is  almost  synonymous,  by  the  i-ourt.  It  nill  have  differed 
from  the  rustic  dialects  after  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Ian* 
guage  of  good  society  and  of  literature  in  all  countries,  differs 
from  that  of  the  peasantry,  although  perhaps  in  a  greater  de* 
grce ;  since  the  practice  of  Asiatic  nations,  in  such  respects,  ie 
wont  to  be  more  arbitrary  and  artificial,  proceeding  even,  as  men 
are  wont  to  do  when  a  stream  is  shallow,  to  interpose  as  it 
were  a  lock  Inrtween  the  thoughts  and  words  of  the  higher 
dasMrn  and  the  lower.  The  name  Deri  is  derived  from  Drr^  a 
word  which  runs  through  so  many  languages,  and  is  to  be  traced 
in  the  Greek  8i/p<i,  the  German  Thur^  and  our  door.    For  it  was 

•  BoeiUj  TrsBisclMMft,  u.  299. 
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the  usage  of  the  Persians,  as  it  is  of  the  Ottoman  Porte^  to  nam# 
what  approaches  royalty  from  the  gate,  wliile  we  name  it  from 
the  court  within  the  gate :  so  that  the  Deri  language  may  bo 
rendered  precisely  by  the  linffua  carteggiana  of  the  Italians.  In 
earlier  time$),  after  the  dialect  of  Bactria  had  been  established 
at  court  by  Baharam,  this  received  the  honour  of  being  called 
the  Deri.  Subsequently,  under  the  early  SassanidsB,  the  title 
might  have  been  given  with  propriety  to  the  Pehlevee  ;  since  the 
medals  and  inscriptions  seem  to  prove,  that  the  Pehlevee  was 
then  the  favorite  of  royalty :  the  name  of  Deri,  however,  doea 
not  appear  ever  to  have  been  assigned  to  it.  And  perhaps  the 
superior  melody  of  the  Farsee  had  obtained  for  it  the  preference 
as  the  language  of  conversation,  even  before  Baharam  Ghoor 
•nacted  that  it  should  be  adopted  in  all  public  documents.  For 
such  was  the  sweetness  and  elegance  of  the  Deri,  that  there  is  a 
tradition  of  Mahomet  having  declared,  that  **  if  God  says  any 
thing  kind  or  gentle  to  the  angels  around  him,  he  speaks  in 
Deri ;  if  anything  harsh  or  hard,  in  Arabic.*'  "  For  (says  Ibn 
Fakereddin)  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paradise  will  be 
either  the  Arabic  or  the  Persian  Deri  •." 

To  these  languages,  which  have  been  spoken  by  some  portion 
or  other  of  the  Persians  within  the  record  of  history,  is  to  be 
added  the  language  of  their  sacred  books,  the  Zend-avesta  or 
Hving  %oord  of  Zoroaster ;  which,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of 
its  having  been  preserved  in  this  single  monument,  has  received 
the  somewhat  anomalous  name  of  Zend :  for  such  a  name  would 
convey  no  intimation  of  what  the  name  of  a  language  ought  to 
intimate,  the  people  who  once  employed  it  as  their  spiritual  or* 
gan,  and  who  have  left  it  to  posterity  as  their  most  faithful  me* 
morial.  Besides,  there  would  be  something  strangely  inappro* 
priate  in  calling  it  the  Uving  language,  when  few  languages  are 
so  utterly  dead.  Even  among  the  Parsees,  with  whom  tha 
Avesta  is  as  a  bible,  and  whose  priests  to  this  day  recite  its  sacred 
formularies,  hardly  any  one  understands  the  meaning  of  mora 
than  a  very  few  words :  and,  until  within  these  few  years,  An* 
quetil  was  the  only  European  scholar  who  applied  himself  with 
diligence  to  the  study  of  the  Zend.    Inde^  the  materials  are 

*  Ferhung  JehaDgheree. 
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bot  scanty  tnd  tiniimtiiig :  th«  mamitcripti  are  among  the 
rarest;  little  can  be  gleaned  from  the  short  fragments  printed 
by  Anquetil ;  his  glossary,  in  which  the  words  are  written  in  a 
foreign  character,  even  if  it  were  more  copious,  would  still  be  a 
very  fallacioos  guide  in  etymological  researches  ;  and  the  thank* 
less  return  he  met  nith  for  all  his  endurance  and  perseverance 
induced  him  to  abandon  his  project  of  compiling  a  dictionary  and 
grammar  of  the  Zend  and  Pehlevee.  We  may  hope,  however* 
to  arrive  before  long  at  some  important  and  satisfactory  results. 
The  great  Danish  linguist,  Rask,  has  recently  returned  from  his 
travels  through  Asia  in  search  of  primitive  languages,  bringing 
with  him  fresh  transcripts  of  all  that  Anquetil  found,  with  con* 
siderable  additions.  From  a  man  so  unweariable,  so  learned, 
and  so  acute,  much  may  be  expected ;  and  he  has  already  pub* 
fished  the  first  fruits  of  his  inquiries  in  an  essay  maintaining  the 
genuineness,  or  at  least  the  great  antiquity,  of  the  Zend-avesta, 
as  evinced  by  the  genuineness  and  antiquity  of  the  language  it 
is  written  in.  For  even  this  point  has  been  contested  with 
some  vehemence.  The  notion  indeed,  which  was  at  first 
broached,  that  the  whole  language  was  a  forgery,  a  kind  of  hc' 
titious  gibberish,  fabricated  by  priefttcraft,  has  been  abandoned 
since  the  discovery  made  by  Sir  William  Jones  of  the  extraor* 
dinary  afAnity  between  the  Zend  and  the  Sanscrit,  an  affinity  so 
great,  that  he  sa3rs  in  Anquetil's  Zend  glossary  **  six  or  tceven 
words  in  ten  are  pure  Sanscrit  *."  But  this  oliservation  has  led« 
as  it  well  might,  to  a  variety  of  inferences.  For  either  the  Zend 
may  l)e  a  derivative  immediately  from  the  Sanscrit,  as  apfiears 
on  the  whole  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  aa 
Leyden  conceived,  who  classes  it  with  the  IVAkrit  and  the  Bali, 
and  **  apprehends  that  it  may  be  identified  with  the  Suraseni  of 
Sanscrit  authors  t."  And  this  hyjiothesis  may  be  carried  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  Is  carried  bv  Mr.  Erskine,  who  sees  oo 
reason  to  belie\-e  that  the  Zend  ever  was  a  spoken  language 
within  the  Persian  empire,  or  understood  !»y  the  ancient  Per- 
sians t ;"  so  that  the  use  of  Zend  scriptures  and  a  Zend  litui^gjr, 

*  U\^oomtm  M  tlw  PtrtisM.        f  Atiitic  AsMSichsti  s,  Ml. 
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aud  the  retention  of  them  aaQong  the  Favseesf -would  not  be  like 
the  retention  of  a  Latin,  liturgy  in  Italy,  but  like  the  use  of  it 
ifx  a  foreign  country  into  which  it  had  heen  imported  from 
abroad.  Ory  on  the  other  hand,  the  Z^d  and  the  Sanscrit  may 
be  regarded  as  co-ordinate  and,  so  to  say^  sister  langui^esv  ai 
among  the  earliest  and  immediate  offspring  of  the  primitive 
language,  and  as  the  parents,  the  latter  (tf  ali  the  Indian  diale^ter^ 
the  former  of  all  the  Persian.  This  theory,  which  had  been 
previously  saggested  by  others,  is  strongly ;  supported  hy  RMkj 
^hose  essay  contains  many  ingenious  and  ^powerfbl  arguments 
in  &vofttr  of  it ;  and  who  would  confine  the  nmted  Pehlevee  lan^ 
guage^  to  the  bordera,  deriving  its  name,  with  Mr.  Erskine,  from 
Pehltt,aifide  or  Aorder^  in  preference  to  tiie  other  etymology, 
which  makes  it  the  language  cf  heroes.  In  this  way  he  obtanas 
a  larg»  £eld  for  the  Zend  to  have  flourished  in,  Shirw&n,  Ghilaiiv 
Aded^ejan,  Irak^  and  Kurdistanf  in  short  Uie  whole  of  ancient 
Media*  the  land  in  which,  according  to  general  tradition,  Zo^ 
coaster  jUvedy  the  land  of  the  ancient  magi,  the  land  which,  in 
the  name  of  Aderbejan  derived  from  the  Zend  aiat  or  fire^  atitt 
pointaiitself  out  as  the  former  abode  of  the  fire<*wor8hippei». 
Ii;^  this  .region,  too,  we  still  find  the  Zund  or  Zend  tribe  of  moun* 
t^ineera,  who^  in  the. middle  of  Uie  Ust  century,  gave  to  Persia 
one  pf  )her  ablest  and  best  sovereigns*^ and  among  -whi^m  pein. 
haps.it  tmight  still  be  possible  to  discover  other  relics  of  ancient 
timef  besides  their  name.  Whether  the  word  Tt^aoA.  \b  a  ^;<Kn- 
p(^^n^,part  in  the.  name  of  the  province  Mazenderan,  must  be 
1^  ^' 'abler  oriental  philologers  to  determine^  \But  the  msor 
eyidepce  aftf^r  all  must  be  drawn  internally  iixxn  the  language 
itiielff  and.  from  the  relation  it  seems  to  bear  to  ithe  Sanscrit,  ta 
European  languages,  and  to  Uie  Pehlevee  aad  the  modern  dia^ 
l^pts  of  P<cna«  ^ It  n^ay  still  be  possible  to  establish  the, ai*i- 
quity  of  the. Zend  portions  of  the  Avestfi,  by  dcmoaatsatis^; 
Ui^ti  the  language  is  considerably  older  than  the  lang^i^e.of  tblr 
Pehleve^.pp^tioxvi ;  the,latjter  bemg  determined  to  ^belong  4q  die 
age  of  the  Sass^n^,,  not  only  by  tradition,  but  by  itn  aimilanly 
to,  that  pf  the  inscriptions  which  have  been  deciphered}  «<id  t^ 
i^  ^^g  become  o]^ffolete  afker  the  Mahioinedan  ooo^Heel.  For: 

*  See  Vol  ii.,  chip,  zy}» 
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when  a  laiifi^iiage  is  onee  known^  there  is  no  impotsilnHCy  in  dig* 
linftuishing  its  ^routhful  from  its  more  aged  features :  ereiy  om 
can  tell,  eren  from  the  words  they  use,  nay,  even  from  the  way 
of  speUing  them,  that  Homer  lired  long  before  Euripides,  and 
Chaucer  long  Inrfore  Pope.  To  judge  from  AnquetiTs  glossary, 
where  the  same  word  is  common  to  the  Zend  and  Pehlevee,  the 
Pehlevee  form  seems  generally  to  be  the  more  recent,  inasnroeli 
as  it  is  the  shortest :  for  languages  in  their  early  ages  are  pro^ 
(iise  of  syllables.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Zend  e^reioiemo  be* 
comes  aghreiom  in  Pehlevee ;  edenanm  becomes  ed0nn%  asiem 
a$i  (eight,)  and  ikmelsche  deUckf  (twelve,  dnodecim)  deh  dou: 
Another  symptom  of  greater  antiquity  about  the  Zend  is,  that  it 
appears  to  have  possessed  a  greater  freedom  in  compoundinf^ 
words :  the  Pehlevee  often  expresses  by  two  or  three,  what  the 
Zend  oombines  into  one :  ior  as  words  become  more  4eilnite» 
they  also  become  less  plastir.  If  the  observation  made  by  Rask, 
that  all  the  peculiar  terms  of  the  Zoroastrie  religion  are  to  bo 
traced  and  explained  from  Zend  roots,  can  be  maintained,  it  wQI  < 
feUow  that  Zend  must  be  the  language  in  which  that  rellgiotti 
was  promulgated  in  Persia ;  even  as  our  own  religious  and  ee» 
clssiastical  words,  cm^,  ap&tti^^  churchy  hithop^  pf^^t  dracoft,' 
still  l»ear  \i  itness  of  the  language  in  which  Christianity  was  (irst 
preached  in  Europe.  And  if  the  course  entered  upon  by  Grote« 
fend  in  deciphering  the  Perwpolitan  inseripllons,  cook!  be  pmS' 
sued  successfully,  and  were  to  lead  others,  as  it  seems  to  haf^ 
led  him,  to  the  coodusion,  that  the  langiiage  of  those  insenp^^ 
tbos  is  the  Zend,  and  that  they  belong  to  the  old  Persian 
monarchy,  the  chain  of  evidence  will  then  be  complete,  the  an** 
tiquity  of  the  Avesta  will  be  established,  and  the  Zend  must  be 
recognised  to  have  been  an  ancient  national  language. 

But  while  the  examination  to  which  the  Zend«avesta  has 
been  subjected,  has  only  ser\*ed  on  the  whole  to  confirm  its  an^ 
thority,  another  work,  which  has  recently  been  brought  ht^' 
ward  wrih  still  greater  pretensionji  to  antiquity,  has  not  beeti 
equally  fortunate.  At  first,  indeed,  it  was  more  so:  when  ww 
are  bewildered  in  a  pathless  forest,  we  are  sometimes  over*' 
ready  to  pursue  the^  first  glem  of  light  that  seetti  twpnunise 
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us  an  outlet ;  and  thus  Sir  W.  Jones  allowed  himself  sonoiewbaft 
too  sanguinely  and  prematurely  to  be  deluded  by  the  promise  of 
the  Dabistan  *.  A  brief  sketch  of  its  contents,  so  &r  as  they 
profess  to  be  historical,  has  already  been  given  in  a  note  on  the 
second  chapter  of  this  work.  The  Dabistan  was  written  about 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  by  a  native  of  Cashmere,  Moobed 
Shah  t.  It  is  taken,  we  are  told,  from  ancient  Pehlevee  manu* 
scripts,  and  from  oral  communications  between  its  author  and 
certain  Persians,  preservers  in  secret  of  that  religious  fieuth 
which  their  ancestors  had  followed  before  the  tame  of  Zoroaster. 
It  contains  an  account  of  the  dynasty  of  Mahabad,of  Jy-Affram, 
of  Shah-Kuleev,  and  of  Yassan^Ajum:  but  the  extravagant 
number  of  years  assigned  to  these  dynasties,  and  the  character 
of  the  few  events  recorded,  convince  us  that  the  historical  pari 
of  this  work  must  be  a  mere  fable,  allusive  to  the  early  condition 
of  mankind  t*  It  is  possible  that  Mohsin  Fani  may  have  taken 
this  fable  from  the  sources  he  pretends ;  but  there  appears 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  his  subject  a  great  de« 
sire  to  connect  the  ancient  history  of  the  Persians  and  Hindus. 
The  fourteen  Mahabads  are  evidently  the  fourteen  Menus  of  the 
latter  nation ;  and  the  division  which  the  first  of  that  race  made 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Persia  into  four  castes  §,  seems  to  be  a 
transcript,  even  to  the  names,  from  the  Hindu  tradition  of  the 
first  establishment  of  that  institution  in  India.  These,  and 
other  similar  facts,  lead  us  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  part 
of  the  Dabistan;  and  our  doubts  are  increased  by  the  character 
of  its  author,  who,  though  professing  Mahomedanism,  waa  a 

*  Discourse  on  the  Persiana. 

+  As  appears  from  a  MS.  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan,  Go- 
vernor of  Bombay,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  O,  C.  Haughton  of  the 
Bast  India  College. 

X  From  some  parts  of  this  fitble,  we  might  almost  be  led  to  believe  that  it  had 
an  allusion  to  the  antediluvian  monarchs ;  and  Sir  William  Jones  informs  ms, 
that  the  modem  Parsees,  or  Guehres,  have  traditions  of  the  deluge.  The  sub- 
ject merits  Inquiry.  Tbbse  of  that  persuasion  to  whom  I  addressed  myself  on 
the  point,  did  not  confirm  this  information. 

§  For  the  account  of  the  first  establishment  of  castes  among  the  HiedoSi 
the  laitittttes  of  Menu^Sir  WUliam  Joneses  lFork$,  vol.  iii.^  ptfe  77. 
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Soofee»  or  Philotophicil  Defotee*  and  an  tvowed  belieTer  mtht 
•upenstitioo  of  the  Brahment.  His  principles  mutt  hmvu  con* 
nected  him  with  the  most  abstracted  and  visionary  of  thattril>e: 
and  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  such  a  man,  endowed  with 
learning  and  a  poetical  *  imagination,  should  have  taken  great 
liberties  with  his  text,  and  have  tried  to  reconcile  jarring  sys* 
terns. 

Among  the  authorities  he  refers  to,  the  cluef  is  the  Demateert, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Temamwatseer.  Hiis  book, 
which  is  also  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  Burhan  Kitti  t«  has 
been  lately  found,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Moollak 
Firoze,  a  very  respectable  and  learned  priest  of  the  Pkrsees},  or 
Guebres.  It  purports  to  have  been  written  by  fifteen  prophets, 
of  whom  the  first  was  Mahabad,  and  the  last  Sassan  |.  The 
latter,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Khoosroo  Punreea,  transkted 
the  original  text  1  into  Persian,  and  added  his  own  opinions  and 
prophecies  *^  to  those  of  his  predecessors.  This  work  is  called 
a  sacred  volume,  and  is  filled  with  rhapMxiies  in  praise  of  the 
Creator,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  planets.    Its  contents  evi* 


*  In  Pania  imI  iMiia  thoM  who  ksrt  ib«  Ulcot  of  makuis  v*ns>t  MsaoM  tks 
name  of  Shuer,  or  poet,  and  holtl  a  certain  rank  in  «ociety  fruni  tlii«  tiUr.  Such 
Bftually  Uka  up  a  TukbuUu«,  or  poclical  nAmc,  by  which  they  »tyl«  thcmtelvca 
ib  their  poem*  :  thai  of  MahomeJ  Mohftio  waa  Faai,  or  **  the  E^nahtl«le,**  aad 
W  it  fcacrally  called  MohMn  Faai. 

t  This  word,  which  it  tW  plural  of  Deftluer,  aid  MMm  rei^Ialiea,  i«  tiid  hy 
Sir  William  Jottta  to  hav«  b«ca  givao  to  it  hy  modcra  tnutlalori. 

I  Hie  Durhan  KAtti  ia  a  Peniao  work  of  aothenticity  aad  rharactrr. 

I  Moollah  Firoae  is  an  inhahttant  of  Bombay,  mherr  miny  of  thi*  ctaia  re* 
tide.  He  i«  a  man  of  c(«n«tdcrable  learning  ;  and  i<  not  only  a  gooJ  «cholar  ia 
^hlervc  and  P^nian,  but  in  Arabic.  Hi*  proficiency  in  tba  latter  hat  obtained 
htm  the  titla  of  Moollah. 

|]  He  li  termed  Saaiaa  the  Fifth,  there  being  lour  before  him  of  the  tame 
Btme  in  thii  lift  of  prophets. 

%  yiMiIUh  Ftroxe  staleo,  that  the  original  i«  in  an  ob«olele  Umguage,  which  he 
can  trantUte  with  diflkuJty ;  but  it  i«,  prol»ably,  a  dialect  of  Ptthlevet^  or  he 
would  nut  l»a%e  been  able  to  read  any  part  of  it. 

**  One  of  these  prophecies  concert  the  Mahomedaa  invisiea  tad  co«q«Si|  •! 
Persia ;  an  e%cnl  not  diAcuU  to  predict  ia  the  reig«  el  £hoowoe  Piweet. 
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dently  relate  to  a  period  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  Fenm  wor* 
shipped  God  and  the  planets*,  or  the  host  of  heaven  f . 

The  author  of  the  Dabistan  refers  to  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation besides  the  Dessateer.  But,  even  supposing  that  his  in- 
dustry had  recovered  manuscripts  which  had  been  eagerly  and 
vainly  sought  for  ag/es,  we  cannot,  unless  we  were  in  posaesaioB 
of  the  works  he  quotes,  give  our  confidence  to  a  writer  who 
assumes  such  latitude  in  the  frame  of  his  narrative.  Bat  the 
most  curious  and  attractive  part  of  the  Dabistan  is  certainly 
that  which  relates  to  the  usages  and  ceremonies  of  the  Persian 
worship,  before  the  introduction  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 

According  to  Mohsin  Fani,  the  primeval  relig^n  of  Persia 
consisted  in  a  firm  belief  in  one  Supreme  €k>d,  who  made  the 
world  by  his  power,  and  governed  it  by  his  providence ;  a 
pious  fear,  love,  and  adoration  of  him  ;  a  reverence  for  parents 
and  aged  persons ;  a  fraternal  affection  fi>r  the  whole  human 
species;  and  a  compassionate  tenderness  even  for  the  brute 
creation.  This  belief  was  followed  by  a  worship  of  the  host  of 
heaven,  or  the  celestial  bodies.  To  this  worship  succeeded  that 
of  fire ;  which,  if  we  are  to  credit  Firdousee,  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Hooshungtf  the  grandson  of  Kaiomurs :  but,  as  he 

*  The  worship  of  the  sun  is  deemed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
worid.  I  am  told,  by  a  learned  friend,  that  the  Hebrew  term  for  Eati  means 
"  before ;"  fTw/,  "  behind  ;"  Souihy  the  "  right;"  and  the  North,  '«  obscure," 
or  *'  concealed."  The  three  first  of  these  terms  denote  the  position  of  an  adorer 
of  the  sun  :  the  last  describes  the  darkness  with  which  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  believed  the  northern  part  of  the  globe  to  be  enveloped. 

t  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  history,  the  Dessateor  has 
been  laid  before  (he  world,  and  several  eminent  ^«riental  scholars  have  made  it 
the  subject  of  a  very  elaborate  critical  analysis.  Mr.  Norris,  in  the  Atiaiie 
nai/or  Novembery  1820,  and  Mr.Erskine,  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Tramaciiimsy  have  treated  it  as  a  complete  forgery.  De  Sacy,  in  the 
det  S^avttHty  for  1821,  demonstrates,  from  internal  evidence,  that  in  its  present 
shape  it  must  be  of  a  much  more  recent  age  than  it  pretends  to  bs,  though  he  is 
not  absolutely  disinclined  to  suppose  that  it  may  in  part  have  been  founded  on 
older  documents  or  traditions.  Hammer,  in  the  Heideiberg  Review,  for  1823, 
has  come  forward  as  the  champion  of  its  genuineness,  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  succesifiil ;  at  all  events,  the  ground  is  much  too  disputable  to 
build  any  historical  conclusions  upon  it. 

X  The  following  passage  from  Firdousee  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
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•ayit  HootkuBg  tamakmttA  fay  inddnf  soeoettfiii  wir  upon  th« 
deeves  or  nagickiiSy  and  introduced  new  fsrnis  of  wonfaip,  it  it 
likely  thmt  hm  bmnished  the  old ;  and,  perhaps,  this  may  have 
been  Ike  idolatry  which  Mohiin  Fani  deaoribei :  if  ao,  it  it  fatal 
to  that  theory  whidi  woald  connect  the  worship  of  the  Hindua 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Peraiana :  the  idols  which  the  latter  are 
said  to  have  adored,  and  the  mode  of  their  adoration,  heing 
altogether  dissimilar  to  those  of  India. 

ITie  foUowsrs  of  Mahabad,  we  are  informed  in  the  Dabistan^ 
worshipped  the  planeta,  represented  by  images  of  a  rery  extrai^ 
ordinary  nature.  That  of  Saturn,  which  was  of  black  stone, 
had  a  head  like  an  ape,  the  body  of  a  man,  and  the  tail  of  a  hog. 
—The  image  of  Jupiter  waa  of  an  earthy  cok>ur :  it  refiresented 
a  man  with  a  vulture's  head,  on  which  was  a  crown,  and  on  the 
top  of  it  the  heads  of  a  cock  and  a  dragon.  The  right  hand  of 
tliis  image  held  a  turban,  or  wreath  of  cloth  ;  the  left,  a  cr)'stai 
water-pot. — ^The  statue  of  Mars  was  of  red  stone.  The  image 
was  that  of  a  roan :  in  his  right  hand,  whkh  hung  by  his  side, 
was  a  bbody  scimetar ;  and  his  left,  which  was  raised,  held  an 
iron  scourge. — ^The  image  of  the  sun  was  of  gold :  it  represented 
a  man  on  horseback  with  two  lieads,  and  on  each  a  seven* 
pointed  crown,  set  with  rubies.  Though  the  faces  of  thu  idol 
were  human,  it  had  a  dragon's  tall :  in  its  right  hand  was  a 
slender  rod  of  gold,  and  its  neck  was  encircled  by  a  collar  of 
rich  jewels. — ^The  image  of  Venus  was  of  human  form,  ami  H'ore 

wonkip.  "  One  <Uy  Um  kiof  (Hoo«bnag)  retired  U>  tb«  moantaiM,  accoai> 
ym'fd  by  tone  of  Im  atlcwiaots  :  somtthmf  ippMrtd  at  i  cli»ta»ce  of  e aor- 
noiu  ifnitttAa  bUck,  trtmMUoiu,  aiMi  glo^y.  iu  iwo  eyt*  tmtmmi  fu«a« 
tMM  of  blood  i  Iho  Hoeko  wbich  tMUod  from  iu  moulb  obacurod  Ibo  air.  llio 
pi  lift  Hooiiituif  coot^apUud  it  circuoupoctly  ;  be  aeued  a  ttoao,  aod  pt— 
p«ro4  to  aiMil  it  i  b«  tbiew  it  with  Uio  furco  of  a  bcro,  aod  the  loriicot  ■» 
loogvr  aaooycd  ibo  worU.  Tbo  Mooo  ttnick  iipoa  a  rock,  and  boib  iirU  !• 
ptaccfl  by  tbc  porcuMiOB.  A  brilijaot  flamo  <f  rvaf  frooi  tUc  cu«Cact ;  and  ibwi 
Sro  bocaaw  Ibo  prodod  of  Uooo.  THo  king  pro«lralod  biaaolf  belara  God«  mi 
ofarcd  de«o«lMip|4icalioo«,(»r  baviof  thiu  obuinod  tbo  aacrttl  firo  {  (or  wbidi 
bo  ofoctod  a  «aoctiaary  ta  that  apoL  lie  taid,  *  Tbi^  Are  it  a  di«iaity ;  kt  it  be 
«or»bippod  by  all.*  Ni|ht  cano,  tbo  rooootain  «)»  covofod  «ith  firo  ;  it  «raa 
»urn>unJe<l  by  the  kiog  and  hi*  attcodaola.  Tbo  cfcot  waa  colobraiod  by  a 
foa»l»  tbo  nans  of  wbkb  bocssit  tbat  of  tbo  aaapicioua  bom^*' 
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a  crown  with  seven  peaks  or  points:  the  right  hand  held  a 
bottle  of  oil,  and  the  left  a  comb.  —The  image  of  Mercury  had 
the  body  and  tail  of  a  fish,  with  the  face  of  a  hog :  it  had  a 
crown  on  its  head  ;  the  right  hand  held  a  pen,  and  the  left  an 
inkhorn. — The  Moon  was  represented  by  an  image  of  a  man 
sitting  upon  a  white  cow.  This  idol  had,  in  its  right  hand,  an 
amulet  of  rubies  ;  and  in  its  left,  a  sprig  of  sweet  basil.  The 
author  describes*,  at  great  length,  the  temples  of  these  idols  ; 
the  incense  offered  at  their  shrine,  and  the  classes  of  men  by 
whom  they  were  worshipped,  as  well  as  the  seasons  and  modes 
of  that  worship.  He  remarks,  that  the  planets  were  bodies  of 
a  spherical  form,  and  that  the  figures  he  has  represented  were 
those  under  which  the  souls  of  these  stars  had  appeared  in  the 
world  of  imaorination  to  many  saints,  prophets,  and  philosophers. 
These  souls  or  genii,  he  states,  have  often  assumed  different 
shapes ;  in  conformity  to  which,  other  representations  have  been 
given  of  thom. 

This  idolatry  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  worship  of  the 
Hindus :  it  seems  nearest  to  that  of  the  Sabians,  who,  we  are 
told,  believed  in  God,  but  adored  the  planets,  deeming  them  his 
vicegerents,  that  exercised  an  influence  over  all  created  things 
in  the  world.  This  sect  of  Sabians  were  said  to  follow  the 
ancient  Chaldeans,  and  to  inherit  their  skill  in  astronomy;  a 
science  built  upon  the  same  foundation  as  the  adoration  of  the 
planets.  And  this  leads  us  to  remark,  that  the  very  title  of  the 
work  from  which  Moh-^in  Fani  gives  an  account  of  this  worship, 
appears  more  like  that  of  a  treatise  upon  astrology,  than  upon 
religion.     He  calls  it  the  Akhteristanf,  or  the  Region  of  the 

•  The  minute  description  given  by  Mohsin  Fani  of  the  temples,  idots,  and 
modes  of  worship  of  the  ancient  Persians,  is  very  curious.  A  translation  of  this 
part  of  the  Dabistan  has  been  mnde  by  Mr.  Gladwin,  and  is  published  in  the 
new  Asiatic  M>sce//any.  In  a  copy  of  the  Dabistan,  which  was  for  some  tim« 
in  my  possession,  I  met  with  drawing^s  of  these  idols ;  and  the  painter  had  de- 
lineated them  very  exactly,  from  the  description  of  the  author. 

t  After  describng  the  modes  in  which  wise  and  learned  men  arrive  at  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  human  events,  the  author  re- 
lates an  anecdote  of  himself,  which  is  at  once  a  proof  of  his  extreme  supersti- 
tioD;  and  of  his  great  reliance  on  the  Brahmins :— *'  In  the  year  one  thoosind 
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Start.  It  iff  however,  impossible  to  enter  into  any  ndnute  com* 
pjiriton  of  the  religion  he  ascribes  to  the  ancient  Persians  with 
that  of  the  Sabians,  because  we  have  onlf  a  verf  general  ae* 
count  of  the  tenets*  of  the  latter;  but  we  know  that  their  opi- 
nions were  adopted  by  numy  learned  persons  in  Asia,  long  after 
the  introduction  of  the  religion  of  Mahomed ;  and  we  are  toldt 
that  a  workt,  explanatory  of  their  tei.ets  and  ceremonies,  was 
written  in  the  third  century  of  the  Hijrah.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  productions,  in  which  religion  was  grafted  on  astro- 
nomy, should  be  preserved  longer  in  the  eastern  than  the  western 
hemisphere.  The  delusive  science  of  astrok)gy,  which  has  been 
but  recently  banished)  the  European  world,  is  still  cherished 

and  <iity-one  of  the  Hijrth.  (or  A.  D.  1650},**  Mahomed  Mohdo  obfene«,  **  t 
had  a  complaint  in  my  templet,  for  which  1  could  not  procure  any  remedy.  The 
aatrolofen  aM«rt«d,  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  vehemence  of  the  plaMl 
Man ;  and,  io  coniequence,  on  the  fourth  of  the  month  Zilk&deh  (or  ninth  of 
October)  of  that  year,  M>me  learned  Urahmin!«  a^»embled  ti^ether,  having  aa 
imafe  of  Man,  the  proper  incen»e,  and  other  things  ncce!i«ary  for  the  occasion. 
They  Ar«t  employed  themselves  in  reading  prayers,  and  invoking  names :  after 
which.  tl»e  ch^ef  man  among<«t  them  lifted  up  the  Image  of  Man,  and,  wUh  grttt 
reverence,  said,  '  Oh !  renowned  angel  and  heavenly  captain !  lay  aside  IhiM 
anger,  and  bestow  mercy  on  such  an  one  ;'  pointing  towards  me.  Then  they 
plunged  the  image  into  perfumed  water;  and  instantly,  on  its  immereioa,  the 
complaint  cea«e  I." — Aiiattc  Miscr/Zamf. 

The  name  of  the  planet  Man,  in  Hinda  astronomy,  is  Mungul.  The  genii,  or 
tonls  of  the  planet*,  are  wonhipped  by  the  Hindu*,  but  under  quite  diflertnt 
figures  from  tho»e  mcntionetl  in  the  Dabtstan.  There  appears,  also,  a  griAl 
ditTerence  between  the  mode  in  which  the  ancient  Persians  paid  their  adoratioo 
to  the  planets,  and  that  which  prevailed  among  the  Arabians,  who  also  wor- 
»hippc<l  them,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Mahomedan  religion. 

•  5;ee  Kicarl**  **  Religious  Ceremonies,"  Vol.  VI.  page  147,  153-155. 

t  Thebit,  a  celebnted  Sabian,  who  dird  in  the  third  century  of  the  Hijra^ 
wrote  such  a  work ;  which  is  thought  to  be  lost.-»Picart's  **  ReligiuQs  Ccr»* 
monies,"  Vol.  VI.  page  166. 

I  Wherever  real  knowle<lge  has  advanced,  the  belief  of  astrology  has  duii> 
ai«hed.  We  are  inlormcci  by  Voltaire,  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  this 
science  w««  esteemed  in  France.  '*  They  c«  nsulted  astrologers,"  he  remar1U| 
**  and  bcliried  in  them.  All  the  memoin  of  that  time,  to  begin  with  the  History 
of  the  IVr*idrnt  Dc  Tliou,  are  filled  with  predictions.  The  grave  and  sertrt 
Duke  de  Sully  •rriously  records  those  that  were  forrtold  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
This  credulity,  the  most  infallible  mark  of  ifBoraace,  was  tbta  so  asch  ia  YOfM^ 
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throughout  the  whole  of  Asia.  There  is  no  Mahomedan  of  leam« 
ing  in  Persia  or  in  India,  who  is  not  an  astrologer:  rare  works 
upon  that  science  are  more  valued  than  any  other;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  on  the  most  trivial  occasions,  when  calculating 
nativities  and  foretelling  events,  they  deem  it  essential  to  describe 
the  planets  in  terms*  not  unsuited  to  the  description  given  in 
the  Dabistan. 

Hence,  I  think  it  probable  that  the  account  given  in  the  Da-* 
bistan  of  the  Persian  religion  before  Zoroaster,  either  refers  to 
a  period  prior  to  Hooshung,  and  describes  the  idolatry  of  the 
deeves  t  whom  he  destroyed,  or  is  taken  from  the  religious  ce- 
remonies and  worship  of  a  Sabian  sect.  If  we  do  not  adopt  one 
of  these  opinions,  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  an  invention  ;  and 
this  would  hardly  appear  possible,  as  we  cannot  discover  what 
purpose  such  a  finished  tale  of  idolatrous  superstition  could  be 
meant  to  answer.  By  placing  this  worship  before  Hooshung, 
two  radical  objections  against  its  ever  having  existed  in  Persia 


that  Ihey  took  care  to  secrete  an  astrologer  near  Queen  Anne  of  Austria's  cham- 
l>er,  at  the  birth  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

*<  What  is  difficult  to  be  believed/'  he  adds,  "  but  is,  nevertheless,  related  by 
the  abbot,  Vittorio  Siri,  a  contemporary  and  well-informed  writer,  is,  that  Louis 
the  Thirteenth  was,  from  his  infancy,  surnamed  The  Just,  because  he  was  bom 
under  Libra,  or  the  sign  of  the  balance/' 

*  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  from  the  introduction  of  a  paper,  given 
me  by  the  king's  astrologer,  at  Shiraz,  in  1800 ;  when  he  did  me  the  honour  to 
tell  my  fortune  :— 

'<  Praise  be  to  that  great  Creator  who  formed  earth,  heaven,  and  the  heavenly 
bodies  :  among  whose  divine  works  mankind  appear  but  as  a  small  spot.  The 
dark  Saturn,  like  a  sentinel,  in  the  seventh  heaven,  is  attentive  to  his  wishes.  The 
glorious  Jupiter,  like  an  able  judge,  enthroned  in  the  sixth  heaven,  is  watchful  of 
bis  desires ;  and  the  bloody  Mars,  with  his  purple  stained  sabre,  sits  in  the  fifth 
heaven,  the  ready  executioner  of  his  Maker's  wrathful  commauds.  And  the  re- 
splendent sun,  encircled  by  a  flaming  crown,  shines  in  the  fourth  heaven,  with 
light  that  he  has  received  from  the  Almighty.  The  beautiful  Venus,  like  a  glad 
minstrel,  sits  in  her  beautiful  apartment  in  the  third  heaven,  supported  by  his 
power.  The  feathered  Mercury,  like  a  wise  secretary,  sits  in  the  second  heaven, 
the  writer  of  the  Almighty's  orders.  The  clear  moon  sits  enthroned  in  the  first 
heaven,  a  sign  of  the  Creator's  power." 

t  Literally,  magicians;   but  merely  meaning  the  enemies  of  this  race  of 
kings,  and  the  opposers  of  their  religion. 
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are  removed.  First,  there  beinpf  no  trace  of  any  fififures  re* 
scmbling  the  idols  represented  on  the  sculpture  at  Persepolis,  or 
any  other  ruins  ;  all  that  now  remain  having  lieen  subsequent  to 
that  period :  and,  secondly,  the  evidence  of  Herodotus*,  who 
declares  that  the  Persians  had  neither  statues,  temples,  nor  idols; 
though  he  states  that  they  offered,  on  the  tops  of  high  moun* 
tains,  sacrifices  to  Jove,  distinguishing  by  that  name  all  the 
ex|>anse  of  the  firmament ;  and  that  they  adored  the  sun,  moon, 
earth,  fire,  water,  and  the  ^-inds. 

There  are  some  circumstances  which  might  dispose  us  to  he* 
lieve  that  the  ancient  religions  of  Persia  and  of  India  were  con* 
nected  in  their  origin.  We  find  that  there  was,  in  the  early 
ages  of  both  countries,  an  abhorrence  of  animal  flesh,  which 
has  been  preserved  to  this  day  by  some  of  the  highest  and  most 
respected  of  the  Indian  castes.  It  has  been  noticed,  that  the 
first  person  in  Persia  who  departed  from  this  usage  was  the 
tyrant  Zohakt,  whose  name  is  yet  held  in  execration.  We  may 
suppose,  tliat  a  horror  at  this  practice  remained  even  after  it 
became  general ;  anrl  that  many  humane  and  pious  men  looked 
back,  unth  veneration,  at  the  su|)erior  innocence  of  a  former 
age.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  we  must  account  for  the  anxiety 
of  the  historians  of  Zoroaster  to  establish,  that  their  prophet 
wa^  produced  not  only  without  sin,  but  xinthout  pain  or  death  to 
either  the  animal  or  vegetable  creation  ;  for  the  ancient  Persians 
believed  tliat  the  latter,  though  insensil>le  to  |)ain  or  pleasure,  had 
life,  and  wan  {)ervaded  by  the  eternal  spirit,  an  well  as  the  former. 

*  It  it  erifient  from  (liis  oWrvation,  that  Herodotus  conipn«ed  hin  work  from 
infurmation  inhich  referred  to  a  perio^l  prior  to  the  establish  meat  of  the  religioa 
(if  Zoroaster,  a«  thoy  certainly  had  templet  after  that  event  This  reli^ioo  was 
introduced  in  the  reign  of  Ou«hta<p,  or  Dariut  ll)»ta«pc«i  and  hi^  aon.  Nfua. 
dc-ar,  the  father  of  Ardi^heer  Diraidutt,  ^Artaxerxeft  l^npimaout  of  the  C«r«ekt,) 
fia«  the  (greatest  propafalor  of  it^  tenet*;  and,  coniequrntly.  a  ^at  builder  of 
teirples  uf  6re.  But  it  i*  %t\\\  probable  thit  e%en  in  the  lifetime  of  Herodota< 
who  wa4  l>om  about  482  A.C.,  the  relij*ion  of  Zoroaster  was  not  completely 
intriMliiced  into  IVr%ia  ;  and  hit  information  was  probably  from  those  who  piv* 
fr«*eti  the  faith  inhich  that  of  Zoroaster  ultimately  «upplantetl. 

t  It  hit  Wen  %lie«n.  that  the  conquest  of  Per«ia,  by  Zohik,  aUodei  to  tke 
pubjection  of  that  empiie  to  the  Aai^yrian  yoke  ;  and  it  is  prebablt  that  botb  tke 
govcrnncat  umI  iclicioa  weft  sobfeitcd  at  Um  Mat 
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A  Persian  author  has  declared,  that  the  religious  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zoroaster  believe  that  the  soul  *  of  that  holy  person 
was  created  by  Ood,  and  hung  upon  that  tree,  ^m  which  all 
that  is  celestial  has  been  produced.  The  word  tree  is  used  me* 
taphorically,  to  signify  the  first  reason  or  knowledge,  of  which 
all  the  fruit  is  good ;  and  when  the  author  says,  the  soul  of 
Zerdosht  was  suspended  from  a  tree,  he  only  means  that  the 
soul  of  the  prophet  was  a  ray  from  the  first  reason ;  and  the  per- 
fection of  Zoroaster  was  considered,  he  adds,  as  a  splendid  light 
from  the  tree  of  knowledge.  ^*  I  have  heardt,"  this  '^.uthor  ob- 
serves, **  the  wise  and  holy  mobud,  Seroosh,  declare,  that  the 
father  of  Zoroaster  had  a  cowt,  which,  after  tasting  some  wi« 
thered  leaves  that  had  fallen  from  a  tree,  never  ate  of  any  other : 
these  leaves  being  her  sole  food,  all  the  milk  she  produced  was 
from  them."  The  father  $  of  Zoroaster  (whose  name  was 
Poorshasp)  was  entirely  supported  by  this  milk  ;  and  to  it,  in 
consequence,  they  refer  the  pregnancy  of  his  mother,  whose 
name  was  Daghda|.  The  apparent  object  of  this  statement  ia 
to  prove  that  Zoroaster  was  born  in  innocence ;  and  that  not  even 
Tegetable  life  was  destroyed  to  g^ve  him  existence^ . 

In  giving  a  short  view  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  which  has 
been  very  fiilly  treated  by  several  European  authors**,  I  shall  pass 

*  This  account  of  his  biKh  is  from  th«  Dabistan,  the  author  of  which  states, 
that  he  follows  the  Sbaheristan,  or  the  Pehlevee  work  of  Ferzana  Baharam,  the 
son  of  Ferhad  Yezdanee. 

f  It  is  not  very  clear,  whether  the  author  of  the  Dabiirtan  speaks  here  in  bis 
own  person,  or  of  the  Pehlevee  writer  whom  he  quotes :  but  probably  the  latter. 

I  Another  account  says,  this  cow  ate  the  soul  of  Zoroaster  as  it  hung  to  the 
tret,  and  that  it  passed,  through  her  milk,  to  the  father  of  that  prophet — Per- 
tkmMSS. 

§  The  Parsees  carry  the  genealogy  of  Zerdosht  to  Manucheher.  I  read  this 
account  of  the  birth  of  their  prophet  to  Moollah  Firoze,  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  their  priests :  he  said  it  was  exactly  what  they  believed. 

II  This  word  in  Sanscrit  signifies  milk. 

H  When  he  was  bom  he  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  (like  the  prince  of  ne- 
oromancers.  Merlin,)  and  such  a  light  shone  from  his  body,  as  illuminated  the 
whole  room.  This  ancient  tradition  about  Zoroaster,  which  we  meet  with  io 
Persian  works,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

^*  Anquetil  du  Perron  has  translated  the  Zend-a-vesta^  which  is  certaioly  the 
most  authentic  source  of  i^fonnation  on  this  sabject 
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over  the  dreams  of  Daghdat  which  foretold  the  greatness  of  iZo- 
roaster,  while  yet  in  the  wumb ;  as  well  as  the  journey  uf  the 
prophet  to  heaven,  where  he  received,  from  Ilormuzd,  the  holy 
volume  of  the  Zend-a-vesta,  and  the  sacTed  fire  ;  and  his  visit  to 
hell,  where  he  lH.*ht'ld  Ahrinian,  or  the  evil  >jiiiit,  release  a  man 
in  whom  he  perceived  some  good,  and  tlireaten  SaUn,  in  his  own 
regions,  with  shame  and  ignominy :  nor  sliall  1  dwell  upon  his 
retirement  to  the  mountain  of  Elboorz*,  and  his  solitary  devotion 
in  a  deep  cave,  adorned  by  mystical  figures  of  the  elements,  the 
seasons,  and  the  celestial  bodies :  nor  upon  the  various  miracles 
which  he  performed  to  establish  the  trutli  of  his  religion — the 
principal  of  which  were,  holding  the  sacred  fire  on  his  hand ; 
allowing  boiling  metal  to  )>e  poured  on  his  body;  and  restoring 
to  health,  and  his  natural  shape,  the  favourite  liorseof  Gu.shtasp, 
whose  legs  were  contracted  and  drawn  up  into  his  belly.  It  will 
be  sullicient  to  notice,  in  a  general  manner,  the  leading  doctrines 
which  he  pro|mgated,  the  usages  he  prescribed,  and  the  essential 
points  in  which  lie  reformed  and  altered  the  ancient  worship  of 
his  c*ountry.  God,  he  taught,  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  was 
like  infinity  of  time  and  s{iace.  There  were,  he  averred,  twO 
principles  in  the  universe — good  and  e^il :  the  one  was  tenned 
Uonnuzd,  the  presiding  agent  of  all  good ;  tlie  other,  Ahriman, 
the  lord  of  evil.  Each  of  these  had  the  power  of  creation,  but 
that  po^i'er  was  exercised  with  op|)Osite  designs ;  and  it  was  from 
their  united  action,  that  an  admixture  of  good  and  evil  was  found 
ill  every  created  tiling.  The  angels  of  Homiuzd,  or  the  good 
principle,  soui^ht  to  preserve  the  elementn,  the  seasons,  and  the 
human  race,  which  the  infernal  agents  of  Ahriman  desired  to 
destroy:  but  the  source  of  good  alone,  the  great  Ilormuzd,  was 
eternal,  and  must,  therefore,  ultimately  prevail.  Light  was  the 
type  of  the  good,  darkness  of  tlie  evil  spirit ;  and  God  had  said 
to  Zoroaster,  ^*  My  light  is  concealed  under  all  that  nhines.*' 
Hence,  the  disciple  of  tliat  prophet,  when  he  performs  his  de- 
votions in  a  temple,  tunm  towanls  the  sacred  fire  that  burns  upon 
its  altar ;  ami  when  in  the  open  air,  towards  the  smi,  as  the 

*  lilt  rrtircmeni  b  Doiiccd  by  Pli«y,  «bo  My«,  Zi»ro«ster  ts  reported  lo  ba^e 
lit td  tweoty  y^r%  in  tiM  dtttfts. 
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noblest  of  all  lights,  and  that  by  which  God  sheds  his  divine  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  earth,  and  perpetuates  the  works  of  his 
creation.  Zoroaster  declared  to  his  followers,  that  the  g^rdian 
angels  of  animals  and  of  the  elements  had  addressed  him  as 
follows :  — 

**  Guard  my  herds  and  flocks,"  said  the  hdy  Bahman,  ^*  O 
man  of  God!  These  I  received  from  the  Almighty:  these  I 
commit  to  you.  Let  not  the  young  be  slain,  nor  those  that  are 
still  useful." 

*^  Servant  of  the  Most  High  !  "  exclaimed  the  dazzling  Ardi-> 
behesht,  **  speak  to  the  royal  Gushtasp  from  me :  say  that  unto 
thee  I  have  confided  all  fires.  Ordain  the  mobuds,  the  dustoors, 
and  herboods^,  to  preserve  them,  and  neither  to  extinguish  them 
in  the  water,  nor  in  the  earth:  bid  them  erect,  inievery  city,  a 
temple  of  fire,  and  celebrate,  in  honour  of  that  element,  the 
feasts  ordained  by  law.  The  brilliancy  of  fire  is  from  God  ;  and 
what  is  more  beautiful  than  that  element  ?  It  requires  only  wood 
and  odours.  Let  the  young  and  the  old  give  these,  and  their 
prayers  shall  be  heard.  I  give  it  over  to  thee  as  I  received  it 
from  God.  Those  who  do  not  fulfil  my  words,  shall  go  to  the 
infernal  regions." 

Shaherawar  next  spoke:  '*  Oh  thou  pure  man!"  said  this 
angel,  **  when  thou  art  upon  the  earth,  tell  all  men  my  words : 
hid  those  who  carry  the  lance,  the  sword,  the  dagger,  and  the 
mace  clean  them  each  year,  that  the  sight  of  them  may  put  to 
flight  those  that  cherish  bad  desig^.  Bid  them  never  place  con- 
fidence in  wicked  men,  nor  in  their  enemies." 

Espendermad  exclaimed:  **  Thou  who  shalt  be  as  a  blessing 
unto  mankind,  preserve  the  earth  from  blood,  uncleanliness,  and 
from  carcasses :  carry  such  where  the  earth  is  not  cultivated,  and 
where  neither  man  nor  water  passeth.  Fruits  in  abundance  shall 
reward  labour ;  and  the  best  king  is  he  who  rendereth  the  earth 
most  fertile.    Say  this  unto  men  from  me." 

The  angel  Khourdad  said :  "  I  confide  to  thee,  O  Zoroaster  f 
the  water  that  flows,  that  which  is  stagnant,  the  water  of  rivers, 
that  which  comes  from  afar,  and  from  the  mountains,  the  water 

*  Names  of  different  orders  of  priests. 
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from  nun  and  from  springy :  instruct  men  that  it  is  water  which 
giyes  strength  to  all  living  things  ;  it  makes  all  verdant.  Let  it 
not  be  polluted  with  any  thing  dead  or  impure,  that  your  victuals, 
boiled  in  pure  water,  may  be  healthy.  Execute  thus  the  words 
of  God." 

After  Khourdad  had  finished,  Amerdad  said :  **  O  Zoroaster ! 
bid  men  not  destroy,  nor  pull,  except  in  season,  the  plants  and 
the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  for  these  were  meant  as  a  support  and 
blessing  to  man,  and  unto  animals.** 

Zoroaster  was  also  instructed  to  establish,  in  every  pUure,  a 
priest  who  should  read  the  sacred  vdume,  or  the  Avesta ;  and 
these  were  ordained  to  preserve  pure  the  four  elements  of  which 
man  is  formed  ;  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water*. 

These  were  the  leading  principles  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 
The  general  maxims  taught  in  his  great  work,  the  Zend-a-vesta, 
were  moral  and  excellent,  and  well  calculated  to  promote  in* 
dustry  and  virtue.  That  the  principal  tenets  of  his  faith  were 
pure  and  sublime,  and  that  hu  religrion  inculcated  the  worship  of 
one  immortal  and  beneficent  Creator,  is  as  true  as  the  accusations 
that  ho  artfully  adapted  his  creed  to  the  prejudices  of  his  coun* 
trymeii,  and  that,  whatever  may  have  been  his  intention,  his 
introduction  of  flame  from  an  earthly  substance,  as  the  symbol 
of  God,  opened  a  wide  door  for  superstition.  There  can  be  no 
doul)t  that  the  devotion  intended  for  the  Deity  by  Zoroaster  has 
been  given  to  the  smbol  by  many  of  his  followers,  who  have 
merited  the  reproachful  name  of  iii*orshippers  of  fire. 

Though  the  Persians,  before  Zoroaster,  reverenced  fire  as  one 
of  the  elements,  we  have  no  reason  to  belie\'e  that  they  pre- 
sencd  it  in  templest,  or  addressed  their  de\'otions  to  it.     The 

t  The  Mleoc«  of  Herodotot  At  to  the  freat  revolutioo  which  had  t«ktii  pUc« 
i«  iht  r«lifioii  of  Pertta,  (a  thort  period  bcfurc  hit  own  time,)  appean  to  prora 
t)iat  the  proipre%«  of  the  chaofe  was  »low.  Rut,  on  lookiof  clo«ely  at  th€  paa* 
Mge  in  Herodotut,  we  alto  dt^otcr,  thai  he  write*  of  the  pa»t  more  thaa  lb« 
actual  ^tate  of  the  religion  of  Persia,  lie  obtcne*.  it  it  true,  that  **  be  tpeakt 
**  from  Mtt  «v*ii  kmowieil^e,  when  he  «tate%  that  the  Pertiant  hare  neither  ali^ 
*'  tue«,  templet,  nor  altars**  ftc.  But  after  a««rrtinf ,  in  the  tame  po4iti««  maa« 
ner,  and  in  the  pre^ient  tenae,  that  **  They  adore  the  tun,  mooa,  earth,  fire, 
*'  waUr,  and  the  wtnda  ;**  he  adda,  **  Now  ibeac  art  tbs  oolj  dcilitt  Ihoy  tacrt- 
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introducdon  of  this  usage  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  greatest 
changes  which  he  made  in  their  religion.  In  directing  his  dis- 
ciples  to  turn  to  the  sun,  when  they  offered  up  their  prayers,  he 
accorded  with  the  national  belief,  which  was  also  flattered  by 
his  great  veneration  for  the  elements.  But  his  obedience  to  the 
angel  Espendermad,  who  bade  him  not  soil  the  earth  with  car- 
casses, led  him  to  change  some  part  of  the  usages  of  the  ancient 
Persians  in  respect  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead.  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, the  Persians  used  to  inter  their  dead  * ;  but  the  corpse  was 
not  buried  till  the  flesh  had  been  eaten  by  dogs  and  birds.  The 
followers  of  Zoroaster  expose  their  dead  on  the  topsof  cemeteries, 
built  '*  where  neither  man  nor  water  passeth ;"  and  when  the  flesh 
is  eaten  off  by  birds,  pr  wasted  by  exposure,  the  bones,  instead  of 
being  separately  interred,  as  formerly,  are  thrown  into  a  great 
cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  common  sepulchre. 

"  fice  to  from  the  first  In  after  times,  from  the  examples  of  the  Assyrians  and 
*'  Arabians,  they  added  Urania  to  the  number.'*  This  passage  appears  to  me  to 
rtfer  more  to  antecedent  usage,  than  to  the  exact  period  at  which  Herodotui 
wrote.  It  certainty  proves,  that,  immediately  before  the  time  of  Zoroaster,  the 
Persians  worshipped  the  host  of  heaven,  but  not  their  images :  consequently,  the 
account  of  these  idols  given  in  the  Dabistan  must  either  be  false  altogether^  or 
refer  to  a  period  much  more  remote. 

*  Many  vases  full  of  human  bones  have  been  recently  discovered.  Several 
were  dug  out  of  a  mound  near  Abusheher  when  I  was  residing  there ;  and  I  was 
told  that  vases  of  the  same  kind  were  found  in  different  parts  of  Persia.  Those 
which  I  saw  were  of  a  size  that  could  not  have  contained  the  body  of  a  full- 
grown  person ;  but,  as  the  skeletons  were  complete,  the  flesh  had  evidently 
either  been  cut  or  eaten  off:  and  this  usage  seems  illustrated  by  the  following 
remarkable  passage  in  Herodotus : — 

"  Another  custom,  which  regards  their  dead,  is  said  to  be  observed  in  secret, 
but  not  openly ;  namely,  that  the  corpse  of  no  Persian  is  buried,  before  the 
fiesh  has  been  torn  off  by  a  bird  or  a  dog.  The  magi,  indeed,  I  know  for  cer- 
tain, do  so :  for  they  do  it  openly.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Persians  cover  their 
corpses  with  wax,  and  then  inter  them." 

Though  Herodotus  here  says  that  the  dead  body  before  interment  wts 
wrapped  in  wax,  it  is  probable  that  this  was  only  the  usage  of  the  rich.  The 
lower  orders,  to  avoid  expense,  would  naturally  substitute  clay ;  and  earthen  ves* 
sels  for  such  purposes  would  be  manufactured.  The  vases  that  have  been  dis- 
covered can  evidently  never  have  contained  more  than  the  bones  x  so  that  the 
flesh  must  either  have  been  consumed  by  dogs  or  birds  in  the  manner  described, 
or  been  allowed  to  waste  away  previous  to  interment.  See  Mr*  Erskioe's  dis* 
sertation  on  these  urns  in  the  BombiyTransaotions,  i.  p.  190. 
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Zorotsler,  we  are  told,  was  e  grreat  astrologer ;  and,  from  hil 
knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  could  calculate  nativities  and 
foretell  events :  this  knowledge  has  descended  to  the  priesthood 
of  his  followers ;  but  it  would  fill  a  volume  to  describe  every  stone 
of  the  structure  he  reared.  He  had  presiding  angels  over  each 
month,  and  over  every  day :  the  names  and  duties  of  these,  and 
of  a  host  of  genii,  are  detailed  in  his  works.  The  religion  he  in* 
trodu(*ed  was  disturbed,  after  his  death,  by  a  thousand  schisms. 
Those  of  Mani  and  of  Mazdak  have  been  noticed.  The  last 
great  reform,  or  rather  re-establishment  of  the  original  orthodox 
doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Ardisheer 
Babigan,  the  founder  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty ;  and  the  rites 
ordained  by  Uie  chief  mobuds  *  under  his  reign,  are  still  observed 
by  the  fioUowers  of  this  religion. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  authorities  on  whkh  the 
history  of  ancient  Persia  is  founded.  They  are  of  two  kinds, 
Grvek  and  native  Persian,  each  of  them  labouring  under  peculiar 
disabilities.  The  Greek  writers  lived  near  the  time  of  the  events 
they  record;  but  their  national  prejudices, and  their  ignorance  of 
the  Persian  language,  spirit,  and  manners,  disqualify  them  for 
Wing  very  competent  witnesses  ;  while  the  earliest  of  the  native 
histDrians  belongs  to  a  period  much  later  than  the  conquest  of 
his  country  by  the  Arabians,  when  the  voice  of  tradition  had 
grown  faint,  and  when  authentic  documents  of  ancient  times  w^e 
rare  and  scanty. 

The  folk) went  of  Mahomed  were  so  irritated  by  the  obstinacy 
of  the  PersianH  in  defending  their  independence  and  their  religion, 
that  they  were  diligent  in  destro\'ing  everythii^  which  coukl  keep 
alive  a  spirit  they  had  found  it  so  difficult  to  subdue :  cities  were 
razed  ;  temples  were  burnt ;  the  holy  priests  who  officiated  in 
them  were  slaughtered  ;  and  the  books  containing  whatever  they 
knew,  whether  of  science  or  of  their  own  history  and  rsUgioii, 
were  devoted,  with  their  possessors,  to  destruction.  The  laoa* 
tical  Arabian  of  this  era  knew,  and  wished  to  know,  no  book 
but  the  Koran:  for,  if  it  contained  only  what  was  in  the  Koran, 

•  llobml  appesn  to  be  tht  aacttttl  Per«Ua  nftflM  vt  •  priett.  Daitoor,  wluch 
U  aow  acoaupontr  ■ppsltiii— » bsn4— Uy  <sti»sd  fcsi tlw  Aisbis. 
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it  was  useless ;  if  it  contained  anything  different,  it  was  wrong  ; 
BO  that  there  could  be  no  hann,  and  might  be  much  good,  in 
destroying  it.  The  Persian  priests,  the  niujoos*  or  mag^,  were  all 
considered  as  sorcerers,  and  their  writings  as  the  implements  of 
their  wicked  arts.  For  evidence  of  this  feeling,  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  popular  tales  of  Arabia,  where  every  act  of  wicked- 
ness or  witchcraft  is  the  deed  of  a  Guebre  or  Gaur  t ;  that  word, 
which  ^originally  meant  no  more  than  a  follower  of  Zoroaster, 
has  become  synonymous  with  the  reproachful  epithet  of  infidel 
throughout  the  Mahomedan  world. 

The  literature  of  Persia  had  already  had  no  slight  difficulties 
to  contend  with.  When  we  consider  the  fate  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  manuscripts,  multiplied  and  accumulated  as  they  were, 
we  may  learn  to  estimate  how  little  was  likely  to  be  preserved 
in  a  country  where  hardly  an3rthing  had  been  done  to  perpetuate 
books,  and  such  violent  measures  were  taken  to  destroy  them. 
From  their  conquest  by  Alexander  until  the  elevation  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  for  above  five  centuries,  the  Persians  were  a  subjected, 
if  not  an  oppressed,  race.  And  in  Asia,  the  intellectual  glory  of 
a  nation  is  connected  with  its  political  glory,  even  more  inti- 
mately than  in  Eurq:)e.  A  people  who  may  not  handle  the 
sword,  will  rarely  distinguish  themselves  with  the  pen.  But 
they  who  increase  not  what  they  have,  always  lose  it.  During 
those  five  centuries,  the  main  part  of  whatever  there  may  have 
been  of  profane  literature  in  the  great  age  of  the  first  Persian 
empire,  must  have  perished.  Even  the  sacred  writings  of  Zo- 
roaster are  saia  to  have  been  lost ;  so  that  on  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy  only  fragments  of  them  could  be  collected  by 
Ardeshir  from  the  recitation  of  the  priests ;  which  collection  is 
conceived  to  be  the  origfin  of  the  Zendavesta  in  its  present  form. 
Under  Khoosroo,  Noosheervan,  and  Khoosroo  Purveez,  literature 
and  all  the  arts  were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  ''  But  when  the 
Islamites  conquered  Persia,    (says  Ibni  Chaledun,)    and    had 

*  The  Persian  word  mugh  now  means  an  infidel  priest ;  it  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  Guebres,  but  sometimes  to  Christians.  In  poetry,  it  now  and  then* 
signifies  a  tavern-keeper ;  this,  however,  is  only  a  derivative  meaning. 

t  Gaur  b  an  abbreviation  of  Guebre,  as  Moalis  of  MoghuL 
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found  many  books,  Saad-ben-Wakas  wrote  to  Omar,  request- 
ing^ permission  to  preserve  them,  and  have  them  translated 
for  the  use  of  the  Faithful ;  Omar,  however,  commanded  him 
to  throw  them  into  the  water  or  fire.  Thus  perished  all  the 
knowledf^re  of  Persia  *." 

Yet  this  ruin  cannot  have  been  quite  complete.  The  effect  of 
persecution  has  always  been  to  stren^^then  the  feelings  which  it 
is  unable  to  crush.  The  Guebres,  who  fled  to  preserve  their  re* 
ligion  and  its  form  of  worship,  must  also  have  been  careful  to 
presence  its  sacred  books ;  and  it  seems  now  to  be  sufficiently 
established  that  the  Zendavesta,  brought  to  Europe  by  Anque« 
til,  belongs  at  latest  to  the  time  of  the  Sassanidae.  The  poem 
of  Womik  and  Afra,  a  composition  of  the  age  of  Noosheerwan, 
existed  so  late  as  under  the  Abbassid  Kaliphs :  it  was  carried  to 
their  governor  of  Khorassan,  the  Emir  Abdullah  ben  Taliir,  who 
said,  **  We  read  the  Koran,  and  nothing  but  the  Koran  and  the 
tradition  of  the  Prophet :  this  book  is  a  work  of  the  Magi,  and 
therefore  an  abomination.  Throw  it  into  the  water  f .*'  It  would 
be  more  important  fur  our  present  purpose,  could  we  ascertain  the 
fate  of  those  ancient  natkmal  records,  those  *^  books  of  the  chroni* 
cles  of  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia,"  which  are  several  times  re- 
ferred to  in  the  book  of  Esther,  which  are  alluded  to  by  Herodo* 
tus  (viii.  86.)  and  ThucydiAles  (i.  129),  which  Ctesias  afiirma 
that  he  made  use  of,  informing  us  that  the  Persians,  according 
to  an  anrient  law,  had  their  deeds  recorded  on  bkins,  and  con« 
ceming  the  nature  of  which,  the  long  extract  in  the  book  of 
Esdras  t  nuiy  enable  us  to  form  some  notion.  The  practice  of 
keeping  such  records,  we  know,  was  retained  under  the  second 
IVrsian  empire.  Agathias,  the  historian  of  Jufttinian,  tells  ua 
that  the  Roman  ambai>sador,  Sergius,  examined  them  fur  him, 
and  tfmt  his  account  of  Persia  is  derived  chiefly  from  them§. 
That  account,  indeed,  goes  no  further  back  than  the  re-esta* 
blislunent  of  Persian  independence  by  Artaxerxes ;  but  this  will 

•  lUnimer,  Kmcyr/opetitcm/  ilne  of  Ikr  Surmrrt  uf  the  Ea*i^  p.  9!^ I.  Se« 
al«o  the  very  Irirnrd  and  intcrrMinj^  I)i«»ert%lioa  on  tht  S«rre<l  Buokt  aod  ReU> 
g\on  of  ihe  Pirve*  in  thr  nunibay  Tr»n«arlion«,  vol  ii.  pp.3<l3 — 311. 

t  Ibminrr't  llUtoiy  of  INfrviaa  Literature,  p.  3^. 

I  I.e.  %i.  ♦  LiU  i». p,  134. 
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not  pra7e  that  the  chronicles  of  earlier  times  were  all  lost.  A 
statesman,  a  courtier,  and  a  philosopher  after  the  fashion  of  the 
age  of  Justinian,  was  not  likely  to  concern  himself  much  about 
the  deeds  of  men  whom  he  would  have  looked  down  upon  as 
ignorant  barbarians.  Besides,  Moses  of  Chorene,  the  Armenian 
chronicler  of  the  fifth  century,  relates  that,  when  Valarsaces  was 
set  over  Armenia  by  his  brother  Arsaces,  the  founder  of  the 
Parthian  dynasty,  he  sent  a  learned  man  to  Nineveh  to  examine 
the  royal  library,  for  whatever  information  he  might  discover 
about  Armenia ;  and  that  this  envoy  found  a  volume,  translated 
by  order  of  Alexander,  from  the  Chaldaic  tongue  into  the  Oreek^ 
containing  a  true  and  genuine  history  from  the  earliest  times*. 
Other  accoimts  speak  of  other  translations  from  ancient  Persian 
and  Chaldaic  works,  executed  by  order  of  Alexander,  or  of  his 
successors ;  and  hence,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  some  to« 
lerably  accurate  narratives  of  the  most  memorable  events  in 
ancient  Persian  story  should  not  have  survived  till  the  time  of 
the  Sassanidae ;  when  they  will  have  formed  the  basis  of  the 
various  Shahnamehs,  especially  of  the  Bastannameh,  or  national 
history,  compiled  under  the  reign  of  Yezdijird,  which  were  sub- 
sequently translated  from  PehTevee  into  Persian,  under  the  Sa« 
manee  princes  of  Khorassant.  This  Bastannameh,  according 
to  all  accounts,  is  the  book  of  which  Firdousee  speaks  in  the 
introduction  to  his  poem.  Masoudi,  an  Arabian  writer,  who  lived 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hijra,  besides 
quoting  an  ancient  Cahnameh  or  Shahnameh^  mentions  having 
seen  a  history  of  the  Persian  kings,  compiled  in  the  year  118 
of  the  Hijra,  from  the  original  documents  preserved  in  the  trea- 
sury  of  Istakhar  {.  In  short,  there  is  no  complete  break  of  con- 
tinuity: the  historical  traditions  of  the  ancient  Persians  were 
transmitted  from  age  to  age,  with  some  changes  of  form,  indeed, 
but  still  substantially  the  same,  until  they  were  at  length  per- 
manently fixed  by  the  genius  of  Firdousee. 

The  first  attempt  of  any  importance  to  rescue  the  r^nnant  of 

♦  Lib.  I.  cap.  vii.  viii. 

t  Hammer* s  History  of  Persian  Utertture,  pp.  6 — 36. 

I  Notices  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibl.  Imp^r.  TiiL  165. 
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Persian  literature  from  tba  ruin  to  which  the  Mahomedans  had 
consigned  it,  is  ascribed  to  the  Samanee  princes,  who,  in  the 
third  century  of  the  Uijra,  established  a  kind  of  independent 
authority  in  Khorassan.  Authors  differ  about  the  pnnce  who 
first  engaged  in  this  honourable  undertaking.  D*Ohsson  tayt, 
it  was  begun  by  the  first,  and  completed  by  the  second  Munsoor. 
But  Hammer  has  shewn  that  he  was  misled  by  the  similarity  of 
names,  that  fruitful  source  of  error  in  all  oriental  inquiries*. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  the  minute  details  of  cri* 
ticism  :  but  the  passage  from  Masoudi  just  referred  to,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  proye  that  no  very  long  period  can  have  elapsed 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire,  before  the  fragments 
of  its  ancient  records  were  gathered  together,  and  translated,  not 
only  into  Persian ,  liut  into  Arabic.  The  poet  Dukiki  was  em- 
plcfved  to  versify  them,  by  one  of  the  Samanee  princes,  whO| 
according  to  Tahir  Mahomed  and  the  preface  of  the  Persian 
editor  to  the  Shahnameh,  was  the  first  of  that  family.  The 
way  in  which  Firdousee  K|)eaks  of  Dukiki  might,  indeed,  lead  ona 
to  sufrpoHe  that  they  had  been  contemporaries  ;  but  the  passage 
is  not  decisiive,  and  the  greater  number  of  authorities  place  him 
much  earlier.  Be  this  as  it  may,  liis  task  was  soon  interrupted  { 
after  he  hail  compo^  about  a  thousand  couplets,  he  was  assas* 
sinuted  bv  one  of  his  slaves.  In  after  times,  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Hijra,  the  celebrated  Mahmood  of 
Ghizni,  when  he  was  re-establishing  the  independence  and  the 
empire  of  Persia,  wisely  felt  the  advantage  of  teaching  his  sub- 
jects to  c<»ntcmplate  those  j>eriods  when  their  ancestors  were 
wont  to  be  the  masters  of  Ahia,  and  rept*atedly  urged  his  court 
))oets  An^ari  and  E«t«edi  to  accomplish  what  Dukiki  had  begun: 
they  declined  it,  as  being  unequal  to  so  lioundless  an  under* 
takinir.  Thus,  fortunately  for  his  country,  the  great  achievement 
Was  n*sen*ed  ft>r  Firdousee,  who,  in  his  Shanhameh,  or  Book 
c  f  Kiii(;s,  has  handed  down  to  us  all  that  the  Persians  know  of 
their  ant  lent  history,  from  Kaicmiurs,  their  first  legendary  king, 
to  the  downfall  of  the  second  empire  under  Yezdijird ;  and  the 

*  fn  hi«  vrry  learned  and  elaborate  rertev  of  the  prot«  trantUtios  of  the 
Shshsaaeh,  by  0«tfrsf,    f Wpnm  YmHmk  ^  JUltrmtmf,  is.  7fr— 77. 
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poem  in  which  all  these  events  are  recorded,  is  deservedljr  the 
pride  and  the  delight  of  the  East. 

Of  the  documents  on  which  the  Shahnaroeh  was  founded,  na 
trace  has  hitherto  been  discovered.  The  original  Pehlevee  re* 
cords,  and  the  Persian  translations  from  them,  appear  to  have 
perished  together :  if  the  Bastannameh  be  still  in  existence,  it 
has  contrived  to  elude  every  research :  could  it  be  brought  to 
light,  it  might  furnish  us  with  a  useful  clue  to  guide  our  steps 
through  the  dark  labyrinth  of  eastern  story,  and  might  help  us 
to  extricate  the  substantial  matter  of  fact  from  the  poetical  dra* 
pery  in  which  it  is  enveloped.  At  all  events,  we  should  distin* 
g^ish  the  additions  of  Firdousee's  imagination  from  the  national 
traditions  which  he  received ;  though,  perhaps,  those  who  have 
examined  the  account  of  earlier  ages,  which  Moses  of  Chorene 
drew  from  somewhat  similar  sources,  will  not  be  disposed  very 
highly  to  estimate  any  Asiatic  historian  writing  under  the  same 
circumstances.  Still  the  loss  is  to  be  r^retted ;  nor  is  there 
much  hope  of  its  being  remedied.  Mr.  Lumsden,  who  has  edited 
a  part  of  the  Shahnameh,  has  fiuied  to  meet  with  any  account 
of  the  Bastannameh  since  the  time  of  Firdousee,  except  the  le* 
gendary,  and  not  very  probable  story  of  its  preservation  in  the 
pre£Eice  to  the  Persian  edition,  published  about  four  centuries 
after,  which  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the  writer  ever  saw  the 
work  he  speaks  of.  When  the  purpose  for  which  the  coUectioii 
was  made  had  been  so  completely  answered,  and  the  Shahnameh 
had  become,  as  it  soon  became,  the  standard  volume  of  the 
nation,  the  materials  out  of  which  it  was  formed  naturally  lost 
their  value,  except  in  the  eye  of  a  critical  scholar ;  and  there 
are  few  such  in  Asia.  It  is  also  probable,  that  the  manuscripts, 
if  preserved  at  all,  were  deposited  in  the  royal  archives  at 
Ghizni ;  for  few  persons,  except  princes,  had  any  libraries  in 
Asia ;  and  if  this  was  so,  they  must  have  perished  in  the  ter« 
rible  destruction  which  fell  on  that  proud  capital,  when  it  was 
sacked  and  burnt  by  the  Affghans  of  Gour. 

The  original  records,  it  has  been  remarked  already,  were  in 
Pehlevee,  and  to  such  Pehlevee  records  Firdousee  expressly  refers. 
It  is  then  of  considerable  importance,  as  substantiating  this  xe- 
ference,  that  the  Shahnameh  contains  so  many  Pehlevee  virords 
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at  to  be  uiuntelligible  to  a  modem  Persian  without  a  glossary ; 
while  the  poet  studiously  rejectji  Arabic  words  and  phrases,  which 
bad  been  generally  adopted  long  before.  Indeed,  he  boasts  of 
having  excluded  them  from  his  work ;  and  a  man  who,  in  this 
respect,  was  animated  by  a  spirit  so  rightly  national,  ^ill,  pro- 
bably, have  been  led  by  the  same  spirit  to  adhere  with  a  like 
fidelity  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  his  country. 

The  Greeks  take  no  notke  of  the  Paishdadian  dynasty ;  hence 
Firdousee*s  account  of  thenus  particularly  desening  of  attention. 
In  what  he  says  of  Kaiomurs,  we  can  do  no  more  than  discern 
the  traces  of  a  legend,  concerning  the  manner  in  whkh  mankind 
has  been  reclaimed  from  a  savage  state,  and  taught  the  ekmeuts 
of  civilisation.  Hooshung  was  a  religious  re&jrmer,  represented 
by  Firdousee,  as  the  introducer  of  the  ti'orship  of  fire.  His  son, 
Tahamurs,  was  engaged  in  constant  wars  with  the  deeves,  or 
magicians ;  the  name  g^ven  by  the  poet  to  all  the  enemies  of  this 
dynasty.  A  moderate  period  is  assigned  to  the  reign  of  these  tliree 
kings ;  Firdousee  making  it  only  a  hundred  and  ten  years,  from 
the  accession  of  Kaiomurs  to  that  of  the  nephew  and  successor 
of  Tahamurs,  the  celebrated  Jemsheed. 

The  reign  of  this  monarch,  according  to  Firdousee,  lasted 
•even  hundred  years*.  Other  writers  give  a  different  statement : 
but  all  that  is  related  of  Jemshc-ed  is  evidently  fabulous.  It  is 
the  legend  of  a  period  in  which  considerable  changes  took  place 
in  the  state  of  society.  First  we  are  tokl,  that  he  di\ided  hia 
subjects  t  into  lour  classes,  and  allotted  to  each  a  separate 
and  fixed  station  in  life;  which  seems  to  imply,  that  the 
condition  of  the  ancient  Persians  was  Uke  that  of  the  modern 
Hindus,  and  that  the  extraordinary  institution  of  caste,  which 
now  exists  in  India,  was  once  known  in  Pernia.  This  theory 
might  be  supported  by  many  arguments;  but  there  are  some 

^  SooM  author!  reduce  the  rtlgn  of  Jemsheed  to  a  humlreJ  and  fifty  yean. 
I>'C)h««on  (oo  inhat  aathority  I  know  not)  termt  it  three  hundred  and  fifty.  I 
fix  It  at  ««ven  hundred,  from  the  afreeaient  of  f  >ur  copies  of  1\ub  Shahoameh  ; 
and  thi«  agree*  with  the  Calcutta  printed  edition,  which  is  cullated  from  a  preat 
numWr  of  cupie*. 

f  The  first  diTisioa  of  men  into  cU«set  is  a<crihed  to  Jrm^hccd,  hy  all  Ma- 
bowedaa  authofi  tscepl  MoMa  Fmi,  who  ralen  it  lo  If mhabjd. 

Vok  I.  2  I. 
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against  it,  which  appear  very  forcible.  Neither  Greek  •  nor  Per- 
sian hifitorians  state  any  one  fact,  in  the  ancient  history  of  Per- 
sia, which  proves  the  existence  of  caste,  as  we  understand  that 
term  in  its  application  to  the  Hindus.  We  meet  with  no  more 
than  the  names  of  the  classes  into  which  Jemsheed  divided  the 
Persians ;  and  Firdousee,  who  is  minute  in  his  description  both  of 
the  country  and  of  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  after  having 
once  mentioned  the  division  of  the  people  into  classes,  never 
again  recurs  to  the  subject.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  write  the  history  of  a  Hindu  nation,  without  many 
passages  that  would  imply  the  existence  of  this  extraordinary 
institution.  Some  Mahomedan  authors,  it  is  true,  go  further 
than  Firdousee  t  in  their  account  of  these  classes,  and  say  that 
Jemsheed  directed  that  all  persons  should  confine  themselves  to 
their  own  occupation.    But  this  general  assertion  cannot,  without 

*  Strebo,  speaking  of  Iberia,  informs  us,  that  '^  foar  kinds  or  classes  of 
people  inhabited  that  country.  From  what  they  consider  the  first  class,  they 
appoint  their  kings,  according  to  nearnests  of  kbdred  and  seniority ;  tliese  ad* 
minister  justice,  and  head  their  armies.  The  second  is  of  priests,  who  take 
charge  of  their  political  rights,  with  respect  to  tlieir  neighboiirs  :  the  third,  of 
soldiers  and  husbandmen  :  the  fourth,  of  the  people  in  general,  who  are  slaves 
of  the  king,  and  perform  every  menial  office."  But  it  is  obvious  that  these  di»> 
tinctions,  which  prevail  in  Circassia  at  the  present  day,  are  merely  feudal,  like 
the  western  divisions  of  nobles,  clergy,  free  peasants,  and  bondmen. 

t  In  almost  every  copy  of  Firdousee  that  I  have  consulted,  the  names  of 
the  classes  into  which  Jemsheed  divided  his  subjects  are  diffenmtly  written. 
The  following  literal  translation  of  his  account  of  these  classes  is  from  th«  Ci^ 
cutta  edition. 

"  One  class  was  called  Kanoozean  ; 
They  were  acquainted  with  holy  worship. 
He  separated  this  class  from  the  others  ; 
Made  a  mountain  their  place  of  devotion  : 
Know,  that  religion  was  their  occupation  ; 
Reading  before  the  splendour  of  the  Almighty. 

Another  rank  was  placed  on  the  opposite  hand ; 
They  were  called  the  Nesarean. 
Wherever  lion-hearted  men  were  waging  war. 
These  were  the  brilliant  army  of  the  kingdom. 
From  them  the  imperial  throne  had  its  stability ; 
And  from  them  the  name  of  yalour  is  perpetiuled* 

Koowy 
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other  eridence,  be  Admitted  as  a  proof  of  to  important  a  fut. 
That  the  Persiani,  during  the  period  included  in  the  reigp  of 
Jemaheed,  were  dirided  into  the  four  claases  mentioned  hj  Fir* 

Knom,  tbt  NmoocIm  it  the  Ihlfd  clmti. 

Thcr«  U  DO  plicc  is  which  they  vt  not  pnuted. 

Th«y  tow,  they  labour,  and  they  reap  themttlfef ; 

And  at  their  home  they  hear  no  reproach. 

Not  flubjoct  to  eomnand,  they  wear  their  coartt  ftrmcati  t 

Their  eara  art  never  anailed  with  calnflmy : 

They  enjoy  repoee  from  controul  and  atrifo  t 

Their*!  ia  health  of  body,  and  the  health  of  the  earth  ii  from  thma. 

Tell  me,  thou  that  art  intelligent,  who  uttered  this  aayiofi 

*  Indolence  raakei  a  Uate  of  the  free.' 

The  fourth  are  called  Anokhutheet 
They  ply  the  handicraft  arts  ttubbomly : 
Whererer  there  if  work,  they  are  alwajra  aetire  t 
Tlieir  mind  b  ftied  on  ita  accompUahmeBt** 

The  diTisioo  made  by  Jemtheed  it  recorded  in  the  Binidad,  a  P^hlevee  work, 
and  Moollah  Piroze  five«  the  namea  of  the  four  clawea  at  meotioned  in  that 
work.  AtOriaAn,  the  prietta ;  aretkhtartn,  kinft  and  loMiera  ;  waateijAshaa, 
culiiratorfl ;  hQtokfthAo,  workmen.  Of  th«  meaaiof  of  the  two  flfet  naoMe  I 
cannot  obtain  a  latijfactory  account :  I  am  told  that  they  are  Zend  and  Pamnd. 
But  wm$ier,  in  Pehlevee,  means,  frain,  or  grass ;  and  in  the  aame  lasfuafo  M 
means  food,  and  ioUkMha  endeatour,  striving,  which  sceois  to  explain  the  etj«* 
mok)fy  of  the  two  laat. 

In  the  Burhan  Kttti  the  divisions  are  also  given  ;  and  from  the  gretC  leamtnf 
of  the  author,  and  the  nalnre  of  a  gloaaary  or  dictioeary,  in  which  the  arraag** 
ment  would  help  to  oorrect  a  mistake,  thia  account  merits  reliance.  The  meenfaif 
of  all  the  names  ia  eiplained  under  the  article  Katuxi.  '*  Raioti,'*  the  author 
says  "  means  a  man  of  piety,  an  eccic»iasttc.  It  must  be  remarked,  that 
Jera«hcH  divided  the  race  of  man  into  four  cla.«se«  ;  one  he  called  katuti,  and 
directed  them  to  dwell  in  hills  and  in  caverns,  and  to  employ  themselves  in  the 
worship  of  Almighty  Ood,  and  in  learning  and  knowledge.  The  second  h« 
called  oe«ih,  and  directed  them  to  follow  wnr  as  their  occupatiou.  Another 
he  calle<i  oitoodi,  and  enjoined  them  to  cultivate  and  reap  the  ground.  The 
U5t  he  called  anokhO«hi,  and  ordered  them  to  ply  the  handicraft  arte.'* 

The  author  of  the  Tarikh  Tubree  gives  an  account  of  this  division  of  the  in. 
habilanU  of  Per»is  by  Jem«heed,  into  what  he  terms  /foeroo,  or  cU^aes.  He 
calls  the  fir«t  rHiinous  and  wt««  men  ;  the  second,  military ;  the  third,  tradesmen 
and  artisans;  and  the  fourth,  husbandmen  and  labourers.  He  add«,  that  Jemsheed 
commanded  that  e«ery  man  should  rooCne  him«elf  to  hi*  own  occupation. 
Kbondemir  al«o  states,  that  each  cla«4  was  prohibited  from  engaging  in  the 
occupations  of  the  otheri  and  so  doea  Mirkhavund  Shah. 

s  La 
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dousee,  is  very  probable :  but  this  merely  implies  that  they  were 
reclaimed  from  a  savage  state,  and  separated  into  those  natural 
divisions  of  society  which  were  suited  to  their  more  civilized 
condition.  And,  after  all,  this  is  only  one  among  a  thousand 
improvements  ascribed  to  that  prince  in  the  fabulous  history  of 
his  long  reign.  He  built  cities ;  he  invented  arms ;  he  con- 
structed ships ;  he  turned  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  agri- 
culture ;  he  reformed  the  calendar,  and  taught  men  astronomy ; 
he  was  the  first  that  made  wine,  that  manufactured  silk,  and 
introduced  music ;  to  finish  all,  he  became  so  vain  of  his  per- 
fections, and  so  intoxicated  with  power,  that  he  declared  himself 
a  god,  made  images  of  his  person,  and  denounced  vengeance  on 
all  who  did  not  fall  down  and  worship  them.  This  impiety  not 
only  brought  ruin  upon  himself,  but  upon  his  country,  Persia, 
after  enjoying  a  period  of  unexampled  prosperity*,  was  invaded 
and  conquered  by  Zoh&k,  whose  cruelty  and  oppression  spread 
terror  and  desolation  over  that  kingdom.  May  we  not  conclude 
that  this  is  a  general  account  of  a  people's  history  for  a  certain 
period  ?  It  describes  their  emerging  from  a  savage  state,  in 
which  men  have  few  wants,  and,  consequently,  few  distinctions, 
^ther  in  rank  or  occupation  ;  their  division  into  the  classes  of  a 
more  civilized  community ;  their  becoming  industrious,  rich,  and 
prosperous ;  their  lapsing  into  luxury  and  irreligion,  and  so  fall- 
ing an  easy  prey  to  a  foreign  enemy.  This  seems  a  plain  inter- 
pretation of  the  history  of  Jemsheed.  It  would  be  much  more 
difficult  to  explain  that  of  his  conqueror,  Zoh&k,  if  we  had  no 
other  light  than  that  which  eastern  authors  afford  to  guide  us 
through  this  dark  period  of  their  history.  They  state,  that  Zoh^k 
was  descended  from  Shedadt,  a  prince  of  Syria,  and  that  he 
ruled  Persia  for  about  a  thousand  yearsj.  Of  this  period,  they 
give  us  nothing  except  a  few  fabulous  anecdotes ;  but  there  is 

*  Persian  authors  say,  that  palu  and  death  were  banished  from  the  earth 
during  the  first  five  centuries  of  bia^rf  ign. 

f  This  may  allude  to  the  Ben-bad&d  of  the  Scriptures,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  Syrian  kings;  and  who,  we  are  told,  was  worshipped  by 
the  Syrians.  Sbedad  is  believed  by  oriental  writers  to  have  proclaimed  himself 
a  god. 

{  Zeenut-uUTuarikh. 
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r<^a«on  to  conclude,  from  the  testiinonies  of  western  writers, 
that  ZohAk  was  the  Assyrian  monarch  who  conquered  Persia,  and 
that  his  lonp^  reign  comprises  that  part  of  ancient  history  during 
which  Persia  was  suhject  to  Assyria.  , 

Accordinfz:  to  Herodotus  the  duration  of  tlie  Athenian  power  *  '^  P/y 
in  upper  Asia  was  five  hundred  and  twenty  years  ;  according  to  1 

Ctesius,  and  the  historians  who  follow  him,  one  thousand  three 
hundred  :  if  we  take  a  mean  between  the  two  it  will  not  be  very 
much  at  variance  with  the  round  number  assigned  to  Zohftk ; 
and  the  Persians  admit  that  tlieir  country,  during  the  whole  of 
this  j)eriod,  was  under  foreign  nile.  Some  of  the  finest  struc- 
tures in  Persia  have  been  a^crilied  to  the  Assyrians,  particularly 
to  their  queen,  Semiramis  ;  but  we  must  refrain  from  conjectures 
ct>ncerning  the  works  of  one  whose  existence  is  doubted  by  some 
authors,  and  as  to  the  date  of  whose  reign,  the  most  learned 
chninologeni  are  not  agree<l  ^nthin  fifteen  centuries*. 

It  we  admit  that  the  period  of  ZohSkk's  reign  was  that 
during  which  Persia  was  subject  to  the  Assyrians,  we  mutt 
Mup|)OMc  that  Feridoon  is  the  Arbaces  of  the  Greeks.  This  is 
sn]>ported  by  some  strong  points  of  agreement  between  the 
wenti'm  and  eastern  writers.  Arbaces  the  Mede  was  induced 
l»y  the  contemptible  character  of  Sanianapalus  to  attack  Nineveh, 
which  he  took,  and  overthrew  the  Assyrian  monarchy.     Some 

•  TliC  fnHiiwinu  lalilc  of  the  diflTcrent  datw  a«cribc4  to  ihc  reign  of  .Semtrainit, 
i-*  Kivcn  by  nrymt :  — 

Year*. 

A^fortlinij  l«>  S)iircIIu*,  ^lie  \\\tA  l»ci«»r6  ('hri>l 2177 

l'rta\  iu«  makei  the  term 2060 

lleMcu* U248 

r.-^ehiu^ T 19HI 

Mr.  Jackson 1%4 

Arrh!.;*b«>p  r*her \i\% 

Thiio  liihliii«  Sjnchunulhou  (apud  Kum;}>.  Pnrp.  Ktaoj;.  lib.  i.  p.  31.) 

alw.ut PiOO 

lli-ri»<|.>tu<»  altout , 713 

'•  \Vi  \\  cr.*«ltt,*'  -ayt  Hryant,   "ran  be  |;i*en  to  the  }ii*tor%-  of  t  person,  the 
time  of  %»ho>G  life  caoDvl  be  Mcertaiiied  >»ithiu  1535  years  .''' 
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Persian  authors  say  that  Feridoon  took  Zoh&k  in  Jerusalem ; 
but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake ;  Firdousee  describes  Nineveh  as  the 
city  he  subdued.     Another  Persian  writer  confirms  this  account, 
and  gives  the  name  of  the  real  capital,  stating  that  the  Assyrian 
monarch  sometimes  resided  there,  and  sometimes  at  Babylon. 
Moses  of  Chorene  calls  this  king  Varbaces  * :  and  the  history 
he  gives  of  his  youth   accords  in  some  degree  with  Persian 
authors  ;  but  the  strong  fsLci  of  his  having  freed  his  countrymen 
from  the  Assyrian  yoke,  is  that  on  which  the  conclusion  that 
Arbaces  and  Feridoon  are  the  same  person  must  rest.     The  Bible 
seldom  enters  into  details  on  the  history  of  any  naticm,  except  the 
Israelites  :  but  it  seems  surprising  that  the  Greeks  should  give 
us  no  account  of  the  fables  connected  with  the  birth  and  educa* 
lion  of  Feridoon ;  nor  do  we  learn  from  them  any  particulars  of 
those  events  which  led  the  Medes  to  throw  ofif  the  Assyrian  yoke. 
And  it  is  here  of  importance  to  remark,  that  there  is  no  passage 
in  all  the  ancient  history  of  Persia  more  strongly  supported  by 
evidence  than  the  revolt  of  Kftwft,  the  blacksmith,  who  placed 
Feridoon  on  the  throne.  The  gratitude  which  converted  liis  apron 
into  the  standard  of  the  empire,  and  the  almost  sacred  respect  it 
was  held  in  for  centuries,  are  proofs  of  the  greatness  of  that 
aervice,  the  memory  of  which  was  perpetuated  by  such  a  dis- 
tinction ;  while  the  actual  capture  of  the  Dunifsh-e-Kftwftnee,  or 
standard  t  of  K&wft,  by  the  general  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  the  Hijra,  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  this 
early  part  of  Persian  history. 

The  divisions  that  took  place  in  the  family  of  Feridoon,  threw 

*  He  also  calls  him  Kbodarnis. 

t  Herodotas  no  where  mentions  the  standard  of  Persia.  Xenophon  states, 
that  the  royal  ensign  was  a  golden  eagle,  with  its  wings  resting  upon  a  spear  ; 
and  Quintus  Curtius  describes  it  as  the  same  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  But 
though  the  Persians  had  an  eagle  as  an  ensign,  this  is  no  reason  for  concluding 
that  the  standard  of  Kftwft  did  not  also  exist  There  must  have  been  a  royal 
standard  in  ages  anterior  to  the  service  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  apron  of 
Kftw& ;  and  this  probably  was  the  eagle  described.  We  learn  from  Persian 
historians,  that  the  sacred  banner  of  Kftwft  was  seldom  unfurled ;  which  also 
thews  that  there  must  have  been  other  royal  ensigns  in  more  common  use. 
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Persia  *  into  a  state  of  weakneM  and  disorder  t ;  this  was  in« 
creas4fd  by  a  war  with  the  Scythians,  who,  after  a  ioii^  contest, 
made  tliemseives  mastent  of  Pcnia,  and  held  poii:»esi!'i()n  of  it, 
according  to  Persian  lii&torians,  for  a  periol  of  twelve  years %. 
The  period  comprising  tlie  war  which  preceded  this  conquest, 
the  heroic  resistance  which  many  Persian  nobles  fighting  for 
their  native  provinces  continued  to  offer  to  the  conquerors,  and 
the  final  triumph  of  the  Persians  over  tlic  enemies  of  their 
country,  has  been  chosen  by  Firdousee  for  all  the  most  fabulous 
parts  of  his  poem.  During  this  his  greatest  heroes  lived  ;  and 
tome  of  their  most  wonderful  achievements  are  in  battles  with 
the  Scythians,  or  warriors  of  Turan.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Firdousee  hardly  records  the  name  of  any  one  king  or  hero  of 
Assyria,  Greece,  or  of  any  nation,  except  Iran  and  Turan,  the 

*  Both  the  Scriptural  and  the  Grrek  writers  t]i<.tin(ui«h  the  kingdom  of  the 
MeJen  from  that  of  Persia ;  but  ea-^trm  authors  «peak  only  of  Eerao,  which  I 
translate  P^nia  ;  at  to  Far«  Proper,  there  can  be  oo  doubt  that  under  Feridoos, 
■ad  all  the  powerful  monarcha,  it  was  but  a  province  of  the  fcneral  cnpire^ 
which  extended  over  what  we«teni  writera  term  Media  and  Persia. 

t  FeridooD  was  »ucceeded,  accordtog  to  FiniouMre,  by  his  great  grandson, 
Manuihcher.  Mirkliond  terms  him  his  M)n.  Thi»  prinre  i*  the  Mandaucei  of 
the  Grrek«.  Hi^  «on,  N«K»7er,  is  So*arme«.  Zoo,  f>ho  was  placed  on  the 
thn>ne  by  Zal,  when  the  Scythians  were  matitem  of  t  great  part  of  Peraia,  if 
called  Ailvcna  by  the  Oraeka ;  who  aay  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  Mandaucea. 
KerUiaap  they  term  Arbianra.  Iherc  arc  few  tstnU  recorded  <>f  any  uf  these 
prtfice» ;  and  the  chief  correspondence  between  the  (irrck  and  Persian  writera 
in  this  portion  of  ancient  hi«tory  is  that  both  patties  reckon  fi*e  prince*  between 
the  overthrow  of  the  Aa«yrian  empire,  and  the  election  of  Ihjucea,  or  Kay  Kubad. 

I  Pirdoosee  aay  a,  Afraaiab.  Prince  of  Turan,  rule«l  Persia  twelve  years.  The 
term  Turan,  aa  has  been  often  atAted,  is  applied  by  Malxiroedao  authors  to  all 
that  Country  which  in  moderu  geography  we  term  Tartary ;  because  it  i^  now 
ittbabtled  by  tribea  of  Tartara.  In  the  time  of  Hcrodutui  and  of  Alexander, 
Traaaoiania  and  the  adjacent  couutries  were  inhabited  by  the  Sacer.  a  generic 
name  of  the  Scythiana,  and  by  a  partkuiar  tribe  called  the  Ma«uage(a>.  It  wai 
evidently  then  by  one  of  the«e  tnbea  that  Perua  was  invaded  during  the  reigna 
of  her  fir«t  princes;  an4l  Afra«iab  wa^  no  doubt  a  Scythian  pnnce.  There  ia  a 
diserepancy  between  this  iavnaion  and  that  neDtiooed  by  Herodotus,  who  •tales 
that  the  Scythians  invaded  Persia  in  tlie  reigo  uf  C)4xares,  and  remained  in 
poa»eftaion  of  it  for  twenty -eight  years.  Thio  belongs  tu  a  pcnod  nearly  a  century 
later  ;  but  this  aubjert  i«  obecnre  in  t^ie  p^gc  of  thr  (jrcek  hi*t4>riao,  and  dales 
•re  despbed  by  the  Priiian  writera.  it  ia  theivtoie  on  the  aimiUrtty  of  the 
iKta  alone  that  wt  can  place  any  reliance. 
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modern  Persia  and  Tartary ;  and  this  fact  will  sufficiently  acoount 
for  all  his  scenes  heing^  laid  in  these  countries.  His  materials 
were  slender  ;  and  he  had  to  adapt  the  story  he  made  from  them 
to  the  prejudices  and  the  limited  knowledge  *  of  his  countrymen; 
who  were  familiarly  acquainted  only  with  those  regions  to  which 
he  has  confined  the  chief  actors  of  his  drama.  From  this  cause 
we  find  events,  which  occurred  on  the  Euphrates,  often  trans-^ 
ferred  to  the  Oxus ;  and  while  one  stanza  describes  the  great  ex* 
pedition  into  Greece,  a  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  an  inroad 
of  a  few  freebooters  from  the  plains  of  Tartary. 

Though  the  story  of  Roostem  and  his  family  is  enveloped  in 
fable,  there  are  some  &icts  which  seem  probable.  First,  they 
were  the  hereditary  chiefs  or  princes  of  Seestan,  or  Neemroz  ; 
secondly,  they  were  connected  with  the  royal  family  of  Cabool, 
as  well  as  that  of  Persia  t;  and  thirdly,  though  they  never  as- 
sumed the  title  of  kings,  and  had  always  kept  a  pageant  of  the 
royal  blood  upon  the  throne,  they  had  been  acknowledged  and 
obeyed  as  rulers  of  a  great  province,  and  as  the  leaders  of  the 
armies  of  Persia,  from  the  death  of  Manucheher,  the  Mandauces 
of  the  Greeks,  till  the  elevation  of  Kay  Kobad  t)  the  first  monarch 
of  the  Kaianian  dynasty  ;  a  prince  who,  there  is  strong  ground 
to  conclude,  is  the  Dijoces  of  Greek  writers. 

We  are  told  by  Herodotus,  that  Dijoces  was  elected  king  on 
account  of  his  reputation  for  wisdom  and  justice,  when  Persia 


*  It  is  not  likely  that  Firdousee  had  among  his  materials  many  detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  western  tears  of  the  Persians ;  but,  had  he  possessed  such,  the 
relation  of  the  actions  of  Grecian  warriors  would  have  been  altogether  uninterest* 
ing  to  the  vanity  and  pride  of  his  countrymen.  The  total  want  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  geography  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates  was  in  itself  a  reason  for 
not  making  them  the  scenes  of  action  for  his  heroes.  The  history  of  Alexander 
is  an  exception ;  but  even  he  is  only  spoken  of  when  in  Persia  or  India. 

t  They  boasted  a  direct  descent  from  Jemsheed,  and  bad  subsequently  inter- 
married with  the  royal  family. 

X  Firdousee  does  not  inform  us  who  was  the  father  of  Kay  Kobad,  but  merely 
says  that  he  was  of  the  royal  blood,  and  descended  from  Manucheher.  If  he  was 
the  Dijoces  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  son,  as  Herodotus  states,  of  Phraortes,  the 
chronicles  of  Persia  might  naturally  omit  the  name  of  the  Median  prince  who 
conquered  their  country.  Ctesias,  who  professedly  drew  from  Persian  records, 
does  not  mention  Phraortes. 
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was  in  a  »tato  of  pr^eat  weakness  and  anarchy.  A  jmblic  as- 
sembly was  called,  to  deliberate  on  national  affairs ;  and  those 
who  were  attached  to  Dijoces  delivered  themselves  to  the  follow* 
in^  effect: — ''  Forasmuch  as  under  the  present  system  of  thing! 
we  cannot  live  in  the  country,  come,  let  us  set  a  king  over  us ; 
so  shall  the  country  be  well  governed,  and  we  ourselves  shall 
follow  our  occupations  without  being  ruined  for  the  want  of  law." 
After  tliis  prelude,  Dijoces  was  proposed  and  chosen  with  uni- 
versal applause.  He  built  a  magnificent  palace,  fortified  his 
capital,  and  endeavoured,  l^y  establisihing  great  state  and  pomp; 
and  by  secluduig  the  royal  person,  to  impress  his  subjects  with 
a  respect  and  awe  that  might  add  to  the  strength  of  the  mo* 
narchy. 

Firdousee,  in  relating  the  elevation  of  Kay  Kobad  to  the 
throne,  says  that  Z&l,  the  Prince  of  Seestan,  and  father  of 
Roostero,  who  commanded  the  Persian  army,  assembled  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  nation,  and  addressed  them  as  follows  :— **  Brave 
warriors  !  instructed  by  experience,  and  lessoned  by  dangers,  I 
have  brought  together  this  army,  and  endeavoured  to  render  it 
formidable ;  but  all  hearts  are  discouraged,  from  the  want  of  a 
prince  to  preserve  union :  the  national  affairs  are  without  a 
director;  the  army  marches  without  a  chief:  how  much  bettor 
was  our  condition  when  Zoo  occufned  the  throne  !  Let  wi  choose 
then  some  person  of  royal  extraction,  and  commit  to  him  the 
functions  of  sovereignty.  lie  will  maintain  order;  for  a  king- 
dom caimot  exist  without  a  head.  The  |triest$  have  suggested, 
for  this  high  dignity,  a  descendant  of  Feridoon,  a  man  di^tin« 
guitihed  for  his  magnanimity,  and  for  his  love  of  justice.'*  After 
thijt  s|N>ech,  Kay  Kobad  was  named,  and  universally  approve<l. 

Tlie  n-markable  concurreiKe  of  Firdousee  and  Herodotus,  with 
regard  t4>  the  circumstances  wliich  attended  tlie  elevation  of  Di« 
j(x*e9,  or  Kay  Kobad,  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  must  strengthen 
our  belief  of  the  fact.  The  difference  in  the  name  is  cumpa^ 
ratively  of  small  consequence.  Kings  of  Persia  had,  no  doubt, 
in  ancient,  as  in  modern  timts,  several  names,  or  rather  appel- 
lations,  uned  indiscriminately  during  their  life,  and  after  their 
death  ;  and  when  we  add  to  tlii^,  the  corrufitions  of  tlie  various 
languages  through  whkrh  their  history  has  passed  before  it  reached 
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us,  we  cannot  be  surpmed  at  our  hardly  ever  meeting  with  an 
agreement  on  this  point  between  Grecian  and  Persian  historians, 
llie  correspondent  facts  in  these  histories  are  the  only  lights  we 
can  expect  to  guide  us  with  tolerable  safety  through  this  dark 
and  intricate  period,  and  are  to  be  esteemed  far  above  dates, 
which,  with  reference  to  the  history  of  Persia  before  the  Ma<- 
homedan  conquest,  are  perhaps  still  less  to  be  depended  upon 
than  the  uncertain  etymology*  of  proper  names  or  assumed 
titles;  but,  even  with  reference  to  these,  we  have  a  strong 
proof  of  Kay  Kobad  and  Dijoces  being  the  same  person.  One 
Mahomedan  author  t  terms  this  monarch  Arsh;  and  Ctesias 
calls  him  Artaeus. 

In  Herodotus,  Dijoces  is  succeeded  by  a  son,  who  is  also 
named  Phraortes ;  and  is  the  conqueror  of  Persia.  He  is  not 
noticed  by  Firdousee;  he  probably  includes  his  reign  in  his 
fiither*s,  who,  he  informs  us,  occupied  the  throne  for  more 
than  a  centuryj.  One  Mahomedan  historian^,  however,  notices 
the  second  Phraortes.  Speaking  of  Kay  KlUxxf,  who,  in  Fir« 
dousee,  is  called  the  son  and  successor  of  Kay  Kobad,  he  observes, 
*'  Some  historians  are  positive  that  Kay  K&oos  was  the  son  ai 
Aphra,  and  grandson  of  Kay  Kobad ;  but  I  believe  him  to  have 
been  the  son  of  the  latter."  This  shews  that  the  name  of  this 
prince  is  familiar  to  eastern  writers,  although  he  has  been 


^  It  bas  been  assertefl,  tbat  tbe  Arpbaxad,  mentioned  in  tbe  book  of  Judith, 
was  the  Dijoces  of  the  Greeks,  because  he  is  said  to  have  built  Ecbataoa ;  and 
if  we  were  to  conjecture  from  etymology,  we  should  conclude  that  he  was  so. 
Alpha,  or  Arphra,  is  the  same  as  Phraortes ;  and  xad,  or  lad,  means  in  ancient 
as  in  modern  Persian,  son;  so  Arphaxad  might  be  interpreted  the  son  of 
Phraortes.  Firdousee  sajrs,  Kay  Kobad  was  considered  as  a  descendant  of  Fe- 
ridoon  ;  or,  as  it  would  be  written  in  Peblevee,  Phreeduon,'  or  in  the  Deri, 
Aphreedoon,  a  name  not  dissimHar  to  Aphra  :  in  this  view  also  the  Arphaxad  of 
the  Book  of  Judith  would  appear  to  be  the  Kay  Kobad  of  the  Persians;  but 
nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  conclusions  drawn  only  from  etymology. 

t  The  author  of  the  Mujmah*ool-Tuarikh. 

^  In  the  Calcutta  edition  of  Firdousee,  Kay  Kobad  is  said  to  have  reigned  s 
hundred  and  twenty  years. 

§  The  author  of  the  Mujmah-ool-Tuarikh.  Mirkhond  also  states,  that  some 
authors  believe  Kay  Kftoos  to  have  been  the  grandson,  not  the  son,  of 
Kay  Kobad. 
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•zcloded  by  most  Penian  authors  (who  generally  copy  Fir* 
dousee)  from  the  list  of  kings  between  Feridoon  and  Kay 
Khootroo. 

The  history  of  Kay  KAoos,  as  we  read  it  in  Firdotjsee,  seems 
to  include  that  of  C3raiare8  and  Astyages.  Herodotus  informs 
us,  that  the  former  made  war  upon  the  Lydians,  and  extended 
his  dominions  to  the  west,  as  far  as  the  river  Halys*;  ha 
also  states,  that  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  between  the  Medes 
and  Lydians,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place,  as  had 
been  foretold  by  Thales  of  Miletus.  CyaxareM  afterwards  at- 
tacks Nineveh,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  but  is  re- 
called from  this  expedition,  to  save  his  own  country  from  an 
invasbn  of  the  Scythians.  Of  Astyages  little  is  recorded  by 
Greek  writers,  except  that  he  married  Aryenis,  daughter  of 
Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  when  his  &ther  concluded  a  peace  with 
that  monarch. 

This  is  the  period  of  his  history  in  which  Firdousee  indulges 
most  in  fable  ;  but  we  nevertheless  discover  facts  in  his  page  in 
complete  accord  i»ith  the  general  tenor  of  what  Herodotus  has 
recorded.  The  most  remarkable  agreement  is  in  the  expedition 
of  Kay  Kloos  to  Mazenderan.  In  a  battle  fought  in  that  pro- 
vince, the  prince  and  his  army  are  struck  with  a  sudden  blind- 
nesst,  which  had  been  foretold  by  a  magician.  This  evidently 
appears  to  be  the  eclipse  predicted  by  Thales.  Firdousee,  it  is 
true,  informs  us,  that  the  event  led  to  Kay  KAoos  and  his  fol- 
kn^Trs  being  made  prisoners  :  but  this  is  a  mere  poetical  fiction, 
invented  to  introduce  the  wonderful  achievements  of  his  hero, 
Roostem,  who,  by  his  single  arm,  subdues  a  number  of  demons, 
and  the  whole  of  that  army  which  had  defeated  his  sovereign, 
and  not  only  releases  him,  but  enables  him  to  conquer  th« 
country  he  had  invaded ;  and  the  result  of  this  war,  which  ex- 
tended the  empire  in  the  direction  of  the  Halys,  is  in  perfect 
agreement  with  the  success  of  Cyaxares,  as  described  by  Hc- 

*  Hiif  river  is  Jeacribcd  &«  rittsf  in  the  BiounUiM  of  Armeaia. 
t  I  Mm  iodebud  to  •  nunuftcript  memoir  of  my  learned  friend  Ifr.  Hamtlum, 
OM  of  the  profeMort  at  Hertford  CoUega,  lor  tha  obsarratioa  of  Uui  coi»> 
Wivata  Haradatat  aad  Kiffdauiaa. 
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rodotus.  The  expedition  against  Hamaver*,  mentioned  in  the 
Shahnameh,  seems  to  be  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  recorded  by 
Greek  writers,  who  agree  with  Firdousee  in  stating  that  the  ope- 
rations were  interrupted  by  an  invasion  of  the  Scythians  ;  and 
the  marriage  of  Astyagcs  to  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Ly- 
dia  corresponds  with  that  of  Kay  K^oos  with  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Hamaver.  I  have  before  remarked,  that  it  is  evi- 
dent Firdousee  comprises  the  two  reigns  of  Cyaxares  and  Asty- 
ages  under  one  head.  The  latter  prince,  whose  name,  we  are 
told  by  Moses  of  CJiorene,  means  dragonf,  is  noticed  by  no  eastern 
author ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  this  epitliet  is  applied 
in  the  Zend-a- vesta  to  designate  the  dynasty  he  belonged  to. 

After  this  short  notice  of  the  princes  }  before  Cyrus  the  Great, 
we  proceed  to  consider  the  history  of  that  monarch.  Herodotus 
informs  us,  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  Astyages,  the  king  of 
Media,  whose  daughter  had  been  married  to  Cambyses,  a  Per- 
sian chief.  Astyages,  alarmed  at  a  dream  which  led  him  to 
believe  he  should  be  dethroned  by  one  of  his  own  race,  resolved 
to  prevent  its  fulfilment  by  putting  Cyrus  to  death,  and  made 
the  child  over  to  his  minister,  Harpagus,  for  that  purpose.  The 
minister  gave  the  boy  to  a  shepherd,  with  directions  to  slay  him; 
but  the  shepherd,  in  consequence  of  the  solicitations  of  his 
humane  wife,  not  only  preserved  the  young  prince,  but  took 
care  that  his  education  should  be  suitable  to  his  birth.  After  the 
lapse  of  some  years,  this  deception  was  discovered  by  Astyages, 
who,  though  he  desisted  from  his  intention  of  destroying  liis 
grandson,  punished  the  neglect  of  Harpagus,  by  putting  his 
son  to  death.  The  young  Cyrus  went  to  Persia ;  but  Harpagus, 
who  cherished  the  deepest  resentment  against  the  cruel  Astj'ages, 
formed  a  plot  to  dethrone  him  and  to  elevate  his  grandson.  The 
latter,  informed  of  his  design,  excited  the  Persians  to  revolt,  and 

*  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  the  Hamaver  of  Firdousee  is  the  capital  of 
Assyria. 

t  The  Persian  term  is  Azdehac. 

;(  The  following  table  will  shew  at  one  view  the  diflfcrcnt  kings  mentioned  bv 
Persians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  as  having  reigned  from  the  period  at 
which  the  Mcdes  cast  off  the  Assyrian  yoke ;  or,  according  to  oriental  authors, 
the  liberation  of  their  country  from  the  foreign  rule  of  Zohak,  till  the  rise  of 
Kay  Khoosroo,  or  Cyrus  the  Great : — 
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nmrched  a^^ain^t  Ecbatana.     The  king  of  the  Medea  placed  his 
tivacherous    miiiister  at  the  heaci  of  his  army,  roost  of  whom 
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went  over  with  their  leader  to  Cyrus  the  moment  he  appeared : 
the  consequence  of  this  desertion  was  the  easy  reduction  of  the 
capital,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Median  empire.  Astyages 
continued  to  reside  at  the  court  of  his  grandson  and  conqueror. 

Ctesias  calls  Astyages  Astyigas*,  and  tells  us,  Cyrus  was  not 
his  descendant,  but  married  his  daughter,  Amytis,  after  he  had 
dethroned  him.  He  adds,  that  Cjrrus  and  his  royal  consort, 
some  time  after  Aspades  was  deposed,  were  anxious  to  see  that 
monarch,  and  sent  an  eunuch  to  Barcaria  to  bring  him  to  court, 
but  the  eunuch  let  him  perish  with  hunger  as  they  were  tra* 
versing  a  forest.  According  to  Xenophon,  Cyrus  is  the  son  of 
Cambyses,  a  Persian  prince  of  the  race  of  the  Persidse,  or  de^ 
scendants  of  Persus.  His  mother  is  Mandane,  the  daughter  of 
Astyages,  king  of  Media.  Cyrus,  when  yet  a  youth,  brings  an 
army  of  Persians  to  aid  his  maternal  uncle,  Cyaxares  the  Second, 
in  a  war  with  the  king  of  Assyria ;  and  the  great  conquests  of 
Cyrus  are  made  during  the  reign  of  his  imcle,  whose  daughter 
he  married,  and  who  early  named  him  his  successor.  Xenophon 
adds,  that  this  prince  died  at  Babylont,  after  seeing  a  vision 
wliich  warned  him  of  his  approaching  end.  Herodotus  states, 
that  among  various  accounts  which  he  had  heard  of  the  death 
of  Cyrus,  he  is  most  disposed  to  believe  that  which  reports  him 
to  have  been  slain  in  an  expedition  agc^inst  the  Massagetee}. 

*  Diodonis,  copying  Ctesias,  writes  the  name  Aspadas ;  but  he  is  too  slo* 
venly  •  writer  to  be  depended  upon  in  such  matters. 

t  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Xenophon  makes  Cyrus  die  in  his  bed,  that  be 
may  put  a  philosophical  discourse  upon  death  into  his  mouth. 

I  Cyrus,  by  the  stratagem  of  leaving  them  wines,  with  which  they  become 
intoxicated,  defeats  the  army  of  the  Massagetae,  and  makes  the  prince  of  thii 
tribe,  which  was  then  ruled  by  their  queen  Tomyris,  a  prisoner.  Tomyria, 
hearing  that  her  troops  are  overcome,  and  her  son  a  captive,  sends  the  following 
message  to  the  conqueror :— "  Cyrus,  thou  insatiable  thirster  after  blood  !  bt 
not  elated  by  this  matter  which  has  occurred.  By  help  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine, 
whereby,  when  ye  yourselves  are  filled  with  it,  ye  are  so  maddened,  that  as 
the  wine  streams  down  into  your  bodies,  bad  words  rise  up  to  your  mouths -« 
by  help  of  this  poison  thou  hast  deceived  and  overcome  my  son,  and  not  by 
strength  in  open  battle.  Now  then  hearken  to  the  good  advice  that  I  give  thee  t 
restore  my  son  to  me,  and  depart  out  of  this  land  in  safety,  although  thou  hast 
brought  disgrace  oa  a  third  part  of  the  army  of  the  Massagetn ;  but  if  thoq 
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Ctesiu  •«3rs,  ha  was  killed  by  the  javelin  of  an  Indian,  when 
making  war  upon  the  dervishes,  a  tribe  of  that  nation ;  and  to 
complete  the  discrepancies  among  western  writers*  with  regard 
to  this  event,  Lucian  asserts,  that  there  is  an  inscription  on 
some  columns  which  mark  the  boundary  of  the  empire  of  Ma- 
dia, implying  that  Cyrus,  at  the  age  of  a  hundred,  ^ed  of  griaf^ 
on  hearing  of  the  cruelties  committed  by  his  son. 

The  fiible  makes  Cyrus  the  successor  of  Darius  the  Made  t ; 


wilt  not  do  fo,  I  twetr  by  the  tan,  the  lord  of  the  MtMifetJBi  intttiable  tt 
thou  art  of  blood,  I  will  give  thee  thy  fill  of  It." 

Her  M>Q,  after  some  time,  wu  releesed  ;  but  lUw  himself  through  shame. 
The  queen  collected  all  her  forces  ;  engaged,  defeated,  and  alew  Cyras ;  she 
struck  off  his  head,  and  cast  it  into  a  vessel  filled  with  human  blood,  exclaim- 
ing, *'  Survivor  and  thy  conqueror  as  I  am,  thou  hast  rained  my  peace  by  thy 
succeMful  stratagem  against  my  ion ;  but  I  will  give  tbee  now,  as  I  threatened, 
thy  fill  of  blood!  **  **  This  account,**  Herodotus  adds,  **  of  the  end  of  Cyrvt 
seems  to  me  the  most  coosisteut  with  probability,  although  there  are  maay 
other  and  different  relations." 

What  has  been  often  imputeJ  to  Herodotus  as  a  great  defect,  is  one  of  his 
chief  excellencies  as  an  historian.  He  telb  us  the  fables  which  the  Persians 
them«elve«  believed,  informing  us  of  the  authority  on  which  be  records  Ibem. 
It  is  by  these  that  we  are  enabled  to  identify  Cyras  with  Kay  Kboosroo.  1  deea 
the  Persian  account  of  the  end  of  Cyrus  not  materially  at  variaace  with  tb« 
story  of  his  being  killed  in  a  war  wlUi  the  Massagetc.  The  great  monarch  aad 
prophet  could  not  be  permitted  to  fall  in  battle,  and  to  be  defeated.  He 
retireit  to  an  unknown  place  and  is  lost ;  in  other  words,  die«.  or  is  slain, 
in  a  dittant  country ;  aad  his  compaoiont,  the  first  heroes  of  Persia,  periab 
in  a  storm  on  their  return.     They  were  probably  %U\n  in  the  retreat 

*  According  to  all  the  hisloriaiis  of  Alexasder,  Cyras  was  buried  at  Pasar- 
gadv  ;  and  Alexander  ordered  the  tomb,  which  had  been  defaced,  to  be  r«» 
paired.  The  Persian  inscription,  which  told  the  traveller  not  to  envy  tb« 
mighty  conqueror  his  small  portion  of  duat,  sraa  translated  into  Ureek,  and  en 
graven  in  that  language,  under  the  original  inscription.  The  following  account 
of  the  Ti4it  of  Aristobulus  to  tlie  to'iib  is  from  Strabo.  **  There  (at  Pasargad«| 
be  saw  the  tomb  of  Cyras  in  a  garden.  It  was  a  tosrer  of  no  great  aiae,  con* 
cealed  within  a  thick  grove  of  trees;  solid  below  but  roofed  above,  and  havinf 
a  chapel  with  a  very  narrow  entrance.  Aristobulus  entered  by  the  order  of 
Alrxsndrr,  and  contributcil  «ome  embellishments  to  the  tomb.  He  saw  there  a 
roarc4  of  g<»ld,  a  fah/c,  with  drmJktMff  rmpt,  a  gulden  wa»bing  or  bathing  trough, 
and  a  quantity  of  dressrs  and  jewellery.'* 

t  Darius  must,  conM^jueotly,  be  either  Astvages  or  his  son.  Cyasares  the 
S«cond,  u  w€  follow  Herodotus  or  Xcoophoa.  Dart,  or  Daritit,  is  •  royil  tills  | 
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and  attributes  to  him  the  destruction  of  Babylon*,  and  the  re- 
lease of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity.  Daniel  had  foretold  his 
success  to  Belshazzar,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  the 
prophet  was  afterwards  minister  both  to  Darius  the  Mede  and 
to  Cyrus  ;  nor  did  his  countrymen  merely  owe  him  their  release 
from  captivity,  but  the  restoration  of  a  great  part  of  the  tacri* 
legions  plunder  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  away  from 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  Cyrus,  when  he  restored  its  or- 
naments, commanded  that  edifice  to  be  rebuilt.  Little  more  is 
given  of  the  history  of  Cyrus  in  sacred  writ ;  but  wherever  his 
name  is  mentioned,  it  is  as  a  king  alike  eminent  for  wisdom 
and  virtue,  and  who  enjoyed  great  renown  and  extensive  do- 
minion upon  the  earth. 

The  history  of  Kay  Khoosroo  corresponds  in  several  points 
with  Herodotus.  Siy&vesht  is  the  son  of  Kay  K&oos,  but  edu- 
cated by  Roostem.  He  is  compelled  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Persian  court  to  fly  to  Afr&siib,  the  king  of  Turan,  whose 
daughter  he  marries,  and  by  whom  he  is  afterwards  slain.  He 
leaves  a  son  called  Kay  Khoosroo,  whom  Afrd^siib  resolves  also 
to  put  to  death,  lest,  when  he  attains  manhood,  he  should  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  father :  but  the  cruel  intention  of  the 
monarch  is  defeated  by  the  humanity  of  his  minister,  Peeran- 
Weeseh,  who  preserves  the  child  he  has  been  commanded  to  de- 

and  his  being  termed  the  Mede  is  a  confirmatioD  of  the  general  truth  of  the  Gre- 
cian account. 

*  In  the  account  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  this  capital,  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  nor  between  those  writers  and 
the  Bible. 

t  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Siy&vesh,  the  first  Cambyses  of  the  Greeks, 
was  the  son  of  Roostem  ;  and  the  power  and  lineage  of  the  Persian  hero  com- 
pletely accord  with  the  description  of  the  family  of  Cambyses;  he  is  represented 
as  a  Persian  prince,  descended  from  Achaemenes,  who,  I  have  before  stated  ray 
belief,  was  Zal,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  nurtured  by  a  sinrargfa** 
The  whole  story  of  Siyftvesh  conveys  the  impression  of  his  being  a  son  of 
Roostem,  rather  than  of  Kay  Kftoos. 

*  The  Greeks  term  it  an  eagle :  the  Persian  word  means,  literally,  thirty 
fowls,  and  is  meant  to  describe  a  fabulous  bird  of  enormous  size.  It  is  sup« 
posed  to  be  the  rokh  of  the  Arabian  Tales. 
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ttroy ;  and  having,  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  committed  the 
royal  infant  to  the  charge  of  a  shepherd,  he  directs  that  he 
shall  receive,  in  secret,  an  education  suituhle  to  his  high  birth* 
Afr&siAb  some  time  after w'anls  diitcovers  that  his  grandson  ia 
alive ;  but  being  ])ersuaded  that  he  is  an  idiot,  aI)andons  his  in- 
tention  of  destroying  him.  The  young  prince  soon  effects  hif 
escape  to  the  court  of  his  grandfather,  Kay  K&oos,  and  ia 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  Persia  during  his  grandfather's  life- 
time. The  first  act  of  his  reign  is  to  make  war  upon  his  ma- 
ternal grundfathiT  :  the*  king  of  Ttiran's  annies  are  commanded 
by  tlie  ministi-r  to  whom  Kav  Khoosroo  owed  his  life.  The 
virtuous  Peeran -  Wi  eseh  is  unabl«»  to  roist  a  j>owerfal  prince^ 
animated  by  the  desire  of  revcn^^ing  the  blood  of  h'\>  father.  He 
is  defeated  and  sluin,  and  his  death  proves  a  prelude  to  that  of 
his  sovereign,  whose  territories  fall  into  the  (.possession  of  his 
victork>us  grandson.  Kay  Klioobroo,  after  this  conquest,  and 
many  other  great  achievements**,  determines  to  sjiend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  religious  retirement.  He  proceeds  to  the 
spot  he  has  fixed  upon,  where,  we  are  told,  he  disappears  ;  and 
his  train,  among  whom  are  some  of  the  most  renowned  war* 
riors  of  Persia,  |>erish  in  a  dreadful  tem|K*st. 

The  al>ove  is  a  short  abstract  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  aa 
given  by  Firdousee  :  it  alK>unds  with  fable ;  and  we  can  trace  but 
few  historical  facts.  The  jioet  has  judiciously  chosen  a  period 
so  glorious  to  his  country,  to  dilate  on  the  dee<ls  of  liis  heroes ; 
and  as  neither  he  nor  his  readers  were  acquainted  with  Media, 
nor  t^nth  the  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Egyptian  empires,  ex* 
cfpt  under  the  general  names  of  Sham  and  Room,  which  mean 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  he  niaki'H  Per>ia  and  Turan  the  theatre 
of  all  their  actions.  Taking  this  view*  of  the  life  of  Kay 
KlMX»nx>,  we  nuiy  pronounce,  that  the  transfer  of  the  scene 
from  Erbataiia  to  the  capital  of  Afr&siftb,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  latter  king  for  the  sovereign  of  Media,  are  liberties  natu* 

*  Kay  Kh<M>»roo  i^  «aiil  to  h«%e  madr  many  coii<(oe«U,  both  in  the  KjmI  and 
the  We^t ;  but  IVnian  authon  rtUto  sunt  of  bU  actioas  minutely,  cscepi  hit 
wart  with  Afi&MaU. 
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rally  taken  by  the  poet ;  and  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  ad- 
mitted to  affect  the  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  substance  of 
the  narrative  as  to  the  birth  and  education  of  this  prince,  as 
given  by  Firdousee  and  by  Herodotus.  A  grandson  is  bom  to  a 
king,  who,  fearful  for  his  o\mi  safety,  seeks  the  destruction  of 
the  infant,  and  delivers  it  to  his  minister  to  be  put  to  death :  the 
child  is  preserved  by  the  person  directed  to  slay  him :  the  monarch 
discovers  this,  and  consents  to  let  him  live :  the  young  prince 
afterwards  makes  war  upon  his  grandfather,  wl)ose  army  is  com- 
manded by  the  very  minister*  who  had  been  the  instrument  of 
his  preservation :  he  subdues  the  country,  and  erects  a  proud 
empire  upon  its  ruins.  The  Persian  author,  it  is  true,  after  this 
conquest,  makes  Kay  Khoosroo  put  his  grandfather,  Afrd.si&h,  to 
death,  that  he  may  revenge  his  father,  Siyllve<h ;  but  this  is  a 
dramatic  justice  which  Firdousee  could  not  avoid  without  a  sa- 
crifice of  consistency,  since  he  represents  all  his  heroes  as 
inexorable  t  in  avenging  the  blood  of  their  relations .  in  this 


*  Th«  fate  of  Peeran-Weeseh  and  of  Harpagus  is  related  differently  in  the 
Greek  and  Persian  story;  but  the  Persian  poet  could  not  taint  the  fame  of  the 
first  and  most  virtuous  hero  of  Tartary  by  the  imputation  of  Irtason.  He,  boww 
•rer,  makes  Kay  Khoosroo  lament  his  death,  and  bestow  upon  him  the  most 
splendid  funeral  honours. 

t  The  history  of  Feridoon  and  Manucheher  is  a  strong  proof  of  this;  aod 
Firdousee  makes  Siydvesh,  when  at  the  point  of  death,  pray  "  that  the  son,  of 
whom  his  widow  is  pregnant,  may  revenge  his  blood.'*  The  attention  of  Fir* 
dousee  to  the  exclusive  right  of  the  nearest  relation  to  revenge  blond,  merits 
BOtice.  There  is  in  a  speech  of  Pecran-Weeseh  to  Afrisl&b,  when  he  reproaches 
that  prince  as  the  author  of  the  calamities  of  his  nation,  an  expression  thel 
strengthens  the  conjecture  of  Roostem  being  the  father  of  Siyftvesh. 

**  Mukosh  goftumet  poor  e  Kftoos  ra, 
Ke  dushmun  kunee  Roostem  ou  Toos  ra." 

"  I  told  you  not  to  slay  the  son  of  K&oos, 
As  you  would  render  Roostem  and  Toos  your  enemies.** 

The  latter  was  the  brother  of  Kftoos,  and,  therefore,  nearly  allied  to  Siylvesh ; 
but  Roostem  could  have  no  particular  right  to  exact  vengeance  for  the  blood  of 
this  chief,  unless  he  was  his  relation  :  and  he  is  evidently  described  by  Fteren- 
Weeseh  as  the  hero  who  will  become,  in  consequence  of  the  marder,  the  pet- 
sonal  enemy  of  Afrftsi&b. 
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instance  also  hi**  narrative  is  adapted  to  the  feelings  and  usages 
of  his  coantrymen;  but,  though  he  differs  in  this  point,  he  ap* 
preaches  the  account  of  Herodotus  in  the  fact  of  Astyages  re* 
niaining  at  the  court  of  Cyrus.  Kay  K&oos,  the  paternal  grand- 
father of  Kay  Khoosroo,  is  represented  as  having  resigned  %h§ 
throne  to  him,  and  as  rp%iding  till  his  death  in  the  enjoyooent  of 
the  completest  regard  and  respect  of  his  successor. 

It  is  certainly  renuirkable  that  Xenophon  should  omit  ereiy 
mention  of  the  extraordinary  occurrences  which,  according  to 
Pemian  tradition,  marked  the  youth  of  Cyruis  hut  the  C'yropedia 
is  generally  considered  as  a  work  more  meant  to  display  that 
monarch  as  an  example  *  to  kings,  tlian  to  record  the  exact  par* 
ticulars  of  his  life.  There  may  he  much  of  fable  in  the  accfiunts 
given  of  the  early  life  of  this  sovereign.  But  it  is  nowise  ne* 
cessary  to  the  eytablishment  of  the  fact,  that  Kay  Khoosroo 
is  (*ynis,  to  prove  the  truth  of  all  the  events  connected  mth  his 
infancy.  It  is  sufficient  to  whew,  that  they  are  related  of  one 
penon,  and  that  IIero<lotus  transmitted  the  same  tradition, 
which  has  since  been  recorded  by  Firdousee. 

Though  in  the  history  of  such  remote  periods.  corres{x>ndent 
fact9,  derive<l  from  distinct  sources,  have  a  value  far  be)'ond 
uncertain  etymok>gy,  yet  the  affinity  of  names  may  often  aid 
our  researches.  We  are  told,  tluit  the  name  of  (Vrus  signified 
the  sun  in  Persian  ;  and  this  is  the  ob\nous  signifk*ation  of  Co* 
reish,  the  Hebrew  name  given  to  him  in  Scripture.  Khour 
means  the  sun  in  Pehlevee,  and  Cyrus,  Wfore  he  ascemled  the 
throne,  was  called  Agradatest,  which  appears  to  be  the  trans* 
lation  of  the  word  Khourdad,  or  the  gift  of  the  sun,  the  appel* 
Ution  of  an  angel  in  the  ancient  Persian  system  of  worship,  and 
a  very  probable  name  J  for  a  prince  of  that  coimtry.  With 
regard  to  the  title  of  Kay  Khoosroo,  it  has  Ixrn  conunon  to 

*  The  (!yrop^is  has  been  compveU  fo  tH«  Telemachm  of  FnMloa. 

t  Palmeriu*  »ute«  tUt«  in  hi«  rorrrction  of  SUalm.  Tht  river  Kur,  orCyrvt, 
io  (jetiriria.  i"  •ai«l  ^>  l*tolemy  to  be  al«o  callnl  Afrada'e*. 

t  Miiiiriilatr.  or  MithriJatJ.  bat  the  Miiir  mranioi^.  Such  oame«  have  alwart 
been  utuai  in  the  Ka^t,  in<l  are  m)  •(  thit  momrnt  ;  i.nly  a  ll«hoine<ian  of  P^r* 
«ia,  iotteaU  of  Kboufiiad,  mould  be  named  Ji/aAdaJ,  or  KhmiiaU*td^  i.e.  *'  fht 
gift  of  God." 
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many  sovereigns  of  Persia ;  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanians 
are  always  termed  in  Roman  history  the  Cosroes,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, the  Khoosroos  of  Persia. 

An  oriental  scholar  of  respectability  has  endeavoured  to  shake 
our  belief  in  all  that  the  Greek  writers  relate  of  ancient  Per- 
sia. He  informs  us*,  that  from  every  research  he  has  been 
able  to  make,  he  can  discover  no  more  resemblance  between 
their  accounts  of  that  country  and  those  of  its  own  historians 
than  **  between  the  annals  of  England  and  Japan.''  This  is 
as8m*edly  not  correct :  the  writers  of  both  nations  mix  truth 
with  fable,  and  were  perhaps  alike  disposed  from  national  vanity 
to  suppress  some  facts  and  to  exaggerate  others.  These  motives 
must  often  have  rendered  their  account  of  the  same  event  very 
dissimilar ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  the  remoteness  of  the  pe- 
riod, the  want  of  dates,  and  the  many  different  names  and  titles 
borne  by  each  of  the  kings  and  heroes  whom  they  have  spoken 
(tf,  we  shall  perhaps  be  more  surprised  at  their  casual  agree- 
ment ihan  at  their  frequent  difference  in  the  relation  of  the  same 
facts,  or,  rather,  at  the  omission  of  the  historians  of  the  one 
nation  to  notice  some  of  the  most  remarkable  events  recorded 
by  those  of  the  other.  Richardson  states,  that  the  chronology 
of  the  sacred  writings  has  been  forced  into  analogy  with  the 
imaginary  dates  of  the  Greeks,  and  adds,  that  some  of  the  his- 
torical parts  of  Scripture  will  meet  with  much  more  support  if 
they  are  compared  with  correspondent  facts  in  Persian  history. 
After  noticing  a  difference  of  dates  of  nearly  two  centuries  be- 
tween the  Jewish  and  Grecian  chronology  as  to  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  he  proceeds  to  shew  that  a  Persian  chief  of  the  name  of 
Bucht-ool-naser,  (who,  according  to  a  respectable  Mahomedan 
author,  was  sent  by  Lohrasp,  the  successor  of  Kay  Khoosroo,  to 
govern,  as  his  lieutenant,  the  western  part  of  his  empire,)  was 
the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  Bible ;  and  he  is  supported  by  the  same 
author  in  stating,  that  Bucht-ool-naser  took  Jerusalem  and  was  the 
oppressor  of  the  sons  of  Israel.  The  tyranny  of  his  son,  the  Bel- 
shazzar  of  Scripture,  this  writer  adds,  brought  upon  him  the  ven- 
geance of  Ardisheer  Dirazdust,  the  Artaxerxes  Longimanos  of 

*  See  Richardson's  '^Dissertation,"  p.  5). 
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the  Greeks,  who  appointed  in  his  room  Coreish,  a  prince  of  th« 
blood,  grandson  of  Lohrasp,  whose  mother  was  descended  of  a 
Jewish  tribe :  and  thu  connexion  mth  the  race  of  Israel  is  given 
as  a  reason,  by  the  Mahomedan  historian,  for  the  extraordinary 
favour  shewn  by  Coreish  to  the  Jews,  whom  he  not  only  released 
from  captinty,  but  aided  in  rebuilding  the  temple.  The  dat#s 
(such  as  they  are)  of  Persian  history  are  made  very  nearly  to 
accord  \%'ith  that  epoch,  which  is  fixed  as  the  actual  one,  when 
the  order  was  granted  for  rebuilding  the  temple.  In  support  of 
this  hypothesis  it  is  stated,  that  the  Bible  informs  us  that  Coreish, 
or  Cyrus,  only  acted  a  suliordinate  part  under  Darius  the  Medet 
at  the  siege  of  Babylon  ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  name  of 
Darius,  which  is  the  Persian  word  Dara,  wa9  given  as  a  title 
to  Ardisheer,  in  common  with  other  monarchs  of  Persia.  The 
author  concludes,  from  the  similarity  of  names  and  the  accord- 
ance  of  dates,  that  this  Corebh  is  the  real  Cyrus  of  Scripture. 

I  have  alreadv  stated  that  the  Persian  histories  before  the  time 
of  Mahomed  have  no  era :  we  can  only  compute  by  the  number 
of  years  they  assign  to  each  reign.  This  computation  must  be« 
come  erroneous  when  the  period  is  remote  ;  and  about  that  of 
which  we  are  writing,  we  are  led  by  the  great  difference  among 
all  the  oriental  authors,  to  put  confidence  in  none.  They  fre- 
quently ditfi-r  twenty  and  thirty,  and  sometimes  fifty  years  in  the 
reign  of  the  same  king ;  and  when  we  add  to  this,  that  the  dates 
of  sacred  histor)'  are  in  some  degree  conjectural*,  and  that  the 
mention  of  the  kings  of  Persia  is  always  incidental,  we  most 
withliold  our  l>elief  from  such  unsatisfactory  conclusions.  With 
regard  to  the  name  of  Bucht'<x>l-nasert,  that  the  Persian  chief, 

*  ChroBolofisU  are  Mill  divided  abt>ut  tht  dates  aiti^ed  to  rreiita  in  Scrip- 
tore.  Three  were  fint  io««rted  in  the  margin  of  the  bible  by  Uoyd,  one  of  lb« 
le^cn  bitbopt  imprisoned  by  Jame«.  Tliey  re»f  on  the  authority  of  Archbtthop 
I'khrr,  «ho«e  Chmoolofry  it  eMeemed  ihe  be«L  It  i«  founded  upon  the  Hebptnr 
copy  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  has,  on  that  {ptMiad,  a  pre-eminent  titi«  la 
credit ;  but  it  differ*  at  much,  especially  in  the  Itvet  of  the  aalrdiliiviaat  in  tb« 
iflh  chapter  of  Oenetit,  from  the  Samaritan  copy,  ami  from  the  .Septuagial 
(the  Greek  translation,  made  about  'i8{i  R.  C,)  a«  the«e  do  from  each  other. 

t  llie  Chevalier  D'Ohsson  ttatet,  that  the  sictories  of  Rahan  Gudun  ac« 
<|nired  hia  the  naiae  of  Nubobclaxar ;  «bich  tigoifiea,  he  adds,  Mtrcury,  ivpHtfr 
awl  Mart. 
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Raham  Gudurz,  is  said  to  have  taken,  which  is  made  a  groimd 
of  argument,  from  its  supposed  similarity  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
it  has  been  before  observed,  that  we  have  no  example  in  the 
whole  history  of  ancient  Persia  of  a  chief  of  that  nation  being  called 
by  an  Arabic  *  title  ;  and  the  rank  of  this  leader,  who  was  lieu* 
tenant  to  the  sovereign  of  Persia,  appears  as  irreconcilable  with 
the  mighty  monarch  of  Assyria,  as  that  of  Coreish,  whom  the 
Mahomedan  historian  makes  the  successor  of  Belshazzar,  it 
with  the  great  Cyrus.  The  account  of  Bucht-ool-naser,  and  of 
Coreish  in  the  Tarikh  Tubreet,  is  copied  by  some  other  writers. 
But  Firdousee  takes  no  notice  of  any  such  names ;  and  as  we  are 
certain  that  he  exclusively  followed  Pehlevee  authors,  his  silence 
may  be  received  as  a  presumptive  proof  that  these  names  are  ziot 
to  be  met  with  in  ancient  Persian  histories.  It  has  been  before 
conjectured,  that  the  learned  author  of  the  Tubree,  in  his  ge- 
neral history  of  the  world,  may  have  made  an  attempt  to  re* 
concile  the  mutilated  annals  of  Persia  with  what  he  found  in 
Jewish  history  ;  but  it  has,  I  trust,  been  shewn,  that  in  the  en- 
deavour to  establish  such  an  agreement  by  uncertain  etymologies 
and  a  vague  guess  at  dates,  admitted  facts  may  be  brought  into 
doubt,  and  the  cause  of  truth  may  receive  injury  from  those  who 
meant  to  give  it  their  support}. 

*  The  latter  part  of  this  name  only,  Ool-Naser,  or  the  Victorious,  is  Arabic : 
Bttcht  is  Persian  ;  and  this  renders  the  compound  more  improbable. 

\  The  Coreish  of  the  Tarikh  Tubree  is  never  advanced  to  the  throne. 

;(  The  historical  facts  recorded  in  Scripture  relative  to  the  ancient  kings  of 
Assyria  and  Persia,  are  not  numerous,  and  may  be  termed  incidental.  The  pro- 
phecies concerning  these  mo uarchs,  and  the  nations  they  governed,  are  more  fr^ 
quent.  From  the  two  combmed,  commentators  have  written  volumes  to  explain 
Ibis  part  of  ancient  history.  But  the  dates  of  sacred  history  are  still  i  subject 
on  which  the  learned  are  far  from  agreed ;  and  it  would  be  impossible,  even  if 
they  were  fixed  beyond  dispute,  to  ground  any  conclusion  upon  their  coincideoce 
with  Grecian  or  Persian  histories,  till  we  have  determined  that  the  latter  have 
tn  equal  claim  to  our  credit.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  an  attempt  more  ar- 
duous than  that  of  the  chronologist  who  endeavourii  to  elucidate  the  dates  aud 
•vents  of  this  early  period  of  oriental  hii^tory.  The  chronology  of  Scripture  is 
unsatisfactory,  from  the  scantiness  of  facts,  the  confusion  of  dates,  the  errors 
arising  from  the  writing  of  proper  names  in  different  languages,  and  the  variety 
of  appellations  often  used  to  designate  the  same  person.  The  profane  history  of  thk 
era,  which  professes  to  be  more  particular,  and  which  affords  us  long  catalegvee  of 
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The  events  in  the  rei^n  of  F^ohrasp,  the  successor  of  Raj 
Khoosroo,  are  differently  related  by  almost  every  Mahometan 
historian.  These  are  neither  agreed  as  U>  his  lineage,  his  dia* 
position,  or  hi«  history ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Firdouaee 
has  fe\%'er  events  in  thin  and  the  sucreedini^  rei/ns,  which  can 
be  deemed  historical,  than  in  the  preceding.  Perhaps  this  is  to 
be  referred,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  to  that  national  vanitjr 
which  preserves  only  the  records  of  prosperity  and  glory,  and 
either  blots  out  altogether,  or  covers  with  fable,  the  traditions  of 
misfortunes  or  disgrace  ;  but  in  proportion  as  these  circumstance 
lessen  the  title  of  Per:iian  historians  to  our  credit,  that  of  Greek 
writers  is  increased.  We  now  approach  the  period  at  which 
Herodotus  lived,  and  his  page  becomes  consequently  more  worthy 
of  our  attention.  Firdousee  informs  us,  that  the  elevation  of 
Lohrasp  was  not  entirely  approved  of  by  the  Persian  nobles  ;  but 
that  his  good  qualities  oven-ame  their  reluctance  to  acknowledge 
him  ;  and  that,  after  a  reign  of  a  himdred  years,  he  resigned  his 
throne  to  his  son,  Gushta.sp,  and  retired  to  Bulkh,  where  he  waa 
slain  in  a  general  massacre  of  the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  whose 
opinions  he  had  adopted.  The  reign  of  Lohrasp  seems  to  include 
both  that  of  Cambyses  and  of  Smerdis  the  Mage.  The  dates 
cannot  easilv  be  reconciled  ;  but  the  events,  which  are  of  more 
consequence,  may.  The  successful  exj)edition  to  the  west,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  ('aml)y«es :  and  the  manner 
and  period  at  which  he  lost  his  life,  obviously  relate  to  the  mas* 
sacre  of  the  Magi. 

The  Persian  historians  term  Gushtasp  the  son  of  Lohrasp , 
but,  if  he  is  the  Darius  Hytas|>es  of  the  Greeks,  as  is  generallf 
conjecture.!,  his  descent,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  would  better 
accord  with  that  which  the  Persians  as-^ign  to  l^ohrasp.  We  caa 
do  no  more  than  offer  a  conjecture,  founded  ii|K>n  what  precedei 
and  follows  the  life  of  this  prinre,  that  his  reign,  which  oriental 

kinipi,  and  a  •^rir«  of  their  aclion*,  fhnuc'i  drlifhtful  when  reread  it  for  afliiMe* 
menl,  i«  fi»und,  on  minute  examination,  to  he  «o  in«ol«e<l  in  f«He.  and  «•  pef^ 
plcxetl  by  rontradirtorjr  acr  >unt«,  that  wt  ran  harilr  permit  our  minda  to  h% 
convinced  of  mire  than  the  rertjinty  of  a  few  irrportant  fartt,  tihich  prort  the 
existence  of  partuuUr  kinp,  and  the  occurrenct  of  aoirc  great  rt^olatMM  ia  the 
ol  Atayria  aa«t  Ptraia. 
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writers  inform  us  comprised  sixty  years,  includes  both  that  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  and  of  his  son,  the  celebrated  Xerxes  :  and  we 
may  conclude,  (if  we  adopt  this  hypothesb,)  that  the  invader  of 
Greece  was  the  renowned  son  of  Gushtasp,  Isfundear,  who  al* 
ways  commanded  his  father's  armies  ;  and  who,  among  other 
enterprises,  is  said,  by  Firdousee,  to  have  conducted  a  great 
expedition  into  Asia-Minor*.  From  Persian  authors  we  have 
nothing  but  fable  on  this  subject ;  and  Greek  wi iters  have,  by 
theii;  vain  and  unparalleled  exaggeration  t  of  the  numbers  of 
their  enemies,  thrown  a  veil  of  doubt  over  this  memorable  event* 
which  disposes  us  to  disbelieve  what  they  have  narrated,  except 
that  their  coimtry  was  invaded  by  a  powerful  army  under  a 
Persian  prince,  and  that  this  army  was  defeated.  The  Greeks 
assign  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years  to  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  of 
twenty-one  to  Xerxes,  which  agrees  within  three  years  with  the 
period  given  to  Gushtasp ;  but  this  casual  agreement  of  dates 
cannot  be  admitted  as  evidence,  farther  than  in  support  of  more 
conclusive  proofs. 

According  to  the  Greeks,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  son  of 
Xerxes,  on  his  father*s  death,  ascended  the  throne.  Eastern 
authors  state,  that  Gushtasp  was  not  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Isfundear,  but  by  his  grandson,  Bahman,  who  was  known  by  the 
pameof  Ardbheer  Dirazdust^,  or  Ardisheer  with  the  long  hands ; 

*  This  country  is  generally  known  to  Persians  by  the  term  Room,  or  M uluk-«- 
Mughnib  ;  i.  e*  the  region  of  the  West. 

t  According  to  Herodotus,  the  anny  of  Xerxes  amounted  to  one  miUioa 
seven  hundred  thousand  infantry,  and  eighty  thousand  horse ;  bis  fleet  to  three 
thousand  vef  sels.  Isocrates,  in  his  Panathenaic  speech,  estimates  the  land  army, 
in  rouvd  numbers,  at  five  millions.  But  such  myriads  appeared  to  Diodorusy 
Pliny,  iElian,  and  other  writers,  so  much  beyond  all  belief,  that  they  followed 
Ctesias  and  cut  off  about  foar-fifths,  to  bring  the  estimate  within  the  line  of 
probability. 

X  Khondemir  relates,  that  the  name  of  this  prince  was  Ardisheer ;  that  tbe 
epithet  Dirazdust  was  applied  to  him,  because  he  had  long  arms;  and  that  tbe 
Dame  of  Bahman  was  given  to  him  ou  account  of  his  good  disposition,  which  wn 
the  signification  of  that  word  in  the  Syrian  language.  Bahman,  in  Sanscrit,  (aa 
has  been  already  stated,)  signifies  ''  possessing  arms  ;'*  and  the  stanza  from 
Firdousee  has  been  quoted,  iu  which  he  observes,  that  this  monarch's  fingers, 
when  he  stood  upright,  came  below  his  knees.    All  theae  proofs  render  U  certain 
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and  there  cmn  be  no  doubt,  froni  the  similarity  of  name,  and 
the  epithet  which  described  a  personal  deformity,  that  Artaxerxee 
and  Ardisheer  were  one  and  the  Mune  person.  It  is  aim  recorded 
by  Ctesias,  and  the  Greek  writers,  that  Xerxes  was  slain  by  his 
relation,  Artabanus,  who  is  described  as  a  powerful  and  am* 
bitbus  chief,  that  had  placed  Artaxerxes  upon  the  throne  vrith 
an  intention  of  seizing  it  for  himsielf.  lie  had  many  dependants, 
and  his  sons  were  the  most  celebrated  among  the  warriors  of 
Persia  for  their  prowess  and  courage.  Artaxerxes  having  be* 
come  aware  of  his  designs,  put  Artabanus  to  death.  This  pro- 
duced a  war,  in  which  several  of  the  heroes  of  Persia  were  slain. 
But  the  prince  succeeded  in  his  object — the  extinction  of  the  name 
and  power  of  the  family  of  Artabanus  ;  and  took  vengeance  for 
the  blood  of  his  father,  by  putting  to  death  every  one  concerned 
in  his  murder.  If  we  compare  the  account  which  Persian  writers 
give  of  this  transaction,  and  divest  it  of  what  is  evidently  fiction^ 
we  shall  find  a  complete  correspondence  in  every  thing  necessary 
to  establish  that  the  Persian  and  Greek  authors  are  recording  the 
same  event.  Roostem,  the  hero  of  Persia,  wa^  hereditary  Prince 
of  Seestan,  and  nearly  related  to  the  royal  family.  He  was 
powerful,  not  only  from  his  character  and  possessions,  but  from 
the  number  and  quality  of  his  relations  and  dependants  ;  and  hia 
sons  were  the  most  renowned  anx>ng  the  warriors  of  Persia  for 
their  valour  and  prowess.  He  slew  Isfundear:  but  protected 
hi5  son  Ardisheer,  who,  through  his  influence,  ascended  the 
throne.  Ardisheer  however  soon  became  jealous  of  Roostem, 
and  not  only  caused  him  to  be  slain,  but  invaded  and  subdued 
hU  hereditary  province,  and  put  to  death  all  his  family,  on  the 
cowardly  pretext  of  avenging  the  blood  of  hL^  father.  The  above 
is  the  substance  of  what  Persian  authors  relate  on  this  sultject ; 
and  their  exact  agreement  with  Grecian  writers*,  combined  with 

that  Ardi*heer  and  Artticrxe«  ire  the  ftime ;  toil  lhi«  point  beinf  aHmittcd  m 
beyood  til  doabi,  it  of  freat  importance  in  detcrminisf  the  epoch  both  of  Crnu 
and  of  Xcrie«. 

•  The  Oreekt  alwtr*  *peak  of  Xen[e«a«  the  MMeivi^n  of  IVrmia.  But  P^r»iao 
aath<>n  tar  that  Itfundrar  ne«er  had  (he  name  (»f  kini^,  though,  (or  a  time,  «hen 
viceroy  at  Bulkh,  he  pot«c*«ed  regal  power.  Thit  i«  no  material  difTertnce  ;  tb% 
MtWaal  TtaH}  which  nrtlM  a  Ptrtiaa  arsiy,  at  tuch  a  divtaact  from  lh»  tttt 
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the  identity  of  Ardisheer  DIrazdast  with  Artaxerxes  Longimanu^ 
proves,  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Xerxes  of  the  Greeks  ii 
the  Isfundear  *  of  oriental  authors. 

In  the  eastern  histories  Ardisheer  is  a  good  and  great  prince ; 
mud  is  said  not  only  to  have  conquered  Seestan,  the  hereditary 
province  of  the  family  of  Roostem,  but  to  have  been  eminently 
successful  in  some  expeditions  in  the  west.  We  are  also  in* 
formed,  that  he  treated  the  Jeviish  nation  with  great  favour :  and 
all  authors  concur  as  to  the  improvements  he  made  in  the  internal 
government  of  his  kingdom.  This  history  of  Ardisheer  accords 
with  that  of  Artaxerxes  f  Longimanus :  the  Greeks  relate  his 

of  government,  into  fi?e  millions  of  men,  would  not  scruple  to  anticiptte  what 
appeared  his  certain  destiny,  by  placing  a  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  royal 
leader  of  such  a  mighty  force.  Besides,  Isfundear  might  have  been  associated  in 
sovereignty  by  a  father,  who  is  stated  to  have  always  employed  him  in  the 
commnnd  of  his  armies,  and  the  government  of  a  part  of  his  empire. 

*  Firdousee's  history  of  this  prince  is  very  fabulous  ;  and  Roostem  is  broogiit 
from  that  repose  which  a  century  before  Kay  Kboosroo  had  deemed  him  entitled 
to  enjoy  on  account  of  his  great  age,  being  then  four  hundred  years  old,  to  fight 
one  whom  he  loves  and  venerates,  because  the  cruel  and  jealous  Gushtaspj 
envious  of  Isfundear^s  glory,  had  persuaded  him  to  undertake  the  dangerous  en* 
terprise  of  bringing  Roostem  bound  to  his  presence.  The  hero,  who  cannot 
•abmit  to  this  extreme  disgrace,  engages  Isfundear,  and  kills  him,  bat  bewails 
the  cruel  necessity  which  compelled  him  to  such  an  act;  and  takes  cbargie 
of  the  deceased  prince's  son,  the  young  Bahman,  or  Ardislieer  Dirasdust,  who 
afterwards  mounts  the  throne.  Roostem  is  murdered^  and  the  king  makes  war 
upon  his  family,  on  the  ground  of  revenging  the  death  of  his  father.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  poet  has  no  mode  of 'reconciling  the  exploits  of  Roostem  with  the  history 
of  his  country,  but  by  giving  him  an  antediluvian  age,  and  ascribing  to  him  all 
that  tradition  had  recorded  of  a  race  of  heroes  who  lived  during  the  period  h« 
is  writing  of.  But  Firdousee,  with  all  his  exaggerations,  never  altogether  omits 
the  historical  facts  he  possessed ;  and  we  clearly  trace,  in  his  tale  of  Roostem 
and  Isfundear,  that  a  prince  of  Persia  was  slain  by  a  powerful  chief;  that  the 
chief  aided  the  son  of  the  prince  he  had  put  to  death  to  ascend  the  throne  ;  and 
that  after  some  time  he  was  murdered,  and  his  family  destroyed  by  the  monarch 
he  had  supported  ;  these  facts,  when  connected  with  the  identity  of  Ardisheer 
and  Artaxerxes,  appear  suflScient  to  prove,  that,  amid  all  the  extravagant  fables 
with  which  this  part  of  his  poem  is  decorated,  the  author  has  still  preserved  the 
principal  historical  facts,  and  that  hfundear  can  be  no  other  but  XerxeB, 

f  Artaxerxes  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  under  the  name  of  Ahasuerus,  which 
was  probably  a  title  like  Khoosroo,  as  it  is  given  to  several  Persian  kings.  He  it 
believed  to  be  the  mo*  irch  who  married  Esther ;  and  his  love  for  her|  and  Um 
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ptiniiibiog  the  family  of  ArUbanus,  whose  ponessbns  he  seiied; 
hU  expedition  to  fiactria  against  liis  brotlier ;  and  his  greal 
reforms  in  the  internal  government  of  his  dominions. 

IVntian  historians  make  this  prince  sit  upon  the  throne  a 
hundred  and  twelve  years  ;  the  Greeks,  who  at  this  period  merit 
superior  credit,  limit  his  reign  to  forty-one.  No  other  princa 
of  the  name  of  Ardisheer,  or  Artaxerxes,  is  noticed  by  oriental 
writers ;  and  the  similarity  of  name  between  this  prince  and  hia 
grandson,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  as  well  as  the  successor  of  that 
prince,  the  Ochus  of  the  Greeks,  who  was  also  called  Artaxerxes, 
may  have  led  to  their  history  being  blended*  with  that  of 
Ardisheer  Dirazdust. 

Persian  authors  take  no  notice  of  Xerxes  the  Second  aod 
Sogdianus,  whose  united  reigns  only  amounted  to  eight  months : 
and  considering  the  character  of  their  traditions,  we  could  not 
expec*t  any  mention  of  such  ephemeral  rulers.  But  the  natura 
of  those  intrigues,  which  raised  and  cast  down  these  monarchs, 
may  dispoeie  us  to  grant  some  credit  to  their  account  of  Homait, 
who,  they  infonn  us,  was  Queen  of  Persia  for  thirty-tn'o  years, 
and  then  resigned  her  crown  to  her  son,  Darah  the  First.  This 
princess,  according  to  oriental  writers,  was  the  daughter  of 
Ardisheer.  Thev  relate,  that  when  that  monarch  died,  she  was 
pregnant  by  him ;  but,  ashamed  of  the  incestuous  interrourst, 
she  not  only  concealed  the  birth  of  the  infant,  but  ordered  it  to 
be  |>ut  to  death.  It  was,  however,  miraculously  preserved  ;  and, 
under  a  strange  name,  became  distinguished  a^  a  military  leader. 

««nrice«  rendered  to  him  hj  hrr  uncle  Mordecai,  made  him  the  |>oweKuI  frieod 
an<i  protector  of  the  Jews.  Thin  account  U  ^upportrd  hy  fteveraJ  Mahomedaa 
auth<ir%,  i»ho  aflSrm  tl»e  fact  of  the  kindne^*  of  thit  kiu^  to  the  Jevi4,  and  •t4t«, 
t<  the  reason,  that  nnr  of  hif  fa\uurite  U<liei  wj^  uf  th«t  rare.  The  lotnb  o( 
K%thrr  and  Monlerai  itAnli  in  the  tentre  of  Hamadan,  the  ancient  KcUatiot. 
The  sepulrhre  U  not  tplendid  ;  hut  we  niu«t  recullcct  it  wa.«  not  likel)-  thai 
either  Aha^uenn  or  hif  »ur(-e«Mir«  would  huiid  a  tnau^oieum.  a«  fuch  iotermtot 
«-«^  contrary  to  their  rrlifion  :  hut  their  permitting  the  Jew«  io  Kuild  a  tomb  Ml 
the  mo«t  public  place  uf  Bcbatana,  inii'liei  an  exlraurdiitary  re^^pect  fur  thoM 
who**  inern'»r\  «uth  an  eilifire  wa»  to  perpetuate. 

•  Tt*e  agjjregate  reipn*  «»f  ihr  three  prnvr*  of  lhi«  fa'uiiv.  «iho*e  hiUory  is 
fiven  hv  Greek  writer^  unier  the  name  of  Ariaierae«,  amtiuntu,  wiibioa  liw 
r^tn,  to  the  period  which  Persian  authom  aft«I|n  to  Ardisheer  DiraJiUitM. 

t  Jh^  ■Moief  of  thh  nasM  It,  a  bini  of  Paradito. 
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When  the  mother  discovered  the  son  she  had  ahandoned,  she 
resigned  her  crown  to  him ;  and  the  young  prince,  on  ascending 
the  throne,  assamed  the  name  of  Darab ;  his  former  appellation 
is  not  mentioned. 

Whoever  peruses  the  Greek  accounts  of  the  morals  of  the 
Persian  kings  at  this  period,  will  meet  with  facts  to  satisfy  him, 
that  the  incestuous  intercourse,  of  which  eastern  writers  accuse 
Ardisheer  and  his  daughter,  is  not  incredible ;  and  amid  the 
confusion  which  followed  the  death  of  that  monarch,  his  daugh-> 
ter  may  have  been  elevated  to  the  throne.  We  have  evidence 
in  the  subsequent  history  of  Persia,  when  the  same  religion  and 
manners  prevailed,  that  there  was  nothing  very  repugnant  to 
national  prejudice  in  such  a  measure*  ;  and  we  leam  from 
other  sources,  that  the  queens  of  this  period  enjoyed  great 
power.  The  Parysatis  t  of  the  Greeks,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Artaxerxes,  and  the  wife  of  her  brother,  Darius  Nothus,  is 
represented  as  possessing  an  influence  and  authority  in  the  go- 
vernment, approximating  to  that  of  Homai.  The  principal  iden- 
tifying argument  against  them  is  the  coincidence  between  the 
Persian  account  of  the  first  Darab,  and  the  Grecian  Darius 
Nothus  },  or  Darius  the  Bastard  :  nor  is  it  easy  to  refuse  some 
degree  of  credit  to  what  Firdousee  and  other  eastern  writers  re- 
late with  regard  to  the  actual  reign  of  Homai,  when  we  con- 
sider that,  though  they  have  omitted  the  names  of  several  kings, 
they  cannot  be  charged  with  having  interpolated  one.  This, 
however,  is  the  most  obscure  epoch  of  tlieir  history.  In  their 
tales  of  this  period  we  have  hardly  an  event  §  which  we  can 
compare  vnih  the  facts  preserved  by  other  nations. 

*  The  two  daughters  of  Khoosroo  Purveez  were  successively  raised  to  the 
throne. 

t  This  word  is  from  the  Persian  Peri  Zada,  or  "  of  fairy  race ;"  a  commoa 
female  appellation  in  Persia. 

^  Both  the  Persians  and  Greeks  state  that  he  was  of  illegitimate  birth  *  and 
that  he  changed  his  name  to  Darius  on  ascending  the  throne. 

$  The  very  imperfect  Persian  traditions  on  this  part  of  their  history  are 
such  as  it  is  impossible  to  compare  with  either  Ctesias  or  Xenophon.  We  have 
in  fact,  no  distinct  mention  of  the  monarch  at  whose  court  the  former  resided. 
The  younger  Cyrus  is  not  noticed  by  oriental  writers  ;  and  they  never  make  the 
slightest  allusion  to  that  celebrated  expedition  which  has  given  immortility  to 
its  commander. 
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If  the  fipAt  Darab  *  of  oriental  authors  be  not  the  Darius 
NothuHof  the  Greeks,  we  must  reject  the  reif^nof  Homai  alto- 
gether, supposing  it  to  refer  to  Kome  confused  traditions  of  the 
power  and  grandeur  of  I'arysatis,  mixed  perhapsi  with  the  tale 
of  the  incestuous  intercourse  l>etween  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and 
his  daughter,  Atosisa  ;  under  this  view,  if  we  suppose  the  reign 
of  Darius  Nothus  and  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  to  be  included,  bj 
Persian  authors,  in  that  of  Ardishcer,  the  dates  will  nearly  cor- 
respond t,  and  the  Ochus  of  the  Greeks  will  be  the  ftrst  Darab 
of  the  Persians.  With  respect  to  the  second  Darab,  there  can  be 
no  question:  his  identity  with  the  Darius  Codomanus  of  the 
Greeks  is  completely  established  by  the  conquest  of  Persia  by 
Alexander. 

The  eastern  traditions  of  the  Macedonian  hero  are  verv  ini- 
perfect ;  and  uiK>n  a  few  historical  facts  they  liave  reared  a  su« 
perstnicture  of  the  most  extravagant  fuble.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  examine  the  connexion  between  their  historv  of  Alexander 
and  the  Greek :  they  agree  in  most  of  the  leading  facts:  the  in- 
vasion of  Persia,  the  defeat  and  subsequent  death  of  Darius, 
the  generosity  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  strong  impression 
which  his  noble  and  humane  conduct  made  u\ion  his  dying  enemy. 
The  Persians,  however,  do  not  concur  with  the  Greeks  in  their 
description  of  Darius :  they  allege,  that  lie  was  deformed  in 
body  and  Clicked  in  mind  :  but  this  is  obviously  a  fiction,  to 


*  Ttsc  arcounl  which  Munc  Persian  authon  ^\ve  of  the  ititercourte  an<]  aU 
liance  between  Darab  the  Fir«t,  and  Philip  of  \lare<ion,  ii  an  obviout  ftbl«, 
meant  to  palliate  the  (ii»f race  of  «  conquere<l  people,  by  e^tabluhinf  the  riflit 
o(  Ale&an«ler  at  heir  to  the  tliruue  of  Persia:  thii  fable,  therefore,  which 
make*  t!te  fir^tt  Darab  of  the  I'er^iaii*  a  contemporary  with  Ptiilip,  cannot  Ui 
adinitttd  to  affect  the  conjecture  which  «tip|>o\e»  him  to  be  Dariut  Nothuv 
Be*iUe4  thr  xtorv  of  Atexan<ler'«t  birKi  u  di^noweJ  bv  !>f>ine  tf  the  niOAt  rt>- 
»p«ctablc  Persian  hifttonan^  ;  and  e%fn  the  poet,  Niiamre,  io  h\%  fine  poem  oa 
Alriandrr.  rr;rrt«  thi^  peili|:ree  a«  a  fjb!e.  It  i«,  howe\er,  to  l>c  remarked, 
that  !H>me  wolern  a*  well  a«  ea«trm  romances  *tale.  thai  Alctander  wa%  not  the 
«on  of  I'htl  p  ;  ami  the  a.lultjr)-  of  i>l>nipta^  i«  lilduced  a«  the  ffiiunJ  upon 
which  »be  was  rrpudiale«l,  ihourh  the  dnorce  did  not  t^ke  pUce  tdl  *ome  time 
kiter  ihc  birth  of  Alc&aodcr. 

t  Aidi«lteer  rei,;ned,  acconlitiK  to  Persian  aulhun,  a  hundred  anil  twrhc 
)ear«.  The  united  reii(n«  of  Luncimanu*.  of  Darius  >ivHhu»|  and  Artaietift 
MB«ttoO|aaouBt  to  a  httadrtd  and  ii&  yfr%. 
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concile  the  vanity  of  a  people  to  the  tale  of  its  subjugation. 
We  have  an  allusion  to  the  friendship  which  Alexander  esta- 
blished with  Taxilus,  or  Omphis,  and  an  account  of  his  battle 
with  Porus,  and  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians :  but  in 
none  of  these  accounts  do  we  find  more  than  the  mere  event  to 
place  any  reliance  on  :  the  rest,  not  excepting  the  circumstances 
recorded  of  his  death,  is  all  fable.  His  great  name  has  been 
considered  sufficient  to  obtain  credit  for  every  story  that  imagi- 
nation could  invent :  but  this  exaggeration  is  almost  all  praise. 
The  Secunder  of  the  Persian  page  is  a  model  of  every  virtue 
and  of  every  great  quality  that  can  elevate  a  human  being  above 
his  species  :  while  his  power  and  magnificence  are  always  repre- 
sented as  far  beyond  what  has  ever  been  attained  by  any  other 
monarch  in  the  world. 

The  confusion  Persia  was  thrown  into  at  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, has  caused  a  great  blank  in  her  records :  her  historians, 
as  has  been  before  stated,  take  no  notice  whatever  of  his  imme- 
diate  successors.     A  period  of  nearly  ^ve  centuries,   during 
which  the  two  branches  of    the  Arsacidae  *   governed    that 
country,  is   reduced  to  less  than  three  by  Persian  writers; 
whose  imperfect  and   contradictory  statements  warrant  us  in 
pronouncing,  that  all  they  possess  with  regard  to  this  epoch  is 
an  incorrect  catalogue  of  names.     Flrdousee  passes  it  over  as 
one  of  which  no  trace  had   been  preserved.     He  states,  that 
at  the   death  of  Alexander  the   Great  the  empire  of  Persia 
fell  into  a  state  of  confusion,  in  which  it  remained  for  two  cen- 
turies ;  governed  by  petty  rulers  t,  and  distracted  by  internal 
wars :  and  adds,  that  so  unstable  was   the  authority  of  these 
contending  chiefs,  that  Persia  may  be  considered  during  the 
whole  of  this  time  as  a  nation  without  a  sovereign.    After  this 
he  proceeds  to  the  life  of  Ardisheer,  the  founder  of  the  Sassa^ 
nian  race. 
The  total  omission  of  this  period  by  Firdousee,  is  calculated  to 

*  We  learn  from  western  authors,  that  there  ytn  twenty  monarchi  of  th« 
first  branch  of  the  Arsacidae,  who  ruled  over  PaKhia  two  hundred  and  seventy 
years:  and  of  the  second,  eleven^  whose  reigns  occupied  a  space  of  two  ban- 
dred  and  twenty-one  years. 

f  The  Mulook-oo-Tuaif. 
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increase  our  reliance  on  him :  it  proven  that,  bowerer  he  may 
have  indulged  in  embellishing  his  subject,  he  was  scrupulous  in 
talcing  its  substance  from  the  Pehlevee  manuscripts  from  which 
he  composed  hi?i  poem :  and  wc  may  assume  from  his  silence, 
that  in  these  no  mention  was  to  be  found  of  the  Parthian  dj* 
nasties.  The  reason  of  this  blank  appears  ob^-ious.  In  Persia, 
as  in  other  countrieH  of  similar  condition,  the  terms  learned  and 
religious  were  synonv'mous.  The  pni-ftt  alone  cultivated  letters  ; 
and  the  great  neglect  the  rites  of  Zoroaster  fell  into  *,  during 
the  reign  of  the  Arsacidip,  may  he  deemed  tlie  principal  causa 
why  the  same  authors  who  have  blazoned  the  fame  of  Artax« 
erxes  and  his  Kuccessors,  nhould  have  consigned  the  race  of 
monarchs  who  preceded  them  U>  oblivion. 

Though  western  writers  have  not  denied  the  descent  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  Persia,  which  those  of  the  east  claim  for  Ashk 
or  Arsaces,  they  have  almost  all  agreed  in  describing  the  Par* 
thians  t  as  originally  Scythians,  or  Tartars,  who  ruled  over 
Persia  for  several  centuries.  There  are,  however,  several  rea- 
sons for  doubting  this  fact ;  and  Strabo  expressly  states,  that 
•*  the  Parthians,  whose  territories  were  on  the  Tigris,  were  for- 
merly called  (^aniuchi.  The  geographical  f>osition  of  Carduchia, 
the  modern  Kurdistan,  the  character  of  its  barbarous  and  un« 
sultdued  inhabitants,  and  their  constant  hostility  X  to  the  kings 

*  STl«e<>tre  de  Sacr,  in  hii  \ery  leame<l  work  un  the  antiquitiet  of  Peni«, 
aflford*  us  abuodant  pruof  that  the  nligioii  of  ZoroaUrr  wat  nf^'iected  under  tb« 
Parthian  lin}:«.  lie  infdrini  u«.  on  the  authoiity  of  (JreeW  writet«,  that,  ih-iufh 
the  niai;i  evicted  %%  a  [h^U  hmt;  Itefore  the  tnre  t'f  Artaxerxei,  they  «ere  held 
in  no  ri -per!,  and  even  treated  i»ith  mntrippt  hy  the  r'/il  niJ£i*trate«  ;  and 
the  reh({ton  can  Innily  h**e  heenohx-ned  by  thi.w  i»hode*pi"^d  if<  inini«ter«. 
But  «e  deri%e  «tiU  mori*  ron\in<  in<;  evidence  from  the  roins  of  the  Parthian, 
and  of  the  Sa^^anian  kinf:«.  The  ftiriner  ha«c  bo  lif^ure*  in  any  way  allu»i>a  to 
the  religion  of  ZortaAter  :  and  the  tn»cr.|ition«  u)k>q  them  are  in  Greek  :  while 
the  latter  are  ornamented  with  a  marked  «\mUd  «if  the  wonhip  of  fire,  **  aa 
al*ar  and  ^arrcd  flame:  and  all  tite  in«criplKin«  are  in  the  ancient  lanpui^e  of 
Pertia.*' — ^Htit/ntUi  Jr  ia  Prr^,  pape  43 — 45. 

t  Frrgu««>n  a\%ert«  thi«.  in  hi*  Ktiman  hixlory,  on  the  authority  of  Justin  and 
DM»n  *'a*v  The  autlicr*  of  •*  The  rni^er^al  Hi*!or)*'  al«o  *tate  that  they  nert 
Sc)lhian«. 

X  Xenophon  wa%  informed,  that  the  Caiduchiao*  *<  were  a  warlike  natioa,  tad 
set  tubject  to  th«  king.** 
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of  Persia,  renders  it  very  probable,  that,  invited  by  the  confu-* 
sion  into  which  the  country  was  thrown  by  the  divisions  amon^ 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  the  Carduchi  descended  from  their 
mountains,  to  share  in  the  spoil  of  a  broken  empire.     But  it 
would  be  as  useless  to  know,  as  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  whethef 
the  original  Parthians  *,  or,  in  other  words,  the  first  tribes  tO 
whom  that  name  was  given,  came  from  the  Oxus,  or  the  "Hgris  ; 
for  it  is  obvious,  that  when  that  appellation  became  general,  it 
must  have  included  a  hundred  races,  besides  those  to  which  au* 
thors  have  laboured  to  trace  it.     All  we  can  safely  conclude  is, 
that  the  period  at  which  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
sia was  known  to  the  European  world  as  Parthia,  was  one  during 
which  it  was  distracted  by  the  continual  contests  of  its  own 
princes  and   independent  chiefs.     That   a   sense  of  common 
danger  enabled  several  of  the  Parthian  monarchs  to  meet  their 
foreign  enemies  with  great  armies,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  and 
we  also  know,  that  the  monarchs,  whom  this  circumstance  or 
their  superior  character  had  elevated  to  supreme  rule,  assumed 
the  proudest  state  and  the  highest  titles.     But  these  facts  are 
not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Arsacidee  ever  attained  a  rank 
equal  to  those  races  of  kings  by  whom  they  were  preceded  and 
followed.     The  Parthian  rulers  can  perhaps  only  be  deemed  the 
heads  of  a  great  confederacy  of  feudal  chiefs,  each   of  whom 
aspired  to  regal  power  t :  and,  though  ignorance  and  bigotry 

*  The  term  Parthia  is  unknown  to  Asiatic  writers.  We  are  informed  by  wes- 
tern authorsi  that  in  the  ancient  Scythian  it  means  exiles  ;  and,  as  such,  it  is 
given  in  proof  of  their  descent.  I  have  been  quite  unable  to  trace  this  etymo- 
logy, and  conceive  that  it  would  prove  nothing,  if  traced. 

t  It  has  been  before  observed,  that  Pliny  states  that  the  kingdom  of  Parthia 
was  divided  into  eighteen  kingdoms. 

The  condition  of  Persia,  under  the  Parthian  kings,  is  well  described  by  our 
own  eloquent  historian.  **  The  weak  indulgence  of  the  Arsacidae  had  resigned 
to  their  sons  and  brothers  the  principal  provinces  and  the  greatest  offices  of  the 
kingdom,  iu  the  nature  of  hereditary  possessions.  The  vitarttj  or  eighteen 
most  powerful  s.itraps,  were  permitted  to  assume  the  regal  title;  and  the  vain 
pride  of  the  monarch  was  delighted  with  a  nominal  dominion  over  so  many  vassal 
kings.  Even  tribes  of  barbarians  in  their  mountains,  and  the  Greek  cities  of 
Upper  Asia  within  their  walls,  scarcely  acknowledged,  or  seldom  obeyed,  any 
superior :  and  the  Parthian  empire  exhibited,  under  other  names,  a  lively  image 
of  the  feudal  system,  which  has  since  prevailed  in  £iirope.**«-iQxBBONj  VoL  I., 
p.  329. 
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combined  could  alone  have  condemned  so  long  a  period  of  a 
nations  history  to  oblinon«  there  is  nothing  left  to  rescue  it 
from  the  reproach  of  being  a  barbarous  epoch ;  and  one  ia 
which  we  can  dbcover  but  few  traces  or  monuments  calculated 
to  perpetuate  the  glory  either  of  the  sovereigns,  or  the  country 
they  governed. 

From  tlie  commencement  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  the  history 
of  Persia  assumes  a  new  character;  und  there  is  as  fair  an  ag^ree* 
meat  between  eastern  and  western  writers  as  can  be  expected 
from  authors  of  different  nations.  Pemian  writers  have  no  dates, 
even  during  this  period:  but  the  length  they  assign  to  the  reign 
of  each  prince  generally  accords  i;^ith  the  more  exact  chronology 
of  western  aiithont;  and  we  are  thus  led  to  grant  our  belief  to  the 
general  truth  of  their  history. 

The  ancient  hi^itory  of  Persia,  as  given  by  luitive  authors,  may 
be  divided  into  distinct  periods  *.  **  Hie  fabulous,"  which  in* 
eludes  all  that  preriHles  Kay  Kobad,  the  Dijoces  of  the  Greeks : 
**  the  poetical,"  which  contains  some  facts,  and  much  fiction, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Kaiaiiian  dynasty,  till  the  reign 
of  Ardii^heer  Babigan ;  and  **  the  liistorical,"  which  begins  ^lith 
that  monarch,  and  terminates  with  the  overthrow  of  his  dynasty. 

Of  the  first  t,  or  fabulous  period,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 

*  Sir  Wiliiam  Jomm  tUtei  it  m  hit  opintoa,  "  that  the  tonaU  ol  th«  Paithdady 
or  AMyriaa  race,  may  be  coosidrred  dark  and  CtbuU>u« ;  tho*e  of  the  Kaiaai 
family  aa  heroic  and  poetical ;  aod  tho^  of  the  Saasaniao  kioft  aa  hiatoricaL"— 
Sir  WiLUAM  JoMi«*s  HorAsj  vol.  1.  p.  76. 

f  The  Ibllowinf  it  a  table  of  k\ng%  beibre  the  conquctt  of  AlexamUri  accord* 
iof  to  Pertian  and  Grrciaa  autbon. 

M(>««*ai  lit    or    Till    rAJfHDADU^    DY!«AtTY,    AND   fltlOUt   Vf    ftllON,    ACCOlOlKa 

TO  riaD«K4ii. 

Years. 

Kaiomon 30 

Hooahuof    40 

Tahamun 30 

Jemthced 700 

Conjectured  to  be  the  term  6[ 
the  A««)naa  cooqueaC 

Feridoott  1000 

Maoacbdicr 120 

Nooter 7 

Vol.  I.  %  N 


Xohik 800  or  lOOOJ 
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dates,  with  any  approach  to  correctness.    In  the  secondi  we  arv 
by  Grrecian  writers ;  but  the  difference  between  these  and 


Years, 
.r  Conjectured  to  be  the  term  of 

^''"*'*'  *n     the  SeythUn  eonqueit. 

Both  these  princes  were  eoii« 

AMsiiby 
partof  PersU. 


-  f  Both  these  princes 

Zoo J     ^  .         ... 

H     .  <     temporaries  with 

^    I    and  ruled  part  of  1 


TBI    KAIANIAN    DTNA8TT   OF    KINGS. 

Namet  of  King%f  tmd  Period  of  each  Reign^  aeoortUng  h  Ftrdomtee, 

Years. 

KayKobad    120 

KayKftoos 150 

KayKhoosroo    ...-  60 

Lohrasp 120 

Gushtasp    60 

Bahman 112 

Homai    ...., 32 

Darab  the  First 12 

Darab  the  Second 12 

Total  *..  678 

Namtt  o/Kinfft,  and  Period  of  each  Reign^  aceording  to  Oreek  tm/ert. 

A.M.        Yeare. 

Dijoces 3294  to  3347  53 

Phraortes 3369  W 

Cyaxares  the  First  3409  40 

Astyages  3444  35 

Cyaxares  the  Second  3468  84 

Cyrus  8475  f 

Cambyses    3482  f 

Smerdis  Magus    3483  1 

Darius  Hystaspes    3518 35 

Xerxes  the  First 3639  21 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus 3581  42 

Xerxes  the  Second 35811  . 

Sogdian    .: 3582^    '" 

Darius  Nothus 3599  17 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon 3646  4f 

Ochus 3666  20 

Arses    3668  2 

Darius  Codomanus 3674  6 

Total IsO 
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Penun  authors,  from  the  period  of  Dijoces  to  the  inraiioii  of 
Alexander,  ia  near  three  centuries.  This  however  seems  of  leai 
importance,  when  we  consider  that  the  Persian  chronology  of  this 
period  has  no  foundation  but  vtgue  tradition.  To  several  of 
their  princes  they  assif^n  more  than  a  century,  and  hardly  two 
authors  agree.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  reason  upon  any 
accordance  in  such  dates.  In  comparing  the  accounts  of  orien« 
tal  writers  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  I  have  neither  deemed  that 
the  casual  agreement  nor  the  disagreement  of  dates  could  ever 
be  brought  to  support  or  invalidate  conclusions,  deduced  firom 
the  more  certain  and  satisfactory  source  of  coinciding  facts. 

From  the  death  of  Alexander  till  the  reign  of  Ardisheer  Ba- 
bigan,  the  second  Artaxerxes  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  still  more  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  Persian  dates  with  those  of  either  Gra<* 
cian  or  Roman  historians :  from  the  simple  UlcI  of  Asiatic  writen 
baring  no  account  of  this  period,  that  merits  the  name  of  history. 
They  give  a  mere  catalogue  of  kings;  and  their  calculation  of  the 
yean  that  they  reigned  is  less  by  some  centuries  than  the  actual 
time  which  this  period  includes :  for  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
the  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the  Parthian  rulers,  who  flourished 
during  the  most  remarkable  period  of  Roman  history. 

The  computed  dates  of  Persian  authors,  from  Ardisheer  Ba- 
bigan  till  the  overthrow  of  Yezdijird,  as  well  as  the  principal 
facts  they  record,  correspond  sufficiently  with  western  writers  for 
us  to  term  this  an  historical  epoch.  The  accounts  of  the  Sassa- 
nian  dynasty  are  blended  with  some  fables,  and  frequently  em« 
bellished  with  h}'perbolical  descriptions :  but  no  eastern  work  it 
altogether  fn^e  from  tliehe  faults ;  and  when  we  reflect  upon  tho 
blank  in  the  Persian  annals  till  the  rise  of  this  family,  and  the 
complete  ruin  the  kingdom  was  involved  in  by  the  Mahomedaa 
conquest,  there  will  apf»ear  more  cause  to  congratulate  ourselvM 
on  the  correctne9S  of  the  general  outline  that  has  been  pre« 
served,  than  for  regret  at  the  inaccuracies  and  omissions  which 
we  cannot  but  expect  to  meet  with. 

Among  the  traces  of  a  nation  s  former  gbry,  there  is  nooa 
on  which  the  mind  dwells  with  more  serious  thought,  than  on  thm 
magnificent  ruins  of  its  ancient  palaces.    How  fordbly  are  wo 

8m8 
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^reminded  of  our  mortality,  when  we  are  told,  that  an  edifice,  in 
the  erection  of  which  a  kingdom's  wealth  had  been  exhausted, 
adorned  with  every  ornament  that  the  art  of  the  world  could 
supply,  and  the  history  of  which  was  engraven  on  the  imperish- 
^le  rocks  it  was  foimded  upon,  has  not  only  fallen  into  decay, 
but  that  its  founder  is  unknown,  and  the  language,  in  which  its 
history  was  written,  is  no  longer  spoken  by  man !  Persia  abounds 
with  such  remains  of  forgotten  splendour :  in  the  emphatic  words 
of  a  poet  of  that  nation,  **  the  spider  weaves  its  web  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Cssar  I  The  owl  stands  sentinel  upon  the  watch-tower 
of  Afrisiib  ♦  I  '* 

The  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Persepolis  are  far  the  grandest  that 
yet  remain.  From  what  is  left  of  this  proud  edifice,  we  may 
pronounce,  that  it  once  rivalled  the  noblest  fabrics  of  Greece  or 
of  Rome.  This  is  no  place  for  a  minute  description  of  its  beau- 
ties. They  have  occupied  the  time  and  the  talents  of  eminent 
travellers  and  artists:  nor  shall  I  add  to  the  various  opinions 
which  have  been  offered  with  regard  to  the  founder  of  this  great 
monument  of  Persian  art  and  magnificence,  or  propose  any  con- 
jectures upon  the  meaning  of  its  rich  and  varied  sculpture.  Till 
the  inscriptions  on  its  walls  are  deciphered,  these  points  vnXL 
probably  remain  unknown.  Persian  authors  t  ascribe  this  palace 

•  «  Purdtdareemekunnuil  dir  Kuser-e-Kyser  ankeiboot ! 

Boomnoubutme  zunnud  dir  g*orobud  Afrisiftb  I^'^Fibdoosbk. 

f  The  author  of  the  Zeenut-ool-Mujalis  gives  the  following  short  account  of 
Persepolisi  which,  I  can  state  from  personal  obsenratien,  is  not  much  exagge- 
rated in  the  descriptive  parts.  It  is  cnrious,  as  it  shews  what  Persians  beliere 
concerning  these  famous  ruins. 

*'  Jemsheed  built  a  fortified  palace  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  bounds  the  fine 
plain  of  Murdasht  to  the  north-west.  The  platform  on  which  it  was  built  has 
three  faces  to  the  plain,  and  one  to  the  mountain.  It  is  formed  of  a  hard  black 
granite*.  The  elevation  from  the  plain  is  ninety  feet;  and  every  stone  used  in 
this  building  is  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  long,  and  broad  in  proportion.  There 
are  two  great  flights  of  stairs  to  this  palace,  so  easy  of  ascent,  that  a  man  can 
ride  up  on  horseback ;  and  on  the  platform  a  palace  has  been  erectedj  part  of 
which  still  remains  in  its  original  state,  and  part  in  ruins.  The  palace  of  Jem- 
•heed  is  that  now  called  the  Chehel-Setoon  ^,  or  forty  pillars.    Each  pillar  is 

*  It  is  a  hard  limestone. 
^  All  Persian  authors  state  that  antimony  is  found  in  these  ruius. 
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to  Jemsheed ;  and  they  name  it  his  Tukht,  or  throne.  They 
add,  that  Homai,  the  daup^hter  of  Ardisheer,  p^reatly  improved 
this  royal  mansion,  which  she  made  her  constant  residence ;  and 
that  it  was  destroyed  by  Alexander*.  The  city  of  Istakhr,  near 
which  it  stood,  long  survived  the  destruction  of  the  throne  of 
Jemsheed ;  and  we  learn,  from  historians  on  whom  we  can  de* 
pend,  that  it^  inhabitants  were  distinguished  by  their  inveterate 
hatred  of  the  conquerors  of  their  country ;  as  if  inspired  by  those 
fragments  of  former  glory  which  surrounded  them,  they  main* 
tained  a  character  for  pride  and  courage,  not  entirely  subdued 
till  several  centuries  after  the  Arabians  first  overran  Persia t. 

Not  only  the  jialace  of  Persepolis,  but  the  face  of  the  moun* 
tain  at  the  foot  of  which  it  is  situated,  and  many  of  the  rocks  in 
its  vicinity,  are  ornamented  with  sculpture,  in  which  we  may 
trace  a  connexion  ^ith  the  page  of  Firdousee ;  and  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Persians  were  in  the  habit  of 
representing,  in  sculpture,  both  their  religious  ceremomes,  and 
the  principal  events  of  their  history.    Several  of  the  figures  at 

(bmed  of  a  canred  stone,  is  tixty  feet'  high,  and  U  ornaiiieAted  in  a  naaatr  to 
delicate,  thai  it  would  letm  difficult  to  rival  this  tcolpture  upo«  hard  fraaila^ 
in  a  canrinf  upon  the  suflest  wood.  Tlicre  it  no  granite  like  that*  of  which 
these  pillars  are  made,  to  he  now  found  in  Persia;  and  it  is  unknown  from 
whence  it  was  brought.  5>ome  must  beautiful  and  extraordinary  figures  oma« 
Bent  this  palace  ;  and  all  the  pillars  which  ooce  supported  the  roof^  (for  that  has 
fallen,)  are  composed  of  three  piece»  of  stone,  joined  in  so  exi^uisitc  a  manner, 
as  to  make  the  beholder  beheve  that  the  whole  shaft  is  one  piece.  There  ars 
several  figures  of  Jemsheed  in  the  sculpture :  in  one,  he  han  an  urn  in  his  haad^ 
in  whirh  he  bums  benjamin,  white  he  standi  adoring  the  lun.  In  another,  he 
IS  represented  as  seixing  the  mane  of  a  lioa  with  one  band,  while  he  staba  him 
with  the  other." 

*  Zeeoul-ool-Taankh. 

f  The  final  ruin  of  Persepolis  ia  attributed  to  8umeanalM>od'dooleh,  the  «»• 
worthy  son  of  the  virtuous  AxdH>o<l-douleh.  Sumeaaah-ood>douleh  cannot  have 
exercised  power  before  the  year  372  of  the  Hijrah,  A.  D.982. 

*  In  the«e  measures,  the  aathor  has  used  the  word  yvx,  which  I  ha%e  imtm* 
preted  grnxshtth^  or  royal  yard,  three  feet :  there  are  other  gmx  shorter. 

^  Ttte  author  of  the  Vxn  N'ameh  i«  quoted,  who  «ay<  it  is  almost  impoeMbU 
to  brrak  this  f^ranile;  an*!  that,  if  broke  and  ground,  it  i«  excellent  to  stop  th^ 
bireding  of  wounds. 

'  The  pillars  are  evidently  cut  out  of  the  rork,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  paUc« 
stands,  as  other  pillan  haU  flnbh«d,  lying  oo  the  OMOttCaiay  atl«it 
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Persepolis  are  adoring  fire ;  and,  near  Shahpoor,  (a  city  aboat 
eighty  miles  to  the  west  of  Shiraz,  and  the  capital  of  Shahpoor, 
or  Sapor,  the  First,)  we  find,  carved  upon  the  rock,  a  represen- 
tation of  that  monarch  holding  the  Roman  emperor  Valerian 
prisoner,  while  he  receives  some  ambassadors,  who  supplicate  the 
release  of  the  royal  captive.  Opposite  to  this  monument  of  tri- 
umph are  some  more  pieces  of  historical  sculpture ;  in  one  com- 
partment, a  king  is  seated  in  state,  amid  a  group  of  figures,  one 
ef  whom  offers  two  heads  to  him.  This  marks  the  barbarous 
state  of  a  nation  that  could  suffer  its  glory  to  be  perpetuated  by 
a  representation  of  such  a  character. 

To  Shahpoor  the  Persian  historians  also  ascribe  the  foundation 
of  the  modem  city  of  Shuster,  situated  on  the  Karoon,  nearly 
thirty  miles  to  the  east  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Shus,  or  Susa*. 
Bhus,  they  inform  us,  is  a  Pehlevee  word,  signifying  plecuant; 
and  Shuster  is  the  comparative  degree,  and  means  mare  pleascnt 
The  same  tradition  adds,  that  Shahpoor  compelled  his  Roman 
captives  to  aid  in  building  this  city ;  and  travellers  are  shewn 
the  tower  where  the  Persians  believe  that  Valerian  was  con- 
fined :  but  what  renders  this  city  most  remarkable  among  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Persia,  is  the  dyke  in  its  vicinity,  which 
its  founder  threw  across  the  Karoon,  to  turn  the  course  of  that 
river  into  a  channel  more  favourable  to  agriculture.  This  dyke 
it  formed  of  cut  stones,  cemented  by  lime,  and  fastened  together 
by  clamps  of  iron:  it  is  twenty  feet  broad,  and  twelve  hundr^  in 
length.  The  whole  is  a  solid  mass,  excepting  the  centre,  where 
two  small  arches  have  been  constructed,  to  allow  a  part  of  the 
■stream  to  fiow  in  its  natural  bed.  This  great  work  is  the  more 
worthy  of  our  attention,  from  being  almost  the  only  one  of  a 
useful  nature  amid  those  vast  ruins,  which  bespeak  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  the  monarchs  of  Persia ;  and  it  has,  as  if  pre- 
served by  its  nobler  character,  survived  all  the  sumptuous  palaces 
and  luxurious  edifices  of  the  same  age.  The  trifiing  damage  it 
had  sustained  from  time,  and  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Karoon,  was 
repaired  a  few  years  ago ;  and  it  again  fulfils  its  original  pur- 
pose, of  fertilizing  the  beautiful  plains  of  Desful. 

Shuster,  though  much  reduced  in  size,  is  still  the  capital  of  a 

*  Kiimicr't  "  Geo^aphical  Mtmoirs  of  Pertia.'* 
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pitmnce :  it  lies  at  the  fix>t  of  a  range  of  mountdnf ,  and  over* 
hangs  the  Karoon.  A  bridge,  of  one  arch,  which  has  an  eieva* 
tion  of  more  than  eighty  feet,  connects  it  ^nth  the  opposite 
bank*.  Thirty-six  miles  to  the  west  of  Shuster,  we  begin  to 
trace  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Shu8t«  or  Susa.  These  are  situ« 
ated  between  the  modem  town  of  Desful,  and  the  eastern  banks 
of  the  Karasoo  Ri?er ;  along  which  they  stretch  upvrards  of 
twelve  miles.  They  consist,  like  those  of  Babylon,  of  larg« 
mounds  t  formed  of  bricks  and  coloured  tiles  |.  At  the  foot  of 
one  of  these  mounds  stands  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Daniel  § :  a 
small  building,  but  sufficient  to  shelter  some  derveishes,  who 
watch  the  remains  of  the  prophet,  and  are  supported  by  the  alma 
of  such  pilgrims  as  visit  the  holy  sepulchre.  These  derveishea 
are  now  the  only  inhabitants  of  Susa ;  and  every  kind  of  wild 
beast  roams  at  large  over  that  spot,  on  which  some  of  the  proud* 
est  palaces  ever  raised  by  human  art,  once  stood  f . 

The  remains  of  the  palaces  of  Khoosroo  Furveez  have  been 
noticed  in  the  account  of  his  reign ;  but,  in  die  same  part  of 
Periiai  the  province  of  Irak  **,  in  which  these  were  situUed,  w% 

•  Kianier'f  **  Geogrmpby  of  Pmyia.*' 

t  It  ti  ■ometiBMS  writtco  Sat:  th«  modeni  pronaocUtioB  b  Sbus. 

I  **  A  ftKort  diftaiicc  from  the  Karasoo  ii  oii«  imoMaM  elevated  man,  about  s 
mile  in  circumference,  and  near  a  hundred  (ttt  in  perpendicular  height.  Beyond 
thit  i«  another,  not  quite  so  hifh,  but  of  more  than  double  the  circamfereace. 
Tht^  two  moQDdi  have  tome  resemblance  to  the  pyramids  at  Babylon ;  with 
thU  diference,  that,  instead  of  being  entirely  of  brick,  they  are  Ibrmed  of  clay 
and  pieces  of  tile,  with  irreirular  layers  of  brick  and  mortar ;  each  layer  it  ft%e  or 
six  feet  in  thickness,  to  give  ttreogth  and  support  to  the  roass.**-.Kii«!<iiia*t 
Oeogmpkf  of  Ptrtia. 

I  Some  large  blocks  of  marble,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  bare  been  fboad 
amid  the^  ruint.  They  appear  to  resemble  those  of  Kgrpt ;  from  tbeir  nvfwt 
luviog  been  ditrovered  in  any  other  part  of  Persia,  I  conclude  that  they  weie 
brovght  by  victorious  monarchs  to  Susa,  as  trophie*. 

f  Tliougb  the  building  at  the  tomb  of  Daniel  be  comparatively  modern^ 
aotbing  could  have  led  (o  its  being  built  where  it  it,  but  a  belief  that  this  was  the 
real  site  of  the  prophet's  sepulchre. 

^  There  haidly  appears  a  doubt  that  the«e  ruins  are  those  of  Susa :  their  ei- 
tent,  nature,  the  materials  of  which  th^  city  wa*  built,  the  tomb  of  Daniel,  and 
the  traditioas  of  the  country,  are  all  strong  coofirmattons  of  this  facL 

•*  This  province  includes  the  greatest  part  of  the  ancient  kingdoai  of  Media. 
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find  some  sculpture,  not  only  fiEir  superior  to  wbat  any  of  these 
palaces  can  boast,  but  even  to  that  of  the  far-famed  Persepolis. 

At  a  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  modern  city  of  Kerman«< 
shah,  the  excavations  from  the  rock,  which  are  termed  Tauk-e- 
bostan*,  present  us  with  some  figures  in  so  masterly  a  style,  that 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  Persian  monarch,  under  whose 
auspices  this  work  was  executed,  had  obtained  the  aid  of  Grecian 
or  Roman  artists.  The  mountains  in  which  these  excavations 
are  made,  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Kerman- 
shah.  The  most  considerable  is  an  arch  cut  in  the  rock,  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  height,  twenty  in  depth,  and  twenty-four  in  breadth : 
over  the  centre  of  the  arch  is  an  emblematical  figure,  resembling 
a  crescent ;  and  on  each  side  an  angel  f,  with  a  wreath,  or  a 
diadem,  in  one  hand,  and  a  cup  in  the  other.  At  the  extremity 
of  this  arched  excavatbn  is  the  gigantic  figure  of  a  man  on  horse* 
back,  in  full  armour.  There  are  three  figures  X  over  this,  and 
the  sides  of  the  cave  are  covered  with  very  fine  sculpture,  repre- 
senting, in  one  compartment,  the  hunting  of  the  wild  boar  along 
the  banks  of  a  river  by  men  in  boats  and  on  elephants ;  and  on 
the  opposite  side,  the  same  figures,  on  horseback  and  on  ele- 
phants, pursuing  deer.  There  are  a  variety  of  other  sculptures 
at  the  Tauk-e-bostan ;  and  the  labour  and  knowledge  of  a  French 

*  The  literal  transUtion  of  this  name  is  '^  the  arch  of  the  garden." 

t  The  figure  on  the  right  is  tolerably  perfect ;  but  the  hand  aud  arm  of  the  left 
figure  are  the  only  vestiges  of  it  now  visible,  a  large  fragment  of  the  rock  having 
fallen  down.  The  angel  on  the  right  is  well  proportioned,  and  dressed  in  loose 
flowing  robes.  It  would  appear,  from  the  shape  of  the  rock,  that  there  must 
have  been  some  other  sculpture  and  inscriptions  immediately  above  these,  which 
time  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  have  defaced  and  destroyed. 

{  These  three  large  figures  are  upright ;  but  so  much  defaced,  that  nothing 
beyond  the  general  outline  can  be  defined.  On  the  right,  a  female  holds  a 
diadem,  or  circle,  in  her  right  hand,  with  which  she  is  offering  to  crown  the 
principal  male  figure  in  the  centre ;  in  her  left  she  has  a  goblet,  as  if  she  wer« 
pouring  a  libation.  Over  the  head  of  the  centre  figure,  which  is  lai^r  than  the 
others,  is  a  crescent.  His  right  hand  appears  to  be  grasping  a  ring,  with  the 
male  figure  on  his  left ;  in  his  left  hand  is  a  straight  sword,  resting  on  the  ground, 
between  his  feet.  The  figure  on  the  left  is  in  a  long  manUe ;  but  what  he  holds 
in  his  left  hand  cannot  be  ascertained:  the  face  of  this  image  is  still  perfect;  he 
has  a  long  beard,  and  a  helmet  on  his  head,  with  a  ball  on  the  top  of  it. 
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•choUr  Hajiy  by  explaining  a  Pehlevee  inscription*,  enabled  us  to 
identify  two  figures,  that  are  cut  out  of  the  face  of  the  rock,  with 
Shahpoor  ZooUktaf,  and  his  son  Baharam.  In  another  |>art  of 
this  sculpture  are  two  sovereigns  holding  a  ring,  or  circle,  in  their 
right  hands,  and  standing  upon  a  ])rostrate  Roman  soldier.  A 
figure,  supposed  to  be  the  profihet  Zoroaster,  stands  by  their 
side :  his  feet  rest  upon  a  star,  and  his  head  is  covered  with  a 
gloryt,  or  crown  of  rays.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  sculpture 
was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Baharam,  the  founder  of  Kerman- 
shah ;  and  that  the  %ures  represent  that  monarch  and  his  father, 
Shahpoor.  The  ring  which  they  grasp  is  probably  meant  as  a 
type  of  the  world  ;  and  the  prostrate  Roman  soldier  appears  to  be 
an  emblem  of  the  fallen  empire. 

The  ruins  of  Babylon  have  l)een  often  described :  they  consist 
of  large  and  misshapen  mounds^  ;  that  regularity,  which  distin- 

^  i>iUe*tre  dc  Sacy  hat  mtde  the  following  tniniUtioD  of  (his  ioscriptioo,  which 
i»  tlititled  inlo  two  pirt%. 

Tb«  Fir«>t — '*  Tliit  figure  it  (hat  of  a  worthipper  of  lIormtiiH,  or  God,  the  •%• 
criltnt  Shahpoor.  kini;  of  kifig«,  of  Iran  and  An-Iran,  a  celestial  germ  of  a  heavenly 
race,  the  »on  of  the  adorer  of  Ciod,  the  excellent  Hormuxd  ;  a  king  of  kingt,  of 
Iran  and  An-Iran,  a  celefttial  germ  of  t  heavenly  race,  grandson  of  the  txceilcoi 
Nanet,  king  of  kiog«.*' 

The  Second — "  Thi^  figure  it  thai  of  a  wor»hi(>p€r  of  Homiu/d,  or  God,  the  eX' 
rellent  Vanhram,  king  of  king*,  king  uf  Iran  and  Ao-Iran,  a  celestial  germ  of  a 
heavenly  rare,  ton  of  the  adorer  of  Go«l,  the  excellent  Shahpoor;  king  of  king«,  of 
Iran  tod  An-Iran,  a  relettial  gemi  of  a  heavenly  race.  grand«on  of  the  excelleot 
llnrmuid,  king  of  kiogt.** 

I  ga^e  thit  in«criplioo  to  MiKillah  Firoze,  a  learned  priest  of  the  Paneet  at 
B<Hnhay,  ami  he  a««ure<i  me  that  the  translation  of  De  .Sacy  «»a«  correct  FiroM 
evptained  the  iiord  Ao-lran  to  mean  uobelieven:  Eer,  lie  informed  me,  wat  a 
Pehie^ee  won*,  which  lignified  helie\er;  Keran  %iat  il*  plural:  in  Pehlevee,  the 
«  or  «!•  prefixed,  i«  a  pri\ative,  a«  in  Greek  and  .^an«-rrit ;  ron^equeolly  A»>Eeraa 
meaat  iMWlie\er«.  The  king  of  Keran  and  An-Heran  he  interpreted  to  meaa 
kiogof  helie%rrt  ai.d  unlielie^er*,  or  of  Pertia  and  other  oatioot.  It  »a«,  b« 
aaid,  a  Utie  like  king  of  the  world. 

t  I  am  inlornied  hy  the  Partee«,  nr  Guebre*,  that  in  alm<i«t  all  the  paintings 
or  sculptures  that  rrpre«ent  Z«>roa«ler,  he  i^  alwa^t  di«lingui.«hed  by  a  crotm  of 
rayt,  or  chir^.  a«  in  that  I  ha\e  de^crilieJ. 

^  If  the  arro%i4>eided  character  be  r»er  deciphered,  we  may  hope  to  di«cover 
many  of  the  particulart  of  the  history  of  Babylon  a«  well  a«  of  Per«epolit,  for  grttt 
Humbert  of  brkkt  of  varioftt  thapet  are  found  it  Bab) loo,  co%ered  wiih  lAKrip* 
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guished  the  vast  palaces  of  thus  once  proud  city,  cannot  now  be 
traced.  Of  Ctesiphon,  an  arch,  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  height 
and  eighty-five  feet  in  the  span,  still  stands.  Of  Seleucia,  not  a 
fragment  remains.  But  it  would  be  endless  to  give  even  a  cata- 
logue of  the  ruined  cities  and  bridges  which  once  ornamented 
the  Tigris.  Along  the  banks  of  thb  celebrated  river,  the  place 
of  former  magnificence  is  now  occupied  by  the  scattered  tents 
of  Arabian  robbers,,  only  desirous  to  increase  that  waste  with 
which  they  delight  to  be  surrounded.  * 

In  the  north-western  parts  of  Persia  there  are  few  traces  of 
its  ancient  splendour.  Oormeah,  a  town  in  Aderbejan,  celebrated 
as  the  birth-place  of  Zoroaster,  and  for  its  temples,  has  nothing 
left  of  its  former  grandeur.  In  Tebreez*,  the  capital  of  Media, 
(which,  under  the  Armenian  prince,  Teridates,  usurped  the  name 
and  attempted  to  rival  the  glory  of  Ecbatana,)  we  discover  hardly 
any  remains  of  its  greatness:  nature  has  combined  with  man 
against  this  city,  which  has  oftener  been  reduced  to  ruins  by 
earthquakes  than  by  wars.  Even  Ecbatana  itself,  the  modern 
Hamadan,  has  nothing  but  the  tombs  of  Mordecai  and  Esther  t 


tioni  in  this  chtncter.  Tint  learned  orienttlist,  Dr.  Wilkins,  has  discoreredthat 
the  inscriptions  which  have  been  brought  to  Europe  are  of  two  different  cbaimcters; 
and  his  observations  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  language  was  written  from 
the  left  to  the  right 

*  The  ancient  Tauris. 

t  They  stand  near  the  centre  of  Hamadan.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  has  kindly  fa- 
voured roe  with  the  following  translation  of  a  Hebrew  inscription  on  the  dome : 
''Thursday,  fifteenth  of  the  month  of  Adar,  in  the  year  4474  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,  was  finished  the  building  of  this  temple  over  the  graves  of  Mordecai 
and  Esther,  by  the  hands  of  the  good-hearted  brothers,  Elias  and  Samuel,  the 
sons  of  the  deceased  Ismael  of  Kashan."  From  this  date  (which  is  in  numerical 
letters,  and  accords  with  the  Jewish  chronology),  the  dome  must  have  been  built 
eleven  hundred  years.  The  tombs,  which  are  of  a  black-coloured  wood,  are  evi- 
dently of  very  great  antiquity :  but  the  wood  has  not  perished ;  and  the  Hebrew 
inscriptions  are  still  very  legible.  There  are  the  following  verses,  with  the  altera- 
tion of  one  expression,  from  the  book  of  Esther : 

"  Now  in  Shushan,  the  palace,  there  was  a  certain  Jew,  whose  name  was  Mor- 
decai, the  son  of  Jair,  the  son  of  Shemei,  the  son  of  Kish,  a  Benjamite. 

**  For  Mordecai,  the  Jew,  was  next  unto  King  Ahasuerus,  and  great  among  the 
Jews,  and  accepted  among  the  multitude  of  his  brethren,  seeking  the  wealth  of 
his  brethren,  and  speaking  peace  io  all  Jti<h**  In 
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to  reward  curioeity ;  and  the  site  of  Rhe  (the  ancient  Rhaget) 
it  hardly  to  be  traced.  The  capital  of  Mazenderan,  Sari,  is  no* 
ticed  in  the  first  dawn  of  Persian  history,  and  continaes,  with  its 
name  unchanged,  a  place  of  some  consequence.  Wilhin  the  last 
century,  four  temples  *  of  the  ancient  Persians  were  yet  standing 
there ;  the  only  edifices  of  this  description  which  have  escaped 
the  hand  of  time,  and  the  persecuting^  spirit  of  the  Mahomedan 
religion,  if  we  except  those  near  Baku  in  Mazenderan,  where 
there  are  still  some  very  ancient  places  of  worship  sacred  to  fire. 
These  are  of  stone ;  and  may  be  termed  arched  vaults,  as  the 
elevation  of  the  highest  is  not  above  fifteen  feet.  To  one  of  the 
smallest,  Hindu  pilgrims  still  resort.  A  cane  or  pipe  is  fixed  into 
the  ground  near  the  altar,  and  through  it  a  light  blue  flame 
issues,  like  that  emitted  by  burning  spirits,  but  purer.  Though 
this  phenomenon  would  be  produced  by  opening  the  soil  in  several 
•ther  spots  near  Baku  which  are  equally  impregnated  with  fire, 
yet  the  flame  in  this  temple  is  deemed  sacred  and  miraculous  by 
the  pious  pilgrims  from  the  Ganges. 

Khoraisan  can,  no  doubt,  boast  of  many  ruins  ;  and  Bolkh, 
which  was  kmg  the  seat  of  empire,  perhaps  of  still  more.  The^ 
countries  have  been  little  examined,  and  merit  the  attention  of 
travellers.  Seestan,  the  principality  of  the  family  of  Roostem, 
is  now  almost  a  waste ;  but  the  remains  of  great  cities  t,  along 

la  tb«  Bible  the  last  phnjc  U,  ^  tpeakinf  petce  to  all  hit  Mcd.**  Tk*  aorv 
g«iMraJ  lerm,  Asia,  has  probably  h—  a<kUd  by  tb«  %anity  of  tho  vritor  of  tbt 
iBoeription.  Tbo  Jews  at  llaaiadaa  havo  ao  iraditioo  of  Uio  cauiot  o(  Kithtr  aA4 
ktr  iMclo  boiDg  intorrad  there.  Tbey  probably  were  renoted  from  Susa,  after 
the  death  of  Artaxerxes  (Abasuerue).  The  JewtUi  fe«ti^al  of  Puria,  celebrated 
o«  the  thtrteeoth  and  fourteenth  of  the  month  of  Adar,  in  commemoration  of  tbt 
■laofhter  which  the  Je«s  made  on  thoee  dayt  of  their  enemie«,  i«  ttill  kept  «p ; 
and  It  thi«  fettival  Jewi«h  pilfrimt  retort  to  the  tombe  of  Mordecmi  asd  Etibtr 
froa  eirery  quarter,  and  ha%e  done  wa  for  centuriet. 

*  They  are  built  in  the  »hape  of  rotundas,  about  thirty  feet  b  diamtUr,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  in  li«ifhl. — //oniray,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 

t  Captain  Christie  irivelled  through  thit  province  in  \i\0.  He  deicribet 
teveral  rcmarkible  ruin«,  particularly  tlime  of  Pmdkha  ami  Doo«hik.  or  Seeatas. 
The  latter  mutt  once  have  occupied  as  great  a  «pace  at  Ufahan.  The  houfea  were 
iMilt  offtun-dned  bricks.  «ith  vaulted  roofs,  aud  in  general  appear  to  have  been  two 
stories  high.  The  BK>drrB  town  of  JuUalabad  fUads  amid  thaae  miiM :  it  coetfias 
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the  fruitful  banks  of  the  Helmund*,  bear  testimony  to  its  former 
prosperity ;  and  the  names  of  every  spot,  and  of  every  family, 
confirm  the  traditions  that  this  region,  now  abandoned  to  a  few 
wretched  tribes,  whose  chief  occupation  is  plunder,  was  once  the 
proud  abode  of  princes  and  heroes.  The  countries  on  its  con- 
fines, Mekran  and  Balochistan,  have  few  traces  of  ever  having 
emerged  from  the  poor  and  sterile  state  they  seem  to  have  been 
condemned  to  by  nature. 

This  short  general  view  of  the  antiquities  of  Persia  leads  us 
to  consider  the  character  and  manners  of  its  former  inhabitants ; 
and  we  are  apt  to  conclude,  that  there  are  sufficient  traces  to 
warrant  a  belief  that  they  were  well  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  and  enjoyed,  under  the  rule  of  their  ancient  ^lings, 
a  happiness  and  prosperity  far  beyond  what  they  have  ever  since 
experienced.  This  opinion  has  been  so  generally  adopted,  it 
would  appear  presumption  to  doubt  its  correctness.  But  truth 
can  never  sufifer  from  inquiry  or  discussion ;  and  no  part  of  his- 
tory is  of  more  consequence  than  that  which  relates  to  govern- 
ment and  manners. 

Many  arguments  for  the  former  civilisation  and  prosperity  of 
Persia  are  founded  on  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  its  edifices ; 
but  amid  their  ruins,  we  find  few  that  were  dedicated  to  purposes 
of  real  public  utility.  The  polished  fragments  of  vast  palaces, 
and  the  remains  of  flattering  sculpture,  prove  only  that  they 
were  rich  and  powerful  monarchs,  not  that  they  had  happy  or 
civilised  subjects.  The  object  of  ambition  among  all  eastern 
kings  is  to  enjoy  grandeur,  and  to  leave  a  great  name.  Their 
grandeur  is  comprised  in  their  personal  state  and  magnificent 
palaces  ;  their  fame  in  conquest.  These  are  the  passions  which 
animated  a  Kay  Khoosroo,  an  Ardisheer,  a  Noosheerwan,  a 
Chenghiz,  a  Timoor,  and  a  N&dir  Shah ;  and  to  effect  such  ob- 
jects, (whatever  may  be  his  personal  character,)  a  monarch  must 
be  absolute,  and  his  subjects  strangers  to  freedom.    That  Persia 

about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  whose  ruler,  Baharam  Khan,  terms  himself 
Kaianee,  and  claims  descentfrom  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Persia.  Captain  Christie 
fell  in  with  a  tribe  named  Noosheerwan.   He  travelled  through  a  fine  Talley  called 
Sohrab,  and  passed  a  town  called  Kay  Kobad. 
*  Or  Heirmund* 
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has  been,  from  tlie  earliest  days,  under  despotism,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  At  some  periods,  chiefs  of  provinces,  and  heads  of 
noble  families,  have  assumed  and  maintained  their  independence ; 
and  a3  these  are  Uie  only  objects  we  can  now  trace,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  such  was  the  general  condition  -,  but  their  pretensions 
and  power  could  only  multiply  tyrants,  and  vex  the  conununity 
with  internal  discord. 

We  are  however  told,  in  Grecian  history,  that  ancient  Persia 
was  inhabited  by  a  wise  and  enlightened  race  of  men,  who  lived 
under  a  just  government ;  and  we  read  in  Scripture,  that  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  were  unchangeable.  The  accounts 
which  Greek  authors  have  given  of  the  ancient  state  of  Persia 
are  not  in  contradiction  to  what  I  have  stated,  as  every  reader 
will  discover,  who  attends  to  the  few  historical  events  they  have 
recorded.  But  the  facts  they  relate  should  l>e  separated  from 
those  fabulous  parts  of  their  writings,  in  which  they  *  desire  to 
instruct  their  own  rulers,  and  to  inspire  their  countr)anen  \mh 
a  love  of  virtue,  by  ascribing  every  quality  that  can  dignify  hu- 
man nature  to  the  ancient  kings  and  inhabitants  of  a  country, 
with  the  real  history  of  which  they  were  but  imperfectly  ac« 
quaiuted,  and  had,  therefore,  full  scope  for  the  indulgence  of 
their  imagination. 

Of  the  exact  form  of  the  ancient  government  we  only  know 
enough  to  state  Uiat  it  was  a  hereditary  monarchy  ;  that  the  sove- 
reign was  absolute  ;  and  that  his  person  was  almost  sacred.  The 
kings  of  Persia,  from  the  earliest  ages,  have  assumed  extravagant 
titles,  and  lived  with  great  splendour  :  but  they  have  Wen  always 
subject  to  Uie  check,  and  sometimes  to  the  control,  of  a  military 
nobility  ;  many  of  whom,  descended  from  the  royal  iamily,  held 
the  richest  provinces  as  principalities.  It  would  appear,  that  in 
the  most  ancient  times  these  nobles  were  always  assembled  be- 
fore a  monarch  was  placed  upon  the  throne.  Their  assent  was 
in  fact  necessary,  as  they  were  from  birth  the  leaders  of  the 
army,  which  was  formed  from  their  different  quotas.  T):e 
ministers  of  the  crown  seem,  as  at  jiresent,  to  have  been  generally 
chosen  from  men  of  learning  aixi  experience,  but  of  low  birth, 

•  Tbtt  obttrrsUos  sppUet  ptittciUtrly  to  Xesopboa. 
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Ministerial  power  was  often  usurped  by  chiefs  of  great  tumSlff 
but  nerer  granted :  its  being  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  military 
noble  implies,  in  such  a  government,  that  the  prince  is  a  pageant 
or  a  prisoner.  The  luxury  in  which  I^ersian  kings  hare  always 
induced  extended  to  the  nobility ;  and  in  prosperous  times,  it 
must  have  been  generally  diffused  over  the  empire.  That  tiiis 
luxury  could  not  exist  without  many  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  a 
certain  progress  in  civilisation,  is  obvious :  but  this  progress  was 
continually  retarded  by  the  internal  wars  consequent  on  the 
system  of  the  government,  and  by  the  recurring  irruptions  of 
savage  tribes  of  warriors,  who  issued,  in  one  quarter,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian ;  and  in  another,  from  tlia 
banks  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes. 

There  would  appear  every  gpround  to  conclude  that  the  ancient 
government  of  Persia  was  nearly  the  sf  me  as  that  of  all  barba- 
rous states,  the  foundation  of  whose  greatness  is  military  power; 
but  there  is,  perhaps,  no  better  way  of  judging  the  condition  of 
a  people  than  by  the  mode  in  which  its  revenue  is  raised*  The 
collection  of  the  revenues  of  Persia,  we  are  informed  by  Hero«* 
dotus,  was  first  settled  by  Darius  Hystaspes*.  He  fixed  the  re-» 
gular  tribute  to  be  paid  by  each  of  the  inferior  governments. 
This  was  an  innovation  ;  Cyrus  had  only  received  presents :  in 
consequence  of  this  new  measure,  Darius  was  termed  a  merchant, 
while  Cyrus  was  considered  as  a  parent  f.  The  propriety  of 
these  appellations  must  refer  to  the  personal  character  of  the 
sovereigns,  not  to  their  system  of  collecting  the  revenue ;  f&t 
that  pursued  by  Cyrus  was  at  once  the  rudest,  the  most  uncer-^ 
tain,  and  the  most  oppressive.  We  are  told  that  it  existed  in 
Persia  even  before  his  reign,  and  it  has  continued  to  the  present 
day  to  be  the  bane  of  that  kingdom.      The  sovereign,  on  his 

*  Darius  Hystaspes  divided  Persia  into  twenty  satrapies  orgovemoents;  and, 
according  to  Herodotus,  fixed  its  revenue  at  an  amount  equal  to  2,807,437  pottnds 
of  our  money ;  a  sum  which  Robertson  deems  so  snudl,  as  to  be  almost  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  many  facts  concerning  the  mines,  magnificence^  and  luxury  of 
the  east  This  amount  corresponds  almost  to  a  fraction  with  the  ivrenue  now 
collected  in  Persia;  and  that  kingdom  b  certainly  at  this  period  in  a  prosperoui 
condition. 

f  Cambyses^  who  also  took  prsMQts,  is  tenned,  in  the  same  ptssage,  a  master. 
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ascending  the  throne  on  the  annuml  festival  of  Non-RAxe,  or  die 
connnencement  of  the  year,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  any  fortu* 
nate  event,  such  as  the  birth  of  a  son,  or  a  marriage  in  the 
royal  family,  expects  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  exacts  a  present 
from  his  nobles  and  officers  of  state  ;  who  follow  the  same  sys- 
tem with  their  vaiisals  and  dependants.  The  amount  is  arbitrary : 
it  is  regulat«^  by  the  dictates  of  avarice,  the  degree  of  wealth, 
the  power  to  oppress,  and  the  means  of  resistance ;  and  the  col* 
lision  of  these  causes  must  always  produce  effects  the  most  un£i- 
vourable  for  a  nation's  happiness. 

With  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Persians,  if  we  are  to 
understand  civil  institutions,  made  for  the  punishment  of  crimi* 
nals  according  to  established  usages,  and  to  guard  the  lives  and 
property  of  individuals  from  injustice  and  power,  we  may  safely 
pronounce  that  they  never  can  have  existed  in  a  nation  which  was 
always  under  despotic  rulers :  but,  on  examining  those  passagea 
of  holy  writ  in  which  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  are 
mentioned,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  king's  word  was  then  as 
now  deemed  the  fixed  and  immutable  law  of  the  land ;  and  that 
no  more  was  meant  by  that  phrase,  than  that  when  the  monarch 
had  once  commanded,  though  it  was  to  commit  wrong,  even  he 
could  not  depart  from  what  he  had  uttered.* 

That  the  ancient  Persians  inhabited  towns  and  cities,  is  proved 
both  by  history  and  by  the  antiquity  of  some  of  the  most  exten- 
sive ruins  ;  and  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  in  the  earliest  age  of 
which  the  Persians  have  any  trace,  they  must  have  depended 
more  upon  agriculture  than  on  their  flocks  for  their  support : 

*  Maoy  pftusfM  to  ibt  Bible  prarc  tlM  tnith  of  this  iDterpretattoa :  DtoM's 
btisf  cMt  ioto  the  lioM*  dm  it  imm  of  the  «ott  rcBurkabU.  Tb«  powtr  ol 
the  king  of  Persia  has  uoderfooe  do  chaofc.  The  Ufa  king,  Afm  Mahomed 
Khas,  when  eecamped  oear  Shiraz,  laid  he  would  not  move  till  the  snow 
vas  oir  the  mountain.  The  «ca«oo  proved  severe,  and  the  toow  remaieed 
loofcr  than  was  expected  :  the  army  began  to  tiifler  disCreet  and  ticknem ;  bet 
the  kinf  had  said,  while  the  snow  reouioed  opoo  the  mountain,  he  wo«ild  aoC 
mote  ;  and  bis  word  was  as  law,  and  could  not  be  broken.  A  multitade  of  U* 
boorers  were  collected  and  seal  to  remove  the  snow  ;  their  eflbrtSi  tad  a  lew  iat 
days,  cleared  the  mountain,  and  Afa  Mahomed  Khan  marched.  Tbit  iiccrioH 
was  repeated  to  me  by  one  of  hie  chiefs,  who  waa  preetat,  with  a  detlra  of  Ua* 
pressing  my  mind  with  a  high  opinion  of  Aga  Mahomed  Khaa,  wba  katW|  ks 
obaanrad,  Iba  MCftd  aatnra  af  a  wofd  apokaa  by  Iba  kiag  of  Pania. 
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ibr,  we  are  informed,  they  long  regarded  those  who  ate  animal 
food  with  horror  *  ;  but  we  learn  from  the  same  authorities,  that 
even  in  those  days  a  number  of  tribes  used  to  dwell  in  tents. 
The  nature,  indeed,  of  the  soil  and  climate  is  singularly  favour- 
able to  such  a  life  ;  and  the  character  of  the  government  must 
al\vays  have  given  it  additional  charms.     The  wandering  tribes 
can  enjoy,  by  moving  their  tents  from  elevated  to  low  plains,  a 
continual  spring ;  but  their  favourite  residence  has  always  been 
amid  high  mountains.     They  are  reconciled  by  habit  to  priva* 
tions  which  the  hand  of  power  can  hardly  increase ;  and  their 
manner  of  life  inspires  them  with  a  savage  freedom,  which  only 
admits  of  the  exercise  of  a  very  lenient  authority.    That  of  their 
chiefs  is  patriarchal;   they  repay  his  kindness  with  inviolable 
attachment ;  but,  from  impatience  of  insult  and  oppression,  they 
are  prompt  to  disobedience  and  revolt.     Enemies  of  learning, 
and  careless  of  religion,  they  disdain  improvement;  and  look 
down  from  the  summits  of  their  barren  mountains  with  a  mixture 
of  pity  and  contempt  on  the  luxurious,  but  enslaved  inhabitants 
of  splendid  cities.    The  character  of  such  a  race  can  never 
change :  and  there  is  probably  no  difference  between  the  ancient 
and  present  Eellyattee,  or  man  of  a  wandering  tribe,  except 
that  the  former  ascended  a  mountain  to  adore  the  sun,  or  pro- 
nounced in  a  temple  of  fire  the  name  of  Zoroaster ;  while  the 
latter  repeats  tliat  of  Mahomed,  and  murmurs  a  short  and  hur- 
ried prayer  in  a  language  of  which  he  is  ignorant. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  manners  of  the  an- 
cient Persians  were  softened,  and  in  some  degree  refined,  by  a 
spirit  of  chivalry  which  prevailed  throughout  that  country,  from 
the  commencement  till  the  end  of  the  Kaianian  dynasty. — 
Courage  was  hardly  held  higher  than  generosity  and  humanity ; 
and  the  first  heroes  are  not  more  praised  for  valour  than  for  their 
clemency  and  munificence.  If  we  credit  Firdousee,  most  of 
the  laws  of  modem  honour  appear  to  have  been  understood  and 

*  Zoh&k,  as  has  been  stated,  was  the  first  who  introduced  this  usage ;  but, 
perhaps,  it  was  only  some  of  the  higher  classes,  or  the  order  of  priests,  (as  is 
the  case  in  India,)  that  lived  upon  vegetables  and  milk ;  but  as  these  were  the 
recorders  of  this  innovation,,  they  would  ascribe  their  feelings  of  horror  to  th« 
vhole  nation. 
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practiMd,  with  an  ezceptbn  in  farour  of  the  andent  Pbniani, 
whose  duels  or  combaU  (which  were  frequent)  were  generally  with 
the  moat  ditttnguished  among  the  enemieii  of  their  country,  or 
of  the  human  race.  The  great  reiipect  in  which  the  female  tax 
was  held  was,  no  douht,  the  principal  cause  of  their  progress 
in  civilisation.  Women  were  at  once  the  cause  of  generous  en* 
terprise  and  its  reward.  It  would  appear  that  in  former  days 
they  had  an  honourable  *  place  in  society ;  and  we  must  conclude 
that  an  equal  rank  ynth  the  males,  which  is  secured  to  them  by 
the  ordinances  of  Zoroaster,  belonged  to  them  long  before  the 
time  of  that  reformer,  who  paid  too  g^eat  attention  to  the  habits 
and  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  to  make  any  serious  alteration 
in  so  important  an  usage. 

But  though  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  ancient  Per* 
Bians  had  made  some  progress  in  civilisation,  and  that  a  spirit  of 
generous  valour  vras  cherished  among  the  higher  orders  of  the 
military  class,  there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that  the  community 
erer  enjoyed  a  good  government  or  just  laws.  In  the  remoter 
ap^es,  the  power  of  the  sovereign  was  but  faintly  acknowledged  by 
great  feudal  lords,  who  held  lands  (which  had  become  hereditary) 
on  the  tenure  of  military  service.  This,  which  appears  to  hav« 
been  the  first  rude  state  of  every  monarchy,  was  changed  when 
the  paramount  chief,  or  king,  gained  streng^  :  but  when  the 
various  petty  princes,  or  lords  of  provinces  and  tribes,  were 
subdued,  the  only  government  that  an  absolute  ruler  of  such  a 
country  could  substitute,  led,  by  a  natural  recurrence,  to  the 
same  state  of  affairs.  It  was  a  progress,  not  in  a  line  that  ad* 
vanced,  but  in  a  circle,  which  terminated  where  it  began.  The 
wiimt  and  most  powerful  monarchs  knew  no  other  mode  of 
Battling  their  empire  than  that  of  dividing  it  into  petty  govern- 
ments, each  ruled  by  a  lieutenant,  or  officer,  whom  western 
writers  call  satrap  t,  and  who  held  his  government  on  condition 

*  Wc  are  told  by  Qnintui  Curtian,  that  AUiamWr  wovM  not  tit  in  t\tt  pre- 
•rnre  of  Si«}-pnht«  till  told  to  do  to  by  h«r;  because  it  «a«  act  the  cu«loai 
111  IVrtia  f4ir  toat  to  tit  io  pretence  of  their  mothera. 

t  Thi«  ap|iear«  to  be  a  cumiplioB  of  challrapa, or  *'  k>nj  i>f  the  umbrella  of 
%late."  «hi(  h,  it  it  probable,  thcae  prmrindal  rulen  were  aUuwed  to  bear.    Tbr 
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of  paying  certain  revenues,  and  of  furnishing  a  fixed  quota  of 
troops.  As  the  sovereign  power  became  weak,  its  officers  would 
usurp  upon  it,  and  the  result  would  be  the  establishment  of 
families,  strong  from  influence  and  wealth,  and  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy  b/  the  insurrections  and  rebellions  of  the  petty  prin- 
cipalities it  had  reduced  and  recreated.  This  describes  the  con- 
dition of  every  imcivilized  state  in  the  world ;  but  no  nation  to 
which  it  applies  can  be  said  to  possess  either  good  laws  or  good 
government. 

With  regard  to  the  morals  of  the  ancient  Persians,  we  are 
left  entirely  in  the  dark.  The  historians  of  that  nation  never 
write  of  common  men ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  unfedr  to  judge  of  the 
mass  by  what  we  find  recorded  of  their  kings  and  heroes.  If  we 
should,  the  sentence  would  not  be  favourable.  But  such  illus- 
trious personages  have,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  deemed  them- 
selves exempt  from  vulgar  restrictions  ;  and  we  can  only  ob- 
serve, that  if  their  example  was  generally  followed,  the  morals  of 
the  Persians  cannot  have  been  much  better  than  their  govern- 
ment and  laws. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  learning  was  cultivated 
among  the  ancient  Persians.  Noosheerwan  was  the  first  mo- 
narch whom  historians  notice  as  the  founder  of  a  collie ;  but 
the  mobuds,  or  priests,  had  their  books  of  reb'gion ;  and  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Persia  were  preserved  with  great 
care.  The  learned  were  early  distingruiBhed  for  their  knowledge 
of  astrology,  which  implies  a  limited  acquaintance  with  astro- 
nomy ;  but  this  study,  as  well  as  all  others,  appears  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  mobuds ;  and  it  is  evident  that  their  boasted 
learning,  under  the  greatest  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  was  much 
below  that  of  their  western  neighbours — for  the  philosophers  of 
the  Roman  empire  returned  disappointed  from  the  court  of  Noo- 

distinctioD  of  bearing  an  umbrella  is  common  to  many  countries  of  Asia ;  that  it 
was  known  in  Persia  is  evident,  from  tbe  sculpture  of  Persepolis,  where  the  um- 
brella of  state  often  marks  the  prince,  or  chief,  in  a  group  of  figures.  Chattra, 
''  umbrella,"  is  a  term  common  to  Persic  and  Sanscrit.  Pa,  a  short  form  of  paii, 
(lord,)  is  now  lost  in  the  former,  though  preserved  in  the  latter.  The  name,  or 
rather  title,  of  chattra  pati,  "  lord  of  the  umbrella/*  distinguishes  one  of  the  high- 
est officers  in  the  federal  government  of  the  Mahralta  state. 
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ftheem'an*.  Whatever  treasures  in  science  and  learning  the 
ancient  Persians  may  have  possessed,  are  lost  or  destroyed t ;  and 
the  reputation  of  the  country  has,  perhi4«,  owed  much  to  a  loss 
which  has  given  riiie  to  a  regret,  disposed  to  magnify  the  value 
of  what  it  cannot  reco\'er. 

The  ancient  Persian  must,  from  his  climate  and  food,  have 
been  athletic  and  strong,  and  of  good  personal  appearance.  An 
autlior  of  just  fame  ^,  probably  taking  his  notion  from  some  of 
the  oppressed  followers  of  Zoroaster,  whose  very  looks  have 
been  changed  by  their  luird  condition,  has  pronounced  that  the 
former  inhabitants  were  inferior  to  the  moderns,  wliose  beauty 
of  frame  has,  he  conceives,  l>een  improved  by  the  blood  of  the 
Georgians,  the  Circassians,  and  the  other  nations  they  have  in- 
termingled with.  But  if  We  judge  from  the  descendants  of  the 
am*ient  Persians  settled  in  Guzerat  and  at  Bombay,  of  the  purity 
of  whose  blood  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  they  never  intermarry 
with  other  races,  we  should  decide,  from  their  present  appear- 
ance, changed  as  they  must  be  from  a  residence  of  eleven  cen- 
turies in  an  enervating  climate,  that  the  former  inhabitants  were 
superior  in  looks  to  the  present,  wlio  belong  to  a  hundred 
mixed  races,  which  have  |JOured  u)>on  that  kingdom  since  the 
overthrow  of  Yezdijird. 

•  Gibbon. 

t  I  Dcver  have  been  able  to  hear  of  the  existence  of  any  «ork  in  the  ancient 
Pehle\ee  that  rould  )>e  deeme«l  hittoricaL  Chardin  inform*  ua  that  Abba>  the 
Great  made  every  |MH<«ibte  search  after  maniiMiriptt  in  that  language ;  and  that 
he  put  one  of  l\te  prie*t«  of  the  (iuebres  to  death  in  coo«e()Oeoce  of  his  di^ap- 
pointmeoL  The  ciillection  made  by  him  amounted  to  t%ienty-MX  volume:* ;  aod 
C'bardin  aay*  they  %%ere  Indeed  in  the  KoyaJ  Library  at  Ufahjn.  He  gi^e*  u«  a 
plate,  «aid  to  l>e  taken  from  tlie^e  \olumf«:  it  only  exhibit*  a  »pecimen  of  the 
kuflrk  and  arrow-hradrd  <  haracters.  He  alao  Mates  that  a  C*uebrr  read  (o  him, 
for  three  month*,  out  of  a  book  relating  to  their  n-ligioo  aod  u«agr<,  ^aid  to  ha\e 
been  written  in  the  time  (»f  Yexdijinl.  I  ha«e  no  lioubt  that  thit  >»a.«  one  of 
their  bnok«  of  Ro«a%at,  or  ordioanie*,  i>f  vthich  llie  Giiebre  pneat*  at  Yeid,  and 
•t  Bombay,  hate  •>e«('ral. 

X  Chardin. 
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